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PREFACE. 


r^  Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  Mr. 

^  Jusice  Gray,  believing  that  thereby  the  work  would  be  expedited,  decided 
to  bring  out  and  personally  superintend  the  printing  of  his  Report  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  other  Commissioner  was  being  printed.  Asa 
consequence,  each  report  is  paged  independently  in  Roman  numerals- 
At  the  close  of  the  first  report,  (page  cxxxiv),  the  second  report  com- 
mences, and  at  the  close  of  the  second  report,  (page  cii),  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  and  Appendices  will  be  found,  paged  with  Arabic  numerals.  In 
referring  to  the  volume,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pag6s  are  devoted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Report  signed  by  the  Chaimian,  (Mr.  Chapleau)  ;  that  one  hundred 
and  two  pages  follow  devoted  to  that  portion  signed  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Gray,  and  that  the  Evidence,  Appendices  and  Index  are  paged  with 
ordinarv  numerals. 

At  the  end  is  an  analytical  Index  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and 
Appendices.  A  succinct  narrative  of  fticts,  by  it  the  reader  may  learn  not 
only  where  testimony  is  given  in  respect  of  any  subject,  but  also  all 
that  is  said  on  any  subject. 

To  the  Report  proper  of  the  Commissioners  there  is  no  index. 

It  is  usual  to  give  at  the  end  of  a  report  a  list  of  the  witnesses.  This 
course  is  not  adopted  because  the  names  of  all  the  Canadian  witnesses  are 
set  out  in  Mr.  Commissioner  Gray's  report  p.  li.  The  need  of  such  a  list 
disappears  when  the  witness's  name  heads  the  page  as  in  the  present 
volume. 

In  the  enquiry  at  San  Francisco  in  1876,  evidence  was  taken  respecting 
the  Chinese  immigrant  in  all  parts  of   the  world,  from  San  Francisco 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1884,  the  following  Commission  was  issued  : — 

CANADA. 
LAXSDOWNK 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  all  to  whom,  these  presents  shall  come  or  whom  the  sam^e  may  in  any  imse  concern  : 

Greeting:— Whereas,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  a  motion  was  made 
as  follows :  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the 
incoming  of  Chinese  to  that  portion  of  Canada  known  as  British  Columbia,'*  which  motion  was 
withdrawn  on  a  promise  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Premier  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  a  CommiHsion  should  be  issued  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese 
Immigration  ; 

And  whereas  We  deem  it  expedient  in  the  interest  of,  and  as  connected  with,  the  good 
gx»vemment  of  Canada  to  cause  such  enquiry  to  be  made ; 

Xow,  KNOW  YE  that  We,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  do  by  these 
presents  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  Adolphe  Chapleau,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  one  of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada ;  and  the 
Honorable  John  Hamilton  Gray,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia,  Commissioners  to  make  enquirj^  into  and  concerning  all  the  facts  and  matters 
connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese  Immigration,  its  trade  relations,  an  well  as  the  social 
and  moral  objections  taken  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  people  into  Canada. 

And  We  do  hereby,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  our  reign,  chaptered  thirty-eight  and  intituled  *' An  Act  Respecting  Inquiries 
Concerning  Public  Matters,"  confer  upon  the  said  Commissioners  the  power  of  summoning  before 
them  any  party  or  witnesses,  and  of  requiring  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing 
^or  on  solemn  affirmation,  if  they  be  parties  entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters),  and  to  produce 
snch  documents  and  things  as  such  Commissioners  deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the 
matters  into  which  they  are  appointed  to  examine. 

And  We  do  order  and  direct  that  the  said  Commissioners  report  to  our  Privy  Council  for 
Canada  from  time  to  time,  or  in  one  report,  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  result  of  their  enquiry. 

[  In  testimony  whereof.  We  have  caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent  and  the  Great 

Seal  of  Canada  to  be  hereunto  affixed  : 

Witness,  our  right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin,  the  Most  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Charles 
Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  Earl  of 
Wycombe,  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  Viscount  Calne  and  Cain- 
stone,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  Lord  Wycombe,  Baron  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the 
County  of  Bucks,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  of  Kerry  and  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
Viscount  Clanmaurice  and  Fitzmaurice,  Baron  of  Kerry,  Lixnaw  and  Dunkerron,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  our  most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  same. 

At  our  Government  House,  in  our  city  of  Ottawa,  this  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  our 
reign. 

By  command, 

G.   POWELL, 

Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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To  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council: 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  l>y  a  Royal  Commission 
dated  the  5th  July,  1884,  to  make  enquiry  into  and  concerning  all  the 
facts  and  matters  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, its  trade  relations  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  objections  taken  to 
the  influx  of  the  Chinese  people  into  Canada,  and  to  report  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  from  time  to  time,  or  in  one  report,  the  result  of  our 
enquiry,  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  : — 

On  the  9th  of  August  we  met  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  when  the  Secretary  v^^t^*?^^^"*^  ^" 
submitted  all  papers   received    and    evidence   taken   at  San  Francisco. 
Commissioner  Gray  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  agreed  the  same  should  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The  first  sitting  for  the  reception  of  evidence  was  held  on  the  1 2th  of  }* '"^  aitting  to 

®         ^  *^  ^  hear  evidence. 

August,  after  due  notice  had  been  given  in  the  newspapers. 

The  public  was  then  admitted  to  the  place  of  hearing.  Ample  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  by  the  Secretary  reading  the  Commission,  after  which 
the  Chairman  said  : 

"  British  Columbia  has  repeatedly  by  her  Legislature,  as  well  as  by  her  The  Chaimmn 

^  .   .  .  .  stales  the  circi 

representatives  in   Parliament,  solicited  the  Executive  and   Parliament  wtnnccs  out  of 

,...,..-,.  whieh  Com  111  i8- 

of  Cansida  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  incoming  of  Chinese  to  sionaronc. 
British  Columbia.  Nothing  was  done  in  that  direction  until  last  session 
of  Parliament,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald,  speaking  in  answer  to  a 
motion  asking  Parliament  to  enact  a  law  in  the  above  sense,  pledged 
his  Government  to  issue  a  Commission  to  look  into  the  whole  subject 
during  the  approaching  session,  and  to  consider  exhaustively  its  trade 
relations,  its  social  relations,  and  all  those  moral  considerations  which  it 
is  alleged  make  Chinese  immigration  undesirable,  with  the  view,  as  he 
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stated,  of  putting  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  a  lietter  position  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  It  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mLssion  to  examine  the  evidence  submitted  in  Australia,  California  and 
Washington,  and  to  condense  and  collate  it  and  to  submit  it  with  its 
report  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  have,  in  a 
convenient  shape,  together  with  the  researches  of  the  Commissioners,  all 
the  information  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia  had  when  they  undertook  the  work  of  legislating  on  this  ques- 
tion. This  proposition  of  the  Government  met  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  Commission  has  been  named  in  fulfilment  of  that 
pledge.  The  scope  of  its  functions  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  pledge  of 
the  Premier.  It  has  made  researches  in  Washington,  and  is  in  possession  of 
the  evidence  and  papers  submitted  to  Congress.  I  visited  San  Francisco 
and  have  carefully  examined  the  differnt  points  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  light  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  have  taken  the  evidence 
of  those  who  should  be  well  informed.  The  Commission  is  now  opened 
here  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  Order  in  Council,  which  has  been 
read,  appointing  it.  The  Commissioners  wish  for  the  fullest  information 
on  all  matters  submitted  to  them,  viz  : — 

**(1.)  The  advisability  of  passing  a  law  to  prohibit  the  incoming  of 
Chinese  into  British  Columbia  or  Canada. 

**  (2.)  The  advisability  of  restricting  the  numbers  coming  in  or  of  regu- 
lating it,  and  the  best  manner  of  effectually  carrying  out  such  object. 

"  (3.)  The  social  and  trade  relations  between  the  people  of  British 
Columbia  and  Canada  generally  with  the  Chinese,  both  now  and  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  early  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as 
well  as  the  efiective  completion  of  the  other  public  works  alx>ut  to  be 
undertaken. 

"  (4.)  The  moral  considerations  which  arise  out  of  the  residence  and 
contact  of  the  white  people  with  Chinese  here  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  Commissioners  have  already,  by  letters,  invited  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Province  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  this  City,  and  other 
representative  officials,  to  give  them  whatever  information  is  within  their 
control  on  this  important  subject. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
in  legislation  next  session  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  all 
classes  of  persons,  those  favorable  to  Chinese  immigration  as  well  as 
those  opposed  to  it,  will  place  before  the  Commission  any  facts  or  observa- 
tions which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subjects  with  which  the  Connnission 
has  to  deal. 

"  We  now  invite  all  those  who,  by  their  representative  character,  have 
a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  j)eople  of  the  Province  or  in  the  name 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  to  aid  in  this  investigation.  We  also  invite 
those  who  are  connected  with  boards  of  trade,  or  who  are  engaged  in  large 
manufacturing,  mining  or  other  industrial  enterprises,  to  put  their  views 
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lind  any  facts  within  their  knowledge  before  the  Commission.  We  further 
invite  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  or  stock-raising 
to  give  us  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  question  as  it 
affects  their  interest ;  and  finally  any  information  upon  the  moral  questions 
from  all  sources  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commissioners  propose  to  visit  as  many  of  the  leading  sections  of  the 
province  as  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  will  permit,  and  will  be 
happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  any  persons  wishing  to  speak  with  them 
on  the  subject. 

**  The  Commissioners  wish  especially  for  facts,  and  invite  all  who  feel  dis-  Facto  specially 
posed  to  put  their  views  or  give  any  statistical  information  on  paper  to 
hand  it  into  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission." 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  "I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  remarks 
made  by  ray  brother  Commissioner,  the  Hon.   Mr.    Chapleau. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  British  Columbia,  deeply  interested  as  Necessity  of  the 
we  are  in  this  question,  that  the  people  should  remember  that  many  mem-  ^^^^  ^' 
bers  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  have  had  no  information  on  the  subject ; 
and  that  it  is  essential  they  should  be  informed  in  a  shape  and  way  that 
would  justify  them  in  passing  a  prohibitive  or  restrictive  Act.  They  will 
have  also  to  be  put  in  possession  of  proof  that  would  justify  them  before 
their  constituents,  in  the  event  of  their  supporting  a  restrictive  measure 
against  the  Chinese. 

"  The  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  obtain  proof  that  the  principle  of  re-  object  of  the 
stricting  Chinese  immigration  is  proper  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Province  Commission, 
and  the  Dominion.  Evidence  on  both  sides  is  required  to  arrive  at  a  just 
decision ;  this  is  what  the  Dominion  Government  seeks  in  the  present 
case,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  unreasonable  in  British  Columbia  that 
a  Commission  should  be  ap|X)inted  to  collect  such  information  as  would 
lead  to  a  right  conclusion. 

"  Sitting  as  a  Conmiissioner  I  have  to  hear  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  fairly  report  it  to  Ottawa,  feeling  assured  that  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
vince will  give  the  Commission  every  opportunity  to  obtain  evidence 
bearing  on   the  subject." 

We  then  proceeded  to  call  witnesses  in  British  Columbia. 

During  the  investigation  in  British  Columbia,  San   Francisco  and  else-  witnesses. 
where,  thirty-one  witnesses  were  examined   vivd  voce,  and  thirty-nine  by 
sending  out  printed  questions,  which  are  set  out  in  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence.      Many    to  whom  these   were  sent   did    not    reply,    but    among 
those  who  did   will  be  found  persons   of   all  classes. 

Statements  in  writing  were  received  from  those  who  preferred  thus  to  statements  in 
record  their  testimony.  writing. 

An  elaborate  enquiry  was  made  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  The  great  enquiry 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  1876.     An  effort  ^^*^^- 
was  made  to  procure  copies  of  this  mine  of  infonnation  on  the  subject, 
for  the  use  of  Parliament,  but  as  will  l)e  seen  by  Appendix  [O]  without 
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success.  The  evidence  as  printed  extended  over  some  twelve  hundred 
pages.  This  has  been  condensed.  Counsel  or  managers  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  witnesses  were  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  To  have  noted  the  transitions  from  direct  examination  to 
cross-examination  would  have  greatly  lengthened  without  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  condensation,  in  making  which  the  aim  has  been  to  91  ve,^ 
as  much  as  practicable,  in  the  words  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  a  ccmu- 
paratively  few  pages  the  result  of  long  examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  we  have  described  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  much  that  is  documentary.  Any  documents  which  we  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  will  be  found  either  set  out  in  the  report  or  in  the 
Appendix.  We  have  furthei*  read  all  the  literature  bearing  on  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  issues  raised  in  connection  therewith,  which  the 
Library  of  Parliament  and  the  most  diligent  search  elsewhere  placed 
within  our  reach. 

As  the  California  Reports  are  not  found  in  the  Library  for  recent  years 
we  print  in  the  Appendix  a  judgment  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Hofiman, 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  for  a  similar  reason 
we  produce  the  Act  of  1884,  amending  that  of  188?. 

In  British  Columbia,  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Portland,  the  Commis- 
sioners investigated  for  themselves  the  Chinese  question  as  presented  in 
each  locality  ;  discussed  the  problem  with  leading  men  of  all  classes,  some 
of  whom,  while  expressing  themselves  freely  in  conversation,  did  not  wish 
to  put  their  opinions  on  record  ;  others,  for  different  reasons,  could  not  be 
examined ;  and  the  Commissioners  came  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  not  only  furnished  with  the  information  derived  from  the  evidence 
given,  but  with  the  advantage  of  having  discussed  it  with  judges, 
merchants,  statesmen,  mechanics  and  laborers,  amongst  the  whites,  and 
with  Chinese  officials.  In  British  Columbia  we  visited  Victoria,  Nan- 
aimo,  New  We.stminster  and  Yale. 

A  brief  account  of  what  was  seen  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco, 
Victoria  and  Portland  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  [D,  E  and  P]. 
His  Excellency  the  Consul  General  of  China  paid  a  visit  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  Palace  Hotel.  After  courtesies  were  interchanged,  he  en- 
quired particularly  respecting  the  Commission,  and  the  veto  powers  of 
the  Dominion  and  Imperial  Parliaments.  The  Consul  General  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  enquiry  would  be  impartial,  and  he  was  assured  it 
would  be. 

In  taking  evidence  on  large  questions  and  printing  it  as  given,  the 
same  subjects  will  again  and  again  recur,  but  as  seen  by  different  minds. 
The  mastery  of  the  whole  is  greatly  facilitated  by  marginal  notes,  and 
accordingly  marginal  notes  have  been  made. 
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CHINESE  IMMIGRATION  ELSEWHERE  THAN  IN  CANADA. 


We  were  directed   bv  our  Commission  to  enquire  into  all  facts  and  £^^\*;p!  "^ 
matters  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese  immigration.      We 
have  accordingly   made   ourselves — as  far  as  possible  through  books — 
acquainted  with  it  as  it  has  existed  in  various  countries. 

Happily  there  was  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  on  the  siK)t  in  that  ^'VJ^MP^^Jj^^^^^^^. 

State  where  it  has  appeared  on  the  largest  scale  and  under  circumstances  tion  in  ttie  liKiit 

^^  '^  A      1  1  T      of  thcp»iHt,thc 

Analogous  to  those  existing  in  British  Columbia.     And  not  only  so.     in  present  and  the 

.  future. 

the  State  in  question  there  had  been  as  a  consequence  of  agitation  a  great 
inquest  on  the  subject  nearly  eight  years  ago.  That  had  been  followed  by 
still  more  violent  agitation.  The  Federal  Legislature  had  passed 
two  successive  Acts  defl.ling  with  it.  One  of  these  Acts  came  into  operation 
in  1882.  The  other  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  In 
California  for  some  time  there  had  been  railwav  communication  with 
the  Eastern  States,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
white  labor  had  been  removed.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
t^nestion  in  British  Columbia  in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  past  and  the 
future — for  the  present  of  C6,lifornia  may  prove  the  likeness  of  the  future 
of  British  Columbia ;  of  studying  it,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  spot ;  of 
testing  the  depositions  of  1876  by  the  experience  of  eight  years  ;  of  talk- 
ing vrith  and  examining  leading  men  who  had,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
taken  part  in  the  agitation  ;  of  enquiring  into  the  effects  and  effectiveness 
of  the  several  Acts,  and  of  seeing,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  deliberate 
and  passionate  advocacy  of  others  were  concerned,  what  had  been  the 
influence  of  those  tests  of  truth — sober  second  thought  and  time. 

Accordingly  in  July  one  of  your  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  pi*o- 
ceeded  to  San  Francisco. 

THE  ENQUIRY  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

On  arriving  at  San  Francisco  we  at  once  put  ourselves  in  communica- 
tion with  leading  men  and  persons  who  had  in  a.  sense  made  a  special 
study  of  the  question.  A  few  who  could  speak  with  peculiar  authority  g^,j  Francisco 
were  asked  to  give  their  evidence.  They  readily  complied  and,  ^btSf.^^^  ^**^** 
save  in  two  cases,  a  short-hand  writer  took  down  verbatim  what  they 
deposed.  One  of  these  exceptions  was  Mr.  Babcock,  a  leading  merchant, 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  an  employer  of  Chinese  labor.  Mr.  Babcock 
could  not  fail  to  impress  anyone  with  whom  he  might  be  brought  in  con- 
tact as  being  a  man  of  great  independence  of  character  and  scrupulous 
honor.      His  evidence  was  summarized,  the  summary  submitted   to   him,  See  M.  E.,  p.  13. 
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and   he  endoi-sed  it.    The  President  cf  the  Immigration  Association    of 

California,  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the  agitation,  and  who  was  at  the 

moment  actively  engaged  in  bringing  in    whit«  immigrants,   was  a  most 

valuable  witness.     On  the  subject  of  the  relative  criminality  of  Chinese, 

the  Chief  of  Police,  a  detective,  and  a  Police  Magistrate  were  examined. 

In  regard  U)  charges  of  personation  a  late  collector  of  customs  was  seen. 

The  Chinese  side  of  the  question  was  given  by  His  Excellency  the  Consul 

(ireneral  for  China  at  the  poit  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  Colonel  Bee,  the 

Consul,  while  on  the  general   (|uestion,   Mr.  Walcott  Brooks,  an  Asiatic 

scholar  and  traveller,  of  high  repute  in  San  Francisco,  was  heard. 

Progress  of  t ho  A  glance  at  what  may  be  called  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  question  in 

in  Ciilifornia.  California  will   be   useful.     At  first  the  Chinamen  were  welcomed.     In 

See  p.  •'«>.  Ap.  A.    1852,  said   a   witness   l)efore  the  Joint  Committee,  they  marched  in   our 

fouY-th  of  July  processions  ;  in  1862,  they  dared  not  show  themselves;  in 
1872,  had  they  dared  to  ai)j)ear  on  the  scene,  they  would  have  been 
stoned.  The  Joint  Committee  mentione<l  above  met  at  San  Francisco  to 
rejM)rt  to  Congress  on  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. They  nu»t  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  Octol)er,  1876,  and  a  very  full 
enquiry  took  i)lace. 
VaKuc  ideas  on  One  feature  of  the  eaily  sUige  of  the  enquiry   is   worth   noting.     On  a 

of'being  set  tied       point  which  wa.s  eapal)le  of  l)eing  settled  to  a  demonstration,  the  vaguest 
iteram..        jdeas,  even   in  the  case  of  eminent   men,  prevailed.     We  allude  to  the 
Chinese  iKipula-      number  of  the  Chinese  ix)pulation  in    California.     One  put  it  down  at 
^*°"*  116,000;  another  at  150,000,  and    another  at  250,000.     Not  dissimilar 

were  the  estimates  formed  of  the  number  of  Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 
One  contractor  told  us  there  were  3,000  in  Victoria. 
Two  independent        Now,     there    were    two    independent  sources    of    information    which 
matimr.  *    "  *        vet,   when    compared,   tallied   and   thus   tested   each  other.     The  census 

showed  that  in  1870  the  Chinese  population  of  the  whole  of  the 
Unit-ed  States  was  63,199.  Of  course,  there  may  have  been  an  enonnous 
incretise  in  six  vears.     That   increase  was,  however,    known.     From  the 

ft- 

records  of  the  Custom  House,  a  tabular  statemeikt  had  been  made  of  the 

arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  from  1860  to  1876.     Acconling  to  that 

stiitement  the  exce^ss  of  arrivals  over  departures,  from   1870   to   1876,  was 

Chines<M»<>pnla-      54,595.     This,  pmvided  none  had  died,  would  give   117,794.     If  we  esti- 

uonintiie    .>.  in   ^^^^^^  ^^^  annual  death  rate  at  two  per  cent,  on  an  average  population  of 

90,000,  this  would  give  12,600  for  seven  years,  and  12,600  subtracted 
from  1 17,794  leave  the  result  of  105,194.  The  tabular  statement  between 
1870  and  1876  is  capable  of  being  tested.  If  that  statement  for  the  years 
from  1860  to  1869  inclusive  is  compan»d  with  the  census  for  the  period, 
we  find  a  substantial  agreement.  If  the  tabular  statement  was  right  for 
these  vears,  it  was  likely  to  be  right  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1876.  No 
one,  indeed,  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  figures  for  these  years. 

This  105,194  has  to  be  spread  over  the  United  States.  The  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  population  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  not  nearly  all. 
In  1870,  according  to  the  census,  California  had  49,277  ;  Nevada,  3,152  ; 
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Or^on,  3,330  ;  Idaho,  4,274  ;  Montana,   1,949  ;  the  fraction  remaining  SSJToft^e^Sfs 

being  distributed  among  the  other  States.     Did  the  same  proportion  hold  ?^^^  California 

in  1876,  the  number  in  California  might  be  about  80,000.     How  accurate 

is  this  reasoning  will  be  seen  by  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  whole  of 

the  United  States  in  1880,  according   to  the  census  of  that  year,  viz.  : 

105,465  ;  in  California,  75,132. 

Yet  lantmai^e  of  panic  was  held  respectinfi:  the  immense  number  of  these  Unreasonable 

®  .  '^  r  o  excitement  con- 

people.     This  language  was  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  enquiry.     The  moral  sequent  on  a  false 

u,.  .,  .,  ,.  .  ij.  I'l^i  idea  of  tiie  nnm- 

of  this  as  it  strikes  us  is  that  this  question  can  be  discussed   with  calm-  bers  of  Chinese. 

ness  and  dignity,  and  certainly  without  that  excitement  which  is  born  of 

the  fears  of  a  rising  deluge. 

Some  75,000  Chinese  in  a  State,  not  then  counting  a  million  inhabitants, 

may  have  been  a  danger,  may  have  menaced  the  interests  of  trade  and 

labor,  and  in  city  and  county  may  have  had  a  degrading  and  demoi-alizing 

influence.     But  if  so,  the  proper  way  is  to  lay  the  finger  on  the  sore  place,  The  proper  way 

to  discuss  a  Dublic  ■ 
and  not  rave  about  imaginery  facts  nor  assail  with  wild   assertions  and  question ;  get  at 

irrational  vituperation,  a  whole  class  which  like  other  classes  contains  good 

and  bad. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  deep  insight  may  discover  a  kind  of  justification 
for  a  sentiment  which  had  the  complexion  of  terror.     Looking  at  the 
history  of  countries  where  two  races  have  existed  side  by  side  in  any  ratio  A  grreat  que 
of  proportion  as  to  numbers,  are  there  possibilities  in  Chinese  immigration  -^^ 

to  explain  this  panic-like  state  of  mind,  by  a  reference  to  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  a  real  and  momentous  issue  unconsciously  veiled  under 
violent  accusation  and  trivial  controversies  ?  The  people  sometimes,  as 
it  were,  scent  danger  in  men  or  measures  or  movements,  without  being 
able  to  analyse  the  source  of  their  alarm.  They  conceive  violent  aver- 
sions or  apprehensions,  or  both,  and  their  causal  faculty  leads  them  to 
cast  about  for  reasons  for  their  sensations  to  satisfy  themselves  and  others, 
and  these  reasons  generally  partake  more  of  the  character  of  invective 
than  of  logical  deduction.  This  is  a  question  which  will  naturally  come 
up  hereafter. 

It  is  a  serious  step  to  take,  to  exclude  ^ny  law-abiding   workers  from  a  serious  stop  to 
your  country  as  a  field  to  win  a  living  in  or  even  to  hamper  their  ingress  ing  workers, 
save  on  sanitary  grounds  ;  it  may  be  quite  right,  however,  to  adopt  one  or  But  there  may  be 
other  course  ;  there   may    be  good   reasons   for  doing   so.     But  in   the  ^ese  s^^id  b" 
interest  of  what  is  expedient  as  well  as  just,  these  are  the  reasons  to  be  ^^^^^  ' 
found  out  and  produced,  and  not  rest  what  should  be  a  grave  act  of 
statesmanship,   and  what  might  prove  a  wise  and  far  seeing  course,  on 
indiscriminate  abuse. 

It  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the  Chinese  have  no  votes,  that  they  do  ^  pj^^  f^j.  f^^^ 
not   speak   the  English  tongue,    that    they  do  not  belong  to  a  nation  p**'^- 
which,  when  her  subjects  are  insulted  or  damnified,  can   hold   high  lan- 
guage,   and  the  commonest  sentiments   of    manliness,    not  to  speak  of 
chivalry,  suggest  the  reserve  of  expression   which  the   weak  may   claim 
from  the  strong. 


:kiv 
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Mistakeu 
violence. 


Chinese  judged 
by  an  unfair 
standard. 


Sweeping 
^reneralisations. 


Thiners  innocent  in 
themselves  re- 
garded as  seriouH 
objections  if  not 
crimes. 


There  may  be  a 
strong  case  for 
Ctovemment  in- 
terference. 


A  Nevada  miner's 
view  of  the  case. 


The  very  violence  with  which  the  Chinese  are  assailed  creates  in  many 
minds  a  prejudice  in  their  favor  and  in  any  case  is  unworthy  of  civilized 
men.  To  say  of  men  the  bulk  of  whom  are  marvels  of  frugality,  industry, 
and — save  for  the  use  of  opium — temperance,  that  they  are  all  thieves 
and  scoundrels  defeats  itself. 

The  truth  is  the  Chinese  are  judged  by  an  ideal  standard.  They  do  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  averages.  They  are  not  measured  by 
that  charitable  rule  which  justice  no  less  than  humanity  leads  us  to  apply 
to  all  other  men.  If  one  Chinaman  steals,  it  is  concluded  that  all  are 
thieves.  If  a  man  of  this  temper  were  to  read  the  tragedy  of  Tchao  Chi 
Con  Ell  he  would  at  once  cry  out :  "  What  a  depraved  people  these  Chinese 
are  !  Here  is  one  of  their  most  popular  plays  founded  on  treason  and 
murder  by  a  great  minister,  who  puts  his  master  to  death,  kills  all  the 
royal  family  except  the  daughter  of  the  King,  and  afterwards  determines 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  born  subsequently  to  the  massacre  in  which  her 
husband  perished."  He  would  work  himself  up  into  a  state  of  great 
indignation,  and  give  vent  to  sweeping  ethnological  propositions,  forget- 
ing  the  plot  of  Hamlet,  of  Macbeth,  of  Richard  III,  and  oblivious  of  the 
daily  revelations  of  the  newspapers.  Not  merely  are  they  judged  by  an 
unfair  standard  and  painted  blacker  than  they  are,  things  innocent  in 
themselves,  l>ecause  diflferent  from  what  we  are  used  to,  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  barbarism,  treated  as  badges  of  degradation.  A  Chinaman  shaves 
the  front  part  of  his  head  and  wears  a  queue.  He  cuts  his  clothes  somewhat 
differently  from  western  peoples.  His  boots  are  made  on  a  different  plan 
from  ours.  To  that  tyrannical  and  narrow  judgment  ever  found  confident 
and  aggressive  where  ignorance  is  supreme,  the  pig-tail,  the  shaving  the 
front  part  of  the  head,  the  blowse  and  shoes,  are  all  so  many  marks  of 
inferiority.  Yet  the  laborers  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  of  nations  wear 
the  blowse  ;  and  as  to  shaving  the  front  part  of  the  head,  shaving  the  chin 
might,  from  an  absolute  stand-point,  appear  as  ridiculous,  while  amongst 
ourselves,  in  these  days  of  overstrained  nervous  energy,  nature  frequently 
imposes  a  denuded  front,  and  goes  even  farther  still,  without  the  aid  of  a 
scissors  ;  nor  is  it  so  long  ago  since  queues  were  seen  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  St.  James  and  Versailles. 

But  though  a  man's  logic  is  weak  what  he  advocates  may  be  sound,  and 
when  you  have  covered  some  or  all  of  his  arguments  with  ridicule  and 
discomfiture  it  does  not  follow  his  cause  lies  prostrate  with  himself. 
That  the  Chinese  immigration  is  a  bachelor  immigration  ;  that  the  China- 
man can  live  in  a  space  and  on  food  wholly  inadequate  for  a  whit©  laborer ; 
that  they  are  independent  of  and  indifferent  to  all  the  comforts  of  life 
as  they  are  understood  in  white  communities  ;  these,  which  are  admitted 
facts,  may  be  serious  not  merely  for  the  laborer  but  for  the  nation,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  probe  the  facts  to  the  bottom.  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
tells  of  a  miner  who  put  it  this  way  to  him  : 

^^  It  is  immaterial  to  you,  as  far  as  your  own  position  is  concerned,  who 
the  workmen  may  be  that  are  under  your  control ;  but  to  us  it  makes  a 
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vast  diffei^ence.  I  work  a  thousand  feet  under  ground.  I  go  every  morning 
and  take  my  lantern  a  thousand  feet  from  the  cheery  light  of  day,  and 
work  hard  all  day  for  four  dollars.  On  that  hill-side  there  is  a  little  cot- 
tage in  which  my  wife  and  four  children  live.  The  forces  of  our 
civilization  have,  in  the  struggle  for  an  adequate  remuneration  to  labor, 
given  me  enough  to  support  that  wife  and  those  children  in  the  deoency 
and  comfort  in  which  you  see  them  now.  I  have  separate  rooms  in  which 
the  children  may  sleep ;  my  wife  must  be  clothed  so  that  she  does  not 
feel  ashamed  in  mixing  with  her  neighbors ;  the  children  must  be  clothed 
as  befits  decency  and  order  and  the  grade  of  civilization  in  which  we  live, 
and  we  must  have  a  variety  of  food  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
and  a  taste  for  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

"While  my  work  is  very  arduous  I  go  to  it  with  a  light  heart  and 
perform  it  cheerfully,  because  it  enables  me  to  support  my  wife  and  my 
children.  I  am  in  hopes  to  bring  up  my  daughters  to  be  good  wives  and 
faithful  mothers,  and  to  offer  my  sons  better  opportunities  in  life  than  I 
had  myself.  I  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools,  churches, 
charitable  institutions,  and  other  objects  that  enter  into  our  daily  life ; 
but  after  I  have  maintained  my  family  and  performed  these  duties  not 
much  is  left  of  my  wages  when  the  week  is  ended. 

"  How  is  it  with  the  Chinaman?  The  Chinaman  can  do  as  much  work  No  wife,  no 
underground  as  I  can.     He  has  no  wife  and  family.    He  performs  none  of   *"™*  ^' 
these  duties.     Forty  or  fifty  of  his  kind  can  live  in  a  house  no  larger 
than  mine.     He  craves  no  variety  of  food.     He  has  inherited  no  taste 
for  comfort  or  for  social  enjoyment.     Conditions  that  satisfy  him    and 
make  him  contented  would  make  my  life  not  worth  living.  ♦  ♦  * 

'*  You  have  got  some  thousands  of  workmen  here   in  exactly  the  same  Th®  Christmn 
position  I  am.     When  these  are  driven  out,  what  will  be  the  situation?  waytoChinoae  ^ 
You  have  a  society  now  that  is  governed  by  patriotic  instincts  ;  a  society  ^^'^©Is- 
that  maintains  civil  government ;  maintains  schools  and  churches,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  civilization  ;  all  around  you  are  the  houses  of  American 
workmen  whom  you  know,  whose  language  you  understand,  whose  tradi- 
tions, hopes  and  fears  are  common  to  our  race,  whose  gods  are  your  gods, 
and  whose  affections  are  your  affections.     What  will  you  have  in  their 
place?    Instead    of  them  you    will    have   Chinese  hovels,    Chinese  huts 
everywhere  :    and,    instead    of   an  American  civilization,  you  will  have 
got  a  Chinese  civilization,  with  all  its  degrading  accessories,  precisely  as 
you  might  find  it  in  China.    Around  you  would  be  a  population  of  Chinese, 
with  Chinese  tastes,  Chinese  language,  and  Chinese  customs. 

'*  By  the  genius  of  our  j)eople,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  machinery  which  we 
have  invented,  it  has  l)een  made  possible  for  the  American  workman  to 
have  a  certain  share  of  the  pro<1ucts  of  industry   which  is  much  larger 
than  in  any  other  country.      Without  contributing  an3rthing  toward  this  Chinaman  oomee 
the  Chinaman  comes  in,  taking  advantage  of  our  skill  and  of  our  toil  and  J^v^t^e^f  con- 
of  our  struggles,  and  drives  us  from  the  fields  of  industry  which  we  have  ditions  created  hj 
created  and  which  our  race  alone  could  create."  ^    ®"' 

This  language  is  clearly  not  the  language  actually  used  by  any  miner. 
But  it  none  the  less  expresses  the  miner's  sentiments.  We  have  heard 
such  sentiments,  and  Senator  Jones  here  condenses  many  a  harangue  from 
his  white  workmen. 

Nor  is  it,  from  their  point  of  view,  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the  case, 
while  if  there  is  danger  anywhere  of  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  a 
population,  small  or  large,  who  would  say  it  is  a  thing  of  which  a 
statesman  is  not  bound  to  take  note  ? 
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France. 


Although  the  time  it  was  possible  to  remain  in  San  Francisco  was 
short,  a  very  searching  and  it  is  hoped  a  complete  examination  of  this 
question  was  made.  The  enquiry  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  already  alluded  to, 
had  been  carefully  studied,  as  had  been  much  other  literature  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  enquiry  had  taJcen  place.  It  was  important  to 
know  whether  the  gentlemen  who  then  testified  still  adhered  to  their 
testimony.  Meanwhile,  as  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  later  on, 
the  Treaty  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  had  been 
modified.  The  date  of  the  new  Treaty,  is  November  17th,  1880  ;  of  its 
ratification,  July  18th,  1881.  An  Act  roughly  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  "  the  Exclusion  Act,"  but  which  might  more  accurately  be  described 
as  the  Chinese  Laborers  Exclusion  Act,  was  passed  May  6th,  1882.  More 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  therefore,  had  gone  by  since  the  first  decided 
step  towards  exclusion  was  taken,  and  more  than  two  years  since  a 
most  stringent  exclusion  Act,  so  far  as  laborers  were  concerned,  was 
placed  on  the  statute  book.  An  amendment  Act — which  is  reproduced 
in  the  Appendix  (F) — was  just  coming  into  operation. 

Here  it  should  seem  were  conditions  more  than  usually  favorable  for 
judging,  in  the  light  of  experience,  the  whole  questio  n,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  Canada. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

We  were  in  a  new  country,  a  State  as  large  as  France,  a  State  which 
had  no  existence  thirty  years  ago,  a  country,  moreover,  of  peculiar  climate 
and  peculiar  geographical  features,  and  we  first  directed  our  enquiry  to  the 
influence  of  Chinese  immigration  on 
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The  forty-niners. 


A  railway  a 
necessity. 


The  Chinaman 
comes  forward  as 
a  laborer. 


California,  like  British  Columbia,  without  a  railway  must  have,  so 
far  as  direct  communication  was  concerned,  remained  isolated  from  the 
life  and  commerce  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent.  Between  her 
and  all  that  is  meant  by  "  western  civilization,  "  rose  two  immense  chains 
of  mountains.  More  than  this  there  are  vast  tracts  of  but  partially  settled 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Missouri. 

Such  enterprising  spirits  as  the  Forty-Niners  could  not  but  early  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  overcoming  what  might  well  have  seemed  the  impass- 
able barriers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  absence  of  a  railway  the 
State  could  not  grow,  could  not  be  developed,  could  receive  no  immigra- 
tion, except  in  units.  The  practised  eye  discerned  at  a  glance  the  wealth 
of  her  soil,  her  mineral  wealth — but  what  were  these  if  there  were  no 
laborers  ?  She  must  have  a  transcontinental  line  and,  again  like  British 
Columbia  in  this,  her  development  could  not  be  secured  by  a  trans- 
continental line  alone.  She  must  have  local  railways.  Transportation 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  the  other  could  only  be  made  easy   for 
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<x)minerce  and  travel  by  these.     As  it  were  to  illustrate  the  apothegm 

that  the  time  produces  the  man — the  Chinaman  who  had  come  to  California 

as  to  "  the   land  of  gold,"  presents  himself  as  a  laborer.     As  we  have 

seen,  he  was  welcomed.     Friend  and  foe  bear  witness  to  his  faithfulness 

and  his  patient  industry. 

Mr.  Low,  a  former  Governor  of  the  State  and  minister  to  China,  whose  S^^liT **®  ^^^^     . 
'  had  been  of  great 

evidence  is  summarized  in  this  volume, said  that  "up  to  the  present  Chinese  advantagre. 

labor  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  State,  looking  at  it  in  dollars  and  ^®  P-  ^®-  -^P-  ^ 

cents.     By  reason  of  our  isolation,  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Eastern 

States  and  of  Europe  could  not  get  here."    He  goes  on  to  testify  that  "on 

the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  four-fifths  of  the  labor  for  the  grading  was  ^jS^fiSj^^^.*^*' 

performed  by  the  Chinese."     He  adds,  that  in  the  work   of  reclaiming  ^^^^^ 

swamp  lands — the  tule-lands  as  they  are  called — much  the  larger  portion 

was  done  by  Chinese,   "for  two  reasons:  first,  the  labor  is  cheaper;  and, 

secondly,   it  is  an   unhealthy   sort  of  work,  because  it  is  in  malarious 

districts,  and  the  Chinese  seem  to  be  constituted  something  like  the  negro  ; 

they  are  not  affected  by  malaria  as  Anglo-Saxons  are."  The  witness  then 

makes  a  statement  to  the  eflfect,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 

when  the  Pacific  Railway  was  in  course  of  construction  on  the  western 

side  of  the  Sierra.     He  was  on  the  road  when  they  introduced  Chinese 

labor.      "  They  first  started  with  white  and  they  came  to  a  stand-still,  j^gt  started  with 

They  could  not  get  enough  to  prosecute  the  work."     They   were    then  They® JlS^"^  to  ^v 

offering  S45  a  month  and  board  for  white  labor.    Things  came  to  a  stand-  s^nd-still. 

still.     The  foreman  unwillingly  consented  to  take  enough  Chinamen  to 

fill  the  dump-carts  and  hold  the  drills,  while  white  men  held  the  horses  and 

struck  the  drills.     In  less  than  six  months  they  had  Chinese  doing  every-  in  less  than  six 

thing,  and  the  foreman  said  that,  taken  together,  the  Chinese  did  eighty  per  Chinese  doing 

cent,  as  much  as  the  whites,  while  the  wages  of  the  former  were  $31   a  ®^  ^'*>'^^*"^- 

month  and  they  boarded  themselves.     To  the  white  laborers  they  gave 

$45  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Crocker,  one  of  the  five  proprietors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
said,  they  went  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  white  labor.     They  adver-  Advertised  but 
tised  thoroughly  but  could  not  get  more  than  800  men.     They  got  Chi-  tlmi*^800  wWtS™°'' 
nese  and  found  them  good  all  round  ;  "  and  to-day  if  I  had  a  big  job  of  '"®°' 
work  that  I  wanted  to  get  through  quickly,  and  had  a  limited  time  to  do  ^^^  ^'  ^^^'  ^^'  ^ 
it  in,  I  should  take  Chinese  labor  to  do  it  with,  because  of  its  great  relia- 
bility, steadiness  and  aptitude  and  capacity  for  hard  labor."     He  goes  on 
to  say  that  their  powers  of  endurance  are  equal  to   those  of  the  best 
white  men,  and  that  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  best  Cornish 
miners  in  using  the  drill.     His  evidence  is  so  striking  we  give  an  extract 
from  the  original  report : 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  have  been  here 
twenty-six  years. 

"  Q.  What  has  been  your  business  ? — A.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  I  have  been  building  railroads. 

"  Q.  Did  you  commence  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  with 
white  or  Chinese  labor  ? — A.   We  commenced  with  white  labor. 
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"  Q.  How  long  did  yon  oonthMe  it  T — A.  We  never  discontinued  it ; 
we  haye  always  employed  white  labor. 

'*  Q.  I  mean  how  long  did  you  continue  with  that  kind  of  labor  exten- 
^finTpr^ndiced  sively  ? — A.  We  continued  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  we  found  we 
«ain0t  Chinese,     could  not  get  sufficient  labor  to  progress  with  the  road  as  fast  as  waa 

necessary,  and  felt  driven  to  the  experiment  of  trying  Chinese  labor.  I 
beHeve  that  all  our  people  were  prejudiced  against  Chinese  labor,  and  that 
there  was  a  disposition  not  to  employ  them. 

"  Q.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  people  were  prejudiced  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  especially  Mr.  Strobridge  and  myself,  wh6  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction, more  particularly.  I  had  charge  of  the  construction,  and  Mr. 
Strobridge  was  under  me  as  superintendent.  He  thought  that  the  Chi- 
netsre  would  not  answer,  considering  what  they  eat,  and  other  things,  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  ;  he  did  not  think  they  were  fit  laborers ; 
he  did  not  think  they  would  build  a  railroad.  We  advertised  very 
thoroughly,  and  sent  circulars  to  every  post  office  in  the  State,  inviting 
white  labor,  and  offering  large  prices  for  that  class  of  labor,  but  we  failed 
to  get  over  800  men.  Our  force  never  went  much  above  800  white 
laborers,  with  the  shovel  and  pick,  and  after  pay  day  it  would  run  down 
to  600  or  700  ;  then  before  the  next  pay  day  it  would  get  up  to  800  men 
again,  but  we  could  not  increase  beyond  that  amount.  Then  we  were 
compelled  to  try  Chinese  labor,  and  we  tried  them  on  the  light  work, 
thinking  they  would  not  do  for  heavy  work.  Gradually  we  found  that 
they  worked  well  there,  and  as  our  forces  spread  out  and  we  began  to 
occupy  more  ground,  said  felt  more  in  a  hurry,  we  put  them  into  the 
softer  cuts  and  finally  into  the  rock  cuts.  Wherever  we  put  them  we 
found  them  good,  and  they  worked  themselves  into  our  favor  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  we  found  we  were  in  a  hurry  for  a  job  of  work  it  was 
better  to  put  on  Chinese  at  once.  Previous  to  that  we  had  always  put  on 
white  men  ;  and  to-day,  if  I  had  a  big  job  of  work  that  I  wanted  to  get 
through  quickly,  and  had  a  limited  time  to  do  it  in,  I  should  take  Chinese 
labor  to  do  it  with,  because  of  its  greater  reliability  and  steadiness,  and 
their  aptitude  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 

This  is  surprising  enough  ;  but  what  follows  is  even  more  astonishing. 
Yet  that  the  small-boned  and  unmuscular  Chinamen  held  their  own 
against  the  best  miners  in  the  world,  if  they  did  not  beat  them,  is 
established  by  two  or  three  unimpeachable  witnesses. 

tiinese  power  of  uq  \\r}jat  are  their  powers  of  endurance? — A.  They  are  equal  to  the 
that  of  the         best  white  men.     We  tested  that  in  the  summit  tunnel,  which  is  in  the 

Sere*™**^  very  hardest  granite.     We  had  a  shaft  down  in  the  centra     We  were 

cutting  both  ways  from  the  bottom  of  that  shaft.  The  company  were  in 
a  very  great  hurry  for  that  tunnel,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  position  across 
the  mountains,  and  they  urged  me  to  get  the  very  best  Cornish  miners  and 
put  them  into  the  tunnel  so  as  to  hurry  it,  and  we  did  so.  We  went  to 
Virginia  City  and  got  some  Cornish  miners  out  of  those  mines,  and  paid 
them  extra  wages.  We  put  them  into  one  side  of  the  shaft,  the  heading 
leading  from  one  side,  and  we  had  Chinamen  on  the  other  side.  We 
measured  the  work  every  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Chinamen,  without 
fail,  always  outmeasured  the  Cornish  miners  ;  that  is  to  say  they  would 
cut  more  rock  in  a  week  than  the  Cornish  miners,  and  it  was  hard  work, 
steady  pounding  on  the  rock,  bone-labor.  The  Chinese  were  skilled  in 
using  the  hammer  and  drill,  and  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  very 
beat  Cornish  miners  in  that  work.  They  are  very  trusty,  they  are  very 
intelligent,  and  they  live  up  to  their  contracts.'' 
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Mr.  Strobridire,  the  superintendent,  who  is  described  by  Mr.  Low  as  a  pen*"^  ^y'^^ 
,  .        '       ,  „        ,      ,  ,         «        ,         /  built  by  Chinese. 

^'  smart  pushing  Irishman/  and  who  utterly  refused  at  first  to  boss  Chi- 
nese, gave  testimony  similar  to  Mr.  Crocker's.  The  road  he  says  was 
built  virtually  by  Chinese  labor.  His  evidence  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  previous  witness,  and  we  extract  a  few  of  his  answers  : 

'^  Q.  You  had  charge  of  the  work,  had  you  not,  pretty  much,  of  the 
whole  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  I  was  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion. 

"  Q.  That  gave  you  the  supervision  of  all  the  labor  on  the  road  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  How  did  you  commence  that  road  ? — A.  We  commenced  it  with 
white  labor. 

"Q.  Did  you  change  to  any  other? — A.  Yes,  we  changed  to  Chinamen. 
1  advertised  extensively  for  men,  wanted  several  thousand,  and  was  never 
able  to  get  over  700  or  800  men  at  one   time.     We  increased  finally  to  Unreliability  of 
10,000.     A  large  number  of  men  would  go  on  the  work  under  the  ad-  "^^^^  ^*^'* 
▼ertisements,   but  they  were   unsteady  men,  unreliable ;  some  of  them 
would  stay  a  few  days,  and  some  would  not  go  to  work  at  all.     Some 
would  stay  until  pay  day,  get  a  little  money,  get  drunk  and  clear  out. 
Finally  we  resorted  to  Chinamen.     I  was  very  much   prejudiced  against 
Chinese  labor.     I  did  not  believe  we  could  make  a  success  of  it.     I  be- 
lieve Chinese  labor  in  this  country  on  that  kind  of  work,  never  had  been 
a  success  until  we  put  them  on  there ;  but  we  did  make  a  success  of 
them.     We  worked  a  great  many  of  them,  and  built  the  road  virtually 
with  Chinamen,  though  the  white  labor  increased  very  much  after  intro- 
ducing Chinese  labor.     We  made  foremen  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  At  one  time  work- 
white  men,  teamsters  and  hostlers.     We  increased,  I  suppose,  to  2,000  or  i3$wchSiM«  "*^ 
2,600  white  men.     At  that  time  we  were  working  fully    10,000    Chi-  laiwrere. 
namen. 

"  Q.  Then  you  changed  your  views  as  to  the  Chinese  as  laborers  ? — A. 
Very  much. 

Mr.  Strobridge,  as  will  be  seen  in  reply  to  further  questions,  confirms 
what  Mr.  Crocker  says  as  to  the  Chinaman's  capacity   for  heavy  work  : 

"  Q.  How  did  you  find  them  to  compare  in  that  heavy  work  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  tunnels,  deep  cuts  and  rock-works,  with  the  white  labor 
you  had  ? — A.  They  were  equal  to  the  white  men. 

**  Q.  They  were  equal  to  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

"Q.  You  had  tests  occasionally  made  there,  as  I  read  at  the  time  in  White  and  Chinese 
the  newspapers,  between  white  labor  and  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes.  ^^^^  tested. 

"  Q.  Who  generally  came  out  ahead  1 — A.  When  they  were  working  on  in  drift  the  white ; 
a  drift,  as  they  sometimes  did,  if  there  was  any  difference  it  was  with  the  [**  ^*^®f SJ"  p^ 
white  men ;  but  the  key  of  the  situation  was  the  summit  tunnel,  which  came  out  ahead, 
was  very  hard  rock,  and  we  undertook  to  stock   that  with  the  best  of 
white  men.     We  considered  them  to  be  at  that  time  superior  to  China- 
men, but  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  work  filled  with  white  men,  although 
we  only  worked  eight  hours.     We  worked  in  eight  hour  shifts,  and  as  we 
could   not   keep   the  work   favorable  we  put  in  a  gang   of   Chinamen. 
Finally,  before  the  work   was  half  done,  perhaps,  I  do  not  recollect  at 
what  stage,  the  Chinamen  had  possession  of  the  whole  work.     At  last  the 
white  men  swore  they  would  not  work  with  Chinamen  anyhow. 

^^  Q.  In  that  particular  tunnel,  or  all  along  1 — A.  In  that  particular 
tunnel,  not  on  the  other  work.  We  always  had  gangs  of  white  men.  We 
employed  all  the  white  men  we  could  get  so  long  as  they  would  work. 
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No  white  man 
turned  away. 


Perhaps  a  case  in 
which  Chinese 
labor  provided 
work  for  whit« 
men. 


"  Q.  Would  you  always  give  white  men  labor  when  asked  for  it  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  white  man  turned  away  for  want  of  a  place, 
to  my  knowledge." 

Now,  here  was  a  case  in  which  work  was  probably  provided  by  Chinese 
labor  for  white  men — a  thing  not  at  all  inconsistent.  Mr.  Evans' 
evidence  given  below  proves  that  the  same  thing  occurred  iu  his  experi- 
ence. Every  hour  of  delay  in  completing  the  line  was  a  loss  in  wealth 
and  convenience  to  the  people  of  California,  and  to  workmen  or  others 
looking  to  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  other  industries  we 
shall  see  that  the  contention  is  made  that  but  for  Chinese  labor  in  a 
given  branch  there  would  be  no  room  for  white  labor,  because  competi- 
tion with  the  East  would,  without  the  Chinese,  have  been  out  of  the 
question. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  railway  building  it  is  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  D.  Colton,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  His  evidence  is  specially  valuable,  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  effect  of  a  railway  built  partly  by  Chinese  in 
settling  up  the  country.  One  of  the  points  made  by  persons  opposed  to 
Chinese  is  that  their  employment  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  leaves 
the  country  without  the  advantages  of  a  certain  percentage  of  settlers 
sure  to  have  been  left  behind  by  white  laborers.  The  assumption  that 
white  laborers  employed  on  a  railway  settle  along  the  line  they  help  to 
construct  is  gratuitous.  The  army  of  men  employed  by  the  contractors 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  Moosomin  to  the 
Rockies,  went  back  like  a  returning  tide  when  the  contract  was  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Colton's  evidence  shows  what  we  might  expect,  that  the  moment  the 
railway  is  constructed  settlers  pour  in.  To  build  a  line  must  be  a  means 
of  settling  up  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  if  it  can  be  con- 
structed more  rapidly  by  Chinese  labor  than  would  be  the  case  were  they 
not  employed  their  employment  must  hasten  settlement.  A  portion  of 
Mr.  Colton 's  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 


Do  white  laborers 
employed  on  rail- 
ways settle  along 
the  line  ? 


See  J.  C.  R.,  p.589. 
and  p.  3W  Ap.  A. 

Southern  Pacific 
constructed  not 
altogether  by 
Chinese  labor. 


"  Q.  Are  you  the  vice-president  or  the  president  of  the  company  ? — 
A.   At  this  time  I  am  the' vice-president. 

"  Q.  You  have  constructed  it  by  Chinese  labor  I  believe  ? — A.  Not 
altogether. 

"  Q.  I  mean  principally  1 — A.  A  proportion  of  it ;  the  heads  of  the 
construction  departments  were  white  laborers. 

"  Q.  The  construction  of  this  road  gave  employment  to  a  great  many 
white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  You  had  no  government  subsidy,  I  believe,  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir ;  excepting  the  land  subsidy. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  road  from  Lathrop  1 — A.  From  Lathrop, 
or  rather  from  Goshen,  l>etween  four  and  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  proper  has  been  constructed. 

"  Q.  A  good  part  of  it  through  a  farming  country  1 — A.  A  great  por- 
tion of  it. 

"  Q.  It  has  opened  up  that  vast  country  for  settlement  ? — A.  It  has. 

"  Q.  What  class  of  people  are  and  have  been  settling  there  since  the 
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road  was  built  ? — A.  What  you  might  temi  an  average  class  of  the  immi-  White  settlers 
grants  who  settle  up  all  our  new  Territories  and  States.  the  building  of 

"  Q.  White  immigrants  ? — A.  Pretty  much  all  white.     There  are  very  ^^^^  **"^* 
few  of  any  other  kind.     They  are  mostly  from  the  Western  States ;  some 
are  Europeans." 

The  North-West,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  dupli- 
cates this  experience.  After  the  line  was  built  settlers  went  in,  and  now 
for  many  miles  on  either  side  it  would  be  hard  to  tind  a  homestead. 

"  Q.  Could  you  have  constructed  that  road  without  Chinese  labor  ? —  Without  Chinese 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  constructed  so  quickly,  and  with  qmVkness  or^cer 
anything  like  the  same  amount  of  certainty  as  to  what  we  were  going  to  |i'iijt.v  in  building 
accomplish  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

"  Q.   You  had  several  thousand  laborers  on  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Could  you  have  obtained  that  number  of  white  laborers  ? — A.  I 
think  not. 

"  Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  experience  since  your  connection  with  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  that  you  could  not  obtain  white 
labor  ? — A.  We  certainly  could  not  in  that  number. 

"  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  these  railroads  (^ihmuhI  up 
upon  the  settlement  and  building  up  of   the    country? — A.   From    niy  ofVanJ^hafwoufd 
stand-point  I  shink  it  has  done  a  ffreat  deal  for  this  State  and   coast.  It  otherwise  have 
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has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  vacant  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"  Q.  Have  the  settlements  followed  the  railroads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
constantly  increasing.  Our  railroad  construction  is  the  reverse  in  this 
country  from  what  it  is  in  any  other.  They  are  built  in  other  countries 
to  take  people  out.  Here  we  build  a  railroad  so  that  people  may  go  into 
the  wilderness  and  settle  it  up. 

"  Q.  The  railroad  is  the  pioneer?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Many  districts  where  Railway  the 
there  were  twenty -five  and  thirty  miles  between  each  settlement,  or  farm  P*""^^'- 
house,  are  now  being  settled  up.  Take  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  railroad 
campared  with  three  or  four  years  ago.  One  car  would  then  go  up  the 
valley.  I  have  been  on  the  tniin  when  there  would  be  but  two  or  three 
passengers  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  road.  Now  it 
takes  four  cars  to  do  that  business. 

"  Q.   What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  the 
construction  of  lateral  roads  ? — A.  I  think  most  favorable  in  every  way. 
Lateral  roads  by  themselves  would    not  be  profitable  to  railroad  propri- 
etors, but  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  they  would  Lateral  roads  had 
o^xjn  up.     I  think  as  a  rule  they  have  advanced  the  value  of  lands  from  v'lVu'^^jnVmr'OO 
200  to   1,000  per  cent.     Much   of  the  land   in   the  Salinas  Valley,  for  u>  i.(KK)  percent. 
instance,  was  oflered  to  us  at  $2  an  acre,  for  which  they  are  charging  now 
8*25  and  835  an  acre  since  the  road  was  built  through  that  country. 

Mr.  Colton  is  as  unhesitating  as  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Strobridge  as 
to  the  Chinaman's  capacity  for  hard  work  and  as  a  laborer  generally. 

"Q.  What  is  the  capacity  of  Chinese  and  their  inclination  to  do  hard  cp.^^.jt^  f^^  ^^^^d 
work  l — A.   I  have  never  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  did  not,  to  v ork. 
use  a  common  expression,  fill  the  bill. 

''  Q.  Did  you  see  the  work  done  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  after 
it  was  completed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

**  Q.   Do  you  know  what  kind  of  men  were  employed  there  ? — A.   I  have  --  (,,  ^  p^^  cent,  of 
gtated  that  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  our  construction  force  were  Chinamen,  eojjst ruction  force 
I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  here,  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
there  was  never  a  white  laborer  who  wanted  work  who  was  refused. 

'2. 
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"  Q.  What  wages  did  you  pay  them :  the  same  as  you  paid  the  Chinamen  I 

— A.  No,  sir  ;  we  paid  them  as  a  rule  twice  what  we  paid  the  Chinamen. 

"  Q.  You  paid  them  twice  as  much  ?  Did  they  do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

— A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  did  teaming  and  certain  classes  of  work.     I  have 

Chinamen  cumnot  never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could  drive  a  team  much.     Teamsters  and 

drive  teams.  g^jj  ^y^^^  department  we  give  to  white  men.     When  we  are  building  a 

bridge,  or  trestle  work,   "  it  is  in  the  hands  of  white  laborers,  and  all  the 
labor  done  about  it,  outside  of  carpenter  work,  is  given  to  white  laborers." 

Sec  J.  c.  U.  p.  720,       Mr.  West  Evans  sjave  evidence  iust  as  emphatic,  just  as  clear  in  its 

and  p.  318.  Ap  A.      .  .  r  »  J 

ring  of  certainty.     Such  testimony  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of 
Chinese  labor  on  railways. 

"  Q.  Have  you  been  extensively  engaged  in  building  Railroads  I — 
A.  Somewhat  extensively. 

"  Q.  What  labor  have  you  used  on  your  works  generally '] — A.  In  the 
manufacture  of  railroad-ties  I  have  used  white  labor ;  in  building  railroads 
I  use  mostly  Chinese  labor. 
White  labor  for  "  Q.  What  kind  of  la>>or  is  most  satisfactory  to  you  *? — A.  Chinamen 

railway  ties;  ('hi-      .  ixx  x-  £     j.'  n 

nese  labor  build-  giv®  US  better  satisfaction  generally. 

in«:  roads.  •<  Q,  j^  railroading  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  railroad  building. 

"  Q.  How  extensively  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  out  railroad-ties  ? 
— A.  I  have  been  in  the  business  ever  since  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
started.     I  think  that  was  in  1863. 

*^  Q.  Supplying  that  company  and  others  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  How  many  white  men  do  you  employ  in  your  busiest  time  ] — 
A.  Probably  from  400  to  500. 

Here  again  is  a  case  where  Chinese  lal>or  provided  employment  for 
whites,  for  if  the  building  of  the  road  were  not  going  forwanl  there 
would  l)e  no  necessity  for  ties. 

Hani  to  Ket  white       "  Q.   Are  you   the  West  Evans  who  a^lvertised  evtensively  in  a  news- 
liiborcrs.  paper  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  white  lal>orers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  success  did  you  meet  with  ? — A.  I  got  very  few. 
"  Q.  How  many  did  you  advertise  for  ? — A.   I  wanted  a  hundred. 
"  Q.   How  many  did  you  get  ? — A.  Twenty  or  thirty,  I  guess.     I  sent 
more  than  a  hundred  up  to  the  work,  but  they  would  not  work  when  they 
iK)t  there. 

o  

"  Q.   For  what  reason  ? — A.  They  thought  it  was  too  hard  work. 
"  Q.   How  many  did  you  retain  ?-— A.    From   twenty  to  thirty  ;  j)ossibly 
thirty. 

"  Q.  Did  they  work  by  contract  or  stated  wages  ] — A.  They  worked  in 
building  the  railroad  by  the  month,  and  in  making  ties  they  worked  by 
the  piece. 

*'  Q.  Which  road  was  that  ? — A.  The  Mendocino  road. 
If  surplus  of  white       "  Q.   Do  you  think  there  is  a  surplus  of  white  lalK)rers  in  the  State? — 
hii8°no\"been  able  -A..  I  have  not  been  able  to  employ  it.   I  want  men  now  and  cannot  get  them, 
to  employ  it.  "  Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  men  for  lal)or  1 — A.  In  building  the  road 

we  started  men  in  on  840  a  month  and  lK)ard.     If  a  man  was  found  to  be 
worth  more,  we  ]mid  it  to  him. 

"Q.  Do  you   think  the  Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  State? — 
A.   I  think  so. 
,,,,,,  "  Q.  Greatly  so? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  the  work  we  have 

C  ould  not  have  ^  -^  i  i         ^  i 

achieved  ho  much  done  here  without  tliem ;  at  least  i  have  done  work  that  would  not  nave 
ncse.^"^  ^^^   ^^1^  done  if  it  hatl  not  been  for  Chinamen,  work  that  could  not  have  been 

done  without  them. 
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"Q.  White  men  can  do  any  work   that  the  Chinamen  could  do  I- 


A.  Oh,  yes ;  but,  understand  me,  I  tried  to  get  white  men  to  do  this 
work  and  failed." 

Not  merely  did  railway  work  offer  itself  to  this  laborer ;   millions  of  Tule-lands. 
acres  of  tule-lands  were  in  the  state.     These  lands,  formed  by  the  delta 
of  the  Sacramento  and  St.  Joaquin  rivers,  and  tide-waters  are,  as  the  story 
of  Egypt  shows,  the  most  productive  that  can  invite  the  farmer's  toil.  They 
are  very  extensive.  Mr.  Brooks  calculates  that  there  are  5,000,000  acres  of 
such  lands     Forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield  on  the 
lands   formed   by   the    winter   freshets,    while    root  crops  of    all    kinds 
flourish  wdth  extraordinary  luxuriance  on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the 
overflowing  tide.     Mr.  Seward  tells  us  that  in  1876  only  5,500,000  acres 
of  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation  of  all  kinds.     Much  of  this  is 
subject  to  total  failure  of  crops  in  consequence  of  droughts.     Redeemed 
swampland  is  liable  to  no  such  danger.  California  is  already  a  great  wheat- 
producing  State.     According  to  the  author  Just  referred  to,  it  is  destined 
to  produce  at  an  early  day  far  more  wheat  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.     No  rain    falls   during   the   harvesting   season.     Grain  may  be 
stacked  with  impunity  in  the  idpen  tield  or  piled  up  without  thatching  or 
cover  of  any  kind.     The  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  to  a  miiiimum.     The  farmer  has,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  safe  transportation.  The  reclamation  of  tule-lands  and  the  irriga- 
tion of  higher  lands— these   are  the   means   by   which  California  is  to 
attain    preeminent   in   agriculture.      150,000  acres   of    tule-land    Were  150.000  acr«»  of 
*f>claimed    in    ^876.     These    lands    are    reclaimed    by    building    dykes,  ed  Intone  "year. 
gates   anil    ditches,    to   prevent    the   overflow.     The   plan  was     to    con-  Chinese  employed 
tract  by  the  yard  with  some  Chinese  merchant,  who  supplied  the  men.  a^h^^man."^*^^ 
Mr.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Tide  Land  Reclamation  Company,  testified 
as  foUows  : — 

''Q.  Could  you  reclaim  these  lands  >vith  white  labor  ^ — A.  Not  success-  uvnd  could  not 
fuUy  at  this  time.     I  do  not  think  that  we  could  get  the  white  men  to  do  J?,^y^^f  .l^^f^out 
the  work.     It  is  a  class  of  work  that  white  men  <do  not  like.     We  have  the  Chinese. 
tried  them  to  a  certain  extent.     The  special  advantage  of  Chinese  labor 
in  work  of  that  kind  is  owing  to  the  contract  system.     They  form  little 
communities  among  themselves,  forty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and   they  are 
jointly  interested  in  the  contract.     We  could  not  get  white  men  to  do 
that.     They  would  not"  be  harmonious  and  agree  among  themselves,  but 
the  Chinese  form  little  families  among  themselves,  do  their  own  cooking, 
live  in  little  camps  together,  and  the  work  is  staked  off  for  them  sepa- 
rated.    We  first  giX'e  a  large  contract  to  one  or  two  Chinamen,  and  they 
sub-let  it  in  smaller  Contracts  ;  that  is  the  general  system.     White  labor 
could  not  l)e  worked -in  that  way  at  all" 

The   witness  created  some  suq)rise  by  stating  that  the  land   utterly  Value  of 

woict^  before  becomefe  worth  from  $20  to  SlOO  an  acre.     The  Chinese  had  land  from  $20  to 
'w  tii9i/c>  "''^-*"*  SlOO  an  acre. 

bv  their  labor  in  all  directions  added  »eighty  or  ninety  millions  a  year  to 
the  w-calth  of  California. 

Mr.  Solomon  Heydenfeldt  also  gave  very  strong  testimony  as  to  the 
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Only  by  Chinese 
up  to  the  present 
could  tulo-lands 
have  been  re- 
claimed. 


l^hinese   spccially 
fltted  for  tule- 
and  reclamation. 


useful  part  played  by  Chinese  in  the  reclamation  of  tule-lands,  as  well  as 
in  every  field  of  labor  they  entered.  Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that  a  former 
Surveyer-General  of'  the  Stieite  of  California  computed  the  wealth  for 
which  the  State  was  indebted  to  Chinese  labor  in  the  building  of  railways 
and  the  reclaiming  of  tule-lands  at  $289,700,000. 

It  is  established  by  incontrovertible  evidence — indeed  there  is  no  evi 
dence  on  the  other  side — that  only  by  Chinese  labor  could  these  tule-lands 
have  been  reclaimed.  Whether  or  not  white  men  could  have  stood  the 
the  malarious  atmosphere,  while  working  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
and  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  round  their  heads,  they  could  not  have  been  got 
to  do  it.  Even  at  the  present  stage  of  Californian  history  it  is  clear 
these  lands  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  Chinese.  That  a  day  will  come 
when  white  men  shall  be  willing  to  do  that  work  there  can  be  equally 
little  doubt.  But  the  Chinese,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  explained,  on 
physiological  principles  are  specially  fitted  for  such  employment,  because 
they  seem  less  aftected  by  air  weighted  with  poison  than  white  men. 
Until  labor  has  become  a  drug  in  the  market  no  white  man  can  be  got 
to  go  into  this  work  of  tule-land  reclamation,  and,  therefore,  granting  for 
the  moment  that  in  the  case  of  work  white  men  will  do,  a  government 
should  step  in  and  exclude  Chinese  immigration  from  interfering  with  it, 
or  limit  the  interference,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  we  have 
not  here  a  case  in  which  Chinese  immigration  is  an  unqualified  benefit. 

For  if,  in  the  absence  of  Chinese,  these  tule-lands  would  be  left  to  the 
mosquito  and  the  bull-frog,  this  would  be  a  great  loss  to  California,  and 
therefore,  a  great  loss  to  the  world,  and,  therefore,  also  a  loss  to  every 
working  man  on  the  habita))le  globe.  At  a  glance  it  seems  ivs  if  it  was 
only  the  man  who  owned  these  tule-lands,  who  was  enriched  when,  for 
what  he  paid  a  SI  an  acre  or  nothing,  he  gets  after  thoroughly  reclaiming 
it  an  average  of  §75  an  acre.  Seven  or  ten  million  dollars  in  reality  were 
in  a  single  year  (1876)  brought  to  swell  the  wealth  of  mankind,  available 
for  the  use  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist.  There  had  been 
added  150,000  acres  to  the  bread-producing  area  of  the  world. 

In  this  case  the  Chinese  laborer  can  in  no  way  come  into  competition 
with  white  labor. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  the  companies  engaged  in  the  reclamation  of 
tule-lands  require  a  given  number  of  Chinese  laV)orei"s,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  every  white  man,  and  the  working  man,  no  less  than  the  rich  man,  that 
they  should  have  them,  unless  there  are  countervailing  considerations  of 
a  moral  or  political  character.  Moral  and  political  considerations  may 
far  outweigh  material  ones.  Most  important  are  these  aspects  of  the 
present  enquiry,  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  opjjosed  to  Chinese  immigration,  admits  that  the 
Chinese  "  have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
public  works  of  California,  and  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
state  up  to  a  certain  period.  I  think,"  he  says,  '*the  time  was  when  they 
were  greatly  needed  and  did  much  good.' 
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It  would  not  \ie  just  to  Mr.  Briggs  or  to  the  section  of  public  opinion 
he  represents  to  leave  his  evidence  here. 

Q.  "  If  you  look  l>ack  in  the  history  of  California  to  the  time  when  these  ™^^  *^i7th  ^*^ 
great  public  works  did  not  exist,  would  you  not  find  that  the  bringing  in  Chinese  had  never 
of  Chinamen,   for  some  time  any  way,  would  have  been  a  useful  plan? —  come. 
A.   I  cannot  say  that,  V)ecause  I  believe  if  the  Chinese  labor  had  not  been 
available,  that  laV>or  would  have  l>een  brought  here  from  other  sources.  I 
believe  our  public  works  would  have  been  carried  on  as  in  the  Eastern 
States  twenty-five  years  ago.    True,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  and 
work  might  have  l)een  retarded,  but  future  development  of  the  country  by 
them  would  have  been  of  vast  importance  to  the  State,  whereas  with  th 
Chinese,  when  the  railroads  were  completed,  their  mission  was  ended." 

This  is  the  most  extreme   position  taken  up  by  the  anti-Chinese  party. 
In  answer  to  another  question  he  took   a  more  moderate  view  : 

**  I  think  the  Chinese  have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  our  public  works,  and  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  state  up  to  a  certain  period.  We  have  outlived  that  day.  The 
building  of  the  overland  railroads,  and  the  interior  roads,  required  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  labor ;  laborers  who  would  follow  up  the  work  and  live  in 
a  very  primitive  way,  board  themselves,  take  care  of  themselves,  without 
families  ;  labor  that  was  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  hence  I  believe  the 
Chinese  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  State.  I  think  we  derived 
a  peculiar  advantage  from  their  presence  here  in  early  days  ;  but  we 
have  outlived  that  day;  we  have  finished  these  works,  and  now  this  Chinese  now  in- 
labor  must  go  into  other  channels,  other  industries,  into  agriculture,  bo^ys^d  girl^.^*^** 
viticulture,  factories,  etc.,  and  take  the  places  which  otherwise  would  be 
filled  with  white  laborers  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  country, 
to  an  extent  that  almost  prevents  the  whites  from  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment. They  now  take  the  place  of  boys  and  girls  that  are  growing  up  in 
this  country.  I  l>elieve  that  the  peculiar  advantage  derived  from  this 
laVjor  ha.s  l>een  outpfrown." 

Tlie  positions  it  will  be  seen  are  quite  distinct.  The  one  position  is  Different  theories 
that  the  Chinese  in  building  transcontinental  and  local  railways  were  pccting  Chinese, 
almost  indisj)ensaljle,  but  that  now  they  are  injurious  ;  the  other  is  that 
the  country  would  have  been  ultimately  better  had  it  never  seen  them. 
There  are  those  who  think  the  Chinaman's  usefulness  is  gone,  if  he  was 
not  from  first  to  last  an  injury.  There  are  again  those  who  think  he  has 
been,  is  and  will  be  useful. 

Men,  like  Mr.  Babcock,  say  that  in  a  new  country  cheap  labor  is  a  in  a  new  country 
necessity,  and  a  witness  before  the  Joint  Committee  who  was  against  necessity. 
Chinese  immigi^ation  argued  that  in  a  new  country  cheap  labor  was 
analogous  to  protection  to  infant  industries.  Indeed,  Mr.  Babcock 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  cheap  labor  instead  of  driving  out  labor  provides 
a  market  for  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  under  certain  conditions  this  pro- 
position is  sound,  though  there  is  a  lurking  fallacy  in  the  sense  attached  by 
some  parties  to  the  word  lalx>r. 

The  mere  political  economist  might  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  such 
evidence  taken  at  a  grave  enquiry  ? 
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Has  a  govern-  The   theory  that  a  government   has   nothinc  to  do  with  the  rate  of 

ment  anything  to                                                  ii-.i  ,..  iij 

do  with  regulating  wages    may    be    good    political    economy,  but    it    is    not  calculated 

the  rate  of  wages  ?  ,                         j     '^     ii»     .                                              i  .                i.i     ^  i             ^    i 

to    commend    itselt    to    wage-earners,    and  is    not  likely    to  be    acted 

on  by  the  government  of  a  country  where  wage-earners  have  a  potent 

voice  in  the  constitution.    Nor,  indeed,   would  it  be  acted  on  by  a  wise 

statesman,  however  unchecked  his  power.     It  is,  however,  a  dangerous 

thing  to  encourage  the  idea  that  a  government  can  be  paternal  and  l>e 

useful.    But  there  is  a  wide  distance  l>etween  the  conviction  that  govern- 

If  wages  are  ment  can  do  everything  and  that  it  can  do  nothing.     If  it  can  be  shown 

imtural  conipe-       ^^^^  wages  are  lowered  not  by  a  healthy  and  fair  competition  between 

made  out  for  fellow   citizens,  but  l>etween  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  aliens  whose 

Sterference.^  standard  of  comfort  is  below  what  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  require, 

who  have  thrown  aside  every  weight  which  could  impede  them  in  the 

race  of  competition,  then  a  case  would  be  made  out  for  the  consideration 

of  the  Government.     At  the  same  time  there  is  the  peril  of  the  delusion 

Wages  cannot  be    taking  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  waafe-earners,  that  wasres  can  be  indetin- 
indeflnitely  raised.  ,  .  o  '  o 

itely  raised.     The  moment  wages  rise  to  that  height  which  sends  j)rotits 

below  the  rate  of  interest  plus  a  fair  return  for  risk  and  exertion  on  the 

part  of  the  capitalist,  the  speculation  will  be  abandoned,  and  production 

in  that  particular  industry  ceases.    The  stoppage  of  production  diminishes 

the   general    wealth    of    mankind,    and   in  that   diminution  every  man, 

laborer   as    well    as    capitalist,    shares,    and     the    laborers    immediately 

thrown  out  of  employment  lose  in  addition  what  they  would  have  earned, 

at  current  rates,  during  the  time  they  are  out  of  (*iiiploynient,  had  they 

If  an  industry  can  been  employed.     If,  therefore,  an  industry  can  be   carried  on  at  a  profit 

Chinese  which        with  Chinese  labor  which  could  not  be  so  carried  on  with  white*  labor, 

would  have  to  be    then  it  is  in  the  interest  of   the   working  man  and   in   the  interest  of 

query  :  are  they      ^^^  whole  community  that  such  industry  should  be  worked  by   means   of 

?her«^  '    van  igt  ^j^^  Chinese,  unless,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  are  counterbalancing 

considerations.  The  character  of  the  labor,  whether  free  or  servile,  would  be 
But  moral  may  an  element  of  great  importance.  If  the  labor  employed  be  truly  servile, 
considerations.       in  the  end  it  can  only  be  attended  by  a  curse.     It    may  enrich  a  few 

Influence  of  individuals,  but  it  infuses  a  virus  into  labor  relations  and  the  community 

servile  labor.  n  i  •  i 

generally  which   no  wealth  or  prosperity  can  outweigh. 

The    evidence  establishes    that    Chinese  are  as   a  rule  brought  under 

an  arrangement  something  like  this  :    the  money  is  advanced  them   to 

cross  the  ocean  and   they  agree  to  pay  so  much    in  return.     Owing  to 

the  structure  of   Chinese  society  on   the  Coast  this  undoubtedly   looks 

Chinese  contracts  like  contract-labor,  but  it  is  not  :  it  is  wholly  different  from  the  contract 
is  it  coolie  labor  ?  ...  '  -^ 

by  which  coolies  are  carried  to    Peru.     It  might  be  properly  described 
in  a   familiar  phra.se — assisted   passage — only   that  the  assisted  passage 
in  this  case  is  a  private  arrangement.     The  objectionable  feature  about 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  repayment  is  enforced. 
An  ugly  feature.  Mr.  Frederick  F.  Low,  whom  we  have  before  quot^  (and  there  could 

he  no  higher  authority),  gives  evidence  as  follows  : 
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"  Q.  How  is  the  contract  enforced  here  ?     For  instance,  a  Chinaman  The  way  the  con- 
lands  on   our  shore  ;  there  is  no  law  here  to   enforce  a  contract  made 
abroad.     By  what  means  do  they  compel  the  Chinaman  to  pay  the  price 
per  month  to  the  Six  Companies. — A.  You  can  very  well  conceive  that 
Chinamen  coming  here,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  language  and  customs,  with 
these  Six  Companies  or  any  one  firm  or  company  telling  him  what  his 
duties  are,  with  the  surveillance  that  they  exercise  over  him,  and  with  an 
arrangement  which  they  are  supposed  to  have,  in  fact  I  know  they  have.  Arrangement 
with  the  steamship  companies,  that  no  Chinaman  can  purchase  a  ticket  ^mpSnies!^  ^^ 
to  return  home  unless  he  brings  a  certificate  from  the  heads  of  these  com- 
jjanies,  that  he  is  free  from  debt ;  it  is  veiy  natural  that  he  will  pay  his 
pro  rain  per  month  until  he  works  put  his  debt. 

"  Q.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  a  common  carrier,  subsidized  by 
the  general  Government,  refuses  to  take  a  Chinaman  home  unless  his 
associates  say  he  has  paid  his  debts'? — A.  Not  only  that  company, 
but  all  comjjanies — other  companies  aside  from  the  Pacific  Mail. 
There  was  a  company  here,  of  w^hich  Macondray  it  Co.  were  the 
agents,  and  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  missionaries  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese.  I  remember  going  myself  to  Major  Otis,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Macondray  it  Co.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  was  a  great  outrage  that  they  should  put  this  exaction  upon 
the  Chinese.  Otis  said  *  this  is  the  custom  ;  it  has  been  in  existence  for 
years  ;  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  do  it,  and  if  we  do  not  conform  to  the  custom 
aU  the  trade  will  go  over  their  vessels  and  we  will  not  get  any.'  I  presume 
it  is  the  custom  that  exists  to-day." 

Then  on  all  the  large  works,  such  as  tule-land  reclamation  and  railway  Contracts  for 
building,  the  contract  is  not  between  employes  and  employed  but  between  works, 
the  employer  of  labor  and  some  "  merchant," — really,  of  course,  a  labor- 
broker.     On  tule-lands  the  contract  is  made  at  so  much  a  yard,  and  the  Contract  as  tot  ule- 
employes  need  care  little  about  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  individual  men ;  ^yaJd"  ^  ""*^ 
on  a  railway  it  is  different — so  much  a  month  V>eing  paid  each  man — and 
one  witness,  a  railway  contractor  examined  at  Portland,  said  that  when  a  On  railways  the 
man  was  objected  to,  the  boss  Chinaman  instead  of  removing  him  from  the  Slipteil. 
road  transferred  him  to  another  gang,  and  they  were  all  so  much  alike 
that  the  deception  was  not  easily   discovered. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  in  1876,  and  some  by  ourselves,  on  Character  of 
the  character  of  the  Chinaman  as  a  laborer,  and  in  his  praises — and  the  laborers, 
praises  w^ere  well  deserved  for  many  humble  virtues — his  "  docility  "  is 
dwelt  on  and  his  "  reliability,"  and  one  of  the  reasons  iriven  why  the  labor  The  "reliability" 

,.   ,,  ,  ,  .  ,      ,  ,  „         /  .  ,    of   the  Chinaman 

was  so  reliable  was  that  the  contract  was  with  the  "  boss     and  not  with  on  railways  may 

the  men.     Therefore,  if  the  boss  had  to  have  a  certain  number  of  men  at 

the  railway  the  fact  that  ten  of  his  men  might  be  sleeping  off*  an  opium 

debauch  would  not  prevent  ten  others  being  in  their  places.     One  of  the 

witnesses,   a   railway    contractor,  who  said    he   never  saw   a  Chinaman 

drunk,  said  he  had  seen  them   on  his   line  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

The  staying  power  of  the  Chinaman  at  railway  work  may,  therefore,  have 

been  deceptive,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  white  laboring  man  to  point  this 

out.     Still  the  evidence  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  are 

capable  of  hard  toil.     At  heavy  work  as  well  as  at  the  lighter  labor  in 
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the  towns  it  is  proved  that  they  show  themselves  more  "  reliable  "  and 
more  "  docile"  than  white  men.     A  Government  cannot  look  at  a  citizen 
of  a  free  country  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hand  of  capital.    The  jade  is  much 
more  docile  than  the  charger  and  each  is  useful  in  its  place. 
It  is  possible  for         A  country  is  not  developed  merely  by  work.     The  character  and  habits 

labor  to  be  useful  "^  r  ^      ^ 

to  a  railway  and    of  the  workers  are  of  importance,  as  well  as  the  incidents  attaching  to  the 
detrimental  to  the  ...  . 

country.  labor,  and  men  like  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Pixley  and  others  hold — as  a  railway 

sub-contractor  already  referred  to  as  examined  at  Portland  held — that 
though  the  railway  may  pay  more  for  white  labor  the  country  gains  in 
settlement.  This,  however,  is  stated  as  an  (i  priori  theory  not  as  a  pro- 
position established  by  facts,  and  we  have  seen  it  did  not  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  And  if  the  railway  be  not  built 
there  will  be  no  settlers  with  characters  to  consider.  We  have  seen  above 
that  railways  built  by  Chinese  labor  led  to  the  settlement  of  whites  in  the 
country  through  which  the  railway  passed.  There  are  other  standpoints 
from  which  this  question  must  be  viewed,  which  command  a  more 
extensive  outlook,  and  one  more  fruitful  of  suggestion. 

MINING. 

Mr.  Seward  talcu-       Not  only  as  a  railway  builder  but  as  a  miner  the  Chinaman  has  played 
latcH  that  the  '^  ,.-        .  -    -  ^    -         ^     \   ^ 

(Chinese  luinorHof  a  large  part  in  California.     80  early   as  1861,  mining  claims  had  been 

have  paid  the         bought  by  Chinese  miners  to  the  extent  of  .Sl,3-^>0,000,  and  82,160,000  had 

been  paid  by  them  for  water  rates.     They  had  to  cope  with  great  difficulties. 

They  had  to  face  oppression  on  the  part  of  ruffians  and  submit  to  hostile 

taxation.    But  no  thought  of  receding  occurred  to  them.    An  Act  in  1852 

Partial  loj?islation  provided  that  a  liceiLse  of  S3  a  month  should  l)e  levied  on  foreigners  working 

Oiin"^e.  "^  in  placer  and  quartz  mining.     It  also  provided  that  companies  employing 

foreigners  should  pay  the  tax,  and  that  foreigners  not  paying  the  license 

could  not  sue  or  defend  in  the  coui  ts.    In  another  year  this  Uix  was  raised 

to  $4  a  month.    The  next  year  it  was  augmented  $2  a  month.    The  tax  was 

clearly  intended  to  drive  the  Chinese  miner  away.      In  1861,  an  Act  was 

passed  which  was  so  worded  as  to  exclude  the  Chinese  miner  from  taking 

metals  from  the  mines  or  holding  a  mining  claim,  "  unless  he  shall  have  a 

license  therefor  of  84  a  month."     8uch  taxes  honestly  administered  would 

have  been  burdensome  enough,  but  it  would  seem  that  by  dating  licenses 

Even  the  laws        back   the    collectors  were   guilty    of   great  oppression.     Mr.    Speer,  the 

adniiiiistered?^  ^   author  of  "China  and  the  United  States,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Seward,  gives  a 

picture  of  still  worse  conduct.     The    collectors  made   the    most    illegal 

demands,  and  "  if  the  men  refused  to  pay,   they   struck,  stabbed  or  shot 

Cruelty  and  them  ;  perhaps  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  whipped  them,"   or  drove  them 

oppression.  ^  r  i  . 

forward,  the  collector  from  his  horse  laying  on  a  horsewhip  until  they 

reached  a  town  where  still  more  grinding  tyranny  could  be  exercised. 

But  still  worse  recitals  might  be  given,  and  a  Committee  of  the  two  houses 

of  California,  which  met  in  1862,  reported  that  eighty -eight  Chinamen  had 

still  the  Chinese     been  murdered.     Notwithstanding,  with  the  pertinacity  of  their  race  and 
miner  held  on.  .       .     ,.^  ,  ,  /  •      \  i-  1  1     u 

its  indifference  to  danger  when  in  pursuit  of  any  object,  they  neld  on. 
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They  are  admirable  miners  whether  at  digging  or  placer  mining.  For  the 
one  purpose  they  are  patient  in  toil,  as  all  the  evidence  proves ;  in  the 
other  case  there  is,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  explains,  a  similarity  between 
placer  mining  and  rice  culture,  in  each  case  the  workman  squats  on  his 
hams  and  is  extK)sed  to  the  sun.  Mr.  Sneath,  who  was  examined  before  the  in  ccrtAin  cases  of 

.  .  .  ...  .        hydraulic  mining 

Joint  Committee,  testified  that  in  certain  hydraulic  mining  where  a  mine  *a  mine  will  pay 

will  not  pay  with  white  labor,  they  can  make  it  pay  with  Chinese.    He  when  it  will  not 

•      4.  •  u-  1     i.         u      J     J    nu-  1         1        J  pay  with  white, 

gave  an  instance  ni  which  two  hundred  Chinamen  were  employed  and 

where  without  such  labor  the  mine  would  have  to  go  unworked.    , 

Mr.    Degroot,  whose  evidence  will   be  found  summarized   on  p.  357, 

Appendix  A,  having  declared  his  belief  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  had 

^>een  detrimental  to  lal>or  interests  and  mining  industry,  says  : 

''  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  as  long  ago  as  1853-4,  when  I  White  indiffer- 
was  acting  as  collector  of  the  foreign  miners'  tax.  At  that  day  we  had  a  great  Chinese  to  placer 
deal  of  river-bar  mining,  and  placer  mining  of  every  character,  that  would  »""''^«- 
pay  itom  $3  to  86  ;  it  would  average  S4  or  ^5  a  day  to  each  man  ;  but 
that  was  hardly  considered  white  wages  then,  and  the  community  gener- 
ally was  indifferent  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  and  thought  it  was 
well  enough  to  let  these  people  come  in  and  work  that  character  of  mines, 
lielieving  that   it  would  not  pay  white   lalx)r  then  and   probably   never 
would.     The  Chinese  went  on,  and  by  their  method  of  mining  they  cov- 
ered up  a  great  deal  of  good  ground.     They  prevented  white  men  from 
coming  in  because  they  did  not  like  to  mine  near  them,  and   in  that  way 
a  goo<l  deal  of  mining-ground  was  lost  which  we  will  never  l>e  able  to  work 
out.     Subsequently  they  began  to  increase  and  to  be  employed  as  laborers 
in  the  mines — that  is,  to  \ye  hired.     This  went  on  increasing.     We  thought 
at  first  they  could  not  be  employed  to  advantage  in  certain  classes  of 
mining,  or  in  any  class,  but  it  was  found  that  they  could.     They  were 
hired  first  in  placer  mines,  and  then  in  drift-digging  to  some  extent,  and 
finally  in  hydraulic  mining  to   very  good  advantage,  except  for  moving 
stones  and  working  in  the  pit ;  and  as  they  became  educated  to  the  busi- 
ness they  gi-eatly  displaced  white  labor,  and  now  we  have  them  employed 
in  every  kind  of  mining  as  lalK>rers  at  good  wages.     This  operation  is  con-  From  being  placer 
stantly  going  on  and  displacing  white  men.    The  result  is  that  the  country  enTmioy^*^Ui"an 
all  through  from  Kern  River  to  Shasta,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  kinds  of  work  and 
is  full  of  villages  in  a  state  of  decadence.     It  is  true  these  villages  were  '*  ^^     ^^^  • 
partially  depopulated  along  about  1857,  when  the  surface  placers   were 
considerably  exhausted  and  a  great  many  miners   left  and   went  to   Fox 
River  and  elsewhere.     Many   of  them  returned  afterwards,  but  in   the 
meantime  the  Chinese  labor  was  substituted  and   when   they   came   back 
they  found  that  their  claims  were  occupied.     They  found   their  position  Miners  retumlni? 
as  laborers  occupied,  and  they  drifted  away  again  ;  left  the  mines  instead  eyafnw'ffnd  fhem 
of  working  them,  staying  and  building  up  homes.   In  that  way  the  Chinese  occupied. 
have  come  in  and  do  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  called   river-bed   washing, 
turning  the  channels  of  rivers  and   washing  them.     There   is  a  class  of 
white  men,  residing  in  the  mines  from  the  fii'st,  who  have  made  it  a  busi- 
ness to  take  up  claims  and  sell  them  to  the  Chinese,  which  is  in  contra- 
vention, of  course,  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  local  laws 
of  the  miners  ;  but  the  miners  leaving,  these  local  laws  have  not   l>een 
enforced,  and  these  white  men  who  do  not  like  generally  to  work   very  nieil  wliofc^ntmry 
well  have  made  it  a  business  to  take  up  claims  and  sell   them   to   the  to  law,  take  up 
Chinese.     When  they  are  once  inducted  into  these  claims,  these  men  who  to^cw^nesc. 
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The  Chinaman 
once  he  gets  in 
KOC8  ahead. 


Is  it  better  that 
abandoned  mines 
should  be  worked 
by  Chinese  or  left 
idle? 


The  Chinaman 
does  not  break  up 
new  ground. 


sell  them  remain  and  exercise  a  sort  of  protection  over  them.  In  some 
places  there  are  very  large  numViers  of  them.  In  the  \'icinity  of  Oroville 
there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  Chinamen  mining  upon  the 
public  domain  who  have  obtained  their  claims  in  that  manner." 

It  seems  hard  and  unreasonable  to  complain  that  Chinamen  came  to 
work  abandoned  mines.  It  will  be  noted  how  they  made  progress.  From 
being  hired  first  in  placer  mining  they  go  on  "  to  be  hired  in  every  kind 
as  laborers  at  good  wages."  This  is  what  takes  place  in  everj'  branch 
of  industry,  and  experience  shows  they  gradually  gain  on  the  white  man, 
who  has  neither  their  temperance  nor  their  fru^lity. 

On  no  ground  of  political  economy  can  a  principle  be  found  for  ex- 
cluding these  people  from  the  mines.  Does  it  not,  too,  seem  lietter  that 
abandoned  mines  should  be  worked  than  left  idle  ?  It  must  be  better — 
certainly  for  the  time.  The  miner  would  answer,  for  we  have  met  the 
answer — "  That's  all  very  well,  but  I  regard  that  abandoned  mine  as  a 
refuge  when  luck  is  low."  As  to  the  employer  of  labor,  when  the  labor 
is  there,  has  he  not  a  right  to  utilize  it  ? 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  note  here,  because  it  will  come  up 
again,  this  peculiarity  of  the  Chinaman — he  does  not  break  up  new 
gix)und,  and  on  this  hang  important  issues. 


THE    FIELD    AND    VINEYARD. 


It  is  because  of 
Chinese  labor 
that  California 
can  compete  with 
the  granaries  of 
the  world. 


The  Chinaman  not 
a  great  success  as 
an  agricultural 
laborer. 


Steadiness  of 
Chinese  labor. 


Col.  Bee,  the  advocate  of  the  Chinese,  before  the  Joint  Committee  says  : 
that  when  the  harvest  opens  the  Chinese  dot  the  fields  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  he  contends  that  it  is  because  of  this  that  Ca- 
lifornia can  compete  with  the  granaries  of  the  world.  This  last  arjjument 
is  a  two-edged  sword  ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  living  lalx)r  by 
which  a  State  might  mount  as  on  wings  to  enormous  wealth  is  attended 
with  a  fearful  Nemesis  in  no  distant  future. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  an  agricultural  laborer  that  the  Chinaman  shines. 
Mr.  Easterby  tells  us  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  horses  as  well  as 
whites.  They  are  employed  receiving  the  wheat  into  the  header  wagons, 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  white  labor.  Mr.  Badlam  says,  he  has 
met  very  few  who  like  Chinese  labor  on  farms.  "  For  the  wheat  crop  Chi- 
namen are  not  of  any  use." 

But  Mr.  Hollister  (see  page  326),  who  deposed  in  1876  that  he  owned 
75,000  acres  of  land  and  50,000  sheep,  puts  Chinamen  ahead  of  all  other 
laborers.  On  them  alone,  he  says,  the  farmer  can  rely.  They  adapt  them- 
selves to  all  work.  Without  cheap  labor  agriculture  would  cease  to  be 
followed. 

There  is  a  quality,  however,  which  makes  them  attractive  to  at  least 
some  farmers.  They  are  not  liable  to  the  starts  and  impulses  of  white 
men.  Mr.  Easterby  says :  "  For  instance,  sometimes  where  there 
are  white  men  only  employed,  if  one  or  two  knock  off  it  stops  the  whole 
gang.     The  Chinese  when  employed  will  stay  as  long  as  you  keep  them.' 


FRUIT-GROWING.  XXXI 


There  is  a  field  of  country  life,  however,  in  which  the  Chinaman  seems  The  Chinaman 
to  l)e  peculiarly  at  home.     California  is  one  of  the  richest  fruit  countries  and  the  fruit 
in  the  world.     Strawberries,  nearly   equal    to   the   English  strawberry, 
flourish  all  the  year  round.     California  plums  are  famous,  and  the  peaches 
attain  a  great  size,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of  British  Columbia  in  flavor ; 
they  want  delicacy.     Its  apples  are  not  comparable  to  those  produced 
elsewhere,  but  its  pears  are  hardly  equalled,  while  the  grape  flourishes 
with  a  luxuriance  which  leaves  the  valleys  of  la  Champagne  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  behind.    Already  its  wines  have  attained  a  reputation.  c^f:J'*^S?K'y 
The  soil  and  climate  of  California  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  better  than  ^^^'^^^LJ  ^^^' 
those  of  France  for  grape  culture.      Every  year  it  is  contended  is   there  60.) 
a  comet  year.     The  wine-growers  assured  us  that  the  climate  is  perfect, 
that  the  grapes  ripen  fully  and  without  fail ;  that  there  are  no  early  frosts 
a.s  in  Germany  or  France  to  hasten  the  picking.  A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Chinese  called  for 
Legislature  of  California  reported,  so  far  back  as  1862,  that  with  cheap  i^i862. 
labor  California  could  supply  all  the  wine  required  for  home  consumption, 
l)esides  .sending  large  quantities  abroad.      "  A   portion  of  Chinese  with 
white  lal)or  would  add  incalculablv  to  the  resources  of  the  State  in  this 
particular  branch."     Already  the  impression  prevailed  that  California 
was  destined  to  be  a  greater  wine- producing  country  than  France. 

**The  wine  crop  of  France  in  1849  was  925,000,000  gallons,  valued  at 
^100,000,000.  In  1853  she  had  in  vineyards  4,873,934  acres,  giving  less 
than  200  gallons  to  the  acre,  making  about  8,107  square  miles  or  an  area 
of  250  miles  in  length  by  32  in  breadth.  California  contains  188,981 
square  miles,  which  would  give  120,947,840  acres,  so  that  if  only  one- 
twenty-tifth  of  our  area  should  be  planted  with  vineyards  we  should  have 
an  amount  ecjual  to  France.  We  have  a  fresher  soil  than  that  of  France, 
and  a  l»etter  climate  for  grape-culture,  and  we  could  produce  larger  quan- 
tities of  wine  and  of  better  quality  than  is  grown  upon  worn-out  lands." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  wine  trade  would  soon  be  second  only  to 
the  mining  and  farming  interests  ;  and  then  a  splendid  vision  rises  before 
the  Committee's  mind,  in  "the  production  of  rice,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
dried  fruits  of  every  description,"  if  only  cheap  labor  were  at  hand.    Events 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  justified  these  confident  anticipations.     For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1876,  561,033  gallons  of  native  wine  were  exported 
from  California ;  the  recipts  for  the  same  time  being   1,266,736  gallons, 
and  43,050  gallons  of  California  brandies.     Mr.  Henry  Gerkes  stated  in 
1876  that  his  vineyard  produces  annually  about  150,000  gallons  of  wine  ;  Seep. 336.,  Ap.  A. 
that  California  had  40,000,000  of  \  ines  growing,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  in  good  bearing  condition  ;  and  that  the  crop  of  1875  amounted  to 
about  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  probably  some  80,000  gallons  of  grape 
brandy.     One  vine-grower  says  that  Chinese  laborers  are  employed  in  all  Chineae  employed 
parts  of  the  business,  that  they  quickly  learn  to  prune  and  take  care  of  business  of  vine- 
the  vine,  and  that  their  lalx)r  is  indispensable.     Mr.  Hill,  whose  evidence  see  p.  337.,  Ap.  A. 
wiiJ  be  found  summarized,  having  given  the  usual  good  character  to  the 
Chinamen   for    temperance,   industry,  honesty,   efliciency  and    docility — 
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"creating  no  trouble  whatever" — says,  that  in  his  district  some  five 
hundred  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  vineyards.  On  being  asked  whether 
white  labor  could  be  got  to  do  the  work,  he  says  : 

A  witness  says  "  I  do  not  think  we  could.     I  think  it  is  one  of  the  industrial  resources 

woulI^a\'*e  fobe    ^^  ^^®  country  which  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  it  depended  on  white 
abandoned  but  for  labor.     There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  large  accessions  to  the 

ordinary  number  of  hands  is  required,  when  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  I 
do  not  think  white  men  could  be  got  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  do  the 
work." 


Chinese  labor. 


Hundreds,  a  wit-        He  adds,  that  but  forChinese  labor  the  business  in  Sonoma  valley  would 
ness  contends,  "^ 

would  be  ruined     have   to  be  abandoned,    and  hundreds  would    be    ruined.       Some  idea 
without  Chinese  ^      e  ^     t>     j  i  n  *.     i      ci 

labor.  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  Chinese  labor  in  that  section   of  the  State 

from  this  fact :  in  four  years  vine-growing  has  increased  the  value  of 

property  from  $40  to  $200  an  acre.     A  competent  witness,  Mr.  J.  M. 

Curtis,  states  that  nineteen-twentieths    of   the  grape-picking  is  done  by 

Chinese. 

The  whites  do  not       The  white  laborer,  moreover,  it  is  said,  does  not   like  the  business  of 
like  the  business 

stooping  and  squatting  on  his  haunches  all  day  picking  berries,  grapes  and 

currants.     This  sort  of  work   "  strikes  him  as  unmanly,"  as  does  hoeing 

and    weeding,  but    the    Chinaman    takes    kindly    to    the    squatting  and 

stooping  posture.     Another  witness  testified  that  a  very  large  amount 

of  fruit  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  was  saved  by  Chinese  laV>or. 

It  was  admitted  by  those  antagonistic  to  them,  that  without  the  Chinese 

the  harvest  could  not  l)e  got  in. 

Strawberr>  Chinese  are  employed  on  every  strawberry  ranche  in   the  state,  and  the 

rancnes. 

fruit-growers  declare  they  could  not  get  on  without  them.  "  Yet,"  says  Mr* 
Gibson,  "with  this  industry  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor,  our  strawbeiries  cost  more  l)y  the  pound  than  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia or  Chicago.  If  our  producers  had  to  pay  white  laborers  two  dol- 
lars a  day  for  far  less  efficient  service  than  the  Chinaman  gives  for  one 
dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  who  could  afford  to  eat 
the  fruit  when  brought  to  market  ?  As  it  is,  even  employing  Chinese 
labor,  our  producers  pay  as  much  a  pound  or  basket  for  picking  as  is  paid 
by  the  producers  in  New  York,  Delaware  or  Maryland." 

Mr.  Brier  a  large  fruit-grower,  gave  evidence  to  the  following  effect  : — 
Impossible  at  pre-  The  Chinese  mostly  perform  labor  that  is  discomiected  with  team  work  ; 
^iWon  fru?t  almost  every  other  kind  of  lal)or  in  the  world,  except  in  connection  with 
business  without  the  running  of  threshing  machines,  the  Chinamen  perform,  more  particu- 
Secp.  299,  Ap.  A.    larly  in  the  fruit  business.     I  regard  the  Chinaman  as  superior  to  any 

other  nationality  as  la))orers  in  their  own  departments.  At  the  present 
prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  fruit  business  with  white 
labor.  The  Chinese  are  more  skilful  and  reliable  than  white  men.  They 
will  stay  until  they  learn  their  business.  White  men  will  not  do  that  ; 
you  cannot  keep  them.  If  the  white  man  amounts  to  anything,  he  will 
soon  acquire  enough  to  start  in  business  for  himself.  I  employ  Chinamen 
because  I  would  not  have  boys  nor  girls  from  the  city.  If  somel)ody 
would  board  them  and  put  them  in  my  orchard  to  work,  I  would  not  have 
them,  from  what  I  know  of  them.     I  could  not  afford  it.     There  is  toa 
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much  competition  to  make  people  who  are  wide  awake  employ  boys.  If 
I  undertook  to  work  boys  at  all,  I  would  take  boys  from  the  needy  class. 
It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  employers  and  farmers  cannot  work  boys 
to  advantage.  In  my  business  I  pay  Chinamen  $1  a  day,  and  they  board 
themselves.  I  furnish  them  with  a  house  and  wood.  At  present  prices 
of  fruit  w^e  could  not  raise  it  without  Chinese  labor.  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  labor  in  this  department,  and  all  other  departments,  has 
kept  up  the  price  of  white  labor. 

The  evidence    is  that   hop-picking   could  not   be  carried  on  without  Hop-picking. 
Chinese.     Two  thousand  two  hundred  Chinese  were  in  1876   engaged  in  g^j^  p.  231!*  Ap.  a* 
canning  fruit  in  San  Francisco  and  2,500  in  selling  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  were  we  reporting  in  the  interest  of  Califor- 
nia, it  would  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that,  as  regards  a  very  large  industry  in  this  State, 
the  Federal  Legislature  took  a  serious,  though  it  may  be  a  justifiable 
.step,  when  it  committed  itself  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor. 

MANUFACTURES. 

When  we  come  to    manufactures,  the  evidence  is  that    many  of  the  Kvidence  that 

.  1.    1       >»anyof  themanu 

manufactures  now  in  existence  would  not  exist  but  tor  the  presence  of  the  factures  would 

n.-  i-^   1         1    T*         •       1  •  X  J  J.'  '  x.'       not  exist  but  for 

€hinese      Colonel    Bee,  in  his  answer  to  our  second  question,  gives  a  his-  the  Chinese. 

tory  of    the    rise   of    Chinese    manufactures.     From    being  employes    as 
boot-makers,  cigar-makers  and  the  like  they  went  into  the  business  them- 
selves,   and    we  visited  shops   where    we   saw    Chinese  using  the  latest 
improvement  in  machinery  for  the  making  of  boots.      Before  the  Chinese  Before  Chinese 
labor  was  utilized  in  manufactures  the  boots  were  goo  in  the  main  from  in  boot  trade  boots 
Massachusetts,  and  it  stands  to  reason  the  price  was  the  sum  of  the  cost  chusctts. 
of  making  them,  the  cost  of  transit,  and  the  profit  to  the  producer  and 
distributor.      By  making  them  in  San  Francisco  one  of  these   items  was 
saved,  perhaps  more,  for  in  some  instances  the  producer  and  the  distributor 
were  one,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  boots  fell  by  a  very  large  percent- 
age.   According  to  Mr.  Lessler's  statistics  (page  337),  in  1876  there  were  Number  of  Chi- 
fifteen  Ixwt  and  shoe  factories  employing  1,892  whites  and  1,970  Chinese. 


The  same  thing  took  place  in  respect  of  cigars.     Instead  of  importing  cij^ars  in  the 


same 


way  canie  to  be 


m 


them  from    Havanna  they    made    the  Havanna  at  home.     During  one  maiiufaturced 
year  in  one  district  of  California  114,598,000  cigars  were  made  by  Chi-  ^  ^  ^^^^^g- 
nese  labor.    This  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade.     One  wit- 
ness said  the  internal  revenue  tax  was  paid  on  9,300,000  cigars  a  month- 

The    woollen    and  jute    bags  manufactures    are    among    the    foremost  Woollen  manufac 

t  urcs 

industries.  In  the  woollen  manufacture  only  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
are  used  and  38,000,000  pounds  are  exported,  competition  with  Europe 
as  yet  being  out  of  the  question.  In  two  mills  there  are  600  hands 
At  first  some  whites  and  Chinese  were  employed,  and  it  seems  instead  of  Whites  displacing 

Chinese 

Chinese  displacing  white  labor  white  girls  have  taken  the  place  of 
Chinese,  and  the  witness  said  he  found  American  boys  and  girls  just  as 
good  as  Chinese. 
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m  st^^f  ttf^^^  d  ^^  the  jute  factory  most  of  the  operatives  are  Chinese.  The  evidence 
are  Chinese.  was  to  the  effect  that  Scotch  girls  had  been  imported  to  do  the  work  but 

went  away,  and  that  this  business  could  not  go  on  without  Chinese  lalK)r. 
See  p.  291,  Ap.  A.        The  witness  from   whose  evidence  we  gather  these   facts   respecting 

woollen  and  jute  manufactures  swore  that  at  first  there  could  have  been 

neither  woollen  nor  jute  bags  manufactured    without  the  Chinese.     No 

white  operatives  could  be  got. 

"  Q.  Of  the  whole  number  of  your  operatives  how  many  are  Chinese? — 

A.  I  should  think  about  one-half,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory. 

Operatives  in  jute  There  the  number  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,   except  the  foreman.     We 

Tactory  almost  .  j  '  ^ 

entirely  Chinese,    tried  there  to  have  Scotch  help — white  girls.    We  im}>orted  them  for  that 

very  purpose,  but  could  not  keep  them  a  fortnight.  They  ran  away,  and', 
we  could  not  keep  them,  so  that  we  have  very  few  now. 

"  Q.  Would  you  still  be  able  to  go  on  manufacturing  without  Chinese? — 
Chinese  indispen-  A.  I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  generally  to  our  factory.  I  would  say,. 
*"   ®'  as  to  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory,  that  it  could  not  go  on  without  Chinese* 

are  labor. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  difference  % — A.  In  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory  the  loontis; 
so  much  heavier  that  very  few  women  can  run  them. 

"  Q.  Do  women  run  those  looms  in  Scotland  ? — A.  Yes,  sif  \  whether 
they  are  stronger  there  or  how  it  is  I  do  not  understand  ;  but  it  is  very 
hard  work.     We  are  in  direct  competition  with  them. 
120 employed.  "  Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  employ? — A.   In  the  jute  factory,  I 

should  judge,  about  120. 

"Q.  How  many  j^rsons  own  this  jute  factory? — A.  I  should  judge 
about  thirty. 

'^ariff!'*^^  "^^  ^^"^       "  ^'  ^^  ^^®  ^"^^  ^^  ^^P^  "P  ^^^  ^^®  benefit  of  thirty  white  persons  and 

120  Chinamen?— A.  We  have  not  asked  particularly  to  have  the  tariff* 
kept  up,  except  that  we  introduced  the  industry  and  we  found  that  we 
could  not  compete  without  Chinese  labor. 

"  Q.  The  cost  of  bags  to  the  farmer  is  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  added  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

"  Q.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  bags  from  Scotland  and  Hindostan 
would  be  likely  to  absorb  the  market  here  ?— A.  You  might  have  a  bag 
that  would  cost  five  cents ;  but  if  there  was  no  local  factory  it  might  cost 
twenty  cents. 

"  Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  competition  between  Dundee  and  Hindos- 
tan ? — A.  Supj)ose  you  have  no  local  factory.  You  might  have  to  pay 
twenty  cents,  as  you  did  last  year." 

cxi^rteroV^*"       ^^^  manufacture  of  jute  bags  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  export 
wheat.  of  wheat.      Wheat  in  bags  is  less  likely  to  shift  during  a  long  and  it  may 

be  tempestuous  voyage  than  when  in  bulk.  Shipowners  and  iiLSurers  hax^, 
therefore,  insisted  that  wheat  shipped  to  Europe  shall  be  shipped  in  bags! 
Anything  that  would  lower  the  price  of  bags  would  directly  benefit  the 
farmer,  directly  and  indirectly  the  whole  State.  Manufacturing  the  bags 
in  the  State  has,  of  course,  lowered  considerably  the  price  of  bagging. 
Now,  this  industry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  Chinese. 
The  President  of  the  San  Jose  Woollen  Mills  says  : 

See  p.  296,  Ap.  A.        "  When  we  are  running  full  we  employ  about  twenty  white  hands,  and 

our  business  gives  employment  to  eight  or  ten  white  men  outside.  '  We 
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employ  about  sixty-five  Chinese.     About  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of 

running    the  institution,  including   the  labor  performed   in    selling  our 

goods,  is  paid  to  white  labor,  and  about  one-fourth  is  paid  to  Chinese.  Chinese  necessary 
ivr  ^        i^  '  1  'x    •  X  J.      '  i_      •  if  they  are  to  com-. 

W  e  employ  Chmese  because  it  is  necessary  to  compete  in  our  business,  pete  successfully. 

To  our  white  help  we  have  to  pay  wages  far  in  advance  of  what  is  paid  in 

similar  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States,  with  which  we  come  directly 

into  competition.      To  Chinamen,   on  an  average,  we  pay  less.     A  year 

and  a  half  ago  we  compared  our  pay-rolls  with  several  factories  in  the 

East,  and  I  found  that  in  our  business  and  in  theirs  there  was  but  very 

little  difference  ;  that  with  our  high-priced  white  labor  and  low-priced 

Chinese  labor,  we  average  with  them.    They  are  twenty  per  cent,  under  us 

at  this  time. 

"  Q.  How  are  you  able  to  compete  with  them  under  these  circum- 
stances ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  compete  with  them  next  year, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  pretty  well  by  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  market  in  the  selection  of  our  wools. 

**  Q.  Would  your  business  of  manufacturing  have  been  started,  or  now 
exist,  without  Chinese  labor  ? — A.  It  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 

'*  Q.  The  work,  then,  that  is  being  done  would  not  have  been  done  at 
all  ? — A.  The  work  that  is  being  done  would  not  have  been  done  at  all. 
If  the  C*hinamen  were  taken  from  us  we  should  close  up  to-morrow. 

"Q.  You  say  the  reason  why  you  are  compelled  to  have  cheaper  labor  Without  the 
than  white  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  competition  in  your  business  have*t?cTo8c  up, 
with  Eastern  products  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

*'  Q.  Does  the  difficulty  arise  in  no  degree  from  competition  here  with 
other  manufacturers  ] — A.  If  there  was  no  competition  with  the  East,  and 
all  the  other  mills  here  employed  this  cheap  Chinese  labor,  we  should  have 
to  do  it  too  ;  but  if  we  all  agreed  upon  it  here,  and  there  were  no  mills  in 
the  East,  we  could  employ  white  labor. 

*'  Q.  Does  not  the  exjjense  of  transportation,  etc.,  give  you  the  control 
of  the  market  among  your  various  mills  here  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  does  not 
give  us  the  control. 

**Q.  Then,  notwithstanding  your  cheap  labor,  you  Und  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  the  mills  in  the  East? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

In  this  connection  the  summary  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  evidence  should  Kven  withChi- 

nc8c  cheap  labor, 
t»e  read  (page  330).  hard  to  compete 

According  to  Mr.  Lessler's  figures,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  laborers 
♦•mployed  in  San  Francisco  are  Chinese.  Mr.  Badlam's  evidence  (page 
231)  shows  how  widely  they  are  employed. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  has  been  secured  to  the  State  by  Chinese 
labor  and  6,500,000  pounds  are  consumed  on  the  Coast,  nearly  all  of 
which  Is  made  in  California  from  Manila  hemp. 

In  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  and  matches,  the  alleged  cause  inreliability  of 
of  the  transferrence  of  the  work  in  the  main  into  Chinese  hands  is  the 
unreliability  of  white  labor ;  while  the  Chinese  competition  in  broom - 
making,  now  an  important  industry,  commenced  by  four  or  five  Chinese 
employes  going  into  the  trade  themselves.  Mr.  Pixley,  whose  brother 
was  driven  out  of  the  business,  thus  explains  how  it  was  done  : 

"  The  capital  required  was  not  large,  and  the  result  was  that  the  six  How  the  Chinese 
or  seven  Chinamen,  under  a  white  man,  took  up  the  business.  They  were  u^facturfng™  ™*^ 
required  to   keep  a  horse  and  wagon   to  dispose  of  their  wares.     This 
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Is  Chinese  cheap 
labor  equivalent 
to  protection  to 
infant  industries  ? 


As  manufactures 
Ket  established 
Chinese  labor  can 
be  dispensed  with. 


horse  was  kept  in  a  stable.  The  Chinese  lived  in  the  same  stable  with 
the  horse,  fed  and  cooked  for  themselves  in  an  upper  loft,  and  slept  there, 
and  so  reduced  the  wages  that  much,  thrusting  in  this  particular  instance 
my  brother  out  of  his  emplo}Tnent." 

Mr.  Low  (see  page  187)  contends  that  Chinese  labor  enabled  men  to 
start  manufactures,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  as  the  manufactures 
get  firmly  established  and  organized  the  tendency  would  be  to  use  white 
labor.  He  compares  Chinese  cheap  labor  to  protection,  and  uses  the  usual 
argument  in  favor  of  it : 

"  After  a  manufacture  gets  firmly  established,  after  they  get  skilled  labor, 
and  get  apprentices  who  have  learned  the  trade,  perhaps  the  tariflf  then 
may  be  lessened,  or  may  be  taken  off  altogether,  because  it  can  then 
successfully  compete  with  manufactures  from  abroad.  So,  too,  with  regard 
to  manufactures  here.  But  for  the  Chinese  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  had 
any  manufaictures,  or  they  would  have  been  small  as  compared  with  the 
present.  The  very  fact  of  the  Chinese  being  here,  and  that  their  labor 
was  procurable  at  a  moderate  rat«,  has  induced  the  opening  of  manufac- 
tories, and  perhaps  now  or  shortly,  as  they  can  get  apprentices  at  work, 
the  Chinese  labor  can  be  dispensed  with. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  result  would  work  out  of  itself  naturally, 
that  is  to  say,  white  labor  to  be  introduced  and  crowd  out  Chinese  labor  ? 
Would  that  result  gradually  come  about,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  cut  off 
Chinese  labor  in  the  first  place  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  gradually  coming  about. 

"  Q.  Without  interference  ? — A.  Without  interference.  It  may  be  that 
public  opinion  has  some  effect,  but  I  know  in  these  shoe  factories  they  an* 
gradually  working  boys  into  the  factories,  so  that  where  they  had  two  or 
three  hundred  Chinese  laborers  they  have  not  one  hundred  now,  and  they 
are  supplying  their  places  with  white  labor." 

We  do  not  go  into  a  number  of  other  industries,  l>elieving  that  enough 
has  been  said  for  our  immediate  purpose. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  asked  what  effect  the  Chinese  had  had  on  trade  with 
Asia,  and  his  reply  was  that  they  had  stimulated  it  and  had  increased  the 
volume  both  of  exportations  and  importations.  The  Chinese  merchants 
stand  high  everywhere*.  Mr.  Babcock,  who  had  constant  dealings  with 
the  Chinese,  said  he  never  lost  a  dollar  through  one  of  them  in  his  life. 
When  the  Burlinghame  Treaty  was  made  with  China  Mr.  Bee  declared  a 
man  could  count  all  the  American  merchant  marine  engaged  in  the  trade 
upon  his  fingers.  Now,  400,000  tons  were  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1876,  according  to  the  Commercial  Herald, 
exports  to  the  value  of  »^2,2 11,798  were  sent  out  of  San  Francisco  to 
China  alone. 


White  labor  would 
be  gradually  intro- 
duced. 


Asiatic  trade 
stimulated  by 
Chinese. 

Sec  M.  E..  p.  10. 

See  p.  290,  A  p.  A. 
See  M.  E.,  p.  13. 


Gift*  of  tlic 
Chinese  to 
California. 


Thus  it  is  clear  that  California  is  indebted  to  Chinese  cheap  labor  for  : 

1.  Early  railway  communication  with  the  Eastern  States. 

2.  Getting  large  tracts  of  land  early  under  cultivation. 

3.  Perhaps  for  the  existence — certainly  for  the  existence  at, its  present 

magnitude — of  fruit-growing  and  vine -culture. 

4.  For  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  tule- lands. 
T).  For  the  rapid  progress  of  its  manufactures. 

6.  For  stimulating  the  Asiatic  trade. 
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We  say  nothing  about  the  amount  they  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  as 
miners,  hawkers,  etc.,  nor  the  amount  they  necessarily,  apart  from  direct 
and   indirect    taxation,  drop  to  swell  the  public  wealth.     Mr.   Balwock  ^*^^  M-  K.,  p.  13. 
calculates  that  they  spend  $900,000  a  month. 

Of  all  the  gifts,  however,  which  the   Chinese   have  given   the  State  of  J^omMt?*™*"  "^ 

California  that,  for  which  many  seemed  most  grateful  and  about  the  char. 

act«r  of  which,  with  hardly  a  qualification,  all  are  agreed,  is  the  domestic 

servant.     This,  too,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  fiercest  skirmishes  of  this 

battle  have  taken  place. 

The  universal  testimony  is  that  they  make  good  domestic  servants.     In  Make  good 
i         \  ^1  1  a      e   '       \  1-  fi  domestics, 

fact  there  could   not  be  stronger  prooi   of  it  than  this :  most  of  those 

who   attack    them  and   say   they   should  not  l>e    employed  as  domestic 

servants    are  like   Condamine's  cordelier,   whom   his  convei*t   to    fasting 

&nd  temperance,  found  feasting  at  supper,  with  three  or  four  dishes  and 

a  couple  of  fiagons  of  wine.     The  cordelier  laughed,  and  said  he  pretiched 

as  he  did  for  a  crown  but  would  not  put  his  preaching  in  pi^actice  for  one 

hundred  thousand.  When  a  man  denouncing  the  Chinese  is  asked  why  he 

employs    them    in    the   character    of    domestic    servants,    his    answer    is 

because   he  cannot  do    without    them,   and   we   fear   it   is  a  gratuitous 

assumption  that  white  girls  could  be  found  if  the  Chinese  were  away.    One 

witness  after  another  praises  the  Chinese  in  this  character,  and  we  have 

ourselves  seen  that  they  are  admirable  servants.     From  5,000  to  6,000 

are  employed  in  San  Francisco  alone.   Mr.  Briggs,  while  bearing  testimony 

to  their  efficiency,  makes  a  very  awful  charge  against  them  :  ^"  awful  charge^ 

'*  Q.  What  is  their  character  ?  Are  they  clean  and  efficient  as  domestic 
senants  ? — A.  For  many  years  they  were  about  the  only  domestic  servants 
we  had  here,  and  my  observation  is  that  generally  they  are  quite  as 
efficient,  and  as  useful,  as  white  servants  ;  and  quite  as  reliable. 

''  Q.  What  alx)ut  their  personal  character?  Are  they  cleanly  or  repulsive 
or  what  I — A.  Those  Chinese  servants  who  enter  homes  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits ;  there  is  no  objection  to  them  on  the  score  of  uncieanliness. 

'•  Q.  WTiile  white  help  in  houses  is  scarce,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  to 
be  very  important,  especially  to  the  women  of  a  community,  that  this  sup- 
ply of  domestic  labor  should  not  be  interfered  with  ?  —  A.  The  moral 
influence  of  Chinese  upon  children  is  a  wretched  thing,  and  if  a  family  has 
children  it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  permit  the  Chinese  servants  to 
associate  with  the  children,  or  to  have  charge  of  them.  I  think  the 
objection  to  them  Ls  made  on  that  score  as  much  as  any  other.  Instances 
are  not  rare  where  these  male  servants  have  debauched  children,  and 
with  their  lack  of  moral  standard  the  only  restraint  would  be  fear  of 
detection." 

We  are  bound  to  say  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  more  prone  to  xo  evidence  that 
so  revolting  a  crime  than  other  peoples.     Instances  occur  in  puritanical  pron^oiSra^nK 
England  of  coerse  and  brutal  natures  violating  children  of  even  tender  ^***^^'^'*- 
years.     Of  course  a  Chinaman,  any  more  than  men  of  other  nationalities 
or  different  civilivation,  is  not  the  proper  person  to  have  about  female 
children,    and    instances   have  occurred    in    Caucasian    countries    which 
would  suggest    that   sometimes   a  male  attendant  would  be  better  than 
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a  female  attendant  for  little  boys.     The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 

no  white  girl  can  be  got  to  go  into  the  country,  away  from  society  and 

far  from  the  church-going  bell ;  and  what  are  isolated  country  homes  to 

The  gross  charges  do?  If  these  Chinese  domestics  were  dishonest  and  grossly  and  revoltingly 
made  against  ,  i«i  •••i  i_ 

Chinese  domestics  immoral  as  so  many  contend,   without  giving  evidence  to  support  the 

contention,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  they  would  be  welcomed  into 
so  many  homes  as  cooks  and  in  other  positions.  Is  it  not  certain  we 
should  have  heard  of  Chinamen  being  lynched  ?  In  the  South  when 
negroes  violated  women  lynching  was  put  into  operation,  and  a  man  would 
be  as  loth  to  let  the  outrage  become  public  in  the  case  of  his  wife  as  in 
that  of  his  child,  while  there  could  be  no  difference  of  degree  in  the 
passionate  sense  of  wrong.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  even  here 
it  may  be  right  to  put  down  the  dam.  But,  if  so,  let  it  be  put  down  on 
grounds  that  will  bear  examination. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinaman  was  welcomed  and  that  he  did  a 
'O  tions  raised  g<>o^  work.  Several  questions  were  raised  by  the  witnesses  we  exam- 
in  evidence.  jj^^  [j^  ga^  Francisco,  and  all  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  immigration  of 

Chinese  into   British  Columbia.     Were  there  coincident  with  this  bene- 
ficent action  on  the  part  of  Chinese  laborers  evils  peculiar  to  Chinamen, 
and  of  such  a  gravity  as  to  make  it  doubtful   whether  the  State  would 
not  have  been  better  without  their  help  ?     Is  the  condition   of  things 
produced   and    now   existing   in   consequence   of    that  labor   such   that 
a  wise  man  might  well  wish  the  sound  of  its  pick  had  never  been  heard  in 
Is  China  a  ground  California  ?     Is  it  practical  to  contemplate  China  at  all  as  a  source  whence 
pmniUe  or  de^ra-   a  western  population  should  desire  to  have  its  numbers  swelled?  Although 
^J^^^Jg  I  up  to  the  present  Chinese  labor  may  have  been  useful,  are  there,  looking 


to  the  future,  dangers  which  should  attract  the  attention  of  statesmen  ? 
These  general  questions  embrace  a  number  of  minor  ones. 

The  problem  calling  for  solution  is  one  so  complicated,  touching  at  one 
point  principles  of  justice  and  government,  at  another  affecting  great 
material  interests ;  at  one  time  opening  up  ethnic  and  national  vistas  which 
force  the  mind,  in  any  degree  prone  to  the  "  malady  of  thought,"  to  move 
along  the  plane  of  cautions  far-seeing  statesmanship  ;  and  again  raising 
such  momentous  social  and  industrial  issues,  that  any  body  of  men  called 
on  to  deal  with  it,  should  have  before  them  the  complete  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  every  charge  made  against  the 
Chinese,  and  the  soundness  of  every  theory  put  forward  by  their  advocates 
and  friends.  Now,  to  understand  the  Chinese  immigrant  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  him  at  home. 
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THE  CHINAMAN  IN  CHINA. 


Several  witnesses  examined  before  the  Joint  Committee,  and  some 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  ourselves,  gave  their  views  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Chinaman  in  China.  The  impression  is  wide- 
spread that  this  is  intimately  related  to  the  matters  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
Chinese  belong  to  a  race  inferior  to  our  own.     Mr.  Crowley  declares  they  See  M.  E..  p.  23. 

are  "  a  nation  of  thieves,"  and  many  witnesses  affirm  that  they  have  no  Sweeping  charges 

_^,_.  Ill  11  of  theft  and 

respect  for  truth.     One  witness  swears  he  has  known  them  openly  to  falsehood. 

practice  revolting  crimes.     That  unmentionable  offences,  infanticide,  the 

sale  of  female  children,  cruelty,  idolatry,  gross  superstition,  and  low  and 

degrading  customs  prevail  is  sworn  by  several  witnesses.     Yet,  perhaps, 

the  statesman  would  not  be  deterred  by  one  or  all  of  these  charges,  even 

if  established  beyond  doubt,  from  encouraging  Chinese  immigration,  were 

he  certain  that  it  brought  men  and  women  of  whom  or  of  whose  children 

good  Canadians  could  be  made. 

A  glance  ac  China  and  Chinese  history  would  be  useful  if  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  the  400,000,000  Chinamen  are  a  huge  swarm  of  repul- 
sive barbarians.     From  the  nature  of   the  case,  China  was  sure  to  be  Chinese  neceasa- 
either  overpraised  or  too  adversely  criticised.     She  had  attained  a  high  or  over-blamed, 
civilization  when  Europe  was  savage.     When  Marco  Polo  and  other  early 
travellers  visited  the  Middle  Kingdom,  its  roads  and  canals  must  have 
struck  them  as  furnishing  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  highways  of  com- 
merce at  home.     The  theory  of  the  government  of  China  and  of  its  social 
organization  would  naturally  appeal  to  superficial  but  sympathetic  minds 
such  as  Voltaire's,  while  the  perfection  of  its  despotism  would  blind  the 
glance  of  men  like  Montesquieu  to  some  excellent  things  of  which  it  may 
fedrly  boast.     It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  know  the  country  best 
speak  most  favorably  of  its  inhabitants.     But  even  the  pages  of  the  eulo- 
gist cannot  hide  the  stagnation  which  prevails,  the  dwarfing  effects  of  an  Palpable  blots  in 
indurated   self-complacency,    the   evil   growths   of    over-population,    the  g^"®*'®  c^^^**' 
treachery  and  cruelty,  the  want  of  respect  for  human  life,  tjie  absence  of 
natural  affection  in  one  direction,  side  by  side  with  family  devotion  in 
another.     But   few  blots,   however,   can  be  pointed  out  as  disfiguring 
Chinese  civilization,  the  counterpart  of  which  cannot  be  found,  at  one  time 
or  another,  in  great  European  races  and  nations. 

To  say  that  the  Mandarins  are  materialists  is  true ;  to  say  that  the 
people  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition  is  equally  true ;  but  one  has 
not  to  go  to  the  East  to  find  materialists,  and  we  have  seen  superstitious 
tuitions  grovr  into  states  in  which  every  charm  of  civic  life  and  heroic 
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Let  western  ideas  virtue  was  found.     The  character  of  the  Chinese  merchant,  held  so  uni- 
be  engrafted  on 

China,  and  she        versally  high  ;  the  industry  and  frugal  virtues  of  his  poorer  countrymen,. 

liant  future.  also  universally  admitted  ;  a  system  of  government  in  which  education 

and  scholarship  hold  a  place  they  hold  nowhere  else,  a  place  they  have 
held  for  nearly  3,000  years  ;  these  and  many  other  things  mentioned  by 
travellers  and  historians — and  which  set  the  Chinese  in  the  front  of 
Asiatic  races — might  suggest  the  conclusion  that  let  but  a  few  western 
ideas  obtain  a  strong  footing  in  China  and  the  Chinese  people  would  have 

If  8o,  a  c;hinose      a  brilliant  future.     If  so,  it  mii?ht  follow  that  a  permanent  Chinese  immi- 

niight  be  useful,     gration   would    ]>e   desirable,    because  sure   to  lose  those  characteristics 

which  now  repel. 

Chinese  liistory  There  is  much  in  the  past  and  present  of  China  to  account  for  the  very 

t>he  archetvoe  of 

Chinese  character,  qualities  which  make  the  modem  Chinaman  singular.     Nothing  is  pro- 
bably to  the  popular  mind  considered  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinaman  as 

Oriifin  of  the  the  queue — the  pig-tail.     What  surprises  the  thoughtful  is  that  he  won't 

give  it  up.  Yet,  that  he  is  not  without  plasticity  the  queue  itself  proves, 
for  it  was  imposed  on  liim  a  few  hundred  years  ago  by  an  intrusive 
dynasty.*  It  is  a  badge  of  conquest.  On  the  other  hand  an  in- 
vincible conservatism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  power  could  not 
prevail  on  Chinamen  of  the  better  class  not  to  torture  the  feet  of  their 
daughters  into  deformity. 

Confucius,  who  has  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  Chinese 
nation,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  grandest  men  of  the  world. 
Yet,  by  setting  so  much  store  by  ceremonies  he  is  probably  in  great  part 

importance  to        resiK)nsible  for  the  stationariness  of  China,  and  by  ffivinc  the  weight  of 

ceremonies  kiUed         '^  .... 

originality.  his  authority,  example  and  earnest  injunction  to  the  worship  of  ancestors, 

he  undoubtedly  contributed  to  make  the  modern  Chinaman  unwilling  to 

live  permanently,  or  to  die,  out  of  the  Flowery  Land.  One  of  the  charges 

most  frequently  brought  against  the  Chinaman  is  that  he  does  not  come 

Reason  why  to  remain.     The  rea.son  of  this  is  but  imperfectly  understoo<l.     It  is  not 

em^muf  to*8cttlc  patriotism.     It  is  the  cult  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.     Not  only  does 

micestors!  °^  ^  Chinaman  worship  his  ancestors  ;  he  expects  himself  to  be  worshipped,! 

and  it  is  this  desire  to  be  worshipped  which  causes  the  Chinaman  before 

he  leaves  for  other  lands,  to  make  an  agreement  that  if  he  dies  his  a.shes 

shall  be  taken  back  to  his  province.     One  of  the  reasons  why  he   returns 


onfucius. 


By  iirivinf;  so  much 


*  When  the  Manchus  captured  Leaouyang  the  townspeople  who  were  spared 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  conqueror  and  shaved  their  heads.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  *  pig-tail '  is  distinctly  referred  to.  Henceforth,  it 
became  compulsory  on  all  who  wished  to  escape  death,  to  shave  their  heads  on 
the  approach  of  the  M^anchna. SmUger's  History  of  Chinas  vol.  II. ,  p.  209. 

t  "  In  some  portions  of  the  Empire  convicts  are  sent  out  from  prison  each 
morning  to  beg  their  daily  bread.  At  the  small  market  town  of  Yun-poo  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  a  convict  from  Nankin  used  to  find  employment  either 
as  a  porter,  or  a  Sedan-chair  bearer,  or  as  a  farm  laborer.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Nankin  to  die  there,  so  as  to  receive  the  sacred  rites 
of  ancestral  worship  from  his  posterity.**— Oray's  China,  vol.  /.,  p.  70. 
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at  intervals  undoubtedly  is  that  he  may  worship  at  an  ancestral  grave 

himself. 

This  superstition  which  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  noblest  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^il?. 

human  sentiments — filial  piety — has  important  bearings  on  the  future  of  otlsm. 

the  Chinese  race.     It  keeps  province  apart  from  province,  for  it  is  not  to 

China  but  to  the  confines  of  an  ancestral  graveyard  that  the  Chinaman 

wishes  to  go  home.     The  rise  of  a  real  patriotism,  with  all  its  cAnobling 

influence  is  hindered,  and  for  those  who  would  desire  (and  there  are  some 

who  would)  a  large  and  permanent  Chinese  immigration,  it  imposes  a  long 

interval  between  the  present  and  the  consummation  of  their  hopes.     For  Unle88theCliine»e 

^  ^  character    snoultl 

grant  that  the  Chinaman  is  more  plastic  than  he  seems,  he  does  not  remain  undergo  a  radical 
^         .  ^  ^         ^  ....  change  they  can- 

sufficiently  lone  in  any  foreiarn  country  to  ffive  his  plasticity  a  chance,  not    become  per- 

/  ®  ,    "^  P  ,  .  M  mancnt  settlers. 

It  IS  hard  to  deal  seriously  with  those  who  complain  that  he  will  not  stay, 

for  the  very  same  persons  will  grow  querulous  over  the  fact  that  he  is  here  ; 

and  se^  eral  seemed  even  to  regret  that  he  insisted  on  taking  his  ashes  out 

of  this  continent,  as  though  as  they  could  not  have  a  living  Chinaman 

^n  pertnarumce,  a  dead  one  was  better  than  nothing. 

The  evidence  from  books  is  that  this  ancestral  worship  is  often  gone  Ancestral  worship 

through  with  heartless  levity  ;  that  a  coffin  of  a  father  will  sometimes  be  througSTicart- 

exposed  to  the  weather  for  months  ;  yet  had  one  dared  to  touch  an  exposed    ^^  ^ ' 

limb  a  whole  village  would   rise.     A  broad  generalization  cannot  be  made  g^^j  Modhurst 

from  a  few  circumstances.    One  of  the  reasons  why  Chinese  criminals  like  pp*  ^''^'  ^^* 

to  emigrate  is  because  if  they  commit  crime  away  from  China  and  are 

convicted,  only  themselves  will  have  to  bear  the  penalty,  whereas  in  China 

the  father  and  mother  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  misconduct  of 

their  children.     Mr.  Medhurst  says  : 

"  This  duty,  although  called  filial  piety,  must  be  considered  more  as  a 
general  rule  of  conduct  than  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  affec- 
tion ;  it  lives  in  their  most  ancient  annals  and  is  enforced  by  their  earliest 
and  greatest  philosophers.  It  has  survived  dynasties  and  revolutions, 
and  to  day  it  is  the  most  powerful  principle  in  the  Chinese  constitution. 
It  is  sanctioned  by  law  and  public  opinion." 

We  had  intended  at  the  close  of  this  paper  in  which  we  reflect  whatever 
is  said,  bad  and  good  about  the  Chinese,  by  western  travellers,  to  call  a 
witness  for  them  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  military 
attache  to  the  Chinese  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  to  give  his  remarks  on  the  A thinese witnciw 
various  points  concerning  which  Europeans  had  either  written  with  sur-  ancestors, 
prise  or  condemnation.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  to  quote  here 
one  or  two  of  his  observations   on  the  worship  of  ancestors,  which  he  ^^i^dc^dcu^ 

^  '  Mondeji,  June 

truly  calls  the  base  of  the  moral  life  of  China.     In  a  society  like  that  of  ^^^^^  ^^*'  p-  ^^• 

Europe  he  thinks  that  perhaps  he  should  apologize  for  the  Chinese  view 

of  the  constitution  of  the  family,  which  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the 

living  members,  and  of  the  souls  of  those  of  its  members  who  are  dead. 

*'  The  dead  are  not  forgotten."    To  forget  the  dead — this  belongs  to  the  The  dead  arc  not 


fonri 

West,  where,  as  a  rule,  people  know  nothing  of  their  ancestors  beyond  CMi 
three  generations.     The  ancestors   call   themselves  the  old    people   (fes 


otten  in 
na. 
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vieux).     Poor  old  people !  he  cries,  in  fact  less  cherished  than  the  antique 

Europeap  method  tapestry  which  decorates  the  sumptuous  staircase  of  a  new  mansion.    He 
of  honoring  the  r        j  x- 

dead.  had  visited  cemeteries  and  had  cursed  the  immortelles  hung  around — 

those  flowers  without  perfume  and  without  freshness,  which  do  not  wither 

and  which  symbolize  the  hypocrisy  of  a  pretended  remembrance.     These 

immortelles  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  returning.     But  roses — ^they 

would  only  live  for  a  morning.     He  then  contrasts  the  way  the  Chinese 

treat  their  dead.     "  We  carry  our  dead  to  the  fields,  to  the  hills  which 

surround  the  towns  and  cities,  as  high  up,  as  iiear  heaven  as  possible,  and 

the  tombs  which  we  raise  to  our  *  old  people '  will  remain  there  in  the 

mv   r,!,.  miAst  of  immortal  nature  for  ever.  The  dead  sleep  in  peace!"  He  proceeds. 

The  Chinese  carry  ^  r        i-  r- 

their  dead  to  the  to  relate  how  the  ceremonial  worship  of  ancestors  takes  place  twice  each 

choicest  spots  of  ,.....,. 

fteld  or  hill.  year,    in  the   Spring  time  and  Autumn,    how    it  is  instinct  with  grati- 

tude and  clothed  with  solemnity,  how  families  are  thus  drawn  together,, 
how   the  temple  of  the  ancestors   of   families   of    consequence    is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  have  apartments  for  those  members  who  do  not  dwell  in 
'*'  the  same  town,  how  these  temples  raised   in  the  midst  of  the  country 

sometimes  serve  during  summer  as  rural  villas,  how  families  frequently 

an^stors.*^*^*^*^^  ^  ^®'^'®  reunions  there,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  at  the  period  of 

the  examinations.  "All  the  joys  of  the  family  are  thus  celebrated  in  the 
family,  in  the  midst  of  its  ancestors,  and  as  it  were  at  the  home  of  al)sent 
ones  who  are  not  forgotten. '^ 

There  is  another  thing  about  which  we  think  there  is  much  inisconcep- 
tion,  and  which,  while  possessing  attractive  and  useful  features,  has  an 
evil  influence,  politically  and  otherwise — we  mean  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  encourage  education.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  describe  it  as  the  mode  of  recruiting  the  public  sen' ice. 

GhiiSu^^^**  ***  Education  is  made  the  only  avenue  to  all  ])osts  of  honor  and  import- 
ance. This  has  the  excellent  consequence  that  education  is  spread  abi-oad 
among  the  male  population.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  China  that  when  the 
mass  of  the  English  and  Irish  people  could  not  read,  much  less  write  their 
names,  education  was  widely  diffused  in  the  Ancient  Empire,  where,  as 

^d  ^^^^diVSSlf      witnesses  before  the  Joint  Committee  testified,  and  as  the  Abbe  Hue  noted 

in  China.  j^  1854,  all  Chinamen  with  rare  exceptions  can  read  and  write.   "Primary 

education,"  says  the  Abb^,  "  penetrates  even  the  floating  dwellings  which 

Htic,  vol.  i.,  p.  122.  in  thousands  cover  the  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  of  the  Celestial  Empire.'* 

Gray  toI.  i ,  p.  167   ^^^  ^^  the  education  of  women  so  much  neglected  as  so  many  suppose. 

In  the  south  of  China  seminaries  for  the  board  and  education  of  young 
ladies  are  numerous.  We  shall  see  that  there  are  women  of  considerable 
culture  who  devote  themselves  to  music,  and  remind  us  of  a  class  of  Greek 
girls  to  which  Pericles  owed  his  beautiful  and  inspiring  companion.  When 
Su  Tung  P*o  was  banished  for  crossing  the  Emperor's  will,  we  read  that  his 

Women  of  con-      exile  was  shared  by  the  lovely  and  accomplished  girl  "  Morning  Clouds,'* 

who  sweetened  his  banishment  and  inspired  those  songs  which  to-day  are 
sung  by  those  who  could  not  name  his  persecutor.     But,  to  return  to  the 
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exAminations.  They  make  every  student  a  place-hunter  from  his 
youth;  and  as  taking  a  good  degree  is  pretty  certain  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  life,  this  is  hailed  as  a  great  achievement  would  be  in  other 
lands.  Though  there  is  no  system  of  national  education  and  no  course 
of  study  is  prescribed  by  the  Government,  the  curriculum  is  the 
same  ;  and  at  the  most  critical  period  of  mental  growth  a  profound,  ""^*  ^^^'  ^"  ***  ^*^^' 
Dot  to  say  slavish,  admiration  for  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times  is  incul- 
cated. The  books  of  these  men  are  supposed  to  lie  immeasurably  superior 
to  anything  later  times  could  produce.  Such  teaching  would  of  itself  destroy  t,nce  destroyed, 
mental  independence  ;  but  when  we  remeinber  that  the  more  brilliant  the 
mind,  the  more  certain  is  it  to  look  to  high  government  employ,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  literati  of  China  originate  nothing]  The  education  « ray, vol.  i., p. no. 
consists  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  au  unscientific  past,  ^umSon. 
and  the  metaphysical  speculations  are,  as  might  be  expected,  exceed- 
ingly crude.  The  Four  Shoos  play  an  important  jiart  in  Chinese  educa- 
tion. In  the  first  of  these,  the  Lun-Yu,  we  have  digested  conversations 
between  Confucius  and  his  disciples  ;  the  Ta-Heo  is  the  great  learning ; 
the  third,  the  Chung- Yung,  or  doctrine  of  the  mean ;  and  in  these  three  we 
have  a  record  of  the  doctrines  and  sayings  of  Confucius  by  his  disciples. 
The  fourth  consists  of  the  works  of  Mencius.  The  object  of  all  four  works 
is  to  teach  men  to  be  virtuous,  that  they  may  succes-sfully  discharge  their 
political  and  social  duties.  When  the  student  has  mastered  the  Four 
Shoos  he  studies  the  classic  on  Filial  Piety.     He  then  enters  on  a  study  The  student  passes 

*^  .  .  "^    from  the  Four 

of  the  Five-King,  which  embraces  cosmology,  ancient  history,  poetry,  and  shoos  to  the  classic 

^      «      •  11..         •  1  •  1         ti        "'^  Filial  Piety. 

etiquette.     Confucius  attached,  it  is  said,  great  importance  to  the  Slie- 

King  (3),  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  thought  fitted  to  mould   the 

national    character.     The  fourth — the  Le-Ke,  or    recoixl  of   rites — deals  The  I^'-Kc. 

with  national  ceremonial,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  its  teachings 

are  thought  essential  to  social  order  and  the  promotion  of  virtue.     The 

fifth — Ch'unTs'ew,  or  Spring  and  Autumn— is  a  history  of  his  own  times  and 

of  several  reigns  preceding  it.     When  the  student  has  gone  through  a 

course     of    general    literature    he    is    supposed     to    be    tit  to   pass  an 

examination  for  the  first  degree,  correspondini?  to  our  B.A.    -exaiuina-  Examinations  for 

o       y  r  r:>  the  flrstdejfree 

tions  for  which  are  held  throughout  the  Empire  twice  in  every  three  years.  JlvV'  throughout 

'^  '  -'J  China  twice  in 

For  the  second,  or  what  may  be  called  the  M.A.  degree,  examinations  are  every  three  years. 

held  once  in  every  three  years.     The  qualification  for  obtaining  this  degree  a.  degree  exami- 

is  to  write  two  essays,  compose  a  poem  of  twelve  lines,  recite  or  write  from  e?ery  three^ycars* 

memory  a  portion  of  the  Saxjred  Edict.  Two  or  three  days  aft«^rwar(ls  the 

names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  classified  according  to  merit  and 

Further  trials  of 

posted.     There  are  a  half  a  dozen  further  trials  of  strength  in  the  compo-  Hirength. 
sition  of  essays  and  poems,  and  on  the  final  day  out  of  ten  thousand  can- 
didates perhaps  not  more  than  one  hundred  remain.    We  stiw  the  president 
of  a  club   in  San  Francisco,  who  told   us  that   when   he   was  examined 
12,000  competed,  of  whom  1 1,940  went  back  with  sorrowful  hearts. 

11    1  •  1    1  »        r^  1  1  i*    1       Kvilsof  the 

At  a  glance  all  this  seems  movst  commendable.   But  remember  that  or  the  system. 
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six,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  who  go  up,  each  one  has  during  the  plastic 

period  of  life  had  his  mind  fixed  on  a  government  place.     Are  the  sixty 

who  get  their  degree  highly  educated  after  the  standard  of  China  ?     Per- 

Scopo  for  favorit-    haps  far  ])etter  men — for  only  sixty  can  be  chosen — have  been  rejected. 

ism  and  abiwe.  ^  ^  ^  j  ^ 

Here,  there  is  at  once  seen  to  be  scope  for  favoritism  and  abuse.     There 

must  necessarily  be  injustice.     It  is  conceivable  that  of  ten  thousand  two 

thousand  would  come  fully   up  to  a  fair  standard  of    merit.     Is  there 

nothing  more  behind  1 

Corruprion  muHt         A  moment's  reflection. must  convince  anyone  familiar  with  human  na- 
from  the  nature  of  .  ii  i  .  i  i  •         i  t     to/^n 

the  case  bore  into  ture  that  corruption  would  bore  into  such  an  educational  .system.  In  loby, 

Hiich  a  HVHlcni. 

Ting-ta-jen,  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  a  man  of  great 
Memorial  of  Ting-  authority  and  position,  in  a  memorial  published   in   the  Pekbi  (lazeite, 

referring  to  the  results  of  the  present  public  examination  system,  says  : 

"  To  sjieak,  foi*  example,  of  the  one  province  of  Kiang-su,  of  the  office  of 

Tau-tai,  there  are  only  two  or  three  vacancies  which   can    b(^  tilled  apart 

from  the  throne.     Of  the  offices  of  Chih-fu,  Chili-Chow,  Chih-hien,  Tung- 

chih,  Tung-pau,  only  some  tens  can   thus  be  filled,  while  there  are  about 

sixty  or  seventy  men  expectants  of  Tau-tai,  and  more  than  a  thousand 

for  the  other  offices.     But  to  put  a  thousand  and  more  in  several  tens  of 

offices  must  W  the  work  certainly  of  a  distant  and  undetermined  future. 

Even  in  the  selection,  ticcording  to  the  order  of  time,  and  th(^  fulfilment 

of  re(|uiremeiits  for  temporary  posts,  unless  it  be   those  who  have  l)een 

expectants  for  more  than  ten  years,  none  can  get  a  single  year's  office. 

Those  who  are  nimble-footed  and  manage  to  advance  sooner,  must  either 

be  clever  in  boring  and  scheming  their  way,  or  have  friends  in  a  position 

Tendency  ♦o  put      ^^^  j^^lp  x\\e\n  forward.      How  can  such  a   class,  by  nature  unreliable  and 

and  sordid  into     sordid,  be  expected  to  cherish  the  people?     Supposing  that,  in  the  course 

^*^'^*  of  ten  or  more  years,  they  obtain  one  year's  office  as  a  substitute,  out  of 

this  one  year  must  come  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  ten  and  more  years 

for  clothes  and  food,    the  cost  of    maintaining  a  family,  and   returning 

office** f a voreVnust  ^^^'^i***  ?  *^"^  besides,  in  this  one  year  of  temporary  office,   provision  must 

be  returned  and     l)e  mjide  for  the  future.     To  place  dogs  and  sheep  before  a  huiii^ry  tiger, 

Foi?th?^f?it"ure.*       and  expect  him  not  to  .seize  and  eat  them,  although  you    should    make  a 

show  of  preventing  him  with  a  stout  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  would  cer- 
Williamson.vol.  i.,  taiiily  be  to  expect  an  impossibility.  And  so  these  men,  having  no  fixed 
*'^-  source  of  income,  and  consequently  no  fixed   purpose  of  heart,  are   not 

simply  villains  ;  their  very  penury  is  the  reason  of  their  becoming  so." 


Magistracies  Hold. 


This  testimony  is  true  of  the  whole  Empire.      Poverty   on  the  part  of 

the  Ctovernment  has  led  to  the  disposal  of  magistracies  not  by  competition 

but  for  money.     Boulger,  who  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  China,  and 

nTtorTtS  nuna     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  latest  and  not  the  least  partial  of  Chinese  historians,  says  of  that 

vol.  iii..  p.  :K3.         country  thirty  years  ago  that  corruption  of  the  public  service  had  alienated 

the  people  :  that  justice  was  not  to  be  found — to  the  rich  it  was  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder;  that  offices  were  sold  to  men  who  had  never 
passe<l  an  examination  and  who  were  wholly  illiterate  ;  that  the  value  of 
Whv  Mandarins     office  was  the  means  to  extortion.    Hence  the  evils,  the  squeezing  of  Man- 
are  afraid  of  darins,  and  the  sale  of  justice  which  strike  every  traveller  and  fills  the  most 

western  civiliza-  '  •'  "^ 

<^ion«  hopeful  and  the  best-intentioned  with  despair.  Hence,  too,  suggests  the  Rev. 
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Alexander  Williamson,  "their  apprehension  *of  the  advance  of  European 
civilization.  These,"  he  cries,  "are  the  literati  who  stir  up  the  common 
people  against  missionaries  and  foreigners.  These  are  the  men  who  with 
the  threat  of  reporting  them  to  the  Mandarins,  annoy  and  squeeze  Chris- 
tian converts  and  such  native  merchants  as  may  be  seeking  to  introduce 
impixD  V  ements. " 

The  scholar  who  attains  the  second  degree,  or  M.A.,  is  qualified   for  a  man  of  letters, 
any  office.     There  are  two  degrees  yet  to  which  only  an  M.A.  may  aspire. 
Once  in  three  years  the  ambitious  repair  to  Pekin  to  be  examined  by  the  h^^  entrance  is 
Doctors  of  the  Hanlin  College.     Three  hundred  are  elected  out  of  some  5ol?^e!^t^n^- 
ten   thousand ;  the  three  hundred  are  again  examined   in  the  presence  Jlf^^te.™*'*^^'* 
of  the  Emperor  and  a  few  chosen  to  till  up  the  vacancies  in  the  college, 
whence  the  ministers  and  other    high    officers  of  state,   are,   as  a  rule, 
Tecruit<Ml. 

When  Khan  Mangu,  the  brother  of  the  great  Kublai,  asked  what  was  MeaninK  of  "  a 

1  1  i       i  i.  1  .51111  4  1  1  1         *"*"  ^^  letters." 

nnderstood  by  "a  man  of  letters,    and  added  :  "  Are  there  any  other  than 

doctors?"     "  A  man  of  letters,"  replied   a  Chinese  servant,   "is  a  man 

ca^wible  of  settling  all  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  task  Mailla  quoted  by 

of  government,  and  a  doctor  cannot  Vie  com]>ared  with  him."     The  ladder  p.  isK 

to  statesmanship  has  been  hurriedly  described  ;  and  just,  as  with  ourselves, 

up  to  a  recent  period  the  educated  man  was  he  who  had  given  his  days 

and  nights  to  the  Latin  and   Greek   chissics,  so   in  China,    "the  man  of  cation  and  culture 

letters,"  the  right  hand  of  Empire,  is  he  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 

fathers  of  Chinese  thought  and  to  the  writings  of  the  literary  giants  who 

flourished  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Sungs. 

As  we  might  expect  the  gallant  and  scholarly  Mandarin  before  quoted 
sees  nothing  but  good  in  the  Chinese  system  of  securing  the  best  and 
most  cultures!  minds  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  and  theoretically 
securing  the  ablest  and  most  instructed  attainable  for  all  posts.  Nor  will 
his  remarks  be  less  instructive  if  the  reader  notes  the  evidences  of  that  Chinese  self- 
self-complacency  which  is  a  national  characteristic,  the  result  of  centuries  ^*^™P  *^®"^3^* 
of  isolation  from  western  countries,  and  early  preeminence  and  superior 
civilization,  as  regards  the  tribes  and  nations  around.  Only  indomit- 
able belief  in  their  own  superior  civilization  could  give  the  Chinese  the 
force  to  cling  to  their  Eastern  costume  and  all  their  Eastern  habits  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  to  whom  they  know  such  things  are  offensive. 

In  this  man,  highly  educated,  who  has  lived  and  travelled  much  in  Eu- 
rope, we  see  the  self-complacency  of  his  countrymen  and  their  contempt  for 
western  methods.     After  ten  years  study  of  Christendom,  democracy  fills  Democracy  Alls 


him  with  contempt.     He  points  out  that  in  China  there  are  four  classes  scholar  with 
of  citizens  :  the  literati,  the  agriculturists,  manufacturers  and  traders.      ^^^' 
The  literati  occupy  the  first  rank  as  the  class  which  thinks.     The  agri- 
culturists come  next,  and  the  manufacturers  stand  third.    But  the  two  first 
are  the  classes  esteemed  and  honored.     All  four,  however,   are  permitted 
to  take  part  in   the  public  examinations  which  confer  rank.     This  right, 
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Literary  decrees 
titles  to  which 
rirhta  and  pri- 
vileges are  at- 
tached. 


No  principle  in 
western  civiliza- 
tion as  democratic 
as  public  examina- 
tions which  confer 
rank  and  open 
careers  to  all. 


ve  truly  says,  is  as  democratic  as  any  principle  which  exists  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  astonished  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  western 
countries  "  where  the  immortal  principles  (the  rights  of  man)  have  not 
yet  ensured  the  best  of  governments  or  the  least  imperfect  social  state." 
He  then  points  out  that  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  or  that  of  Doctor,  or  a 
licentiate's  degree  does  not  merely  indicate  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  ita 
possessor ;  these  degrees  are  titles  to  which  rights  and  privileges  are 
attached.  He  is  annoyed  at  the  little  respect  paid  to  University  degrees 
in  Europe,  and,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  he  seems  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  best  of  it. 

"  After  ten  years*  residence,  after  much  study,  I  ask  myself  what  prin- 
ciple there  is  in  the  institutions  of  the  western  world  really  worthy  to  be 
called  democratic  or  liberal  ?  I  see  none,  and  no  one  has  shown  me  one 
so  thoroughly  democratic  as  the  right  of  admission  of  all  the  citizens  to 
the  examinations  which  confer  rank.  People  speak  much  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  it  is  a  weather-cock  which  turns  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass (une  rose  des  vents).  It  is  a  principle  without  principles  ;  and  on 
a  given  day  or  hour  to  suppose  that  it  can  manifest  itself  as  by  a  decree 
is  to  form  a  curious  estimate  of  public  opinion.  Strange  thing !  One 
could  not  propose  the  election  of  academicians  by  universal  suffrage  with- 
out becoming  ridiculous,  but  legislators  are  chosen  by  it.  I  believe  it 
is  more  difficult  to  choose  good  legislators  than  good  academicians. 
What  are  we  to  think  ?  *  *  Jf  you  are  poor,  having  no  other  riches 
than  an  honorable  name  and  the  ambition  to  bear  it  worthily,  can  you  by 
study  alone  and  scholastic  achievements,  assure  yourself  a  name  and  place 
in  the  functions  of  the  state  ?  Can  you  raise  yourself  by  the  credit  of 
your  knowledge  alone  1  Can  you  by  it  conquer  a  single  right?  Can  you 
obtain  by  it  alone  honor  and  power  ]     In  China,  yes ;  in  Europe,  no. 

"  It  is  not  without  reason  then  that  I  pretend  that  our  customs  are 
more  liberal,  more  just  and  moi'e  salutary  ;  for  the  more  instructed  are 
the  most  wise,  and  these  are  the  ambitious  men  who  (in  Europe)  disturb 
the  public  j)eace.  Require  before  a  man  can  fill  the  first  offices  of  gov- 
ernment the  reputation  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  as  for  great  military 
positioiLs  you  demand  tried  bravery,  honor,  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
and  you  will  suppress  those  domestic  troubles  which  open  the  doors  of 
ministers  of  state  to  intrigue  and  injustice.  Here  ia  the  secret  of  the 
stability  of  our  j>eaceful  Empire."  It  will  be  observed  that  it  seems  to 
him  an  advantage  that  the  Chinese  system  puts  an  imperial  collar  round 
the  scholar's  neck.  He  fails,  too,  to  see  that  a  man  of  genius  in  modern 
times  has  only  to  achieve  to  reap  his  reward. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  China  has  no  system  of  public  education. 
"  Our  government  understands  liberty  better  than  certain  western  coun- 
tries where  education  is  compulsory,  without  directing  it  to  any  specific 
end.  Government  has  no  control  but  on  the  examinations.  The  candi- 
dates are  submitted  but  to  a  sin<ile  law,  the  most  tyrannical  of  all,,  they 
must  know." 


What  can  culture 
and  scholarship 
do  for  a  man  in 
Europe  ? 


A  Chinese  pana- 
cea for  the 
domestic  troubles 
of  Europe. 


Part  played  by 
literati. 
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Having  described  the   Chinese  system   of   education  he  tells  us  the  the'^l^ofeduS" 
life   of    a    lettre    is    passed    in    examinations.       He    adds    with    scorn  ^™®"**J 
that     **  at    twenty    in    Europe    the   time    has  arrived  for  most  to  put  Europe, 
their  studies  on  one  side  and  begin  to  forget  them.    We,  on  the  other 
hand,  ambition  a  new  grade  to   which  will  correspond  an  increase  of 
honor  and  fortune.     The  Chinese  official  hierarchy  is  not  founded  on 
seniority  but  on  merit.     *      *      No  one  thinks  in  China  of  despising  a 
young  chief  of  a  bureau  because  the  chief  is  necessarily  more  capable  than 
the  sul>-chief.     Power  and  place  by  seniority  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  not  the 
bald  head  which  makes  merit,  and  the  young  attaches  have  shown  me  the 
inefficiency  of  a  system  of  seniority  so  that  I  can  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  our  government  in  suppressing  the  cause." 

The  ovation  which  awaits  the  successful  student  having  been  described, 
we  are  told  that  in  China  as  well  as  in  Europe  the  voice  of  the  people  Voxjpopuli, 
is  the  voice  of  God,  and  this  voice  is  heard  in  the  councils  of  state  when 
necessary.     "  The  people  are  in  fact  represented  by  the  literati  who  go 
from  the  provinces  to  the  capital  ;  and  although  they  have  no  official 
title  they  have  the  right  to  address,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  requests  Li^^p^ti  reppe- 
in  which  they  lay  bare  things  necessary  to  be  done.     *     *     If,"  says  this  ^^^  ^®  people, 
astute  Asiatic,  **  China  ever  should  change  her  political  customs  and  adopt  if  china  should 
one  of  the  modes  of  national  representation  in  vogue  with  western  peoples,  Sfntative  araveni- 
mindful  of  her  traditionary  homage  to  scholarship,  she  will  give  the  right  to  h^av©  M^eduSa- 
vote  only  to  those  who  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  by  study  and  ^o^^^  *®8t 
probity." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  system,  aided  by  the  determined  isolation  System  produces 

^  J  ^  J  men  who  mistake 

to  which  China  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  devoted,  is  to  produce  men  P«4*"^  ^^, 

''  ^  r  statesmanship. 

who   mistake  pedantry  for  statesmanship.     The  monopoly  of  trade  with 
China  granted  by  Royal  Charter  to  the  East  India  Company  expired  in 
April,  1834,   and  the  Chinese  authorities  had  all  their  feathers  of  self- 
complacent  arrogance  ruffled  when  they  learnt  that  the  merchants  of 
Canton  instead  of  being  the  agents  and  representatives  of  a  company  were 
entitled  to  the  direct  protection  of  a    remote  potentate.     Their  policy 
towards  foreigners  became  at  onceoneof  intensified  and  unqualified  hostility. 
The  opium  traffic  was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  controversy  and  Boulger,  vol.  iiL, 
Chinese  hostility,  the  Mandarins  doing  what  has  been  often  done  in  western 
countries  in  regard  to  contraband  luxuries,  keeping  most  of  the  confis-  Was  the  first 
cated   drug.     But   all   foreign  traffic  was   aimed    at — a  traffic  hated  in  opium  war? 
Pekin  and  which  but  for  the  corruption  of  the  Mandarins  would  never  Boulger,  vol.  iii., 
have  l>een  allowed  to  find  a  footing.       Ultimately  war  broke  out.     It  is 
known  as  the  Opium  War,  but  Boulger  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the 
theory  that  the  Chinese  were  not  so  much  opposed  to  opium  as  to  foreign 
intercourse,  and  that  the  war  was  really  one  for  a  right  to  trade  with 
China. 

Among  the  prominent  men  of  the  day  was  Commissioner  Lin,  and  it  is  commissioner 
laughable  to  read  his  moral  speeches.     One  of  his  class,  with  English  war 
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Boulgrer,  vol.  Hi.. 
p.  315. 


What  the  lit^raU 
conaider  states-  * 
manship. 


How  to  deal  with 
the  obstinate 
English. 

Boulger,  vol.  iii., 
p.  159. 


Moral  Dvrotech-     ships  within  view,  wrote   to   his   master  that  the  barbarians   required 
nics  in  diplomacy  r  »  t 

and  war.  to  be  brought,    as  religious  people  amongst    ourselves  would  say,   into 

a  more  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  Speaking  of  Lin,  Boulger  says :  "  He 
has  been  called  a  statesman,  but  the  claim  will  not  be  allowed  at  the 
bar  of  history.  He  was  rather  a  typical  representative  of  the  order  of 
literary  officials  to  which  he  belonged.  Statesmanship  is  in  their  eyes  the 
carrying  out  of  political  plans  in  strict  obedience  to  a  groove  of  action 
laid  down  in  antiquity,  and  the  able  man  is  he  who  can  most  eloquently 
enunciate  great  moral  truths,  which  he  probably  does  not  carry  out  in  his 
own  life,  and  which  without  practice  and  the  demonstration  of  vigor  will 
avail  but  slightly  to  keep  an  Empire  together."  Keshen  who,  after  Lin's 
disgrace  succeeded  him  at  Canton,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  the  obstinate 
English  :  "  It  becomes  necessary  to  soothe  and  admonish  them  with  sacred 
instruction,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  change  their  mien,  and  purify  their 
hearts."  Since  the  pills  against  earthquakes  sold  by  Addison's  quack 
there  has  been  nothing  like  this.  On  the  ruin  of  Keshen  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  great  wealth  showed  how  he  had  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities after  the  true  Mandarin  fashion.  In  the  inventory  we  find 
after  270,000  taels  weight  of  gold,  3,400,000  taels  weight*  of  sycee  silver, 
and  2,000,000  taels  weight  of  foreign  money,  come  four  pawnshops  in 
Pechihli,  two  at  Moukden  ;  eighty-four  banking  houses  ;  together  with 
pearls,  silks,  clocks,  precious  stones,  and  what  not. 

Among  the  literati  we  find  those  who  can  write  with  true  humor  and 
quiet  satire.  They  compose  poetry,  and  with  respect  to  a  statement  made 
by  a  reviewer  of  Boulger's  history  that  the  stagnation  of  China  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  without  imagination  one  has  only  to  read 
their  literature  to  see  they  have  fancy.  That  the  humblest  individual  in 
the  Empire,  provided  his  record  is  unsoiled,raay  aspire  to  the  highest  position 
short  of  the  throne  is  undoubtedly  a  most  democratic  principle,  and  the 
feeling  that  any  office  is  open  to  their  children  provided  they  have  suffi- 
cient genius  and  industry,  goes  far  to  reconcile  the  Chinese  to  a  yoke  which 
yet  has  proved  sufficiently  galling  to    lead  to  outbreaks  and  rebellions. 

There  is,  too,  this  qualification  to  official  tyranny.  Riots  inevitably 
follow  an  attempt  to  stretch  power  too  far.  A  violent  demonstration  in  a 
district  and  the  Mandarin  is  recalled  and  it  may  be  ruined.  Certainly 
for  a  time  his  career  is  checked. 

The  worst  effects  of  this  system  of  education  have  tiot  been  indicated. 
It  dries  up  a  fruitful  source  from  which  elevating  national  impulses 
might  come.  It  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  real  public  opinion.  It  deprives 
the  people,  in  times  of  oppression,  of  their  only  chance  of  a  great  and 
effective  champion.  The  robber  makes  friends  with  the  watch  dogs  by 
feeding  them.  There  is  something,  as  history  shows,  specially  corrupting 
in  pursuing  literature  for  ulterior  ends.  The  most  ennobling  of  all  things 
when  followed  for  its  own  sake,  where  it  is  made  the  thrall  of  power  or 


Mandarin  corrup- 
tion. 


Bee  note  BouUrer, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  150. 


The  literati. 

OUes'  Historic 
China,  pp.  89.  106, 
108. 

Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  October, 
1884. 


Legge's  Chinese 
ciafisics,  vol.  iv., 
parts  1  and  2. 


Educational  sys- 
tem fatal  to  a  real 
public  opinion. 


Pursuing  litera- 
ture for  ulterior 
ends  corrupting. 
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irhe   tool    of   ambition,    character    tends   to   the  nadir  of    degradation,  ^f^**^"®**^ 
Moreover  the  Mandarins  are  all  badly  paid  and  this  of  itself  would  lead  to 
prave  scandals.      Mr.  Boulger  says  : 

**  The  Chinese  Empire  presents  for  our  consideration  one  of  the  most  Problem  pre- 
complicated  of  existing  problems ;  and  the  subject  is  of  growing  rather  (^h^v^^mpire 
than  waning  importance.  In  dealing  with  its  history  we  are  not  discuss- 
iikg  the  fortune  of  some  Empire  that  has  long  disappeared,  nor  are  we 
seeking  to  discern  the  future  of  a  race  which  has  lost  or  forgotten  the 
capacity  of  government ;  but  we  are  treating  of  a  state  and  a  people  that 
apparently  were  never,  during  the  long  course  of  their  national  existence 
more  powerful  and  flourishing  than  they  are  at  this  very  day." 

Travellers  do  not  support  this  roseate  view.  They  tell  us  that  Mandarin  sirr,  vol.  i.,  p.  264. 
corruption  has  plunged  China  in  anarchy  and  misery.      Mr.  Boulger  liini-  .^ 
self  says,  that  the  governing  classes  on  the  eve  of  the  first  foreign  war  26'  27. 
appealed    to  "national  instincts  that  had  long    beem  dormant,  because 
consistently  discouraged."     Even  the  truculence  of  the  Chinese  to  foreign-  wiiiiamson.vol.i. 
ere  seems  to  be  instigated  by  those   who  repress   their  aspirations  after  ^^'  ^^'  ^*^* 
&  larger  life. 

It  would    be  impossible   that  a  system  by  which   in    many   cases  an 

educational  test  is  necessarily  applied  should  not  produce  remarkable  men. 

Asa  fact  no  period  of  Chinese  history  has   been  without  some  strikinsr  t.'Wna  at  every 
'^  "^  '^  period  has  pro- 

characters,  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  really  noble  ones.     The  cnreat  aucod  remarkable 

.  .       "^  ®  men. 

Kublai  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his  Chinese  secretary  Yaochu,  who 
became  his  constant  companion  and  favorite  minister.  This  eminent  and  uf)-  ^^"  •^'ht'm?niater 
right  Chinese  scholar  had  been  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  who  learned  from  The  duties  of  a 
him  wise  principles  of  government  and  often  i-eceived  from   him   sage  ad-  Boulger  vol.  i., 
vice  and  fruitful  suggestion.    Yaochu,  in  reply  to  his  royal  pupil,  summed  P*  *^^" 
up  the  duties  of  a  prince  in  eight  maxims  :   "  Regulate  your  household  ; 
study  the  sciences ;  honor  the  sages ;  cherish  your  parents  ;  revere  hea- 
ven :  love  the  people  ;  incline  yourself  to  good  deeds  ;  and  keej)  flatterers 
at  a  distance.' 

There  is  no  newspaper  press.     The  Ppkin  Gazette  is  what  its  name  ini-  ^£**>''  ^'*^'-  ^-  ^^' 
ports.  When  we  remember  that  this  Court  Circular  and  government  record 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  closing  years  of  the  ninth  century,  long  chjj^a  ^"*5o"^ 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
renaissance,  when  great  warriors  and  kings  could  not  write  their  names, 

and  the  monks  of  lona  were  copying  the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  it  ^^^  Chinese  peo- 

'^•'      °  »        pie   kept  in  corn- 

is  surprising  that  no  popular  newspapers  have  arisen.    The  people  are  kept  P^®*^®  ignorance  of 

in  complete  ignorance  of  passing  events.  Defeats,  when  the  Chinese  are  de- 
feated, are  recounted  as  victories.  True,  in  a  country  abounding  in  newspapers 
we  have  seen  the  same  thing  take  place.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for 
Uie  government  to  seize  the  telegraph,  supervise  the  post,  and  exclude 
foreign  newspapers.  In  each  provincial  capital  in  China  a  Court  Circular  is 
published  daily,  which  contains  the  names  of  visitors  to  the  viceroy's 
palace  on  the  previous  day.  Under  these  circumstances  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  news-letter,  which  flourished  in  England  before  Gray,vol.i.,p.  179. 
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and   misrepresen 
taUon, 


Chinese  prowess 
a  la  Falstaif. 


^^4^1^°^'^^'    the  halcyon  days  of  journalism,    plays   an    important   part   in    China. 

But  the  writers  are,  it  seems,  untrustworthy.  The  battle  of  Chan-chia-wan 
Chinese  treachery  where,  according  to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Parkes, 

an  amicable  settlement  was  to  take  place,  but  where  with  Chinese  treachery 
it  was  determined  to  make  another  stand  to  bar  the  hated  foreigner  from 
Pekin ;  where  the  French  under  General  Montauban  (afterwards  Count 
Palakao)  having  assailed  vigorously  the  Chinese  left,  and  the  English 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  having  pressed  their  right,  and  Probyn's  horse 
having  routed  a  large  body  of  mounted  Tartars,  the  Chinese  soldiers 
gave  way  before  the  advance  of  the  infantry  with  the  Sikhs  in  front, — 
describing  this  battle,  in  which  there  had  in  truth  been  stubborn  fighting 
on  the  part  of  the  beaten  army,  one  of  the  news-letters  said  the  English 
and  French  had  been  thoroughly  whipped ;  "out  of  every  ten  men, eight  or 
nine  were  killed."  A  most  ludicrous  and  lying  travesty  is  given  of  the 
march  on  Pekin.  Prince  Tseng  is  delighted  that  the  "  turbulent  barba- 
rians" have  entered  the  Yuen-ming-yuen  palace  and  issues  orders  to  the 
garrison  of  Pekin  to  kill  them  all.  Five  thousand  are  slain.  Five  thousand 
escape.  But  they  meet  Prince  Tseng's  army.  A  battle  and  four  thousand 
turbulent  barbarians  killed.  One  thousand  taken  alive.  "  The  prince  put 
out  the  eyes  of  200  of  the  most  able-bodied,  or  else  cut  off  their  noses." 
The  writer  of  course  declares  that  the  statement  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers  had  fled  is  a  falsehood. 

The  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  have  advanced  beyond  their  countrymen 
in  the  Flowery  Land.     They  have  two  newspapers  printed  in  Chinese. 

Placards  are  resorted  to  as  a  meajis  of  ventilating  grievances.  Sometimes 
an  oppressed  individual  will  sit  near  the  door  of  his  oppressor  and  proclaim 
his  wrongs  to  the  passing  world.  This  custom  is  common  in  India  and 
was  up. to  a  century  ago  practised  among  the  Keltic  peoples  of  Europe. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  already  indicated  there  can  be  no  na- 
Suc5h  local  public  tional  public  opinion.  Such  local  public  opinion  as  exists  is  the  creation  of 
2*cWni?created     the  class  of  "  literary  and  gentry,"  which  stands  midway  between  an  army 

of  interested  officials  and  the  dim  masses.  This  middle  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  public  examinations  and  have 
cli-awn  blanks.  Mr.  Low,  writing  thirteen  years  ago  from  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Pekin  to  his  Government,  says  that  they  play  a  useful 
part  by  advising  the  lower  classes  and  managing  local  concerns  for  the 
Government. 

"  This  class  creates  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  which  exercises  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  officials,  and  is  usually  powerful  enough  to 
thwart  the  intentions  and  nullify  the  action  of  the  officers  from  the  Em- 
peror down,  whenever  popular  rights  are  in  danger  of  being  invaded  or  the 
people  unduly  oppressed.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  literati  that 
all  officials  endeavor  to  conform  their  action  to  the  popular  will,  and  in 
this  view  the  Government  of  China  is  essentially  democratic  in  practice." 

Colonel  Tong,  who  proclaims  himself,  with  a  sneer,  an  admirer  of  the 
European  newspaper,  says  it  helps  to  pass  the  time  agreeably.     The  in- 


flow grievances 
are  ventilated. 


by  the  "literarj- 
and  gentry." 


Jan.  10th.  1871. 


Mr.  Low  on  this 
public  opinion. 


NO    LIBERTY   OF    PRESS.  li 


fluence  of  news{>apers  on  the  public  mind  he  does  not  rate  high.     If  people  SjJ^-f^  ^^^i&. 

would  always  read  the  same  newspaper  it  would  be  different.     The  news-  1884.  p.  606. 

paper  tells  us  what  has  taken  place  when  it  is  well  informed ;  it  sometimes  the  influence  of 

risks  stating  what  has  not  happened,   "but  under  all  reserve."     This  is,  ''^^^p^p®™- 

perhaps,  the  only  interesting  thing  in  the  paper,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be 

denied.     The  world  in  which  the  newspaper  preaches  is  impalpable  (insai- 

sis9abU),  capricious.    What  pleases  it  to-day  will  displease  it  to-morrow. 

Watch  the  infatuated  people  who  read  journal  after  journal  and  then  cry  : 

*'  There's  nothing  in  the  newspapers  !  "  As  for  the  serious  articles  they 

are  never  read  except  by  their  authors.    The  newspaper,  the  colonel  says, 

is  an  institution  very  useful,  very  precious  for  those  who  write. 

With  great  complacency  he  ^points  out  that  no  newspapers,  such  as  No  liberty  of  the 
tliose  published  where  there  is  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  exist  in 
China ;  and  he  adds  :  '*  there  are  great  Empires  even  in  Europe  where 
this  liberty  is  not  complete."     But  he  contends  that  though  China  has 
not  liberty  of  the  press  she  has  a  public  opinion. 

The  Book  of  Odes  (the  She-Kling)  edited  by  Confucius  is,  according  to  the  Confucius*  Book 
essayist,  the  origin  of  the  journal  in  China.  The  sovereigns  of  China  have 
always  been  kept  informed  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  with  reference 
to  the  acts  of  their  government.  For  centuries  the  Council  of  Censors  has 
existed.  The  duty  of  this  council  is  to  make  the  sovereign  aware  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  its  reports 
are  a  journal  whose  readers  are  the  Emperor  and  the  high  officers  of 
state.     These  reports  have  latterly  appeared  in  the  Pekin  Gazette. 

''  Liberty  of  the  press  does  not  exist  in  China  because  it  would  be  Reason  why 
contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  character  of  historical  truth.     For  us  liberty  of  the  press 
there   is  no  contemporary  history.     History  deals   with   the  annals  of  china, 
dynasties,  and  so  long  as  the  same  dynasty  occupies  the  throne,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  publish  a  history  of  it.     The  history  is  written  by  a  Council 
of  Literati.    *     *     It  can  readily  be  understood  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  these  documents  secret,  in  order  that  they  may  be  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  truth." 

Li  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  considers  that  this  Council  of  Censors, 
which  is  composed  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  literati,  who  are 
entitled  to  say  everything  they  desire,  to  take  note  even  of  rumors, 
realizes  the  ideal  after  which  the  European  journalist  strives  in  vain. 

•*  The  Official  Gazette  is,  as  a  rule,  seen  only  in  official  circles.  The  people 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  political  world." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  ports  attempts  had  been  made  to  found  journals  -.  .^     ..       . 
on  the  European  plan,  and  the  example  was  followed  in  the  provinces,  to  establish  local 
But  local  journalism  died  a  violent  death,  and  na  one  has  attempted  to 
give   it  a  resurrection.     Foreigners   continue  to   print   newspapers,  in 
Chinese.   The  most  widely  read  of  these  are  published,  the  one  at  Shanghai, 
the  other  at  Hong-Kong. 

There  is,  tiie  colonel  teUs  us,  another  kind  of  journal.     The  Chinese  are  private  Journals, 
accustomed  to  write  their  impressions  of  travel,  of  important  events  and 
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Anything  poUticol  the  like.     But  if  in  doing  so  they  deal  with  political  questions,  their  im- 
cannot  be  publish-  ^  "^  ^  .  .  , 

ed  while  the  dy-  pressions,  while  the  dynasty  under   which    they  are   written  is  on  the 
nasty  under  which  ''  ,,.  i      i     rm  ^      ^         ,  i.       •    • 

it  waa  written       throne,  cannot  be  published.  Though  they  have  no  organ  of  opinion,  con- 
rumains.  o./  <=>      ^  i»i_ij 

Both  conserva-      servatives  and  democrats  are  found  in  China ;  the  partisans  of  the  old 

crate  fnChfrSr      traditions  who  would  on  no  account  make  concessions  to  the  spirit  of 

innovation,  and   those    who  though  they   could   never  sympathize  with 

western  democracy,  desire  to  serve  the  popular  interest  in  such  a  manner 

that  the  people  may  reap  some  benefit. 
Btvue  des  deux  Most  instructive  is  it  to  note  the  mental  attitude  towards  European 

p.  611.    '  '  institutions  of  this  highly  cultivated   Chinaman.     It  seems  to  him   an 

excellent  thing  that  in  the  Empire  of  which  he  is  an  officer  there  is  no 

liberty  of  the  press. 
Railwaygotridof.       rpj^^  railway  laid  down  between  Shanghai  and  Wusung  was  bought  by 

the  Chinese  Government  only  that  it  might  be  got  rid  of.     Mr.  Giles,  in 
Giles,  p.  121.  j^|g  book  "  Historic  China,"  gives  for  this  course  reasons  which  are  wholly 

at  fault.     The  real  reason  is  given  by  Colonel  Tong  in  the  Remi^  den  deax 

Monvdea  : 

have  ^t  liucceed-       "  '^^^  railway  has  not  succeeded,  although  it  is  a  wonderful  mode  of  tra- 
ed  in  China.  veiling.    But  however  marvellous  it  may  be,  is  it  useful  ?  Up  to  the  present, 

no.     Therefore  it  has  not  been  undertaken.     Moreover  the  execution  of 
such  a  work  would  greatly  disturb  our  customs.     We  hold  above  every- 
thing to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  and  among  them  there  does  not  exist 
one  more  dear  than  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  respect  for  their  tombs. 
The  railway  goes  ^®  locomotive  overturns  everything  in  its  course  ;  it  has  neither  heart 
straight  on  and       nor  soul ;  it  passes  like  a  hurricane.     Our  people  are  not,  therefore,  of 
the  tombs  of  a  mind  to  be  invaded  by  the  iron  horse  ;  and  in  truth  we  cannot  be  very 

ancestors.  angry  with  them  for  this,  seeing  that  the   French  Institute  refused   to 

l^elieve  in  the  project  of  Fulton  for  impelling  ships  by  steam.  You  can  con- 
vince only  the  mind,  and  it  is  better  to  demonstrate  slowly  by  facts  an 
important  truth  than  by  trampling  on  traditions  and  customs  to  violently 
introduce  improvements." 

Telegraph  A  telegraph  line  has,  however,  been  laid  between  Pekin  and  Shanghai,  and 

between  London  .      .  .  .   .  Js       » 

and  Pekin.  the  electric  link  connects  the  capitals  of  the  British  and  Chinese  Empires. 

Chimi,  p.^1i2i.  '        ''For  many  years  past,"  says  Mr.  Giles,  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  urging 

upon  the  Mongolian  the  necessity  of  moving  more  rapidly  along  the  path 
Mr.  Giles  suggeste  of  progress.  It  will  be  well,  if  in  the  coming  centuries  the  Mongolian 
may  yet  eifter^on  does  not  advance  with  more  speed  than  is  actually  consistent  with  the 
grcss'^th^inwn^  worldly  interests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon."  Without  the  aid  of  immigration, 
renient  speed.        ^^^  -^^  ^^^  £g^^  ^£  internecine  conflicts  the  Chinase  doubled  their  numbers 

Double  thoi mum-  in  a  century.     In   1743   the  population  did  not,  according  to  Grosier, 
bers  in  a  century.  o  » 

exceed  200,000,000  ;  in  1842  according  to  Sacharoff  it  had  reached  414,- 

686,994.     They  have  a   power   of   work   which   surpasses   that   of  any 

western    race.     They  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  marriage.     As 

among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  more  children  a  Chinaman  has,  especially 

Desire  for  male       male  children,  the  more  he  is  reverenced.    The  desire  for  male  offspring  is 

chUdren  strong.     ^^  strong  as  it  was  among  the  children  of  Judah  when  in  their  own  land. 

This    is   a    natural    outcome    of    ancestral  worship,   which   is  the  pivot 


POSITION   OF   WOMEN.  Hii 


on   which    Chinese    civilization   turns.     Theoretical    monogamists,    they  So  called  "second 
yet  take  what  are^  loosely   called    "  second  wives,"  but  who  in  reality 
are   only    concubines.     The   custom    is    for    the    parents    to    choose    a  SeoGen,  xxi..2i, 
wife    for   their    son,    a  custom    which    prevailed    amongst    the    Jews,  and  Deut,  xxii.,  16. 
In  cases  where  the  wives  are   unsuitable,  the    husband    soon    proceeds  concubines 
to   take   a   second   or   third    "  wife."     The   fact    that   the    children    of  l«»itiniato. 
these  concubines  are  legitimate  renders  the  word  polygamy  not  unsuit- 
able to  describe  the  plurality  of  women  attached  to  the  couch.     Until 
children  are  born  the  so-called  second  wife  is  no  more  than  a  servant  in 
the  house,  and  though  motherhood  improves  her  domestic  status  she  has  no 
legal  rights.    The  position  of  women  in  China  is  deplorable  ;  the  oppres-  ,^°china°  denfora^ 
sion  of  the  system  of  concubinage,  according  to  one  traveller,  is  so  great  ^^®* 
that   affianced    maidens    have    committed    suicide    to    save    themselves  S£*y;7°^*  ^^  PP* 

aOo,  £13. 

from  marriage  with  its  tyrannies  and  jealousies.  The  supernumerary 
**  wives,"  though  they  may  be  sometimes  more  loved  than  the  lady  who  is 
supreme  in  the  household,  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  dignity 
in  a  far  worse  condition.  They  can  be  discarded ;  sold ;  and  made  the 
slaves  of  keei>ers  of  houses  of  prostitution. 

Gray  says  :  "  I  have  often  known  it  (plurality  of  women)  to  result  in  a  Gray.  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 
husband  expelling  from  his  house  and  selling  one  of  his  wives  upon  the 
false  accusation  of  a  rival.  Naturally,  therefore,  many  Chinese  ladies  are 
opposed  to  matrimony.  In  one  street  alone — th^  Shap-pat-kan  street  in  the 
Honam  suburb  of  Canton — I  knew  four  families  in  which  there  were  ladies 
who  positively  refused  to  marry  upon  the  ground  that  should  their  husbands 
Ijecome  polygamists  there  would  remain  for  them  nothing  but  a  life  of 
unhappiness." 

**  Masters  can  sell  female  slaves  either  to  other  gentlemen  as  concu-  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  243 
bines,  or  to  the  propriet<>rs  of  brothels  as  public  prostitutes  ;  or  they  can, 
I  ap|)rehend,  use  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  lusts.  Occasion- 
ally a  master  marries  one  of  his  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
barren  spouse,  if  she  have  an  amiable  and  good-looking  slave,  to  suggest 
to  her  husband  that  he  should  take  the  girl  as  a  second  wife." 

This  custom  reminds  one  of  Sarah's  conduct.  Finding  herself  growing 
old,  she  induced  her  lord  to  marry  her  bondmaid  Hagar,  in  the  hope  that 
the  divine  promise  of  offspring  might  not  fail  of  fulfilment.  Archdeacon 
Gray  tells  how  a  lady  named  Tung  Lou-shee,  who  resided  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Canton,  proposed  that  her  husband  should  marry  a  young  and 
prepossessing  slave,  although  she  herself  had  borne  several  children  to  him. 
Her  own  growing  infirmities  impelled  her  to  this  course.  She  stipulated 
that  the  husband  and  his  youthful  bride  should  live  in  a  neighboring  house. 
Now  let  us  hear  our  Chinese  witness  on  this  subject : 

"  Woman  is  not  in  China  the  large  factor  in  amusements  that  she  is  in 
Europe.  She  pays  visits  to  her  female  friends ;  she  receives  theirs  in 
return.  But  from  these  meetings  men  are  excluded.  Thus  one  of  the 
causes  which  excite  and  produce  the  pleasures  of  European  fashionable 
life,  in  a  word  the  best  part  of  western  amusements  is  suppressed  in  the 
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organization  of  Chinese  society.  Men  meet  together  frequently  but  no 
woman  is  present ;  nor  do  they  pay  visits  to  ladies  outside  the  circle  of 
their  families." 

Colonel  Tong  defends  the  seclusion  of  women  : 

Defence  of  the  "  ^^^  "^^^  compare  political  institutions,  you  cannot  compare  social 

seclusion  of  customs  ;  these  are  like  colors  and  matters  of  taste.     That  each  one  takes 

women.  y^^  pleasure  where  he  finds  it,  is  a  proverb  which  entirely  expresses  my 

idea  ;  for  in  that  case  one  always  finds  it  where  he  takes  it.     But  it  is 

probable   that  our  legislators,    in  diminishing  as  much  as  possible    the 

.  number  of  opportunities  for  bringing  men  and  women  into  each  others 

Chinese  legislators  presence,  have  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  family.     There  is  a  Chinese 

cHMions^on  whidi  proverb  which  says,  *out  of  ten  women,  nine  will  be  jealous.'  On  the  other 

the  sexes  can  meet  hand,  men  are  not  i)erfect.     The  peace  of  the  family  is  therefore  exposed 
have  acted  in  the  .  x   j 

interest  of    the     to  great  danger. 

family.  **  J  have  already  said  that  Chinese  institutions  have  but  one  end — to 

secure  social  peace ;  and  in  order  to  realize  this,  the  single  principle  which 
appeared  worthy  of  a  paramount  place  was — to  banish  opportunities. 
This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  bravery ;  but  among  the  brave  how  many 
fall !  The  remedy  in  cases  of  adultery  is  summary  execution  without  any 

^^i!a^.^  *^**^  *"'  process  of  law.     It  is  the  celebrated   *  Tue-la  ! '  expounded  with  so  much 

cleverness  by  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  This  right  of  a  husband,  where 
his  dignity  and  authority  are  gravely  compromised,  I  will  certainly  not 
dispute.     Yet  I  follow  the  opinion  of  our  sages,  that  it  is  better  not  to 

catastrophes  in      arrive  at  explanations  which,  however  just  the  punishment  may  have  been, 

married  life.  spoil  existence,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  man  will  have  loved  the  woman  who 

deceived  him,  and  painful,  memories  linger  after  the  vengeance  is  past." 

Divorce  suits.  Many  will  sympathize  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  remedy  which 

consists  in  taking  a  barrister  and  an  attorney  to  plead  in  public  a  cause 
which  pride  and  magnanimity  alike  would  prompt  to  hide  from  the  coarse 
curiosity  of  the  rabble,  ofiers  but  poor  consolation.  This  is  to  give  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  man  in  his  character  of  betrayed  husband,  and  nothing  in  the 
situation  of  th^  divorced  excites  compassion  still  less  inspires  res|>ect. 

"  There  is  then   only  ennui   and  catastrophes  in   western  society   as 

it   exists   to-day.     Personal    experience,    and    what   I  have   read,   have 

thoroughly  enlightened  me  on  this  subject.     I  do  not,  however,  share  the 

Does  not  believe     opinion  of  a  large  number  of   Euroi)eans  who  hold    that  most  women 

ce?vo^helr\us-     deceive  their  husbands.     This  must  be  an  exaggeration,  although  a  lady 

bands.  once  said  to  me  it  was  the  luxury  of  marriage,  and  that  men  accustomed 

themselves  to  their  new  existence  with  resignation.  I  am  no  longer 
that  m^rllw^are  astonished  that  marriage  is  so  rare  (ahaiulonne)  ;  it  will  soon  be  no  more 
80  rare  in  Europe,  than  a  simple  legal  formality  approved  by  the  notary.     This  doubtless 

will  not  be  a  step  in  advance,  but  I  grant  it  will  be  very  amusing." 

The  colonel  continues.     The  sacrifice  they  had  imposed  on  themselves 

was   in   conformity   with    their   opinion   of   the   nature  of   man — man, 

who    originally    inclined    to    virtue,    falls    through   evil    example,    and 

classed  by  Confu-  becomes  soiled  by   "  the  dust  of  the  world."    Confucius  classed  among 

Ke^us"thii^s.  **"   dangerous  things  woman  and  wine,  and  in  Europe  when  a  scandal  arises, 

the  first  thought  is  "who  is  she  1 "  The  West  thus  supplies  at  once  the 
exemp'ification  and  the  commentary :  "Who  is  she?"  This  is  a  phrase 
which  would  have  no  application  in  China. 
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Mark  the  sense  of  superiority  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  I  am  certain  that  our  manners  and  customs  have  never  thus  been 
closely  observed,  the  tendency  being  to  criticise  them  and  to  find  them — 
Chinese,  that  is  to  say,  extravagant.  Their  great  defect,  and  every  sin- 
•cere  mind  will  agree  with  me,  is  that  they  are  too  reasonable.  Grown- 
up children  are  like  those  of  tender  years,  they  do  not  love  the  price  of  Chinese  customs 
wisdom.  This  is  the  true  character  of  western  society  :  people  are  ^^  *^  reason- 
ashamed  to  appear  wise.  They  may  desire  to  be  so,  but  they  follow  bad 
examples  as  though  to  do  so  were  a  distinction.  Such  pleasure  perverts  ; 
it  is  playing  with  tire.  We  have  remained  serious.  Ah !  it  is  a  strong 
expression  :  but  who  desires  the  end  should  take  the  means,  and  if  we 
Jiave  happiness  in  the  family,  it  is  because  we  have  suppressed  tempta- 
tions. Gaiety  suffers  a  little,  but  good  morals  are  maintained.  And  then, 
now  that  travel  is  so  easy — we  have  Europe." 

He  passes  with  a  rapid  pen  over  the  dark  exceptions  to  this  idealized 
picture,  and  takes  up  the  subject  of  flower-boats.  He  vehemently  denies 
that  these  flower-boats  are  brothels,*  as  some  travellers  have  described 
them.  Archdeacon  Gray  gives  the  same  account  of  them  as  Colonel 
Tong.  One  of  the  favorite  pleasures  of  young  China  is  to  organize  parties 
on  the  w^ater,  chiefly  in  the  evening,  in  the  company  of  women  who  Flower  boats  not 
jU^cept  their  invitations.  These  women  are  not  married  ;  they  are  musi- 
cians, and  it  is  in  this  character  they  are  invited  on  the  flower-boats. 
On  these  boats  is  found  everything  that  a  gourmet  could  desire ;  and 
in  the  fr^hness  of  the  evening,  after  a  cup  of  tea  deliciously  perfumed, 
to  listen  to  the  sweet  voice  of  a  woman,  accompanied  by  the  tones  of  melo- 
dious instruments,  is  not  considered  in  the  light  of  a  nocturnal  debauch. 

** These  women  are  not  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  morals;  Female 
they  may  be  in  this  respect  what  they  wish ;  that  is  their  affair.     They  musicians. 
exercise  their  profession  of  musicians,  or  dames  de  covipagnie — the  name 
is  of  no  importance ;  and  they  are  paid  for  the  services  they  render  as 
one  pays  a  doctor  or  a  barrister.     They  are  generally   instructed,  and 
5ome  of  them  are  pretty.     When  they  unite  beauty  to  talent  they  are,  of 
•course,  much  sought  after.     The  charm  of  their  conversation  is  then  as  These  women 
much  appreciated  as  their  musical  talents,  and  numerous  subjects  are  ®^V?®^*^!Sf  ^K^^y 
devised  to  submit  to  their  judgment.     Verses  are  addressed  to  them,  and 
not  a  few  are  sufficiently  cultivated  to  reply  to  the  rhythmic  gallantries  of 
the  literati" 

He  declares  that  to  say  that  in  the  meetings  on  these  boats  anything 
iiappens  more  than  he  has  described  is  absolutely  false.    The  female  musi- 

•"The  most  gaily  decorated  of  all  boats,  which  have  curved  fronts  painted  in 
itfabeaqne,  silken  lanterns  suspended  from  their  roofs,  whilst  looking-glasses, 
pictures  and  verses  of  an  amatory  character  inscribed  on  parti-colored  paper, 
decorate  their  sides — are  those  sinks  of  iniquity  called  flower-boats.  The  wretched 
female  inmates,  bedizened  in  tawdry  finery,  tottering  on  their  deformed  feet, 
appear  at  the  doors,  and  on  the  decks,  beckoning  the  passers-by,  trying  to  entice 
them  by  their  allurements  to  enter.  These  degraded  females  are  at  an  early  age 
purchased  from  their  parents  *  *  and  are  retained  in  bondage  until  worn  out 
by  disease  and  profligacy.  *  *  Their  career  of  vice  is  usually  commenced  at  ten 
years  of  age.  *  *  In  short,  the  profligacy  practised  in  China  unabashed  by  all 
•classes  is  most  appalling.''— j^'rr,  vol,  /.,  pp,  71-2. 
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cians  are  often  invited  into  private  houses,  to  play  after  dinner.  "  If  these 
musicians  were  women  of  bad  character  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  threshold  of  our  dwellings,  still  less  come  into  the  presence  of  our 
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wives."  The  artistes  also  receive  at  their  homes.  You  invite  them  to* 
receive  you  to  dinner.  You  order  the  dinner  and  you  bid  your  friends. 
Such  usages,  he  says,  show  that  the  attractive  part  played  by  woman  is 
highly  appreciated  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Everywhere  the  human 
heart  is  the  same,  and  no  doubt  many  romantic  adventures  lurk  behind 
these  invitations.  "  At  first  it  was  only  the  desire  to  hear  the  music,  but. 
this  music  is  so  perfidious  !  Confucius  well  characterized  it  as  among 
dangerous  things ;  the  sound  of  the  voice  lingers  in  the  memory ;  the 
invitations  are  renewed,  and  he  who  seeks  fresh  opportunities  of  meeting 
the  lady  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent."  One  glides  into  romance,  and 
pleasures  which  ruin  and  impoverish  are  practised  in  the  China  as  well  as. 
in  the  Europe. 

Early  marriages  and  plurality  of  women  in  the  house  must  tend  to  make 
population  increase  at  an  enormous  ratio.  If,  therefore,  foreign  or  intestine 
wars,  or  great  calamities,  such  as  epidemics,  should  not  mercifully  keep 
it  down,  the  Chinese  will  have  to  break  away  beyond  their  own  borders, 
ancestral  worship  notwithstanding. 

China  might,  however,  support  a  much  larger  population  than  at  present, 
if  only  she  could  find  room  for  them.  Her  wealth  is  not  half  developed. 
Coal  which  is  found  in  every  province  in  China  was  certainly  used  there 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Travellers  of  the  1 3th  and  1 4th  century 
tell  how  in  far  Cathay  "  black  stones  are  dug  out  of  the  mountains,  which 
stones  bum  when  kindled  and  are  used  by  many  persons  in  preference  to 
wood  of  which  there  is  abundance." 

Mr.  Williamson,  in  his  journey  through  Chih-li  and  Shan-si,  describing 
the  country  beyond  Chang-lang-chou  and  the  Tai-yuen^plain,  says  this  last 
is  most  fruitful,  "  abounding  in  fruit  trees  and  cereals,  and  dotted  over 
with  cities  and  market  towns.  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  it,  if  the 
statements  of  the  people  are  to  be  credited,  abound  in  coal,  iron,  and  lime, 
while  other  minerals  probably  exist."  Surely,  4ie  cries,  such  a  country 
cannot  long  remain  closed  to  the  outer  world.  The  country  which  excites 
his  enthusiasm  has  only  253  persons  to  the  mile  while  its  neisjhbor  Chih-li 
has  475.  The  coal  of  Joong-chi-hien,  after  coming  700  li  (about  233  miles) 
down  stream  to  the  great  gate  which  divides  Shen-si  from  Hanon,  is  sold 
from  the  boats  at  250  cash  per  picul  of  133  pounds,  or  about  §5.55 
a  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  hills  in  the  south  of  Po-shan-hien 
are  rich  in  minerals.  "Coal-pits  yielding  extremly  good  coal  are  found  in 
all  directions."  These  hills  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals.  But  this  is 
the  common  story  of  Williamson  and  others  as  regards  every  prov- 
ince. Yet  little  of  this  wealth  is  availed  of.  The  Mandarins  at  one  place 
said  that  if  they  permitted  mining  for  gold  they  were  afraid  disturb- 
ances would  occur  among  the  miners.     Chinamen  of  enterprise,   full  o£ 
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desire  to  work  the  mines,  say  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  doing  so  as 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  squeezed  by  the  Mandarins,  and  the  art  of  Squeezing  Man- 
squeezing  is  understood  even  in  the  palace  of  Pekin. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  people  have  been  kept  in  such  ignorance  The  people  kept 
,-.  11  ^^  ingnoronce. 

that  they  imagine  all  other  nations  tributary  to  China.     "When  British 

men-of-war  were  moving  up  to  dictate  terms  to  "  the  son  of  heaven,"  those  Explanation  of 
whom  curiosity  impelled  to  the  shores  thought  that  they  were  bearing  gance. 
tribute.  If  one  wants  to  plumb  the  full' depths  of  Chinese  self-complacency 
and  arrogance,  he  should  read  the  history  of  British  relations  with  the 
Empire  from  1834  until  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed.  All  the  diplo- 
matic and  warlike  resources  of  the  Empire  were  exhausted  to  prevent  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  an  English  Embassy  on  equal  terms.  Arrogance 
and  dignity  sometimes  overlap  each  other.    It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 

the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Government,  when  a  present  was  sent  from  Enc-  Dignified  conduct 
1      1  m»-    •  o  m   ••  e  .       1      i.      1  •     1  .     1  of  Chinese  Go V- 

land  to  Minister  Sung  Tajm  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  omment. 

Lord  Macartney's  Embassy.     The  present  was  returned  to  Canton  with  a 
haughty  notification  that  a  Minister  of  the  great  Emperor  dare  not  so 
much  as  see  a  gift  from  a  foreigner.     This  recalls  Elizabeth's  saying 
that  her  whelps  should  wear  no  other  collar  than  hers.     But  it  is  nothing 
short  of  childish  when  Viceroy  Loo  writes  to  Lord  Napier  that  the  great 
Ministers  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  "  unless  with  regard  to  affairs  of  going 
to  court  and  carrying  tribute,  or  in  consequence  of  imperial  commands,  Chinese  Reposi- 
are   not  permitted  to  have  interviews  with    outside   barbarians."     The  287.  * 
Russian  Embassy  to  Pekin,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  years  of  Taoukwang's  reign,  was  treated  on  terms  of  inferior- 
ity.    When  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Matheson  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  the  Chinese  officials  and  pressed  the  grievances  of  himself  and 
his  brother  merchants  on  them,  one  of  the  Mandarins  seized  hold  of  him  An  insolent 
and  passed  the  right  hand  round  his  neck,  signifying  that  he  deserved  to 
be  l>eheaded.     Matheson  promptly  seized  the  Mandarin  and  subjected  goulger,  vol.  iii. 
him  to   the  same  process    twice.     Up   to    1840    nothing  had   occurred  P*^^* 
to  shake  the  faith  of  the  Chinese  in  themselves,  and    in   the   majesty  Chinese  self-com-' 
of  the   great    Emperor;    nor   even   now  do    they   find  in  our    persons  P^acency. 
and  institutions  any  evidence  of  superiority.     We  have  already  seen  that  Chinese  morals. 
a  Chinaman  of  the  highest  culture,  who  has  lived  for  ten  years  in  Europe, 
and  who  speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  the  most  delicate  of  continental  . 
tongues,  regards  Chinese  as  superior  to  European  civilization. 

The  vilest  crimes  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Chinese.     The  picture  China  of  to-day 
given  by  every  traveller  is  one  that  calls  up  the  Lower  Empire.     The  En^plre^.  ^^^^ 
Abbe  David  says  sorrowfully,  as  he  leaves  Pekin,  that  the  natural  affec-  fpf  a!,*pp.i94V228, 
tions  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  Northern  China,  and  the  description  of 
another  Jesuit  missionary,   M.  Hue — a  description  which    leaves    them  ^e^ch^nese^wUh^ 
without  virtues  and  only  makes  them  rich  in  vices — is  well  known.     Wil-  *i*rdl>' »  virtue. 
liamson,  who  travelled  over  great  part  of  China,  declares  that  he  found 
them  everywhere  morally  false  and  foul.     One  traveller   after   another 
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The  Engflishnian     teHg  ^g  they  are  detestable  liars,  and  that  dissimulation  is  universal. 

in  China,  p.  37.  ^  ' 

Wiiliomaon,  vol.     More  than  one  insists  that  they  are  all  thieves.     Mr.  Williamson  says  : 

"  ^*  *  "  There  is  no  truth  in  the  country.     Falsehood  and  chicanery  are  their 

hope  and  their  weapons.  Scheming  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  ; 
deceit  and  lying  placed  upon  the  pedestal  of  ability  and  cleverness.** 
Sirr,  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  having  praised  the  filial 
piety  of  the  Chinese,  says :  "  It  is  with  reluctance  we  are  forced  to^ 
state  that  we  firmly  believe  there  is  not  a  nation  yet  known  to  exist  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  whose  inhabitants  are  so  habitually  and  systematic- 
ally profligate  as  the  Chinese,  vice  of  the  most  revolting  kind  being 
openly  practised  and  indulged  in  without  shame,  or  incurring  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  committed.     Chastity  is  unknown  among  the  lower 

orders  of  women,  and  is  only  preserved  among  the  higher  by  rigid  seclu- 
Sirr,  vol,  li.,p.  420.  gj^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  opportunity." 

This  last  statement  would   be   a  fair  inference  from  Colonel  Tong's. 
remarks  already  quoted. 

Sirr  continues  :  "  The  degradation  of  women  in  China  is,  alas,  absolute 

and  complete."  "  Often,"  says  Williamson,  describing  agricultural  sights,. 

Williamson,  vol.     "we  were  amused  to  see  queer  teams,  viz.:  a  cow  and  ass,  a  mule  and 

*   *      *  horses,   and  once  or  twice  a  woman,  all  drawing  together  ;  the   whole 

household  had  turned  out,  man  and  beast." 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that    they  are  cruel.     But  charitable 
Cruel,  ibid,  p.  261.  institutions  do    exist.     Mr.   Sirr  gives  a  very   full  description   of    the 

Shanghai  foundling  hospital  for  female  children,  which  is  conducted  evi- 
dently on  the  same  principle  as  that  one  whose  padded  box  received  from 
the  hands  of  their  father  the  children  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  if  not 

Charitable  the   greatest  of  writers,    the   author   of  "  Emile."     He  also  tells  us  of 

institutions.  ...  . 

Sirr,  vol.  i.,  p.  218.   an  institution,  which  provides  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the  burial  of  the 

unclaimed  dead,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.     It  haa 

branches  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs.     In  the  largest  of  these  old 

and  young  are  received.     The  young,  when  not  too  ill,  are  instructed  by  a. 

schoolmaster,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital.     Some  of  the 

old    and    infirm   receive   out-door   relief.     The  coflSns  are   strongly   and 

neatly  put  together,  and  on  the  lid  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  institution, 

with  a  number  which  indicates  how  many  have  been  used.    There  is  a 

space,   of  course,   left  for  the  name.     In  1848,   6,080  coffins  had  been 

Sirr,  vol.  i.,  p.  219   thus  given  a\vay.     Mr.  Sirr  says  : 

"  The  burial  is  conducted  with  decent  propriety.  The  coffin  and  funeral 
might  shame  Christian  England,  when  we  reflect  on  the  manner,  ofttimes 
indecent  in  the  extreme,  in  which  our  paupers  are  consigned  to  moiher 
earth,  when  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish." 

Gray.  vol. ii.,  p.  49.       Archdeacon  Gray  tells  us,  that  the  foundling  hospital  at  Canton  will 

accommodate  500  foundlings.  It  is  supported  out  of  the  salt-tax.  A  wet 
nurse  is  prescribed  for  every  two  infants,  but  he  says  the  children  are 
badly  fed,  as  the  large  death-rate  incon  test  ably  proves. 
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"  As  a  rule  the  foundlings  are  female  children.    When  they  reach  the  age  G»y.  voLii..  P«  ^ 
of  eight  or  ten  months  they  are  sold.    The  purchasers  are  supposed  to  be 
childless  married  people,  or  to  be  anxious  to  bring  up  the  children  to  be 
wives  for  their  sons." 

He  adds  that  the  children  are  sometimes  bought  by  persons  who  intend  Gray,  vol.  il.,  p.  51 
to  sell  them  at  the  age  of  puberty  as  slaves  or  for  baser  purposes.  There 
is  an  asylum  at  Canton  for  lepers  which  will  bold  from  400  to  500  Asylums  for 
inmates ;  and  several  anchorages  are  set  apart  on  the  river  for  boats  to  blind. 
accommodate  others  when  this  institution  is  crowded,  as  it  usually  is. 
There  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  blind  and  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
inmates  of  some  of  these  institutions  are  sent  out  to  beg  every  day.  At 
Wing-shing-sha  there  is  an  asylum  for  lepers  which  will  contain  200 
inmates,  founded  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  a  benevolent  man  of  the 
clan  Yhu.  At  Chong-poo-hom,  Archdeacon  Gray  found  another  asylum, 
where  the  inmates  seemed  to  live  in  comparative  comfort.  Everywhere 
asylums  and  anchorages  for  these  unhappy  people  are  found.  The  author 
whom  we  have  so  frequently  quoted,  and  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
— Archdeacon  Gray — says,  there  is  little  pity  in  the  hearts  of  Chinamen 
for  the  afflicted,  and  that  benevolent  institutions  founded  or  supported 
by  private  indi\4duals  owe  their  origin  and  sustenance  to  other  senti- 
ments than  the  "  pious  feeling  of  willinsf  sacrific."  These  good  works  Motives  for 
are  done  "to  ensure  the  favor  of  the  gods,^'  and  sometimes  to  secure  ^^^^  «•  r 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor.  In  1872,  a  banker  who  had  given  much  help 
to  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  at  Tien-Tsin,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Provincial  Treasurer,  and  his  parents  to  the  first  grade.  He  then  gave 
10,000,000  cash  (al)Out  §14,500),  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  an 
imperial  tablet  or  scroll  should  be  given  him.  This  is  a  rare  and  splendid 
honor.  The  Chinese,  like  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  regard  dis- 
eases, bodily  or  mental,  as  inflicted  by  the  gods  for  sin,  with  the  diflerence 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  confines  the  inference 
made  by  the  Chinese  to  the  individual  suffering. 

There  are  no  lunatic  asylums  in  China,  and  no  workhouses,  but  there  No  lunatic 
are  it  seems  institutions  where,  in  the  winter,  beggars  can  obtain  food  and  /b/rf,  p.i 
shelter.  Boiled  rice,  during  a  severe  winter,  is  sometimes  doled  out  to 
the  hungry  people.  In  all  walled  cities  and  in  many  towns  there  are 
imperial  granaries,  whence  in  time  of  war  or  famine  rice  is  supposed 
to  be  retailed  at  a  reduced  price.  But  travellers  tell  us  that  these  grana- 
ries are  suffered  to  remain  empty,  that  it  is  mre  to  find  more  than  a  mea- 
sure of  rice  in  any  of  them,  and  that  many  are  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Mr.  Gray  insists  that  the  motive  which  leads  to  the  creation  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  not  benevolence,  but  self-preservation.  In  dealing  with  a  nation 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  hard  to  judge  motives  as  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

In  forming  a  fair  opinion  this  must  be  rememV)ered  :  that  no  social  Qnallfyingr  cir- 
intercourse  can  take  place  between  foreigners  and  Chinamen  in  China.  Medhuret,  p.  29. 
Therefore  the  foreigner  cannot  see  them  at  their  best,  and  from  European 
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countries  of  high  civilization  the  traveller  who  did  not  happen  to  come 

in  contact  with  their  social  life   has    gone    away    making  exaggerated 

charges  of  every  kind.     Mr.  Medhurst,   Consul  at  Shanghai,  who  points 

out  many  of  the  blots  that  other  travellers  have  marked,  says,  neverthe- 

blackas  they  are    l^ss,  that  there  is   "every  reason  for  concluding  that  the  Chinese  are  not 

^*        '  so  prone  to  evil  and  so  dead  to  good  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be." 

Medhurst,  p.  168.        The  charge   of    cruelty    is,     however,     established.       The    Chinaman 

Instances  of  will   contemplate   the  infliction  of  torture  or   death    in   its  most  repul- 

crueltv  ._ 

sive  form  and  munch  his  rice  unconcerned.  The  massacre,  in  1828,  of 
Boulger,  vol.  ill.,    the  French  crew  of  Le  Native^  who  took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk  for 

Macao ;  the  massacre  of  two  crews,  whose  ships  had  been  wrecked  on  the 

coast  of  Formosa,  by  the  Formosa  Mandarins  ;  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 

who,  with  concealed  weapons,  took  passage  on  board  the  Thistle^  and  killed 

Ibid,  p.  487.  all  on  board  ;  the  cowardly  treachery  which  charactized  the  abandonment 

of  the  defence  of  Pehtang;*  the  murder  of  men  who  would  have  be«n 
Ibid,  pp.  508-20.  regarded  by  any  European  nation  in  the  character  of  heralds,  or  at  worst 
Ibid  D  598  ^^   prisoners   of    war  ;    General  (Jhing's   cruelty,    which    nearly    led    to 

Ibid      616  *^®  resignation  of  Gordon  ;  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Wangs  by  Li  Hung 

Gray,  vol.  it,  pp.     Chang,  futai  of  Kiangsu,  after  he  had  sworn  to  their  personal  safety ;  want 
^^'^'  of  pity  for  the  wretched;  the  l>arbarously  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on 

criminals — these  things,  and  they  could   be  added  to   indefinitely,   show 
callousness  to  suffering — cruelty,  as  it  were,  on  principle. 


Infanticide  As  to  the  charge  of  infanticide  it  is  established  by  universal  testimony, 

Dractised 

and  the  only  room  for  doubt  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  obtains.     On 
this  head  the  author  just  quoted  says  : 

"  There  are  towns  and  districts  where  infanticide  is  practised,  in  some 
to  an  infamous  extent,  in  others  to  a  less  degree  ;  there  are  others  again 
where  it  is  not  known  at  all  as  a  habit,  and  in  the  majority  of  cities  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  crime  no  more  indulged  in  than  is  the  case 
in  some  European  towns,  and  then  only  with  the  object  of  concealing 
another  act  of  frailty." 

He  adds  that  if  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  mxde  it  is  in  favor  of  the 

Northern  and  Midland  as  against  the  SDuthern  and  coast  provinces.     The 

swarm  of  children  gives  the  lie  to  its  universal  practice. 

The  nature  of  the       Yes,  certainly,  to  its  universal  practice.      But   the   charsfe  is  not  that 

cido.     .  every   infant   is    killed,    or  that  every  female  infant  is  killed.       Either 

charge  would  not  need  rebuttal ;  it  would  carry  its  absurdity  on  its  fore- 
head.    The  charge  is  that  where  poverty  is  great,  or  the  family  of  girls 

*  "  While  the  garrison  had  resolved  not  to  resist  an  attack,  they  had  contem- 
plated causing  their  enemy  as  much  loss  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm  by  placing  shells  in  the  magazine  which  would  be  exploded  by  the 
moving  of  some  gun-locks  put  in  a  spot  where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  trodden 
upon.  This  plot,  which  was  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  Chi- 
nese warfare,  was  fortunately  divulged  by  a  native  more  humane  than  patriotic." 
—Boulger's  History  of  China,  vol.  III,,  2>'  ^' 
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already  thought  too  large,  the  murder  of  female  children  is  pursued  on 
principle  and  with  impunity.      Archdeacon  Gray  says: 

"  The  female  children  of  Chinese  parents  are,  in  some  instances,  put  to  g[«y, vol.  I.,  p.  232. 
death.  Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  a  practice  so  wicked  and  unnatural,  pp.  50, 51. 
Poor  people  plead  their  poverty  as  an  excuse.     They  contend  that  it  is  Reasons  giron  for 
better  to  put  their  infant  daughters  to  death  than  be  obliged,  as  is,  alas !  PjJi\'^"*  to  death, 
the  case  with  many,  to  sell  them  as  slaves  or  for  the  base  purposes  of 
prostitution.     Infanticide  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  poor,     *     * 
but  though  it  is  more  or  less  practised    by  the  nation,  some  Chinese 
regard  the  crime  as  one  of  a  most  diabolical  nature."* 

Colonel  Toni?  stoutly  denies  that  infanticide  prevails.     He  refers  to  the  Colonel  Tone's 
.        .     , .  .  ...  rebuttal  of  the 

charge  with  indignation,  says  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  the  charge  of  infantl- 

same  the  world  over,  and  points  out  that  the  laws  of  the  Empire  punish 

infanticide,   and  in  the  next  place  that  there  are  foundling  hospitals. 

Then,  the  midwife  who  carries  to  one  of  these  institutions  a  child  found 

abandoned,  or  who  gives  information  of  an  infanticide,  is   paid  a  fixed 

sum.     When  such  a  crime  is  committed,  not  only  the  immediate  author 

of  it,  but  the  head  of  the  family  and  even  the  neighbors  are  punished. 

"  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  infanticide  spoken  of  in  the  towns  and  cities,  in  the  country 
where  the  means  of  earning  a  living  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  coun-  ^^iJjd^coimtoract 
try,  while  in  the  country  certain  customs  exist  which  favor  the  educa-  tendencj-  to 
tion  of  children.     In  every  family,  the  moment  a  male  child   is  bom  the  i"'*^^cide. 
custom  is  to  choose  for  him  her  who  shall  be  his  future  wife.    The  parents 
take  from  a  neighboring  family  a  little  girl,  who  is  educated  at  the  same 
time  as  her  future  husband   and  in  the  same  house.     She  is  brought  up 
as  if  she  belonged  to  the  family. 

*'  There  is,  for  poor  parents,  another  custom  to  escape  from  misery,  and  The  child  may  be 
to  protect  the  lives  of  their  female  children  :  the  sale  of  the  child  to  a  rich  sold  to  a  rich 
family  in  which  she  will  serve  as  a  domestic." 

He  assures  us  we  need  not  be  shocked  at  the  word  sale,  because  when  Masters  give  a 

small  dower  to 

these  girls  grow  up  they  get  a  suitable  fortune,  are  married,  and  they  be-  their  female 

BlckV  Co* 

•  "  Let  us  take  a  case  to  illustrate  the  phases  of  national  feeling  with  regard  A  case  ^^^^^ 
to  it.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1872,  a  woman  who  resided  in  the  western  suburb  -^^y  flliacide  is 
of  Canton  was  seen  by  a  neighbor  to  drown  her  adopted  female  child  in  the  regarded. 
Wongsha  Creek.  The  neighbors  informed  the  elders  of  the  district  of  the  murder, 
and  the  accused  was  immediately  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  back  room  of  a 
neighboring  temple.  On  the  following  day  she  wan  arraigned  before  the  elders, 
and  excused  herself  that  the  child  was  sickly.  On  the  entreaties  of  her  husband, 
who  in  the  most  importunate  manner  begged  for  her  pardon,  they  liberated  the 
murderess,  for  by  no  other  name  can  she  be  designated.  The  elders  were  thus 
lenient,  although  a  governor-general  who  some  twenty  years  before  had  ruled 
orer  the  united  provinces  of  Kwang-Tung  and  Kwangsi  had  issued  an  edict 
•declaring  that  all  mothers  found  guilty  of  a  crime  so  unnatural  and  so  diabolical 
as  infanticide,  would  be  severely  punished.  In  1848,  the  chief  justice  or  criminal 
judge  of  Kwang-Tung  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  condemned  it  in  very  strong 
terms.  In  this  edict  the  attention  of  the  peopje  was  directed  to  the  teachings  of 
nature,  with  the  view  of  reproaching  them  for  such  acts  of  barbarity.  *  You 
^iioald,'  he  said,  *  consider  that  insects,  fish,  birds  and  beasts  all  love  what  they 
produce.  On  leaving  the  womb  they  are  as  weak  as  a  hair,  and  can  you  endure 
instantly  to  compass  your  offspring's  death?' ''—Gray,  vol,  /.,  p.  232. 
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Chinese  abstemi- 
ous AS  rejirards 

intoxicatin^r 
drinks. 


Williamson,  vol. 
1.,  p.  200. 


Many  victims 
of  opinm. 


Williamson,  vol. 
p.  7. 

Gray,  vol.  i.,p.233. 

Unrestricted 
power  of  parents 
over  chilaren. 


Gray,  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 
Slave  brokers. 


come  free.  They  can  receive  all  the  rights  which  maternity  confers,  and 
their  origin  is  no  reproach.  Such  usages  are  to  be  accepted  and  not  con- 
demned. They  favor  large  families.  There  are  numerous  poor  families 
who  keep  all  their  children  with  them  and  lavish  on  them  the  most  tender 
care.  The  mother  working  in  the  field  will  carry  two  while  she  works 
bent  to  the  earth,  the  one  on  her  shoulders,  the  other  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  "  and  they  smile  at  the  birds  flying  around  them  while  the  poor 
mother  pursues  her  heavy  toil." 

All  this  it  will  be  seen  is  no  answer.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  what 
pleaders  used  to  call  confession  and  avoidance.  It  would  be  quite  as  much 
to  the  point  to  cite  how  Virginius  slew  his  beautiful  daughter  to  save  her 
from  the  couch  of  Claudius. 

At  home  as  abroad  the  Chinaman  is  remarkably  abstemious.  Tea  seems 
from  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  the  national  stimulant.  But  their 
novels  prove  that  whiskey  was  drunk.  Whiskey  stills  exists  everywhere. 
Williamson  in  his  journey  from  Pekin  to  Che-foo  found  in  several  places 
large  manufactories  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  unless  the  Chinese  nation  is 
more  peculiar  than  it  is  possible  to  believe,  where  whiskey  is  drunk  drunken- 
ness to  some  extent  will  prevail.  It  is  habitually  drunk  at  least  at  two 
meals  as  may  be  seen  in  San  Francisco.  Travellers  have  met  with  drunken 
Chinamen.  A  late  king  drew  out  a  life  of  drunken  debauchery.  Still 
Chinese  intemperance  does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  Travellers  meet  in 
all  classes  with  victims  of  opium.  The  Abbe  Hue  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  Mandarin  who  travelled  with  him  hopelesly  lost  to  the  vice,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  tells  us  of  a  whole  town  given  up  to  its  degrading  spell. 
Elsewhere  he  mourns  that  opium  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  Empire, 
and  destroying  thousands  of  its  most  promising  sons.  Mr.  Medhurst  re- 
grets that  the  vice  is  general  and  has  been  gaining  ground,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  temperate  nation. 

Where  infanticide  prevails  to  any  extent  it  needs  little  evidence  to  con- 
vince that  the  sale  of  children  for  small  sums  frequently  takes  place. 
Colonel  Tong  tell  us  children  are  sold.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
law  to  restrain  parents  in  the  exercise  of  authority  over  their  offspring. 
They  are  sold ;  sons  are  taken  as  bondsmen  for  their  father's  debts  ;  some- 
times children  voluntarily  sell  themselves  with  the  view  of  relieving  their 
parents'  difficulties. 

A  prominent  Chinese  witness  who  said  there  was  no  slavery  in  China,^ 
must  have  meant  such  as  existed  in  the  Southern  States.  Slave-brokers 
are  met  with  every  day  in  Canton.  The  ranks  of  slavery  are  recruited 
from  ruined  gamblers  ;  by  kidnapping ;  and,  woi*st  of  all,  by  profligate 
parents  selling  their  children.  Mr.  Gray,  describing  a  sale  at  Canton, 
says :  "  I  remember  two  bright-looking  youths  being  sold  by  their  profli- 
gate father  who  had  gambled  his  means  away.  The  eldest  lad  fetched 
§50  and  the  younger  §40.  The  old  slave-broker  offered  one  of  the  youths 
to  me  at  the  advanced  price  of  §350." 
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"  The  usual  price  of  an  ordinary  able-bodied  slave,  male,  is  about  $100.  9^li^^^'  *•'  PP- 
Persons  when  sold  as  slaves  generally  fall  first  of  all  into  the  hands  of  giaVe  market, 
brokers  or  go-betweens.  Such  characters  are  either  aged  men  or  women. 
Before  buying  slaves,  a  dealer  keeps  them  for  a  month  on  trial.  Should 
he  discover  that  they  talk  in  their  sleep,  or  afford  any  indications  of  a 
weakness  of  system,  he  either  offers  a  small  sum  for  them,  or  declines  to 
complete  the  purchase.  The  broker  is  made  to  take  the  slave  into  a  dark 
room,  and  a  blue  light  is  burned.  Should  the  face  of  the  slave  assume  a 
gre*»nish  hue  in  this  light,  a  favorable  opinion  is  entertained.  Should  it 
show  a  reddish  color  it  is  concluded  that  the  blood  is  tainted  by  this  loath- 
some disease  [leprosy], 

"  The  slavery  to  which  these  unfortunate  persons  are  subject,  is  per- 
petual and  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  parental  authority  over  their  off- 
spring. The  great  grandsons  of  slaves,  however,  can,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient means,  purchase  their  freedom.  Slaves,  although  regarded  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  are  not  recognized  as  members  of  the  general  com- 
munity. They  cannot,  for  example,  sue  in  courts  of  laws.  In  short,  they 
are  outside  the  pale  of  citizenship,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  avarice,  or 
hatred,  or  lust  of  their  masters." 

Colonel  Tong's  papers  would  of  themselves  show  that  the  Chinese  are  Chinese  not  a 
not  a  warlike  race.  He  sneers,  surely  not  without  cause,  that  the  chief 
gifts  offered  by  the  western  world  to  China,  on  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
were  fire  arms.  More  than  once  he  points  out  what  the  ideal  of  the  Em- 
pire is — peace  and  to  keep  pauperism  at  a  distance.  Early  as  history 
goes  with  Europe  did  they  fall  into  the  practice  of  buying  off  invaders.  But  But  not  cowards, 
they  are  not  cowards ;  they  can  fight ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  blessing  that 
they  are  not  warlike.     The  Mongols  who  followed  the  great  Genghis, 

effected  the  conquest  of  China  and  made  Kublai  Emperor  of  the  Middle  character  as 

^  ^  warriors. 


Kingdom,  owed  their  supremacy  to  their  discipline  and  close  study  of  the  Boulger,  vol.  i.. 

art  of  war.     But  they  owed  much  to  China  "  where  the  art  of  disciplin-  ing|^c«g  q* 

ing  a  large  army,  and  manoeuvring  in  the  field,  had  been  brought  to  a  tJhinese  valor. 

high  state  of  perfection  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Genghis."    The 

Mongols  carried  the  art  of  war  further  than  any  Chinese  commander, 

than  perhaps  any  in  the  world  up  to  that  day,  yet  the  Chinese  checked 

them   near    the  Yu   Mountains.     Coming  down  to  modern  times   they  ihfd,  iii.,  86. 

overthrew  no  unheroic  foe  at  Yangabad  ;  they  brought  the  fierce  moun-  Ibid,  iii.,  97. 

tain  daring  of  the  Miaotze  into  quiescence  ;  and  in  the  first  and  second 

foreign    wars  they   showed   at   times    soldierly    qualities  ;    as  when   the 

officials  at  Tinghai,  though  admitting  that  resistance  was  useless,  replied  ^^''<^»  ^'*  i*6  ond 

to  the  summons  to  yield  :  "  No  surrender  !  "  or  as  when  their  noble  con-  Tbid,  iii.,  I8l. 

duct  won  the  praise  of  English  officers,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  English  ibid,  iii.,  179. 

tar,  they  stood  to  their  guns  "  right  manfully."   At  Canton  they  fought 

well  under  fire  ;  and  Boulger  looking  back  on  the  events  of  the  war  of 

1842,  and  having  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  were  often  no  better  than  Ibid,  iii.,  205. 

a  badly  armed  mob,  says  on  no  single  occasion  did  they  evince  cowardice. 

Their  defeat   was   inevitable.     But  they  proved   they    could   fight  well 

even  when  victory  was  practically  impossible.     In  the  winter  of   1856  under'flre  ^°^^ 

they  displayed  great  endurance  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  they 
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could   not  defeat,  and   Archdeacon  Gray  tells  how  during  Sir  Michael 
"Chinese  bravery.    Seymour's  bombardment  of  the  Bogue  forts  the  Chinese  fire  brigade  were 

seen  energetically  at  work,  under  the  fire  from  the  ships,  trying  to  put  out 
the  spreading  conflagration.  At  the  battle  of  Chan-chia-wan  the  Tartar 
cavalry  charged  the  French  guns  right  gallantly,  and  so  impressed  was  Sir 
Hope  Grant  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  foe,  that  he  ordered  Sir  Robert 
Napier  to  join  him  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  the  Tien- 
Tsin  garrison.  Under  Chinese  Gordon  they  showed  what  they  could  do 
if  they  had  able  commanders. 

On  the  other  hand  they  could  not  stand  the  cold  steel,  appeared  to  fear 
personal  contact  with  the  European  soldiers,  and  at  Chinhai  fled  panic- 
stricken,  though  even  here  many  bravely  preferred  death  to  safety  by  flight. 

Williamson  says  of  some  native  troops  he  saw  in  a  valley  near  Ping- 
ding-chow  that  they  were  tine  looking  fellows,  "  good  raw  material  if  their 
officers  were  worth  a  rush  ;  it  is  the  ruling  class  in  China  which  is  utterly 
rotten."  The  same  writer  tells  us,  however,  how  he  and  a  friend,  the  one 
with  a  stick  the  other  brandishing  the  handle  of  an  umbrella  put  a  whole 
"  celestial  mob  "  to  flight.  He  gives  us  the  broad  statement  that  in  danger 
the  Chinese  are  apt  to  become  utterly  useless,  and  this  opinion  is  echoed 
by  other  travellers.  The  Abbe  Hue  describes  an  incident  in  his  own 
experience  which  is  an  exact  parallel  of  that  recounted  by  Mr.  Williamson. 
He  and  his  companions  were  annoyed  by  a  curious  crowd  which  pressed  to 
the  door  of  their  chamber  in  the  hotel.  One  of  them  went  to  the  threshold 
and  addressed  the  **  multitude"  in  a  few  words,  accompanied  by  a  gesture 
so  energetic  and  commanding  that  the  crowd  was  seized  with  panic  and 
saved  itself  by  flight. 

Such  timidity  may  be  the  result  of  long  centuries  of  despotism.  But  it 
may  be  referable  to  race  peculiarities.  Besides  long  centuries  of  despotism, 
are  themselves  the  result  of  certain  qualities  in  the  people. 

Colonel  Tong's  articles  are  peculiarly  valuable.  They  say  all  that  can 
be  said  for  China  by  a  man  whose  instincts  and  interests  impel  him  to 
defend  his  country  and  countrymen.  The  very  tone — if  it  can  be  caught 
in  a  translation — helps  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Chinese  character. 
Mr.  Medhurst  says  that  an  anglicised  Chinaman  is  detestable  ;  if  writing 
in  the  same  mood  as  Colonel  Tong  it  might  be  said  that  a  gallicised  China- 
man is  surely  charming.  We  shall  now  let  the  colonel  speak  on  one  or 
two  heads  on  which  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  To  show  how  happy 
the  Chinese  laborer  is,  he  quotes,  from  a  book  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
published  at  Paris,  in  1877,  the  following  passage  on  the  workmen  of 
Canton  : — 


Hue,  vol.  L,  p.  21. 


An  apolog:ist  for 
Chinese  institu- 
tions. 


jRevue,  15th  June, 
1884,  p.  829. 


The  Chinese 
^'orkman. 


"  In  despite  of  these  terrible  needs,  work  even  for  the  poorest  workman 
has  moments  of  interruption.  When  seated  on  a  bench,  or  even  on  the 
earth,  he  smokes  and  speaks  quietly  with  his  neighbor  without  being  in 
the  least  put  out  by  the  presence  of  his  employer,  who  appears  to  find  in 
the  smiles  and  happy  character  of  his  workmen  elements  of  riches  and 
prosperity." 
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Mr.  Thompson  describes  the  quarters  of  the  workmen,  and  it  will  be  The  workmen's 
*^  ^  '  quarters  in 

seen  (Appendix  D,  p.  369)  that  they  correspond  with  what  the  Commis-  Canton, 
sion  saw  at  San  Francisco. 

"  In  making  the  round  of  the  workmen's  quarters,  one  easily  under- 
stands how  much  more  populous  this  city  is  than  would  at  first  appear. 
For  the  most  part  each  workshop  is  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  a  bed- 
room. It  is  on  his  bench  the  workman  breakfasts ;  it  is  on  the  same 
bench  he  sleeps  at  night.  There  all  they  possess  is  found.  *  *  But 
of  all  their  treasures  the  most  precious  consists  in  a  good  share  of  health 
and  a  contented  heart." 

This  description  of  the  Chinese  workman  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  i^w  standard  of 
^  ^  •^  comfort. 

hostile  white  man  gives. 

The  Chinese  workman  is  content  if  he  escapes  from  the  agonies  of  hun- 
ger, and  if  he  has  such  health  as  permits  him  simply  to  live  and  to  enjoy 
in  a  country  so  perfect,  that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  it  constitutes  in  n  despotic*^^  °^ 
itself  real  happiness.  China  is,  according  to  him,  a  country  where  all  is  ^**""  ^' 
established  and  ordered  by  men  who  know  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
know,  and  who  are  paid  to  prevent  the  people  troubling  by  seeking 
ambitiously  to  quit  the  condition  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

Colonel  Tong  also  quotes  the  following  from    "  Chinese  Sketches  "  by 
M.  Herbert  A.  Giles,  attach^  to  the  Consular  corps  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Chinese  are  a  degraded  and  immoral  Chinese  industri 
race;  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  are  absolutely  dishonest,  cruel,  and  happy!  ^^  ^^ 
at  all  points  depraved ;  that  opium,  a  scourge  more  fearful  than  gin, 
causes  frightful  ravages  among  them,  and  that  its  course  can  only  be 
arrested  by  Christianity.  A  residence  of  eight  years  in  China  has  taught 
me  that  the  Chinese  are  a  people  of  indefatigable  industry,  sober  and 
happy." 

Again,  the  same  author  writes  : 

"  The   number  of  human  beings  who  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger  is  The  life  of  the 
relatively  far  smaller  than  in  England,  and  from  this  point  of  view  which  ciiina  compared 

is  of  great  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  con-  with  that  of  the 

•  same  class  in 

dition  of  the  women  of  the  lower  class  is  far  better  than  that  of  their  England. 
European  sisters.     Wife-beating  is  unknown  ;  the  wife  is  subjected  to  no 
bad  treatment  ;  and  it  is  unusual  to  address  her  in  that  coarse  language 
not  unusual  in  western  countries." 

Colonel  Tong  says  that  a  Chinese  workman  can  live  on  four  cents  a  day,  Chinese  workmen 

111*  i^iAi  ^1  r^  11      can  live  on  four 

and  that  his  wages  are  never  less  than  twenty  cents  a  day.     Generally  cents  a  day  in 
the  workman's  wife  does  something,  either  selling  small  articles  or  work- 
ing in  the  daytime  in  neighboring  houses. 

In  the  provinces  throughout  the  vast  Empire  the  whole  land  is  culti-  Cultivators  of  the 
vated,  and  field-labor  employs  a  large  portion  of  the  population.     All  the  ^^ 
cultivators   of  the  soil  are  well  oflf,  whether  they   are  owners  or  only 
farmers.      The  land-tax  is  very  small,  not  being  on  an  average  more  than 
twenty  cents  a  head,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  farmer  pays  no  rent  in  bad 
years. 
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He  also  cites  M.  de  la  Vem^de : 

"  We  have  travelled  through  the  provinces ;  we  have  seen  an  immense 
population  arrived  at  such  a  density  tkat  the  land  cannot  in  certain 
places  hold  them,  and  they  consequently  build  and  cultivate  gardens  on 
rafts ;  we  have  seen  provinces  having  100,000  square  kilometres  contain- 
ing 50,000,000  of  inhabitants  and  well  cultivated  throughout  their  entire 
extent." 

In  Pechili,  he  tells  us,  the  land  is  very  much  divided ;  agriQulture  is 
carried  on  on  a  minute  scale,  but  the  intelligence  with  which  it  is  directed 
prevents  the  great  inconveniences  of  very  small  farming. 

The  farms,  small  and  large,  with  their  great  trees  look  like  bouquets  of 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains  yellow  with  rich  harvests  of  grain. 
The  cheapness  of  manual  labor  makes  culture  in  alternate  rows  (jyar  rangee 
alternative)  possible.  "  The  land  is  admirably  cultivated  and  gives  magni- 
ficent results." 


Small  farms  in 
China. 


Hich  and  pretty 
Chinese  villages. 


Chinese  pleasures. 


"In  wandering  along  the  shores  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  we  have  seen 
rich  and  pretty  villages  succeed  each  other  without  interruption,  a  popula- 
tion active  and  laborious,  showing  in  its  countenance  as  well  as  in  its 
actions  that  it  was  content  with  its  lot." 

He  then  contrasts  the  miserable  villages  on  the  Nile  with  "  the  pretty 
villages  we  have  traversed  in  the  Hu  P^  or  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Poyang. 
Economical  and  sober,  patient  and  active,  honest  and  laborious,  the  people 
of  China  have  a  power  of  work  which  surpasses  that  of  most  western 
nations.  Here  is  an  important  factor  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
questions  relating  to  the  higher  politics." 

Dealing  with  the  pleasures  of  his  countrymen,  Colonel  Tong  says  that 
among  the  many  questions  regarding  China  which  have  been  addressed  to 
him  the  one  which  he  had  oftenest  heard  was  whether  people  amused 
themselves  in  China. 

"  Do  they  amuse  themselves  ?     Then  it  must  be  a  charming  country. 
Ah !  to  be  amused !  what  a  civilized  expression,  and  how  difficult  to  trans- 
late it !    I  replied,  one  day,  to  a  clever  woman  who  put  to  me  this  eternal 
question:  *What  is  it  to  be  amused?'     She  thought  I  sought  to  embaiTass 
her,  and  she  answered :  *  What  you  do  at  this  moment,  for  instance.    You 
are  amusing  yourself  now.*     It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  emban^assed,  or  at 
least  to  seem  so.     *Yes,'  I  cried,  *this,  then,  is  to  be  amused?'  ^Cei-tainly. 
Well,' she  added  with  a  charming  smile,  *do  they  amuse  themselves?'  and 
I  was  compelled  to  admit  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  in  that  way. 
Indeed  they  do  amuse  themselves,  and  amuse  themselves  veiy  much — 
those  who  are  not  devoid  of  intelligence,  or  at  the  least  of  good  humor. 
Intellijrenco  nlavs  Intelligence  plays  an  important  role  in  our  pleasures.     •*     *     ♦     Qur 
an  important  part  out-of-door  life  is  not  organized  like  that  of  Europe.     People  do  not  seek 
sufm!^*"*^*^   ^^^  distractions  and  amusements  away  from  their  own  homes.     Chinese  in 

good  circumstances  have  so  arranged  their  houses  that  they  have  no  desire 

for  factitious  pletisures,  which  are  a  proof  that  one  is  not  pleased  at  home. 

*     *     *     They  do  not  believe  that  cafes  and  other  places  of  public 

resort  are  necessary  in  order  to  pass  the  time  agreeably.     They  have 


Are  there 
amusements  ? 
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adorned  their  homes  with  all  that  a  man  of  taste  could  desire :  gardens, 

in  which  to  walk ;  kiosques,  where  they  may  find  protection  from  the  Marrying  young 

summer  heat ;  flowers  to  charm  the  senses.     Inside  all  is  arranged  for  ciou"Kravi^\*^ 

family  life.      Frequently  the  same  roof  covers  several  generations.     The 

children  grow  up,  and  as  they  marry  very  young  they  are  soon  grave. 

They  think  of  useful  amusements,  of  study,   of  conversation — and  the 

op|)ortunities  to  meet  are  so  numerous  !" 

Feast  days,  the  colonel  writes,  are  held  in  high  honor  in  China  and  are  Feast  days, 
celebrated  with  great  spirit.     First,  you  have  birthdays,  and  they  occur 
frequently  in  families.    These  feasts  are  celebrated  generally  by  banquets ; 
presents  are  given  to  the  subject  of  the  celebration  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  such  meetings  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  charm. 

They  have  also  great  popular  festivals.  There  is  the  feast  of  the  new  popular  festivals, 
year  which  everybody  takes  part  in.  He  then  describes  several  festivals 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  feast  of  lanterns.  The  flowers  which  are 
endowed  with  certain  allegorical  powers  are  feted,  and  each  flower  has 
its  anniversary.  Letters  go  from  family  to  family  containing  invitations  Refined  pleasures, 
to  come  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  moonlight,  a  charming  view,  a  rare  plant. 
Nature  always  forms  an  element  in  the  festival,  which  concludes  with 
a  banquet.  The  guests  are  also  invited  to  compose  verses,  which  remain 
the  records  of  the  evening.  During  the  fine  weather  excursions  are  in 
vogue.  People  go  especially  to  the  Buddhist  monasteries  where  they 
find  everything  they  can  desire  ;  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  exquisite 
fruit,  and  the  best  tea.  The  Buddhist  monks,  it  seems,  understand  to 
perfection  how  to  receive  "parties,"  and  to  do  the  honors  of  their 
establishment. 

One  may  well  pause  here  to  note  the  low  tastes  of  these  coarse  barba- 
rians ;  their  childishness  withal ;  grown  up  people  inviting  other  grown 
op  people  to  come  to  look  at  a  full  moon,  a  charmmg  vista,  or  a  rare 
flower  ! 

"Promenades  to  the  environs  of  the  town,  when  one  can  make  them,  Promenadesto the 
are  very  frequent.  They  generally  give  rise  to  some  poetic  effusion.  It  is  and^citfes*''  towns 
our  way  of  making  a  sketch." 

Having  given  a  description  of  visits  to  mountain  scenes  and  trips  by 

water,  and  spoken  of  the  position  of  women,  he  turns  the  tables  on  his 

Western  friends. 

The  description  of  the  charge  on  the  buflfet  at  a  great  official  ball  mav  European  man- 

ncrs  criticised  by 
well  parry  the  thrust  of  "  barbarian  "  made  against  the  Chinese.  He  points  the  East. 

out  with  the  utmost  reason,  that  if  he  were  to  note  that  in  Europe  when 

those  who  compose  the  highest  classes  are  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 

head  of  the  State  they  do  not  sit  at  table  but  struggle  with  warlike  fury, 

he  would  perhaps  not  give  a  faithful  idea  of  European  manners.    Yet,  he 

says,  this  is  the  way  travellers  have  taken  notes  in  China. 

"  But  I  return  to  the  hungry  ones  who  wait  the  opening  of  the  doors ;  ^ 
it  is  all  so  grotesque,. and  I  invite  the  disciples  of  the  realistic  school  to 
contemplate  this  scene  which  one  might  call  the  mel^e  of  the  dark  coaW> 
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Dullness  of  fash- 
ionable private 
balls. 


How  to  get  out?         Then  he  describes  the  rush  and  the  crush  ;  the  row  of  black-coated 

gentlemen  who  cannot  get  near  the  table  ;  the  serried  rank  of  those  now 
satisfied  who  try  to  get  out.  Crowded  and  crushed  they  at  length  escape 
from  the  mel^e  having  had  bumps  raised  on  them,  and  their  sides  dug  into 
by  struggling  elbows — but  fed  !  He  does  not  speak  of  those  who  remain 
until  the  servants  politely  request  them  to  give  place  to  others  !  "I  have 
never,"  he  says,  "  been  at  a  ball  without  witnessing  this  battle." 

At  the  balls  of  the  fashionable  world,  our  Chinese  critic  thinks  a  man 
cannot  amuse  himself  as  much  as  at  the  official  balls.  They  are  cold, 
stiff,  and  irritating.  In  the  fashionable  world  it  is  difficult  to  find  simpli- 
city and  distinction  united.  If  you  are  not  a  dancer  you  have  abundant 
opportunities  for  ennui.  An  air  of  indifference  pervades  this  grand  world. 
It  is  sometimes  icy.  .The  dance  proceeds  in  silence ;  some  groups  speak  in 
low  tones  ;  people  go,  come,  enter,  disappear.  They  meet  without  appear- 
ing to  recognize  each  other.  All  appear  preoccupied.  Generally  people- 
seek  some  one  who  is  not  at  the  ball.  What  a  comedy,  this  world  of  the 
drawing  room  ! 

This  "barbarian",  who  sees  so  clearly  the  faults  in  the  social  organization 
of  Europe  which  have  struck  thoughtful  Europeans  a  hundred  times  seems 

The  world  of  art.    ^^  ©scape  with  relief  to  the  world  of  art — "  that  privileged  society  where 

each  one  is  neither  noble,  nor  bourgeois,  nor  magistrate,  nor  barrister, 
nor  notary,  nor  attorney,  nor  functionary,  nor  merchant,  nor  bureaucrat, 
nor  man  of  property,  but  only  artist  and  content  to  be  that.  To  be  an 
artist ! " — he  exclaims — and  what  a  fool  he  will  seem  to  some — 
"  that  is  the  only  ambition  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  belong  to 
European  society  !  "  He  does  not  admire  barrister  and  attorneys. 
400,000,000  Chinese  do  without  them,  and  yet  titles  to  property  and  con- 
tracts are  not  the  less  regular.  But  admiration  for  artists  is  without 
reserve,  for  they  are  the  only  men  who  propose  to  themselves  a  high  aim  ; 
they  live  to  think,  in  order  that  they  may  show  man  his  grandeur  and 
immateriality.  They  move  him  and  inspire  him  with  enthusiasm  and 
awake  his  dormant  faculties  by  creating  for  him  works  in  which  thought 
glows  and  beauty  gleams.  Art  ennobles  everything,  elevates  everything. 
What  matters  the  price  paid  for  the  work  ?  It  is  not  the  number  of 
dollars  which  will  kindle  the  passion  of  the  artist  as  it  inflames  the  ardor 

Art  the  only  thing  o^  ^^®  advocate.     No  :  the  only  thing  which  escapes  the  fascination  of 

lagcinationofgold!  S^^^^  ^®  ^^j  whatever  the  artist  may  be.     That  is  essentially  free,  and 

therefore,  is  it  worthy  to  be  esteemed  and  honored. 

Having  eulogised  those  fine  spirits  who  live  for  art,  he  says  the  artists 
of  all  countries  reach  the  hand  to  each  other  over  dividing  frontiers  and  cry 
"  shame  "  on  those  politicians  who  would  fain  separate  them.  The  human 
mind  moved  by  the  bold  impulses  of  inspiration  is  neither  controlled  by 
distance  nor  passports.  The  more  the  soul  is  elevated,  the  more  humanity 
seeks  to  become  transfigured  into  fraternity. 

Senator  Jones,  in  his  zeal  against  the  Chinese,  denies  that  they  have 


Hi^h  aim  of 
artists. 
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invented  anythimr,  and  seeks  to  wrest  from  them  the  doubtful  honor  of  Wlio  invenud 

•^  ^=*'  printing  and  gun- 

having  found  out  the  secrets  of  "villainous  saltpetre."  He  cites  Professor Po^der? 

Draper,  who  gives  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  the  Arabs,  and  backs  up 

Draper  by  the  weighty  authority  of  Mr.  Mayers. 

"  Therefore  I  conclude  that  the  Chinese  never  gave  us  these  discoveries, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  that  I  have  seen  in  some  newspapers  since, 
and  the  confident  tone  with  which  the  Senator  questioned  me  as  to  who 
else  could  have  made  them.  And  I  would  say,  further,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  piece  of  machinery,  howsoever  useful,  howsoever  ingeni- 
ous, working  in  China  to-day.  The  only  enterprise  the  Chinese  have 
shown  in  the  way  of  railroads  has  been  in  tearing  up  the  only  railroad 
ever  built  in  that  country,  a  railroad  built  by  foreigners  and  afterward 
bought  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  order  that  they  might  tear  it  up." 

Now,  Colonel  Tong  naturally  takes  quite  a  different  view.  Considering 
how  little  communication  existed  between  China  and  other  nations,  he 
sajs  it  is  surprising  the  Chinese  know  as  much  as  they  do.     Excepting 
geography  and  astronomy,  all  the  other  arts,  they  profess,  are  the  result 
of  their  own  investigation.     China,   he  claims,  is  the  only  country  on  china  has  evolTcd 
the  globe    which    can   boast   that  it  has  evolved    its  own    civilization.  it«  own  civiliza- 
They  had  imitated  no  one.     Chinese  civilization  is  found  nowhere  save  in 
China.     The  Chinese  theatre  is  as  original  as  that  of  the  Greeks.     China 
forms  a  world  apart.     Yet  he  throws  out  a  sigh  rather  than  a  hope  that 
science  might  yet  throw  to  men  this  great  message  of  peace  :  "  Ye  are 
brethem  !  "     Western  civilization  is  a  new  edition  revised  and  corrected 
of  previous  civilizations.   "Ours  no  doubt  has  submitted  to  many  editions, 
but  we  find  it  sufficiently  corrected,  and  in  any  case  we  have  no  editor   w^^en  people  are 
who  contemplates  the  preparation  of  a  new  one."  They  were  reproached   J^^chanJeJ^^^^^ 
with  being  stationary.    But  when  people  are  well  off,  as  well  off  as  possible, 
are  they  certain  by  changing  from  the  present  to  find  a  better  future  ?" 
He  then   claims  that  the  Chinese  invented  gunpowder;  and,  after  his 
manner,  gives  a  little  thrust  at  the  West.     "  People  do  us  the  honor  to 
admit  we  have  invented  gunpowder.     But  here  is  where  we  differ  from 
our  western  brethren.     We    employed  it  for  fire-works,   and  only  that  ^^^  orient  makes 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  westerns  we  should  never  have  applied  it  "  a  palpable  hit." 
to  fire-arms.     It  was  the  Jesuits  who  taught  us  to  cast  cannon.   *'  Go  and 
teach  all  nations." 

He  also  claims  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  magnetic  needle.     So  printing  and  the 
early  as  A.D.  121  the  Chinese  books  define  the  loadstone,  and  a  century  °***"®  icnee 
later  explain  the  use  of  the  compass.  Powder,  printing,  the  compass,  silk, 
porcelain-:— these    inventions  (and  some  of  them  cannot  be   denied    the 
Chinese)  he   holds  give  them  a  high  rank  among  civilized  nations.     The 
monaments  oi  this  civilization  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Europe  did  not       ^.  ^.^  ^ 
exist ;  a  civilization  contemporary  with  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt,  and  China, 
the  Chaldean  patriarchs,  having  been  founded  in  the  early  ages  of  human, 
ity,  and  having  suflfered  no  change  for  a  thousand  years.     A  Greek  his- 
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torian  of  the  second  century  is  the  first  outside  writer  to  speak  of  China 
as  a  country  whence  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  was  exported.  Chinese 
history  mentions  a  Chinese  Embassy  sent  in  the  year  A.D.  94  to  seek  to 
open  up  some  relations  with  the  western  world. 

Th    '  ii  lifted  "  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  eighth  century  that  the  veil  which  covered  the  Chinese 

from  the  Isolated    world  was  raised.     It  was  in  this  century  that  the  Empire  commenced  to 
Sj^tiir>'!"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'®  relations  with  the  Arabs,  and  this  is  the  epoch  whence  our  existence 

in  the  world  of  history  dates.  The  accounts  written  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
Arabs  in  our  country,  accounts  written  by  themselves  and  which  have 
been  translated,  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and  compel 
the  belief  that  one  thousand  years  ago  China  enjoyed  a  brilliant  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  learned  our  arts  and  appropriated 
our  discoveries,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  western  countries 
and  there  perfected.  This  is  an  opinion  which  I  think  I  have  clearly 
demonstrated." 

Though  the  Chinese  did  not  make  voyages  into  distant  western  coun- 
tries, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  peoples  settled  amongst  them. 
Two  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era  a  number  of  Jews  found  their  way 
into  China.  This  was  under  the  Han  dynasty,  "  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing epochs  of  the  Empire."  Williamson  gives  a  most  striking  narrative 
of  his  visits  to  Jewish  synagogues.  Colonel  Tong  quotes  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Jewish  colony  by  a  Jesuit  in  the  eighteenth  century  not  less 
interesting. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  Colonel  Tong  we  may  point  out  this  rule  that 
you  must  judge  a  race  by  its  highest  and  not  by  its  lowest  members.  A 
race  that  produces  a  man  who  can  learn  a  language  like  French — a 
language  having  nothing  in  common  with  his  own — and  write  that 
language  in  such  a  manner  that  Th(k)phile  Gauthier  need  not  blush  to 
have  the  style  attributed  to  him — such  a  race  can  be  no  very  inferior 
i-ace,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  It  may  be  played  out,  or  in  the  course  of 
playing  out ;  it  may  have  lost  hold  of  the  principles  which  in  other  days 
gave  it  brilliancy  and  power  ;  the  corruption  of  its  government,  its  social 
and  political  organization  may  have  numbed  its  moral  and  intellectual 
vitality  ;  but  an  inferior  race,  as  this  phrase  is  usually  understood,  it  can- 
not be. 

Let  us  rememl)er  the  dark  blots  which  an  observant  eye  can  see  in 
European  civilization,  its  political  defects,  its  social  ulcers,  the  misery 
and  crime.  Let  us  remember  also  that  the  one  thing  which  so  markedly 
separate.^  Europe  from  China  is  essentially  modern — ^physical  science. 
Before  the  fruitful  method  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  introduced  a  new 
era,  before  the  telescope  of  Galileo  guided  the  mind  through  the  solar 
system,  Europe  was  as  backward  in  science  as  China  is  to-day,  just  as 
much  given  up  to  superstition,  just  as  cruel.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
torture  was  practised  in  England,  and  we  know  what  English  goals  were 
before  Howard  swept  away  those  habitations  of  cruelty.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
greenest  laurels  he  won  exploring  and  exposing  and  reforming  Neapolitan 
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prisons.     The  Greeks  had  no  physical  science,  as  we  understand  it.     They 
had  the  drama,  literature,  philosophy,  sculpture,  painting,  oratory.     The 
Chinese  have  a  drama,  and  though  they  have  neither  sculpture  nor  ora- 
tory, they  have  painting  of  a  kind — painting  in  which  there  is  no  shadow   Chinese  art. 
and  which  has  a  quaint  excellence  of  its  own.     Their  silks  and  porcelain 
kaye  never  been  surpassed.     They  have  had  their  philosophers.     They 
have  poetry,  and  a  highly  organized  social  life.  If  Chinese  are  to  be  excluded 
or  dealt  with  in  a  way  different  from  that  accorded  to  other  immigrants 
it  must  be  on  some  more  rational  ground  than  the  charge  that  they  come 
from  a  barbarous  country  steeped  in  vice  and  overrun  with  crime. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  core  of  the 
whole  question.  How  comes  it  that  this  people,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
become  ci\-ilized,  have  remained  unchanged,  as  Colonel  Tong  boasts,  for  a 
thousand  years  ]  There  are,  certainly,  limitations  to  development  in  the 
individual  man.  In  the  lower  animals  we  see  that  each  species  is  confined 
within  clearly  defined  bounds.  Why  should  there  not  be  likewise  deter- 
mining grooves  for  different  races  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Brooks  takes  our  breath  away  when  he  suggests  that  China  may  Chinese  adulation 
have  been  peopled  for  1,000,000  years,  and  that  the  Chinese  were  uncon 
trolled  by  foreign  influence  for  360,000  years.  The  earliest  mention  we 
have  of  China,  unless  it  should  be  held  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  earlier 
prophets,  is  in  a  Persian  work  entitled  Zeenut-ul  Tuarikh.  Somebody  „  .,  ,  p.. . 
has  said  that  had  Alexander  the  Great  known  of  the  existence  of  China  ^o^-  »••  pp-  25&-7. 
he  nee<l  not  have  wept  because  there  had  come  an  end  to  his  career  of 
conquest.  If  one  zn&y  trust  the  Persian  author,  Alexander  was  marching 
against  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  entered  the  Grecian  camp  in  disguise. 
He  was  discovered  and  brought  before  Alexander,  and  explained  his  con- 
duct by  saying  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  greatest  of  warriors ;  that  he 
knew  he  could  be  no  object  of  dread  to  such  a  man,  and  that  even  if  slain 
the  Chinese  would  raise  another  sovereign  to  fill  his  throne.  "  But  of 
this,"  he  said,  with  true  Chinese  flattery,  "I  can  have  no  fear,  as  I  am 
satisfied  Alexander  can  never  be  displeased  with  an  action  that  shows  a 
solicitude  to  obtain  his  friendship."  China  was  spared,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded, and  a  tribute  imposed.  The  Emperor  returned  to  China,  but 
reappeared  on  the  third  day  with  an  immense  army.  Alexander  prepared 
his  forces  for  battle.  The  Emperor  of  China,  with  his  suite,  went  towards 
the  Grecian  prince,  who  asked  him  why  he  had  broken  faith.  "I  wished," 
said  the  Emperor,  "  to  show  the  number  of  my  army,  that  you  might  be 
satisfied  I  made  peace  from  other  motives  than  an  inability  to  make  war. 
It  was  from  consulting  the  stars.  The  heavens  aid  you.  I  war  not  with 
them.'' 

The  Chinese  adulation  was  successful.  Alexander  released  the  Emperor 
from  paying  tribute.  The  Emperor  took  his  leave  and  sent  the  master  of 
the  world  presents  of  jewels,  gold,  and  beautiful  ladies. 

This  story  is  not  without  verisimilitude.  It  is  treated  as  historical  by 
no  less  grave  a  person  than  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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Martin's  China,  When  we  go  beyond   2000  B.C.   we  get  into  the  mythical  period  of 

vol.  1«,  p.  Ufs. 

Chinese  history.  Meng-tse,  the  Chinese  historian,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
tion of  China  under  the  Emperor  Yu  (B.C.  2208),  says  the  country  was 
desert  and  the  -men  savages.  The  low  lands  were  covered  with  water. 
The  high  lands  were  covered  with  wood  and  bush,  and  abounded  in  wild 
beasts.  Yu  devoted  his  life  to  draining  the  land.  He  set  fire  to  the 
forests,  in  order  to  cleai*  the  land  and  drive  the  wild  beasts  away. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  not  known  until  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  quite  clear  that  China  was,  long  after  the  time  of 
Yu,  occupied  only  by  wandering  savages  or  pastoral  tribes,  with  here  and 
there  a  city  or  camp.  The  heads  of  tribes,  as  in  other  countries  at  a  like 
stage,  would  be  spoken  of  as  princes,  and  wars  among  themselves  would 
keep  down  population.  How  the  various  principalities  came  to  be  united 
under  one  head  analogy  enables  us  to  guess,  but  the  peculiarities  of 
Chinese  historians  make  it  impossible  we  shall  ever  know  the  real  facts.. 
Gibbon  says,  "  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  French,"  and  another 
historian  points  out  how  they  have  always  been  foremost  to  recognize  the 
innate  strength  and  greatness  of  the  Chinese  nation.  This  is  quite  true. 
But  many  of  them  have  certainly  been  at  fault  in  seeking  to  give  authen- 
ticity to  records  which  have  unmistakable  mythic  characteristics,  and 
whose  chronology  can  be  successfully  assailed,  not  only  on  historical  but 
a  priori  grounds.  M.  de  Guignes  says,  that  one  of  the  sources  of  error 
is  that  the  Chinese  historians  have  "  given  to  their  ancient  characters  the 
acceptation  they  acquired  only  in  later  times."  We  see  the  same  thing 
in  Ireland,  where  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  clans  were  spoken  of  as  kings. 
So  the  Chinese  "  characters  now  translated  emperor,  prince,  city,  palace  v 
meant  no  more  than  chief,  district,  camp,  house.  So  far  from  this  Empire 
having  an  existence  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  it  has  not  been 
united  together  in  a  durable  manner  above  529  years  B.C."  China  had 
an  existence  long  before  this,  and  what  de  Guignes  must  mean  is  that  the 
Empire,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  earlier  than  the  later  years  of  the 
sixth  century,  B.C.  One  historian  tells  us  that  in  1766,  B.C.,  there  were 
3,000  feudal  principalities  in  China. 

The  Chinese  boast  of  being  "  the  sons  of  Han,"  and  look  back  on  the 
men  of  that  dynasty  (B.C.  202 — A.D.  190)  as  the  great  builders  of  cities 
to  protect  them  against  the  less  civilized  tribes.  But  China  is  not  only 
the  oldest  civilized  Empire  extant,  it  is  the  only  civilized  country  in 
existence  whose  civilization  takes  us  back  to  a  period  more  than  2,000 
years  before  our  era.  Confucius  was  bom  550  B.C.,  and  in  his  Ch'un-ts'ew 
he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  twenty-one  independent  principalities  into  ' 
which  China  was  then  divided.  If  so  colorless  a  production  can  be  said 
to  give  a  picture  of  anything  one  might  say,  it  paints  for  us  feudal  China. 
But  the  fact  is  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  truth  which  Confucius  sup- 
presses. For  instance,  he  never  lets  his  readers  know  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Great  States  of  Ts'oo  usurped  the  title  of  King,  which  was  equivalent 
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to  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  Chow.     Without  discuss-  J^f'J^if •  ^^^'  *'*  ^^* 

199,  200. 

ing  the  value  of  the  book  it  is  enough  to  say  it  shows  us  a  civilized  nation 

progressing  towards  unity  before  Romulus  had  climbed  Mount  Palatine. 

Muh-Wang,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  was  fond  of  magnificence 

and  built  gorgeous  palaces  aud  temples.     This  monarch  said  of  himself  :  See  Leggre's  C  'un 

**  My  disposition  inclines  towards  what  is  wrong,  but  my  resource  is  in  86-90. ' 

my  ministers,  who  should  check  me  when  I  swerve  from  the  straight  path." 

The  eclipses  recorded  by  the  Chinese  attest  the  veracity  of  the  historian 

and  the  correctness  of  his  dates  on  the  whole. 

Who  were  the  people  who  first  settled  China  ?  To  what  race  do  they 

belong?  What  is  the  secret  of  their  national  longevity?  Professor  Douglas 

in  his  admirable  paper  on  China  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  they 

belong  to  the  Mongol  family.     Mr.  Martin  says  they  are  a  branch  of  the 

Scythians. 

One  thing  is  certain  they  came  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  the 

Hebrews,  or  from  the  same  or  a  neighboring  place.     The  supreme  god 

the  ancient  Chinese  worshipped  corresponds  to  Jehovah,  and  the  parallel 

customs   are    numerous.     To-day   the    farmers   in   China   prepare   their 

mdn  for  market  as  the  Israelitish  husbandman  used   to  prepare  it  in 

*  r     r  WlUiamson,  vol. 

the  days  of  David.     Prisoners   are  shackled   as    they  were  among  the  ii.,  p.  104. 

Jews.  When  a  child  is  bom  he  is  wrapped  in  "swaddling  clothes"  having  2Chron.xxxiii,  ii; 

been  previously  washed. with  water  in  which  the  rind  of  green  ginger* 

a  herb  called  the  gold  and  silver  flower,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Whampu  Ezekiel,  xvl.,  4. 

tree   have   been  boiled.     The  mother  is  required  to  stay  at   home    100 

days  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  for  the  same  cause — she  is  regarded 

as   unclean.'    To   a  favorite  child  the  father  presents  "  a  coat  of  many 

colors  "  as  did  Jacob  to  Joseph.     The  Jewish  parents  chose  a  wife  for  o©n.  xxi..  21. 

their  son ;  so  do  the  Chinese  parents  to  day.  Among  the  Jews  as  among  the  judges  xiv.,'2. ' 

Chinese  to-day  the  father  had  unlimited  power  over  his  children,  and  the        "^®'  ^ '' 

young  Hebrew  was  often  taken  as  a  bondsman  for  debts  contracted  by  his  Numbers  xxx.,  i. 

father.     The  Chinese  father  has  more  power  over  his  daughter  than  over 

his  son  ;  so  had  the  Jew.     Colonel  Tong  seems  to  think  that  the  Chinese 

Emperors  borrowed  the  custom  of  having  eunuchs  from  the  Arabians.  But 

if  we  had  no  history  the  theory  is  too  improbable  to  be  received.  We  find  in 

the  Chinese  Court  eunuchs  rising  to  posts  of  distinction  just  as  we  do  under 

Hebrew  sovereigns.     The  same  intimacy  exists  between  the  Chinese  noble 

or  prince  and  his  servants  as  we  find  exemplified  when  David,  on  hearing 

of  the  death  of  his  child,  ceased  to  fast  and  weep,  and  the  storyof  Naaman 

and  the  little  Israelitish  captive  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  On  the  birth  of 

a  male  child  a  rich  Chinaman  will  give  a  dinner  to  the  poor,  who  are  bidden 

as  in  the  parable.     In  their  lamentations  for  the  dead,  the  Chinese  rival  in 

length  and  loudness  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  professional  mourners 

who  chant  the  keen  at  an  Irish  wake.  The  Jews  in  the  same  way  "  wept  and  Mark  v.,  38. 

wailed  greatly,**  and  "  made  great  lamentation."  Sackcloth  is  worn  by  the  ^cte  viii.,  2. 

relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  no  mourner  cuts  his  hair,  or  beard,  or  his  jq^  xvi.,  15.  16. 

nails,  during  the  first  seven  weeks*  bereavement.  We  learn  from  Herodotua  ^j^SSaS^V.^  ^ 
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Deut.  xxii.,  13-17. 


that  the  same  customs  were  observed  by  the  common  people  in  Egypt^ 
and  the  conduct  of  Mephibosheth  during  King  David's  absence  from  his 
capital  points  to  a  like  custom  among  the  Jews.  For  seven  days  after  a 
man's  death  his  widow  and  children  sit  on  the  ground  and  sleep  upon  mats 
spread  on  the  floor  near  the  coffin  ;  nor  is  any  food  cooked  in  the  house^ 
the  neighbors  supplying  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  We  find  the 
same  custom  among  the  Jews  in  early  times.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  musicians  are  placed  within  the  porch  of  the  house, 
who  play  doleful  tunes.  Matthew  tells  us  how  "Jesus  came  into  the 
ruler's  house  and  saw  the  minstrels  and  people  making  a  noise."  All 
ancient  nations,  and  the  Jews  furnish  no  exception,  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  rites  of  sepulture.  So  do  the  Chinese,  and  death  by 
drowning,  or  even  in  battle,  involving  the  loss  of  these  rites,  is  considered 
a  calamity.  Hence  the  Chinese  proverb  ;  "Better  a  dog  and  peace  than  a 
man  in  war." 

Their  views  respecting  the  seat  of  passion  and  emotion  corresp)ond  to 
those  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Canaanites,  while  they  hold  an  opinion  which 
clearly  was  held  by  these  doomed  nations,  that  the  child  is  often  taken 
away  for  the  parents'  sin.  There  is  the  feast  of  lanterns  as  with  the 
Jews ;  the  marriage  ceremonies  recall  many  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
illustrate  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  ;  while  on  the  bridal 
night  the  same  use  is  made  of  a  small  linen  sheet  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  morning  this  is  presented  to  the  bridegroom's  parents.  On  the  third  day 
after  marriage  the  bride  visits  her  parents.  She  is  accompanied  by  servants 
bearing  presents  in  acknowledgment  of  their  daughter's  chastity.  The  love 
of  gain  among  the  Chinese  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  Jews. 

These  striking  parallels  may  be  mere  coincidences.  But,  perhaps,  a  fairer 
inference  would  be  that  as  the  roots  of  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  Sanscrit, 
Hebrew,  show  that  they  are  referable  to  one  parent  language  belonging  to 
a  people  hidden  away  in  unhistoric  times,  so  the  existence  of  customs 
among  the  Chinese  almost  identical  with  those  which  obtained  among  the 
children  of  Abraham,  would  seem  to  point  to  identity  of  origin  either 
ethnic  or  geographical. 

In  ages  that  may  be  described  as  patriarchal  the  Chinese  race  had 
already  taken  form  and  character,  and  now  it  is  perhaps  the  purest  race 
in  existence.  The  Jews,  who  in  the  second  century  before  our  era, 
Mohammedans,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  entered  China; 
the  Maoutze  of  the  mountains,  have  all  three  a  place  and  name  in  China, 
yet  the  Chinese  have  not  mixed  blood  with  them.  The  description  given 
of  the  Chinese  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  fits  them  to-day,  just  as  Caesar'a 
account  of  the  Gauls  describes,  as  Mitchelet  points  out,  the  Frenchman  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  is  morally  certain  the  Chinaman  of  1,800  years  ago- 
was  like  the  Chinaman  of  1,000  years  before. 

To-day  the  main  features  of  the  government  of  China  are  patriarchal. 
It  is  founded  on  the  family.     The  Emperor  is  the  father  of  his  people.. 
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He  is  also  their  Pontifex  Maximus,  their  high  priest.     Wang-Teen,  the 

Supreme  God,  in  whom  Gray  and  Boulger  recognize  the  Jehovah  of  the 

Hebrews,  was  worshipped  in  early  times,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  honored  the  God  of  Abraham.  Gray, vol.  i..86.and 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  at  bottom  monotheistic.     But  this  pure  Brook8,M.E.,p.33. 

element   is  obscured  by  animism,  idolatory  and  fetich  ism.     Nor  need  we 

be  surprised  that  the  people  have  been  driven  to  demonolatry,  when  we 

remember  that  the  worship  of  Wang-Teen  is  confined  to  the  Emperor  and 

his  Court.     He  stands  between  his  people  and  the  Supreme.     He  is  the 

connecting  link  between  them  and  the  gods  to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible. 

He  is  the  interpreter  of  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

The  life  of  a  Chinese  Emperor  is  no  bed  of  roses  ;  nor,  when  once  the 
amount  of  business  he  has  to  get  through  in  a  day  is  known,  will  it  be 
wondered  at  that  he  begins  his  day^s  work  at  dawn.     He  is  assisted  by  a  p^^  ^  ^^jj  ^^.^y^^ 

cabinet  of  four  irreat  ministers  (Ta  Hiasz).  Not.  to  enter  too  much  into  de-  ^  ^^^  Chinese 

,  ^  '  Government  aeo 

tail,  there  are  besides  six  Supreme  Boards  for  the  conduct  of  government  JJ!*!;^"'  ^'°^-  ^•'  P- 

business.   These  boards  or  councils  have  special  functions  as  departments 

have  with  us.  They  attend  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  provinces ; 

the  revenue ;  the  superintendence  of  ancient  usages  and  religious  rites,  and 

the  preservation  of  temples  endowed  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the 

navy  and  the  army ;  criminal  proceedings;  public  works.  Over  each  presides 

a  chief  minister.     The  decisions  of  a  Board  having  been  discussed  by  the 

Cabinet,  they  are  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  who  gives  his  decision  by  a 

seal,  and  makes  any  remarks  he  thinks  fit  with  a  vermilion  pencil. 

Then  there  are  two  other  Councils  ;  the  Too-cha-yun,  or  Board  of 
Censors,  and  the  Tsung-pin-fow,  which  is  a  board  for  registering  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages  and  relations  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Emperor  has  a  large  body  of  ministers,  and 
though  some  of  these  gain  great  influence,  the  Emperor's  will  is  law.* 
He  can  order  whom  he  likes  whither  he  likes,  and  to  undergo  what  fate  he 
wills.     Notwithstanding,  there  have  been  faithful  ministers  who  pointed 
out  evils  and  warned  the  Emperor  that  he  was  responsible  for  them.     In    \ 
1822,  the  Censor  of  the  Province  'of  Yun-na\  (in  the  provincial  govern-       ^^ 
mentfi  there  is  a  qualified  repetition  on  a  small   scale;  of  the  Imperial 
Goverment),  and  the  head   of  the  literati  in  Shantlng,  pointed  out   to  Martin,  vol.  i.,   '  ^J, 
Taoukwang  that  oflices  were  sold  even  to  highwaymen,  that  learned  men  ^* 
were  unemployed,  that  the  flowers  and  rouge  for  the  imperial  harem  cost 
100,000  taels  ($150,000),  that  the  people  were  cheated,  and  many  other 
abuses.     The  memorial  concludes  :  "If  Your  Majesty  deem  this  statement 
to  be  right,  and  will  act  thereon  in  the  Government,  then  the  army,  the 

•  Even  the  best  and  wlseat  rulers  rather  feel  the  weight  of  this  terrible 
responsibility  than  desire  to  share  it.  Chun  once  said :  "  The  post  which  I  occu- 
py is  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of  all.  The  happiness  of  the  public  depends 
on  it,"  Ya  said:  "A  prince  has  a  heavy  task.  The  happiness  of  his  subjects 
absoiately  depends  upon  him.  To  provide  for  everything  is  his  duty  :  his  minis- 
ters are  only  put  in  office  to  assist  him."— Boit/ger. 
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nation  and  the  poor  people  will  have  cause  of  gladness  of  heart.  Should 
we  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  hatchet,  or  suffer  death  in  the 
boiling  cauldron,  we  shall  not  decline  it." 

The  vermilion  pencil  wrote  that  this  was  a  lucid  and  faithful  report, 
but  nothing  was  done.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  1826,  the  sale  of  civil 
and  military  offices  produced  6,000,000  taels. 

Uon^of  ChkJi"*""       There  is  not  a  detail  of  civil  government,  from  the  highest   political 

functions  down  to  the  scavenging  of  the  streets  of  Pekin,  which  will  not 
be  found  provided  for  in  the  ancient  Empire.  At  every  turn  the 
traveller  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  evidences  of  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  despotism.  He  will  note  that  the  Chinese  people  are  really  a 
conquered  people,  watched  by  Manchu  and  Tartar  garrisons  in  every 
town.  He  will  note,  what  Mr.  Williamson  points  out  in  a  dozen  places, 
that  great  public  works  are  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.     He  will  pause  in 

Arches  to  virarin-   niany  a  street  and  roadway  to  mark  the  arches  raised,  not  to  victory,  but 

to  Virginity  and  Viduity,  and  unless  he  is  a  philosopher  and  fetches  par- 
allels from  the  West  he  will  smile  at  Chinese  simplicity.  He  will  meet 
with  men  driving  wheel-barrows  and  carts,  carrying  a  sail,  if  the  wind  is 
favorable,  just  as  they  were  seen  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  Milton  has 
immortalized  them.     He  will  see  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  as  he  would  see 

Mandarins.  them  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  will  see  Mandarins  dressed  in  those  bright 

colors,  abandoned  for  more  than  a  century  by  men  in  Europe,  borne  along 
in  chairs,  accompanied  by  th^ir  servants  and  dependents,  much  as  the 
Roman  noble  in  his  litter  used  to  make  his  progress  down  the  Appian 
way.  He  will  see  soldiers  with  buff  and  blue  tunics — helmets  suitable  for 
warm  climates,  and  armed  with  fire-arms  made  in  Birmingham.  He  will 
sometimes  stop  to  admire  the  quaint  beauty  of  a  pagoda  dedicated  to  one 
of  the  different  religious  sects.  If  he  goes  to  the  theatre  he  will  see  the 
parts  of  women  played  by  youths,  just  as  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time.* 

Lantern-hawkers,  jje  will  see  the  lantem-hawker  with  his  great  basket  on  his  back  and  full  of 

lanterns  of  every  variety.  He  will  admire  the  industry  of  the  Chinese 
women  of  the  lower  classes,  who  find  time  not  only  to  attend  to  their 
household  duties,  but  to  rear  silk-worms,  spin  cotton,  make  cotton  cloth, 
roll  tea,  but  who  yet  are  not  always  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  their 
husbands ;  and  if  the  traveller  is  a  lady  she  may  see  young  Chinese  ladies 
working  at  embroidery — an  art  which,  according  to  Malpi^re,  we  owe  to 
China.  On  the  rivers  and  lakes  our  travellers  will  see  men  fishing  with 
trained  cormorants.  On  the  roads  he  will  often  have  to  stand  aside  to 
let  the  Tartar  courier,  wearing  the  bright  yellow  colors  of  the  Emperor, 

Borzes.  pass.     Attention  will  be  attracted  by  bookseller's  stalls  ;  Bonzes — monks 

of  Buddha — walking,  yellow  hat  under  arm  and  green  umbrella  open 
against  the  sun,  or  making  a  spectacle  of  their  austerity,  and  begging  from 

*  An  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Keen  Long  (1735—1798),  forbade  women  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  This  of  itself  would  explain  the  important  part  played  by  female 
musicians. 
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the  passers-by  ;  flower  boys  pedling  various  kinds  of  flowers  in  pots  ; 
children    with    ingenious  toys ;   perambulating  smiths ;    pipe  merchants 
with  bundles  of  long  pipes,  and,  of  course,  smoking  themselves  ;  jugglers, 
surpassing  those  of  Europe ;  criminals  in  cangues,*  or  chained  to  upright 
iron  posts,  and  fettered  ;  or   in   cages ;  or  undergoing  the  bastonnade ; 
wandering    musicians  ;   mountebanks  exhibiting  tame  serpents  ;  money 
changers  ;  travelling  tinkers ;   quail-fighting,  and  cricket-fighting ;  boys 
playing  shuttle-cock  with  their  feet  instead  of  battledores  ;  wood  mer- 
chants selling  wood   cut  exactly  like  our  own  firewood ;   exhibitors  of 
peep-shows.     In   a  word,  the  observer  would  find   himself   surrounded 
with  all  the  signs  of  a  complex  but  antique  civilization — stately  temples, 
great    public    works,    palatial    residences  of  the    Mandarins,    the   busy  Great  public 
little  houses  of  the  humbler  classes,   numerous  canal-boats,  ferries,  ship- 
ping, highways — there  are  20,000  Imperial  roads — and  near  the   great 
cities,  which  are  walled  in  as  in  ancient  days,  fortresses  which  belong  to 
a  system  of  war  now  out  of  date. 

It  is  not  possible  to  rise  from  an  extensive  study  of  the  literature,  travel,  impossible  to 
or  history  connected  with  China  and  feel  any  contempt  for  the  Chinese.  Chinese. 
The  feeling  is  one  of  surprise  that  they  do  not  do  more.  They  have  vast 
resources  ;  they  have  a  population  which  if  warlike  might  overawe  the 
world.      But  public  spirit,  freedom  are  not  there,  and  an  organized  des-  Despotism  casts 
potism  has  cast  the  shadow  of  decay  on  those  teeming  millions.     They  are  decay:    °^ 
disrupted.     There  is  no  play  of  popular  life,  and  the  tyranny   of  the 
Mandarin  is  qualified,  so  far  as  popular  action  is  concerned,  only  by  secret 
organizations  and  the  unsuccessful    literati.     These  secret  organizations 
have  been  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  Chinese  and  form  one  of  their  great 
drawbacks  wherever  they  go.      But  secret  organizations  are  not  confined 
to  China  or  to  Chinese. 

We  have  said  no  contempt  can  be  felt  for  these  people.     They  show  success  in  many 
great  industry  and  achieve  success  in  many  fields  of  labor.  They  live  under  ^^^^  °'  labor, 
a  despotism  which  would,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  degrade  the  choicest 
European  races,  and,  if  indeed  they  belong  to  the  Mongol  race  they  belong 
to  a  race  which  has  produced  great  heroes  and  far  seeing  men,  and  whose 
fortunes  at  one  time  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  for  October,  1884,  very  properly 
writes  that  if  we  wanted  to  judge  of  the  English  people  it  would  not 
be  enough  to  see  the  population  of  the  trading  ports.  We  need  he  says 
to  travel  inland  before  we  can  say  we  have  seen  the  English  at  home. 
N^ow  all  the  direct  knowledge  many  have  of  China  is  from  observing  the 
very  humblest  and  sometimes  the  very  worst  class  from  the  trading  ports. 
In  this  excursus  on  China  it  has  been  sought  to  supply  the  lacking  know- 
ledge, and  thus  not  only  to  aid  judgment  but  broaden  the  spirit  of 
discussion. 

*  The  cangue  is  not  unlike  the  pillory.    Two  boards  with  two  half  moons  cut 
in  them  are  closed  round  the  neck.    The  man's  crime  is  written  on  a  placard. 
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man. 


Character  of  the        The  Chinaman  in  China  is  the  heir  of  an  old,  not  to  say  an  effete 
modem  Chma-  '  "^ 

civilization.  Educated  and  inherited  tendencies  make  him  an  imitator,  a 
man  non-progressive,  and  full  of  satisfaction  with  his  country  and  its- 
ways.  There  is  no  European  nation  which  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Chinese  stopped.  His  worship  of  ancestors  binds  him  to 
the  Flowery  Land,  and  his  national  pride  makes  him  look  on  the  ways 
and  customs  of  other  people  as  barbaric.  He  is  an  idolator.  Not 
merely  his  habits  but  his  skin  mark  him  off  as  of  a  race  distinct.  Only 
the  pressure  of  the  vast  population  on  the  least  successful  and  poorest 
classes  makes  these  leave  their  country  for  a  time,  and  such  emigrants 
come  from  Qwang-Tung  and  from  Fuhkien,  mainly  from  Qwang-Tung. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  criminals,  and  the  women  as  a  rule  are  prosti- 
tutes. 

Qwang-Tung  has  a  population  of  19,174,030  or  241  to  the  square  mile 
and  Fuhkien  a  population  of  14,777,410  or  276  to  the  square  mile.  The 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  emigrate  to  Manchuria 
shows  that  emigrants  could,  if  necessary,  be  got  higher  up  than  Fuhkien 
and  the  fair  inference  is  that  the  supply  of  Chinese  labor  is  practically 
without  limit,  other  than  the  demand. 

Naturally  only  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  attempted  here. 
One  less  full  would  have  given  no  information  capable  of  aiding  the  judg- 
ment. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  such  witnesses, 
as  Rev.  W.  Loomis  and  C.  W.  Brooks  to  show  that  Chinese  intellectual 
capacity  is  of  a  high  order.  Should  they  ever  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  learn  to  drill  and  fight  so  as  to  bring 
their  soldiers  even  to  approach  an  European  standard,  "the  Chinese 
problem  "  will  assume  a  new  and,  perhaps,  not  so  interesting  a  form  as  at 
present. 


Qwang-Tung— 
population  of. 


A  rapid  sketch. 


MORAL  EFFECTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strong  feeling 
against  the  Chinese  is  that  their  immigration  consists  mostly  of  unmarried 
men  and  prostitutes,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  prostitutes  are  more 
injurious  to  the  community  than  white  abandoned  women. 

PROSTITUTION. 


See  p.  228,  Ap.  A. 


The  evidence  is  thkt  Chinese  prostitutes  are  more  shameless  than  white 

women  who  follow  the  same  pursuit,  as  though  the  former  had  been  educated 

for  it  from  their  cradle.     This  is  what  might  be  expected  from  what  we 

See  M.  E.,  p.  48.      know  of  Chinese  customs  in  China.     They  sit  at  their  doors  and  through 

ibidpp.20.andpp.  a  sort  of  wicket  try  to  decoy  the  passers-by.   They  are  bought  and  held  in 

'     '  *    *  bondage  and  the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  produced  two  contracts  such  as  are  made 

between  these  unhappy  women  and  their  mistresses.     Such  contracts  are. 
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of  course,  illegal,  but  the  Chinese  women  thus  enslaved  do  not  know  this. 

Some  have  escaped  from  degradation  and  tyranny  and  taken  refuge  either  See  pp.  204  and  216- 

at  the  City   Hall  or  the  Mission  House.     Some  of  these  women  are  kid. 

napped  in  China.     At  one  time  there  were  about  1,500   prostitutes  in  SOpC  pp- 263  and  278. 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  In  1876  there  were  some  400.  About  $500,000  See  p.  203  Ap.  A. 

are  said  to  be  invested  in  the  business. 

The  charge  respecting  prostitution  takes  two  forms.  It  is  said  these 
women  bring  with  them  a  most  virulent  form  of  syphilis,  and  that  in  a 
special  way  they  corrupt  little  boys. 

There  are  only  two  points  about  Chinese  prostitution  worthy  of  notice 
as  affecting  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Chinese  immigration.  The 
Chmese  are  the  only  people  coming  to  the  continent  the  great  bulk  of  whose 
women  are  prostitutes.  White  prostitutes  are,  as  some  witnesses  testified, 
imported  from  Europe,  and  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  debts  they  owe 
the  keepers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  dwell,  i^  a  state  of  semi-bondage. 
But  they  form  only  a  percentage  of  the  white  women  on  the  coast. 

As  to  the  Chinese  prostitutes  introducing  disease,  on  such  a  Subject  the 
question  of  degree  is  of  little  consequence.    But  we  think  it  is  proved  that 
they  are  specially  corrupting  to  boys,  and  this  for  three  reasons :   In  the 
first  place,  their  training  has,  as  a  rule,  left  them  without  that  small  sense  j.  c.  R.,p.  222. 
of  decency  which  lingers  in  the  breast  of  the  white  prostitute  until  she 
has  become  an   utter  ruin,  physical  and  moral,  and  which   would  make 
her  shrink  from  permitting  the  visits  of  very  young  boys.     In  the  next 
place,  being  under  the  control  directly  of  a  mistress  and  indirectly  of  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  scoundrels,  known  as  the  Hip-ye-tung,  force  may  be  placed 
on  them  to  extend  their  trade  without  regard  to  age.     In  the  third  place, 
the  high   value  attached  to  money  by  the  Chinese  would  make  their  pros- 
titutes more  accessible  to  boys  than  white  ones.    Several  witnesses  proved  See  M.Ej^p.  24, 50^ 
that  boys  frequented  Chinese  brothels  and  contracted  physical  contami- SMAp.A.*     '     "^ 
nation*     Mr.  Briggs  said  that  apart  from  prostitution  he  did  not  know  see  M.  E.,  p.  4. 
that  the  Chinese  had  any  demoralizing  effect  on  the  community.     But 
several  witnesses  dwelt  on  the  demoralizing  influence  of  opium-smoking 
and  gambling. 

GAMBLING. 

The  Chinese  are  inveterate  inimblers.     In  China  it  is  not  uncommon  o    >#  ^      «-  » 

^  SeeM.EMP.36,al80 

for  a  man  to  gamble  away  his  breakfast ;  and  in  San  Francisco  and  else-  PR-  \^»  ^»  223,  uu 

1  I  a  1  *  **•   Ap.    A., 

where  they  often  lose  at  the  gaming-table  all  their  earnings.  We  visited 
several  of  the  many  gambling-houses  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  but 
did  not  see  a  white  person  present ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  white 
men  frequent  these  haunts  of  "tan"  and  "lottery."  It  must,  therefore, 
be  as  an  example  that  Chinese  gambling  is  demoralizing  to  the  whites,  if 
it  be  demoralizing.  These  gambling-houses  are  owned  by  the  Po-sang-tung. 
Both  Bainbridge  and  Vinton  think  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  if,  as  Mr.  Gibson  says,  the  police  are  in  the  pay  of  the  man  who 
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See  M.  E.,  pp.  U, 


35,48,106 


■Jf: 


175. 


runs  the  gambling-hell.  But,  if  the  police  carried  out  the  law  properly, 
the  evils  of  prostitution  and  gambling  might  be  greatly  lessened,  as  might 
that  attending 

OPIUM-SMOKING. 

The  evidence  is  positive  that  they  teach  whites  to  smoke  opium.  There 
is  a  law  in  China  imposing  a  severe  penalty  on  a  man  who  entices  another 
to  indulge  in  the  too  seductive  drug.  Before  such  a  law  came  into  exist 
ence  the  crime  must  have  been  known.  A  priori,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
enticements  would  be  made  use  of  wherever  Chinamen  sec  up  opium-dens. 
Both  Cox  and  Crowley  give  cases  in  which  whites  had  become  slaves  to 
opium. 

To  say  that  whites  go  to  the  chemists  and  get  laudanum,  or  some  equal- 
ly powerful  drug,  or  had  learned  to  use  opium  before  the  Chinese  ever 
had  a  Chinatown  on  this  continent,  would  be  an  answer  to  a  proposition 
affirming  that  because  Chinamen  smoked  it  they  are  inferior  to,  or  more 
wicked  than,  whites.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  the  statemei^t  that  the  exist- 
ence of  opium-dens  in  a  large  city  is  demoralizing.  You  cannot  multiply 
places  of  the  kind  without  bringing  forces  into  existence  which  surely 
will  have  their  influence  in  dragging  some  weak  natures  to  degradation. 
But  this,  too,  is  a  matter  with  which  efficient  police  could  effectually  deal. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  women  have  been  taken  to 
opium  dens  and  debauched.  But  this  crime  his  been  perpetrated  in  taverns, 
and  even  without  the  aid  of  either  opium  or  whiskey.  In  China,  where 
opium  is  prized  as  an  aphrodisiac,  women  are  frequently  attached  to  opium 
joints.     But  no  such  places  appear  to  exist  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  think  we  may  here  leave  the  moral  effects  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Mr.  Briggs  speaks  of  their  presence  as  **a  moral  blight,  because  they 
never  improve  anything.  When  they  take  possession  of  a  building,  that 
building  becomes  unfit  for  occupancy  by  any  other  people  except  Chinese." 
This  is  rather  a  material  than  a  moral  effect. 

We  repeat,  all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is  a  matter 
which  could  of  course  be  dealt  with  by  an  efficient  police.  Given  police- 
men under  the  control  of  the  civic  authorities  and  paid  by  salaries  out  6i 
the  civic  Treasury,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  down  Chinese 
prostitution,  gambling  dens,  and  the  nauseous  debauchery  of  opium  joints. 
The  belief  is  universal  that  the  police  on  l^ats  in  Chinatown  are  in  the 
pay  of  the  bands  of  ruffians  alluded  to  above,  who  own  the  gambling  houses 
and  brothels,  and  terrorize  those  who  try  to  bring  about  in  Chinatown  a 
healthier  tone.  The  efforts  of  one  Wong  Ben,  a  Chinaman  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  English,  and  who  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
prostitute-brokers,  showed  clearly  at  whose  door  the  responsibility  for  the 
worst  features  of  Chinatown  lies. 


Women 
debauched  in 
opium  dens. 


See  M.  E.,  p.  10. 


Chinatowns. 


CHINATOWNS. 


Filth. 


The  filth  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco  is  dreadful ;  or  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Meares,    "inconceivably  horrible.''  The    evidence 
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is  that  personally  the  Chinese  are  clean  ;  but  their  quarters  are  abominable  fo^o'^io'Qs^fe^ioo 
to  sight  ajid  smell.     It  is  said  :  "Look  at  the  low  parts  of  London  or  New  ^^^^i?'J5^Lf/"So/ 

^*)<   I9O,  MOf  £Hf  iilf 


York,  at   Whitechapel  or  at  Five  Points."     There  is  a  fallacy  in  this  222  Ap.  A 
reply.     Those  who  inhabit  Whitechapel  or  the  Five  Points  are  the  dregs 
of  a  population  tens  of  thousands  of  whom  live  surrounded  by  cleanliness 

or  it  may  be  every  appliance  of  the  most  refined  civilization.     Shiploads 

1  -VT       Vr     ^  1  .   1      /.        1      -r^-       T»  •  /-.      i        ^"^  important 

do  not  come  to  New  York  to  make  straight  for  the  Five  Pomts.     One  has  distinction. 

only  to  go  through  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  to  see  that  the  fact  that 

Chinese  immigrants  will  herd  together  in  a  quarter  of  their  own,  is  a  most 

grave  feature  in  this  question.    Wherever  they  go  they  do  the  same  thing. 

Several  witnesseH  p>ointed  out  that  it  was  only  the  favorable  situation  and 

peculiar  climate  of  San  Francisco  which  prevented  an  epidemic  breaking 

out. 

Owing  to  the  way  they  cook  one  should  think  the  risk  from  fire  would  Danger  as  to  flre. 

be  very  great.    Oddly  enough  the  weight  of  evidence  does  not  support  the 

natural  probability.     William  M.  Dye  an  insurance   solicitor — specially 

employed  by  the  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company — 

swears  that  for  the  fifteen  years  ended  October,  1876,  there  had  not  been  j.  c.  R.,  pp.661, 
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a  single  building  of  importance  destroyed  in  the  Chinese  quarter ;  that  the  g^^     3^3  ^p_^ 

State    Investment  Company  paid  a  large   premium  to  get  the   Chinese 

business ;  that  it  was  easier  to  settle  with  the  Chinese  than  the  whites, 

but  that,  however,  some  companies  would  not  take  their  business  for  fear 

of  incendiary  fires.     Mr.  Bigelow,  who   represented  the   Home  Mutual  As  affecting 

Insurance  Company,  said  the  incendiary  hazard  was  the  reason  he  did 

not  insure  in  Chinatown.     Several  fires  had  occurred,  and  he  expressed 

the  opinion  that  in  most  cases  they  had  been  caused  by  white  people. 

Most  harm  is  done  when,  as  is  the  case  with  San  Francisco,  Chinatown  As  affecting 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  city  and  cuts  off  one  part  from  the  other.  The  land- 
lords of  the  Chinese  seem  w^ell  contented  and  will  renew  their  leases,  nor 
can  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  know  that  the  Chinese  pay  better 
than  whites,  and  that  desirable  white  tenants  could  hardly  be  got  for  any 
of  the  houses  in  Chinatown. 

Making  a  special  quarter  for  themselves  is  favorable  to 

CRIME  AND   CRIMINALS. 

The  Chief  of  Police  at  San  Francisco  says  the  criminality  of  the  Chi-  ge^  m  E  d  u 
nese  is  "away  above  any  other  nationality."  Instead  of  being  a  quiet  15,23.25. 
mce,  as  Mr.  Bee  describes  them,  the  evidence  from  every  quarter  estab- 
lishes that  they  are  addicted  to  faction  fights,  that  where  they  are  in  the 
majority  they  are  turbulent,  and  that  many  of  them,  certainly  all  the 
criminals,  and  Mr.  Bee  tells  us  there  are  1,400  of  these,  are  accustomed 
to  carry,  concealed  about  their  persons  or  disguised  as  a  fan,  formidable 
deadly  weapons.     They  are  expert  as  thieves  and  burglars. 

Mr.  Bee,  the  Chinese  Consul,  makes  a  point  that  out  of  6,127  arrests  statistics  as  to 
for  drunkenness  not  one  was  a  Chinaman.     But  we  know  that  at  the  crime. 
same  time  Chinamen  were  debauching  themselves  with  opium. 


Ixxxii  BN<iUIBY   AT   SAN   FRANCISCO. 


The  Consul  takes  the  year  1881   and  notes  the  figures  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Report.     Out  of  380  commitments  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
61  were  Chinese  and  83  Irish,  and  taking  the  total,  native  and  foreign, 
the  ratio  of  Chinese  crime  was  as  61  to  732.   Now,  the  population  of  San 
United  states        Francisco  in  1880  was  233,959,  and  of  Chinese  21,745.     The  number  of 

Census  for  1880 

pp.  .•»o,  381,  and      Irishmen  in  San  Francisco  in  1880  was  30,721.     Thus  it  will  be  seen 

that  statistics  for  1881,  assuming  the  population  to  have  been  about  the 
same  as  1880,  do  not  support  the  contention  that  the  ratio  of  criminality 
amongst  the  Chinese  is  above  that  of  other  nationalities.     For  the  year 

See  p.  204,  Ap.  A.    ending  June,  1876,  the  white  arrests  made  were  17,991  ;  Chinese,  2,117. 

Hard  to  make  As  it  has  already  been  said  it  is  hard  to  make  arrests  among  the  Chi- 

nese  and  still  harder  to  obtain  convictions.  Mr.  Lawler,  the  Judge  of 
Police  Court  No.  2,  testifies  : 

See  M.  E.,  p.  37.  "  As  I  have  said  before  to  you  the  Chinese  quarter  is  over-populated. 

There  are  places  of  abode  underground  as  well  as  over,  and  in  a  small  room 
that  a  white  man  would  not  think  of  living  in,  a  dozen  Chinamen  may  be 
found,  not  only  sleeping,  but  living  and  cooking  in  it.  Chinatown  is 
intersected,  or  cut  up,  also,  by  numerous  small  streets  and  alleys,  and 
between  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  there  are  communications  like 
bridges  across  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  there  are  means  also  of  passing 
from  roof  to  roof.  Owing  to  these  convenient  connections  between  the 
buildings,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  pursue  and  captui^e  an  offender,  and  the 
means  of  secretion  are  numerous  and  complete,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, but  that  many  criminals  escape  detection  and  punishment  through 
these  means.  The  most  vicious  element  amongst  these  people  is  what  is 
termed  the  highbinders,  amongst  whom  there  is  a  strong  union.  They  do 
not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  Six  Chinese  Companies,  but  they  are  com- 
posed of  members  from  them  all.  They  are  a  desperate  class  of  people, 
and  live,  as  I  believe  from  my  experience,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  means 
obtained  by  them  through  extortion,  gambling,  etc.'' 

See  p.  204,  Ap.  A.        Mr.  Ellis,  the  Chief  of  Police  in  1876,  gave  similar  testimony. 

Difficult  to  obtain      The  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  arises  from  the  unreliability  of 
convictions 

Chinese  testimony.     All  persons  entitled  to  speak  on  this  head  tell  the 

same  story,  from  the  Honorable  Judge  Hoffman  down  to  the  detectives. 

And  it  stands  to  reason  it  should  be  so.     Here  we  have  people  dwelling 

Testimony  in  the  midst  of  a  different  race,  whose  language  they  do  not  speak  whose 

institutions  they  do  not  understand,  and  whom  they  regard  as  barbarians. 
We  know  no  form  of  oath  to  bind  their  consciences.  What  can 
be  more  natural  as  human  nature  goes  than  that  they  should  lie  when 
they  go  into  the  witness  box,  especially  if  doing  so  will  save  a  brother 
Chinaman  from  prison,  or  redound  to  their  own  ease  or  profit  ] 

Highbinders.  ^"^  ^^®  evidence  goes  farther  than  this.     It  brings  us  face  to  face  with 

a  most  sinister  element  in  Chinese  crime.  A  society  of  highbinders 
exists,  which  overawes  Chinamen  who  would  be  disposed  to  aid  the  law, 
protects  the  keepers  of  brothels,  and  undertakes,  it  is  said,  for  mon^y. 

Blackmail.  assassinations.     They  live  in  fact  by  organized  crime.     They  even  levy 

blackmail  on  rich  Chinamen.     Mr.  Lawler  says  : 
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"  Not  long  since  a  case  was  examined  by  me,  in  which  their  mode  of 
-procedure  -was  well  explained.     The  evidence  showed  that,  just  prior  to 
the  Chinese  new  year,  the  defendants  who  were  before  me  sent  threaten- 
ing letters  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  stating  that  they  were  without  money 
upon  the  approach  of  the  festival;  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with 
money,     otherwise    that    serious    consequences    would    follow    a    non- 
compliance.    These  highbinders  are  much  feared,  and   are  through  this 
tolerated,  and  are  not  prosecuted  by  many  of  these  respectable  Chinese 
merchants.'* 

Dr.  Swan,  who  was  a  coroner  from  1874  to   1877,  tells  the  following  See  M.  E.,  pp.  26, 

story  : — 

**  A  given  case  being  reported,  I  frequently  found  Chinamen  who  were  Terromsm  of 
near  the  spot ;  claimed  to  have  witnessed  the  whole  transaction ;  gave  ^"^^^^  societies. 
graphic  accounts  ;  these  would  be  among  the  witnesses  on  the  formal  in- 
quest.    On  appearing  they  would  intimate  that  they  did  not  understand 
English,  and  through  the  interpreter  would  say  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  affair,  and  upon  asking  him  in  distinct  terms,  through  the 
interpreter :    '  Did  you  not,  yesterday  (at  such  a  time),  tell  that  man 
(pointing:  to  my  deputy)  so  and  so  f     The  reply  would  be  :  *  I  did   not 
understand  what  he  said.'     I  never  succeeded  in  fastening  a  crime  on  a 
Chinaman  through  Chinese  testimony  but  once.    In  that  case  the  witness 
was  a  little  Chinese  girl,  old  enough  to  be  intelligent ;  too  young  to  un- 
derstand the  danger    she  was  running  in   testifying.      That  man  was 
hung. 

"Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  *  danger  she  was  running  in  testifying?* 
— A.  As  she  was  giving  her  testimony,  and  she  was  asked  to  point  out 
the  man  that  she  saw  do  the  act,  out  of  a  number  of  Chinamen  that  were 
there,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  tHfe  man  and  said  :  *Him.'  As  soon  as 
she  said  this  he  jumped  right  to  his  feet,  and  said  something  to  her  in 
Chinese.  She  started  back  with  a  great  deal  of  terror,  and  went  into  the 
arms  of  some  bystander,  or  by  sitter  I  should  say.  This  was  at  the  inquest. 
The  accused  jumped  right  out  of  his  chair  and  started  across  the  room, 
and  I  asked  the  interpreter  what  he  said  in  his  Chinese.  The  interpreter 
said  he  had  said  :  *  You  had  better  shut  up.'  Of  course  this  is  all  an 
opinion  of  mine,  for  the  girl  was  very  much  frightened,  and  on  enquiry  I 
got  hold  of  this  idea  that  she  was  threatened  ;  and  the  remark  was  made 
by  the  Chinese  police  officer — I  mean  the  officer  that  was  on  the  beat  in 
Chinatown — that  if  the  girl  had  been  older,  and  understood,  we  could  not 
have  gotten  anything  out  of  her,  on  account  of  the  danger  she  ran  in 
testifying  against  this  man. 

"Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  as  to  the  danger  she  ran? — A.  I  should 
consider  that  she  ran  the  danger  of  assassination. 

*'  Q.  By  whom  ? — A  By  this  man's  friends  or  acquaintances  ;  and,  as  I 
say,  all  these  matters  are  simply  matters  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  bring 
you  specific  proofs  about." 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Swan  is  only  too  probable  if  the  habits  of  criminals 
in  China  and  the  Straits  Settlement  be  compared  with  what  we  know 
them  to  be  amongst  the  same  class  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dr.  Swan  con- 
cludes his  evidence  with  this  statement : 

"  When  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of  one  particular  man,  we  always  went  a  power  behind 
to  the  interpreter  of  the  company  he  belonged  to,  and  the  impression  left 
on  us  by  dealing  with  him,  and  by  other  facts,  was  that  there  was  some 
power  behind,  that  we  could  not  grasp  nor  understand. 
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course  of  justice. 


See  p.  414,  Ap.  T.  gij-  Matthew  B.  Begbie,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,  in  Decem- 
ber sent  a  postcript  to  his  previous  evidence,  which  was  very  favorable 
to  Chinese.  Nor  will  it  be  improper  to  give  his  addendum,  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  same  Chinese  companies  and  societies  which 
operate  in  California  operate  in  British  Columbia.     He  writes  : 

"  There  have  occurred  since  I  wrote  some  very  notable  exceptions  to  this, 
behavior  : 
Terrorism  by  a  "  !•  -^^  ^^®  recent  Victoria  assizes,  in  a  case  of  Chinese  abduction, 

secret  association,  where  Chinamen  witnesses  and  interpreters  were  necessary,  it  was  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Crease), 
that  these  were  being  terrorized  by  the  threats  of  certain  Chinamen, 
alleged  to  belong  to  a  secret  association.  Three  persons  alleged  to  have 
used  such  threats  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  who  took 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  charge,  (the  investigation  then  pending  l>eing 
paralyzed,  so  long  as  the  terror  continued),  and  after  hearing  witnesses, 
and  what  the  parties,  who  all  appeared  on  the  summons,  had  to  say  in 
their  excuse,  he  fined  them  ^500,  .^500,  and  $1,000  respectively,  and  in 
addition  sentenced  them  to  six  months'  imprisonment ;  treating  their  con- 
duct as  a  very  high  contempt  of  court. 
Suppp  )8cdAttempt  "  ''^'  Another  attempt,  or  suspected  attempt  to  pervert  the  course  of 
to  pervert  the        justice  is  just  reported  from  Lytton.     The  body  of  a  deceased  Chinaman 

had  been  found  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  point  to  a  murder, 
and  two  Indians  gave  evidence  before  the  coroner  which  implicated  two 
Chinamen  in  the  crime.  But  at  the  assizes,  these  Indians  refused  to 
repeat  their  statements,  alleging  that  their  former  testimony  was  false, 
that  they  repented  of  it,  and  that  they  had  been  bribed  by  some  other 
Chinamen  (who  appeared  as  prosecutor§)  to  tender  it.  This  is  not  a  clear 
case ;  though  Mr.  Justice  Walkem,  (who  presided  at  the  assizes),  appears 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  what  the  Indians  said  before  him  was  true 
in  substance. 

"  It  is  only  just  to  the  alleged  suborners  to  recollect  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lytton  has  been  the  scene  of  terrible  outrages  against  China- 
men, in  all  of  which  the  perpetrators  have  escaped  scot  free.  One  case  in 
particular,  which  in  its  wholesale  unconcealed  atrocity  equalled  anything 
which  I  have  read  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland,  the  alleged  ringleaders, 
though  fully  identified  by  four  of  the  surviving  victims,  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  upon  evidence  of  an  alibi  which  the  prosecutors  might  well  deem 
perjured — so  that  in  the  present  case  the  Chinamen,  entirely  misappre- 
hending the  principles  of  our  criminal  law,  may  have  imagined  that 
subornation  of  perjury  was  a  weapon  permitted  by  our  courts,  and  that 
to  acquit  or  condemn  we  only  required  the  production  of  sworn  evidence, 
without  troubling  ourselves  to  enquire  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

"  3.  There  has  been  since  the  date  of  my  answers  yet  a  third  case,  con- 
tradicting my  former  experience.  At  the  late  assize  at  Nanaimo  last  week, 
some  Chinamen  were  convicted  of  robbery,  with  violence  dangerous  to 
life,  upon  a  Chinese  woman  named  Ah  Chif. 

This  brings  us  to  a  further  charge.  There  are  Six  Companies  which 
may  be  said  to  have  naturally  risen  from  the  condition  of  things  in  which 
Chinese  immigrants  found  themselves  in  the  early  days.  Colonel  Bee 
says  they  are  benevolent  societies.  They  are  labor  bureaus.  It  is  ad- 
initte<l  that  they  take  a  fee  from  each  member ;  that  they  lend  him  money 
to  go  into  the  interior ;  that  they  provide  him  with  medicines  and  a  hos- 


Robbery  with 
violence. 


Six  Companies. 


Sec  M.  E.,  pp.  18. 
19. 
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>ital;    that  they   arrange    to   send  his   remains   back  to  China.     The 

riends  of  the  Chinese  vehemently  protest  that  these  companies  do  not 

»ring  them  to  this  continent  under  contract.     But,   again  it  is  admitted 

hat  they  cannot  return  to  China  until  they  are  clear  on  the  books  of  the 

ompany  to  which  they  belong.     The  inference  is  irresistible  that  they  These  companies 

re   a  good  deal  more  than  benevolent  institutions,  and  that  those  who  institutions. 

lanage   them  make  a  good  profit  out  of  the  business.     Nor  is  there  any 

eason  why  they  should  not.     And  the  power  they  exercise,   already  re- 

3rred  to  in  connection  with  the  steamboats,  is  still  further  illustrated  by  See  p.  216,  Ap.  A. 

he  evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbs. 

It  is  charged  that  they  came  in  bondage  to  the  Six  Companies.  There 
i  DO  proof  of  this.  But  when  the  helplessness  of  the  Chinaman  without 
ach  companies  is  considered,  it  can  be  understood  that  they  must  have 
[uite  enough  power  over  the  laborer. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  courts  exist  controlled  by  one  or  other  or  jg  t^ere  a  secret 
tU  of  these  companies  ;  secret  tribunals  before  which  men  are  tried  on  ^"°^^** ' 
ivil  and  criminal  charges.  Colonel  Bee  tells  us  they  hold  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  one  can  easily  understand  how,  holding  such  courts,  the  impres- 
sion would  get  abroad  that  still  more  was  done,  and  persons  were  tried  on 
mminal  indictments  before  private  individuals,  in  secret,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  authority.  The  conviction  is  widespread  and  strong  that  such 
is  the  case.     Mr.  Lawler  declares  : 

"  It  is  often  stated,  and  i  think  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth- 
that  there  are  in  Chinatown  species  of  courts,  in  which  many  cases  arising 
between  these  people  are  tried.  For  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  crimes 
are  often  committed  in  that  locality,  and  the  greatest  diligence  fails  to 
discover  any  clue.  This  may  happen  where  trouble  arises  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company  ;  for  the  heads  of  these  companies  have  such  a 
control  over  these  members,  that  they  can  at  any  time  prevent  one  mem- 
ber from  going  into  a  court  of  justice  and  testifying  against  another. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  Chief  of  Police,  in  1876,  suspected  that  Chinese 
tribunals  existed  for  punishing  crime.  But  he  said  he  had  no  evidence 
of  this. 

HOSPITALS. 


J.  C.  R.,  p.  166. 


Their  hospitals  are  evidently  not  of  the  best,  and  the  evidence  as  to  q^  tj^^y  ^^  f^^ 
their  indifference  to  suffering  is  what  we  should  expect  from  what  we  their  sick. 
know  of  the  Chinaman  in  China.  Starving  men  have  been  refused  food,  and  s©e  m  E  p  354 
the  Companies'  sick  have  been  put  out  uncured  and  helpless  on  the  street.  ¥®°  P^*      •  ^^* 
Still  the  Chinaman  must  prefer  such  care  as  they  get  at  the  Companies'  hos- 
pitals, or  else  they  are  unaware  of  the  character  and  hospitality  of  Christian  g^^  p  217  Ap.  A. 
infirmaries ;  for  the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  do  not  burden  public 
<;hanties.     Mr.  Gibbs  says  :  "they  have  a  dread  of  our  hospitals.'' 

LEPROSY. 

When  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco  we  found  newspaper  rumors  full  of 

cases  of  leprosy.      But  though  the  disease  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent  in  No  leprosy. 
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China,  the  evidence  was  conclusive  that  it  did  not  at  the  time  of  our- 
enquiry  prevail  amongst  the  Chinese  in  California.     Mr.  Cox,  the  detec- 
tive, who  was  bitter  against  the  Chinese,  said  he  had  seen  no  cases.     But- 
J.  C.R.,  pp.  190.200,  in  1876,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gibbs  the  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Committee  told  that 
Ap?lf'     '     '      ^  December,  1875,  there  were  fourteen  lepers  in  the  pest  house.     He  also 

found  that  the  prostitutes  in  the  city  were  afflicted.     When  he  tried  to 
get  them  back  to  China  he  was  interfered  with  by  the  Six  Companies. 
Not  improbable  We  may  say,  generally,  that  there  are  any  number  of  lepers  in  China^ 

iQtroduce  leprosy,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  danger  that  Chinese  immigrants  may  intro- 
duce it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  warm  climates. 
It  has  existed  in  Scotland  and  in  New  Brunswick.  If  the  cattle  disease 
prevailed  in  any  country  to  the  extent  relatively  that  leprosy  does  in 
China,  the  cattle  coming  from  the  infected  country  would  be  subjected  to- 
cattle  diseases  prevention  arrangements.  The  sanitary  condition  of  human 
beings  is,  perhaps,  as  important  to  the  world  as  that  of  cattle. 


No  proof  intro- 
duced Boaall  i>OK. 


See  pp.  189, 191, 
Ap.  A. 


See  pp.  338, 356 
Ap.  A. 


SMALL<P0X. 

The  Chinese  are  also  accused  of  having  introduced  small-pox.  Pixley 
says,  positively,  they  brought  it  into  San  Francisco.  But  there  is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  to  support  his  contention.  Mr.  King  swears  they  have 
o^ered  to  embark  people  suffering  from  this  disease  and  that  more 
than  seven-eighths  show  distinct  marks  of  having  had  it.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
says  they  introduced  it  about  1871,  but  Mr.  Humphrey  denies  this.  We 
know  small-pox  has  originated  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of  this  continent 
where  Chinamen  have  never  been.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  should  introduce  it. 

The  fact  is  there  are  only  two  statements  respecting  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  any  attention.  One  of  these  state- 
ments has  relation  to  the 


See,  M.  £.,  p,  1. 


StatisUcsin 
support  of  the 
proposition  that 


roposi 
rhite  1 


EFFECT   ON   WHITE   IMMIGRATION 

of  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  Chinese. 

The  adverse  statement  which  is  of  the  first  moment  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese immigration  prevented  white  immigration.  Mr.  Briggs  contends 
that  white  immigration  both  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  States  was 
retarded  if  not  wholly  barred.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1882  an 
Act,  excluding  all  Chinese  laborers  after  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  * 
the  act  was  passed,  and  that  a  yet  more  rigorous  act  was  passed  two  years 
later.  Now  Mr.  Briggs  gives  the  following  figures  in  support  of  his  view.  The 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  1879  was  9,600,  Chinese  and  all ;  in 


wnite  laborer  was  1880,  4,100,  and  most  of  these  he  says  were  Chinese  ;  in  1882,  there  were 
jcept  out. 

17,573  immigrants  to  California.     The  immigration  in  1883,  that  is  of 
course  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures,  was  about  24,000. 

Mr.  Briggs  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  12  fell  into  one  or  two 
errors  here.     In  1880,  the  real  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was 
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3,563,  and  of  these  698  were  Chinese,  showing  a  great  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  1873-75,  when  the  demand  for  labor  brought  annually 
an  average  of  17,000  Chinamen  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  In  1881,  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  24,722.     There  was  a  gain  that 
year  of   14,685  whites  and  11,137  Chinese,  18,561  ha\4ng  arrived.     The 
next  year  27,404  arrived  as  against   9,831   departed,    the   white  immi- 
gration being  58,113  against  37,113  gone  away.  The  falling  off  in  1880  in 
Chinese  immigration  would  probably  have  gone  forward  for  a  few  years 
but  for  the  steps  taken  towards  restrictive  legislation  in  that  year,  and  it  is 
likely  white  immigration,  but  for  the  same  cause,  would  have  remained 
about  the  same.      But  the    new   policy  gave    a    stimulus   at   once    to  Effect  of 
white  and  to  Chinese  immigration  ;  to  Chinese  immigration  by  impelling  tion  to  stimuiatfi 
all  who  could  get  in  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  do  so  ;  to  white  tion. 
immigration  by  leading  the  labor  agents  and  societies  to  encourage  instead 
of  to  discourage  eastern  laborers  to  go  to  California.     This  last  remark  is 
further  iUustrated  by  the  statistics  for   1883.     The  Restriction  Act  of 
1882  had  begun  to  do  its  work.     The  aggregate  immigration  was  82,913 
of  w^hich  only  3,536  were  Chinese,  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals 
being  3,005. 

The  immigrants  for  1884,  up  to  May  31st,  showed  a  total  of  9,680 —  Favorable  result 
most  of  them  white  settlers,  seeking  homes.  These  were  registered,  and  legislation. 
one-third  of  them,  Mr.  Briggs  considers,  reached  San  Francisco.  He  did 
not  attribute  this  result  wholly  to  the  legislation.  Prior  to  the  legislation 
excluding  Chinese  labor,  no-  movement  to  encourage  white  immigration 
ras  made,  "  because  we  had  all  the  labor  we  could  utilize.  But  the 
moment  Congress  was  invoked  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  the  coast, 
then  we  began  to  circulate  printed  information  relating  to  the  State, 
showing  its  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  sent  that  broadcast  into 
Europe  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  country,  and,  thereby 
induced  a  larger  immigration  than  would  have  come  otherwise.  Unques- 
tionably the  effect  of  the  Restriction  Act  was  toward  the  increase  of  that 
inunigration,  because  we  could  say  to  these  people  that  the  Chinese  immi- 
gration had  ceased,  and  they  no  longer  were  in  danger  of  coming  into 
competition  with  coolie  labor  direct  from  China,  that  was  constantly 
coming  at  the  rate  of  15,000  or  20,000  per  year." 

Albert    M.  Winn,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  State  Council,   swore  scc  p.  245,  Ap.  A* 
positively  that  he  knew  that  the  fact  that  Chinese  laborers  were  largely 
employed  in  California  kept  out  white  immigrants.     He  says  that  when 
men   interested   in    labor  organizations  in  the  eastern  States   wrote    to  Labor  agents 
liim  to  know  what  chance  there  was  for  employment,  he  advised  them  to  ^foT^en^to^ 
stay  away  if  they  could  get  any  employment,  that  the  Chinese  had  filled  remain  away, 
all  the  places   that  might  have  suited  them.     As  a  consequence  they  did 
not  come.      "  That  is  very  common.     I  state  this  to  them  all  the  time 
whenever  I   write.     When  a  man  of  family  comes  here  he  can  only  get 
Chinese  wages  and  he  cannot  support  his  family.     A  Chinaman  has  no 
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Chinese 
competition. 


ShrewdTOSs  of  the 
Chinese  laborer 
or  servant. 


wa^res  to  fall. 


family  to  support  and  the  Chinese  can  live  on  a  very  small  amount  per 
day.  Therefore  the  white  laboring  men  had  better  stay  where  they  are." 
There  was  an  active  movement,  to  keep  away  white  immigration  on  the 
ground  that  where  Chinese  labor  is  abundant  there  is  no  desirable  field  for 
white  labor.  This  brings  us  to  the  charge  which  is  only  another  form 
of  that  which  has  just  been  stated.  It  is  said  Chinese  laborers  injuriously 
compete  with  the  white  laborer.  On  this  head  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinaman  is  a  valuable  worker.  Whether  as  a 
navvy,  or  a  reclaimer  of  land,  or  a  fruit-picker,  or  a  domestic  servant,  the 
testimony  in  his  favor  preponderates.  One  witness  after  another  testified 
that  he  drives  a  keen  bargain.  It  is  in  evidence  that  after  the  new-comer 
has,  by  reason  of  the  instruction  of  master  or  mistress,  or  because  of 
availing  himself  of  some  opportunity,  become  more  efficient  in  any  walk, 
he  demands  higher  wages,  and  if  his  demands  are  not  acceded  to  he  goes 
into  new  service.  We  suspect  the  uniformity  of  this  conduct  must  be 
traced  in  part  to  instruction  from  persons  longer  in  the  country,  and  who 
Tendency  for  make  it  a  business  to  see  that  their  countryman  gets  all  he  can.  Knowing 
rise  and  white        what  we  do  of  their  ready  aptitude  and  of  their  mode  of  life,  we  should 

naturally  infer  that  the  tendency  would  be  in  all  those  branches  of 
industry  they  affect,  for  Chinese  wages  to  rise  and  white  wages  to 
fall,  until  a  water-mark  was  reached  above  what  Chinese  originally 
got,  and  below  the  wages  earned  by  white  workmen  before  Chinese 
were  employed.  The  evidence  establishes  that  something  like  this 
occured.  Albert  M.  Winn,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  accustomed  to  tell 
white  laborers  not  to  come  to  California,  having  sworn  that  white  laborers 
could  not  live  on  "  Chinese  wages,"  explains  that  he  means  the  wages  of 
Chinese  when  they  come  "green."  Mr.  Briggs,  on  being  asked  whether 
white  men  could  not  compete  with  Chinese,  says  : 

"  I  think  that  day  has  gone  by ;  the  time  was  when  they  could  not. 
Chinese  to-day  do  not  labor  for  as  low  wages  as  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
Their  labor  is  regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as  white  labor,  particularly  in 
piece  work  ;  they  earn  as  much  as  whites.  And  many  are  laborers  on  their 
own  account." 

''Q.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  objection  from  the  working  men  would 
disappear  1 — A.  So  far  as  wages  are  concerned  it  does  not  hold  as  good  to 
the  extent  that  it  did  in  the  early  stage  of  the  introduction  of  this  labor.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Condon,  who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1876,  tells  us  that  as  to  carpentering  and  painting,  the  sash,  door 
and  blind  department  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  ;  that 
the  best  workmen  could  not  live  on  the  wages  paid  them  ;  that  the  white 
But  a  witness  says  mechanic  is  consequently  kept  out  of  employment.  The  wages  of  Chinese 
^**"^  °nt^^  live  carpenters  he  says  is  $1   to  $1.50  a  day.     That  there  is  plenty  of  white 


After  a  time  it  is 
said  Chinamen 
in<«i8t  on  high 
wages. 


See  M.  E.,  p.  3. 


See  p.  250,  Ap.  A. 


carper 

the Chinero*  ^^  laborors  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  a  firm  which  advertised  for  two  boys 
carpenter.  jj^  ^j^^  painting  business  had  100  applications.    His  evidence  is  hardly  con- 

His  evidence  sistent  with  itself  or  that  of  other  witnesses.     He  says  the  effect  of  Chi- 

nese labor  had  been  to  create  an  overplus  of  labor,  while  others  swear  that 
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-white  immigration  was  kept  out.     This  witness  declares  that  thousands  of 
-vhite  men  'were  out  of  employment,  that  Chinese  labor  had  no  tendency 
to  lower  the  price  of   sashes,  doors  and  blinds  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  Chinese  labor,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds  which  used  to 
come  from  the  eastern  states  are  now  made  in  California.     If  in  conse- 
quence of  the  employment  of  Chinese  articles  which  before  could  not  be 
made  in  California  are  now  made  there,  the  tendency  must  be  to  lower 
the  price  of  such  articles,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  material 
result  of  the  presence  of  Chinamen  must  be  for  the  time  anyway  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  State.  Mr.  Condon  says  the  whites  are  much  ahead 
of  the  Chinese  in  speed.  If  this  be  so  $1  a  day  would  not  be  as  low  wages  Comparison  of 
as  it  seems.  If,  for  instance,  a  white  painter  or  sash-maker  could  do  double 
the  work   of  the    Chinaman,    the  $1  a  day  paid    to    the    latter  would 
be  equivalent  to  $12  a  week  to  a  white  workman.     But  the  witness  tells 
us  the  wages  of  the  white  mechanics  is  about  $16. 

Mr.  Condon  mentions  box-making  as  one  of  the  branches  in  which 
Chinese  compete,  and  he  says  they  get  $1  a  day.  Yet  when  we  turn  to 
statistics  prepared  by  Morris  Lessler,  and  sworn  to,  we  find  that  no  Chi-  See  p.  337,  Ad.  a. 
nese  are  employed  in  making  packing-boxes.  The  Chinese  do  compete  in 
cabinet-making  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  there  being  seventy-five 
Chinese  to  1,104  whites  engaged  in  this  business.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Lessler's  statistics  are  approximately  correct.  He  was  Lessler's  statis- 
examined  and  his  statements  are  of  a  nature  that,  were  they  incorrect,  they 
could  and  would  have  been  in  a  day  or  two  contradicted.  Less  than  a 
month,  it  is  true,  was  a  short  time  to  perform  the  task  he  undertook  and 
he  was  avowedly  getting  up  facts  for  a  Chinese  advocate.  Then  it  is  in 
evidence  that  some  firms,  while  employing  Chinese,  in  fear  of  being  boy- 
cotted, advertised  that  they  only  employed  white  laborers,  and  if  they 
advertised  misstatements,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  tell  the  truth 
to  an  unauthorized  interviewer  like  Lessler.  Still  Lessler  makes  specific 
statements  which  were  capable  of  being  tested,  and  his  figures,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  facts  obtained  from  other  and  reliable  sources.  According  to 
him  there  were  employed  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  15,324  whites,  and 
7,050  Chinese,  or  say  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  and  mechanics  are 
Chinese. 

According   to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Chinese    made  52^  per  cent.  Chineae  in  the 
of  the  employ^  working  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills  ;  27^^  per  cent,  according  to  the 
of  fishermen  ;  25  per  cent,  of  miners  ;  10  per  cent,  of  agricultural  laborers  ;  and  1880. 
25  per  cent,  of  nurserymen  and   market-gardeners  ;  28  per  cent,   of  do- 
mestic servants  ;  20^  per  cent,  of  laborers ;  71^  per  cent,  of  laundry- 
men ;  7-j^  percent,  of  traders  and  dealers;  17^  of  hucksters;  22^  of 
workers  on  railroads  ;  15-j^  of  the  workmen  in  boot  and  shoe  factories  ; 
89^  of   the    hands    in   cigar  and  tobacco   factories.     But  the  Chinese 
population    in    the   United   States    had   increased    in    the   decade   from 
Wo  to     1880     by    42,729.       The    railway    draw  on    this   immigration 
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SmSSSSJS^'      ®P®^*  ^^®^  ^   ^^®  y^^  1867-69,  to  again  operate  in  1873-75.      In 

See  p.  185.,  Ap.  A.    1871,    the  immigration  fell  to  5,000,    and  in   1872,   to  9,000;    but  in 

1873,  rose  to  17,000 ;  in  1874,  to  16,000,  and  in  1875,  to  18,000.  Mr. 
Low,  when  asked  to  explain  this  rise  in  the  tide,  at  first  could  not  give 
any  reasonable  explanation,  but  subsequently  said,  the  building  of  the 

J.  C.  R,  p.  77.         railway  to  Los  Angeles  and  other  lateral  roads  would,  to  some  extent, 

account  for  it.  "I  have  no  doubt  that  that  accounts  for  it  partially  ;  and 
that  the  Chinese  merchants  here,  and  those  having  an  eye  to  business, 
speculate  on  all  these  probabilities  of  labor  as  well  or  better  than  we  can." 
This  experienced  witness  clearly  does  not  think  the  railway  building 
would  fully  account  for  the  spring-tide  of  Chinese  immigration  from  1873 
to  1875  inclusive,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  considerable  portion 
flowed  into  other  channels  of  toil.  Unfortunately,  the  census  of  1880 
does  not  enable  us  to  say  what  number  of  Chinese  were  in  that  year 

U.  S.  Census  part  found  in  various  callings.     It  gives  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the 

several  industries,  born  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  British  America,  but  classes  all  other  nationalities  under  the  head  of 
"other  countries."  The  gross  number  of  persons  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 
tions in  California  in  1880,  was,  376,605,  of  whom  "other  countries"  are 
credited  with  101,452.  In  San  Francisco  we  learn,  that  of  those  engaged 
in  manufsusturing,  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  9,877  came  from 
"  other  countries."  It  is  no  forced  presumption  to  say  that  nearly  all 
these  are  Chinese.     In  1880,  there  were  only  eighty-six  Japanese  in  the 

U.S.  Census  part    whole  State,  out  of  37,475  persons  working  as  mechanics,  in  factories 

and  at  mining.  The  census  of  1880  leaves  us  almost  without  guidance. 
But  taking  into  account  this  fact,  that  the  Chinese  population  went  on 

J.  C.  R.,  p.  1206.      increasing  until  the  Act  of  1882  came  into  operation,  it  is  morally  certain 

that  the  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  various  industries,  as  given 

by  Mr.  Lessler,  would  have  to  be  increased  considerably  to  meet  the  facts 

Manufacture  of      in  1880.     The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  largely  in  their  hands, 

boots  and  shoes  , «-/,      ,  ,  ^-rv    ^i  .  i         i  • 

almost  wholly  in    as  we  ourselves  saw.     In   1o7d,  there  were  1,970  Chinese  employed  m 

manufacturing  boots,  to  1,012  whites.     In   1876,  not  a  person  of  any 

J.  C.  R.,  p.  1211.      nationality,  other  than  Chinese,  was  employed  in  the  factories  where  Mr. 

J.  c.  R.,  p.  1212.      Lessler  made  enquiries.     In  1870,  the  percentage  of  Chinese  employed  in 

this  manufacture  was  89-i^. 

The  census  of  1870,  counts  clerks  and  bookkeepers  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  factory.  And  this  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  add  to  the 
percentages  given  above  of  Chinese  in  thirteen  industries.  We  have  then 
nineteen  cigar  firms  employing  3,197  Chinese  and  not  one  white.     Ac- 

Cigar-making.       cording  to  the  evidence  of  Frank  Muther,  a  cigar-maker,  there  were  about 

150  white  cigar-makers  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  the  union  numbering 

See  p.  242,  Ap.  A.    jQO.     Of  these  one  hundred  some  sixty  were  employed,  their  earnings  by 

piece-work  averaging  $11  a  week  each  man;  the  Chinese  earning  ;$6. 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  slower 
workmen.      In  consequence  of  employing  Chinese  labor  the  workshops 
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^are  very  inferior  to  those  in  the  Eastern  States.     In  a  shop  which  in  the  Effect  of 

,  employing  Chi- 

ISMt  wofuld  be  considered  fit  for  twenty  men,  in  San  Francisco  they  would  n«8«  on  the  cha- 

^ork  100  or  150  Chinamen.     This  impedes  the  white  workman.     They  workshop. 

have  not  the  facility  for  drying  the  tobacco  and  preparing  it.     "  If  "  said 

^e  witness  "  they  would  introduce  the  same  system  here  that  they  have  White  cigar- 

•^  ''  '^  makers  make 

in  the  East,  the  white  men  would  make  almost  double  what  the  Chinamen  nearly  double 

what  the  China 
,get.       But  as  the  white  man  was  earning  $1 1  to  the  Chinaman's  $6  he  men  makes. 

iras  already  making  nearly  double  even  under  the  cramped  conditions  See  p.  243,  Ap.  A. 
described. 

This  witness  swore  that  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  obtain  employment,  chSese^in^^  ^^ 
liave  gone  to  the  boss  and  offered  to  work  for  very  low  wages  in  order  to  ^  ^®|^  employ- 
obtain  the  shop. 

"  When  they  cannot  prevail  on  the  boss  they  will  turn  round  and  try 
to  bribe  the  foreman.     They  have  offered  $10  for  every  Chinaman  they  ^'  ^'  ^'*  ^*  ^^^ 
will  put  on,  or  $10  for  ever}  thousand  cigars  manufactured,  and  where  the 
foreman  sometimes  will  have  a  chance  to  make  money  he  will  take  on  the 
Chinamen. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  any  foremen  of  that  kind  ? — A,  I  have  met  foremen 
who  have  told  me  they  were  offered  money.     I  asked  them  if  they  would 
come  on  this  stand.     They  told  me  they  were  situated  in  business  that 
they  did  not  want  to  expose.     I  went  to  one  particular  one  named  Joe 
Betts.     He  told  me  he  would  swear  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  he  was 
offered  money,  one  dollar  for  every  thousand  cigars  manufactured,  in  the  Foremen  offered 
shop  by  Chinamen,  or  $10  for  every  Chinamen  he  would  put  on.     It  is  woufcf  employ 
from  this  fact  that  they  have  hurt  us  so  much.     Even  when  we  can  hold  Chinese. 
the  bosses,  they  bribe  the  foreman,  and  of  course  it  is  hard  to  hold  men 
ander  such  a  liberal  offer.     When  they  offer  a  man  $80  and  $100  a  week 
for  a  year  or  so,  it  is  hard  to  hold  honest  men  under  such  inducements. 
Temptation  is  hard  to  resist  when  it  becomes  that  liberal.'' 

The  Joint  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
examine  Joe  Betts.     At  all  events  he  was  not  examined,  and  no  remarks 

were  made  on  his  absence.     The  charge  made  here  against  the  Chinese  is  Chinese 

Tx  X    xi  J.  •         •    X      xi  1    X  represented  as 

a  very  serious  one.     It  represents  them  not  as  coming  into  the  market  declaring  war 

to  compete  with  white  men  under  fair  conditions,  but  as  declaring  war  htSor.*  ^ 

against  them  and  resorting  to  corruption  in  order  to  drive  them   from 

employment.       Underselling   them   is   one   thing  ;   bribing   foremen   to 

turn  them  away  is  another.     Such  a  charge  ought  to  have  been  sifted  to 

the  bottom.     As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  but  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a 

prejudiced  witness  in  its  support. 

The  witness  denied  that  the  ciffar-makers'  trades  union  limited  the  Denied  that  clgar- 

.°     ^  makers  union 

number  of  apprentices.     No  conscientious  man,  he  declared,  would  take  limited  the 
,  .  number  of 

an  apprentice,  because  after  the  boy  had  learned  his  trade  he  would  get  apprentces. 
little  wages,  and  perhaps  would  even  fail  to  get  employment.  The 
Chinese  had  got  the  trade.  "  They  have  got  us,  so  to  say,  conquered." 
Asked  whether  if  Chinese  cigar-makers  were  excluded  there  would  be 
enough  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  meet  the 
demand,  his  reply  was  : 

"  Not  in  the  State  now,  because  they  have  been  driven  away ;  but  New 
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3,000  cigar- 
makers  in  New 
York  in  1876  idle. 


York  reports  3,000  cigar-makers  walking  the  streets  doing  nothing.  *  * 
When  people  understand  that  we  have  been  incorporated  and  they  are 
itching  for  a  change  as  times  are  hard,  and  they  correspond  with  us,  our 
general  reply  is :  *Do  not  come.^  *  *  ,When  I  came  here  first  I  got  a 
very  good  situation,  but  it  has  dwindled  down  so  now  that  I  cannot 
make  within  $8  a  week  of  what  I  did  two  years  ago." 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  a  leading  question  from  Mr.  Pixley,  said  he 
knew  of  a  great  many  white  cigarmakers  and  their  families  who  had  come 
to  California  and  went  right  back  because  the  field  was  better  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Another  leading  question  elicited  statements  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 


White  cigar- 
makers  after 
coming  to 
California  went 
right  back. 


See  p.  243,  Ap.  A.        "  Chinamen,  when  pinched,  will  take  contracts  below  the  actual  cost  of 

the  goods — that  is,  certain  companies — from  the  wholesale  tobacco  houses. 
The  monopoly  of  this  town  is  the  wholesale  business.  They  contract  to 
furnish  all  the  cigars,  such  brands  and  such  brands.  They  have  to  give 
good  quality  ;  everything  that  is  not  good  they  have  the  right  to  refuse. 
The  contract  will  absolutely  say  that  they  have  to  purchase  the  tobacco 
from  the  wholesale  house,  and  in  this  way  the  tobacco  houses  have  the 
monopoly.  They  have  got  the  Chinamen,  and  they  have  got  the  public. 
They  invariably  beat  the  Chinamen  on  the  tobacco,  and  get  the  goods  they 
contract  for ;  and  all  the  poorer  trash  the  little  white  shops  have  to  work 
up.  Tak,  Lang  <fe  Co.,  take  a  very  cheap  contract ;  they  have  400  boarders, 
besides  apprentices.  This  firm  say  they  can  collect  $400  to  $480  a  week 
from  all  their  boarders,  and  that  they  do  not  care  if  they  do  not  make 
anything  on  cigars.  If  they  can  get  contracts  they  will  take  them  rather 
than  lose  their  boarders." 

The  witness  gave  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Chinese,  when 
uncontrolled  by  white  men,  make  cigars.  They  take  the  cigar  in  their 
mouths  and  put  spittle  on  it  to  get  it  smooth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  do  this.  We  ourselves  saw  them  do  it.  He  swore  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  something  still  more  disgusting.  He  had  worked  ia 
shops  where  Chinamen  were  packed  around  him  thick  as  herrings  in  a 
keg.  "  They  would  get  to  sweating,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  take  these  cuttings  and  wipe  their  arms  and  their  faces  with  them  and 
blow  their  noses  in  them." 

Partly  because  all  this  got  abroad,  partly  because  of  the  general  an- 
tipathy to  the  Chinese,  firms  were  accustomed  to  advertise  "  No  Chinese 
labor  employed  here."  In  some  cases  this  was  true  ;  in  others  not. 
There  was  a  strong  temptation  to  keep  the  Chinese.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  Chinese  competition  was  felt,  Muther  tells  how  he  was  appointed 
by  the  cigar-maker's  society  to  visit  the  house  of  Alexander  &  Co.,  222 
Battery  street,  which  had  sent  them  a  card  asking  for  white  labor.  The 
boss  said  he  wished  to  introduce  something  new,  and  when  he  described 
what  he  wanted,  he  was  informed  that  only  the  oldest  mechanics  could 
do  the  work.  "  What  will  your  men  charge  me?"  he  asked.  "  Our 
organization  makes  no  charge  ;  we  hold  no  particular  price."  "  Are  you  a 
married  man  ? "  "  Certainly,  and  so  are  all  the  oldest  cigar-makers.'^ 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  use  you.     The  Chinaman  is  not  married,  and 
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ie  can  work  very  cheap.  If  you  will  introduce  me  to  unmarried  men,  I 
viU  pay  them  enough  to  live  comfortably,  but  I  do  not  care  to  keep  more 
than  one  comfortably.  I  am  not  responsible  for  other  men's  children  and  Chinese  competi- 
cannot  support  them.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  exist- 
ence." Muther  left  him,  telling  him  he  was  a  fraud  as  were  all  other  ad- 
vertisers for  white  labor. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Humphreys,  examined  in  1876,  said,  thousands  of  sewing  J.  C.R.,p.337. 

women   were  out  of  employment,  that  the  Chinese  were  wedging  the 

women  out  of  needle-work,  that  the  women  got  a  little  more  per  dozen 

than  the  Chinamen,  and  that  these  were  starting  manufactories  of  their 

own.     Lessler's  statistics  showed  that  there  were  129  Chinese  employed 

in  shirt  factories,  as  against  twenty-six  white  men  and  eighty-six  girls. 

We  ourselves  saw  several  shops  where  Chinese  were  working  on  their  own 

account,  and  in  a  space  so  contracted  that  if  the  same  number  of  girls 

worked  in  it  they  would  soon  die  of  consumption.      Here  in  one  industry 

we  have  129  places  occupied,  which   might   have  been  filled  by  white 

women,  and  the  complaint  was  heard  that  girls  were  driven  to  prostitution 

and  boys  to  become  hoodlums. 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  cases  the  tendency  was  for  certain  indus- 
tries to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Chinese ;  in  others  into  the  hands  of  white 
laborers.  We  have  also  seen  that  there  are  instances  where  Chinese 
labor  made  oportunities  for  white  labor.  Mr.  Babcock  tells  us  that  the 
white  people  are  much  better  off  in  consequence  of  Chinese  labor  ;  that  la. 
bor  begets  labor  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  the  people 
get  cheaper  cigars  and  boots ;  that  the  women  get  clear  of  the  drudgery 
of  washing,  and  that  the  working  classes  have  clean  linen  oftener  than 
they  would  have  it  were  the  Chinese  not  here.  But  Mr.  Babcock  has  no 
idea  of  settling  the  State  with  Chinese,  or  giving  them  votes. 

"  Q.  Do  the  Chinese  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  becom-  ^^  C*  ^»  P-  71*- 
ing  permanent  citizens,  or  returning  1 — A.  Of  returning.     Their  rule  is, 
or  was  fo  merly,  to  return  every  fourth  year. 

**  Q.  D  o  es  the  average  white  immigrant  from  the  East  come  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  and  becoming  a  permanent  citizen  ? — A,  He  comes 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  citizen. 

"Q.  Then,  what  do  you  think  is  best  for  the  future  of  the  State  ? — A. 
I  think  it  better  that  it  should  be  settled  by  white  immigration. 

"  Q.  Why  ? — A,  The  whites,  we  all  know,  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Asiatics.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  consider  that  cheap  labor  in  a  new 
country  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  should  have  the  cheapest  labor 
that  we  can  get.'' 

Mr.  Pixley,  not  unfairly,  then  presses  a  question  which  probes  the  situ- 
ation to  the  bottom  : 

"  Q.  Then,  you  are  looking  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity  1 — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity.  I  believe  that  a 
hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  in  California,  they 
will  turn  back  the  page  of  history  and  see  these  proceedings,  and  they 
will  then  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the  country,  look  at  the  industries 
and  how  much  Chinese  labor  has  added  to  it,  and  they  will  smile  with 
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derision  at  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  That  is  the  view  I  take  of 
it.  Eighty  years  hence  we  shall  see  a  population  of  150,000,000.  Ton 
might  have  one  or  two  millions  Chinamen,  and  what  harm  can  they  do  1 
I  would  not  give  them  a  vote.  I  would  never  give  a  negro  a  vote.  That 
is  my  platform. 

"  Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  within  a  free  commonwealth  a  non- voting 
population  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all ;  not  a  particle. 
The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics.  They  are  the  most 
quiet,  industrious  and  best  people  I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  laborers  I  ever  saw." 

No  desire  to  see  ^^^  *  witness,  however  favorable  he  might  be  to  the  Chinese,  would  say 

California  settled   he  wished  to  see  California  settled  up  with  them.     This  attitude  on  the 
by  Chinese.  ...  . 

part  of  their  friends  is  as  striking  as  it  is  instructive.     If  they  are  such 

good  laborers  such  quiet,  peaceable  people,  how  comes  it  that  those  who 
regard  them  with  so  complacent  an  eye  would  not  wish  to  see  them 
settle  up  the  country  ?  Here  surely  is  something  strange.  We  are  told 
they  have  excellent  qualities  as  laborers  and  business  men,  that  they  are 
in  many  cases  preferable  to  the  whites,  but  that  the  whites  are  a  superior 
race. 

There  seems,  too,  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling  of  preference  for  whites, 
independent  of  any  reasoned  out  opinion  respecting  their  merits  or  deme- 
rits as  compared  with  Chinamen.  Several  manufacturers  who  employed 
Chinese  said  they  would  prefer  whites.  And  in  domestic  service  especially 
we  should  think  white  girls  would  be  much  more  welcome  than  Chinamen. 
Mr.  Babcock  testified  that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  white 
domestics,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  white  girl  to  do,  as  a 
Chinaman  will,  all  the  work  of  the  family. 

''  The  Chinamen  are  a  great  advantage  all  through  the  state,  and  I 
think  the  people  in  the  country  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
white  servants  to  remain  with  them,  whereas  Chinamen  do  not  care  where 
they  go.  I  would  rather  have  a  nice  tidy  girl  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  would  too.     You  would  show  your  want  of  taste  if  you  did  not. 

"  Q.  Suppose  we  did  not  have  these  Chinamen  here,  would  we  not  have 
nice  tidy,  white  girls  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  and  you  would  pay  such  wages 
that  if  you  are  unable  to  keep  these  servants,  you  could  keep  only  two, 
probably,  and  then  you  would  be  able  to  exercise  no  control  over  them. 
The  Chinese  make  a  balance  of  power  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
condition  we  are  to  have  the  Chinese,  in  my  opinion  ;  yet  I  do  not  employ 
them." 

Mr.  Bee  uses  almost  the  same  language.  He  says  the  Chinese  enable 
the  well-to-do  whites  to  hold  a  balance  of  power  as  against  Bridget  and 
the  trades  unions.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Chinaman  is  regarded  as 
the  ally  of  capital  in  its  fight  with  labor.  Chinese  labor  is  held  not  only 
to  benefit  those  who  use  it,  but  those  who  do  not.  The  latter  it  enables 
to  get  white  labor  at  a  lower  rate  and  to  exercise  control  over  it.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  workingman  or  woman  must  regard  Chinese 
labor. 

Two  questions  suggest  themselves  here.    Is  it  for  the  public  good  that 


Domestic 
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^dien  competitors  who  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  citizens,  should 
be  introduced  into  any  country  to  compete  with  its  citizen  workers  ?  If  it 
he  desirable,  is  it  possible  to  control  them,  and  those  natural  movements, 
^hich  will  rule  them  so  that  evils  which  their  friends  would  appear  to 
Anticipate  from  large  settlements  of  them  shall  not  take  place,  and  that 
Xko  such  grave  consequences  as  the  opponents  of  Chinese  immigration 
dread,  shall  happen  ? 

Mr.  Crocker  says  :  "  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  j.  c.  R.,  p.  867. 
white  labor  has  an  elevating  instead  of  a  degrading  tendency.     I  think 
that  every  white  laborer  who  is  intelligent  and  able  to  work,  who  is  more  Mistaken  views. 
than  a  digger  in  a  ditch,  or  a  man  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  who  has  the 
capacity  of  being  something  else,  can  get  to  be  something  else  by  the 
presence  of  Chinese  labor  easier  than  he  could  without  it." 

This  is  perfectly  true.  But  let  us  see  where  it  lands  us.  In  fact  the  tone 
of  contempt  with  which  the  digger  in  a  ditch  is  referred  to,  strikes  the  note 
of  the  social  change,  which  Chinese  labor  largely  employed  would  inevit- 
ably produce.  It  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  ladies  of  moderate  means 
should  have  their  housework  efficiently  performed  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  in  a  new 
country,  and  these  good  things  should  be  secured  if  they,  like  the  white 
girl  when  there  is  no  Chinese  competition,  and  the  working  man  when 
labor  is  scarce,  do  not  prove  too  dear. 
We  need  not  show  that  Chinese  labor  is  cheap  labor.     That  is  its  Chinese  labor 

ctieaD  labor 

raison  d'etre.  We  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  it  is  docile  ;  that  is  one  of 
its  admitted  attractions.  Just  as  one  of  the  lower  animals  will  go  and 
remain  where  he  is  fed,  so  the  Chinaman  will  go  and  stay  for  a  certain 
time  in  any  place  where  he  is  paid  a  certain  wage,  admittedly  not  high. 
What  must  infaillibly  occur  as  Chinese  laborers  stream  into  various 
channels  of  employment  ?  The  white  workmen,  not  content  with  the  rate 
to  which  wages  are  reduced,  will  if  they  have  the  money,  leave  the 
country.  Those  who  remain  sink  lower  even  than  the  Chinaman,  because 
they  have  to  do  more  with  the  money  out  of  which  he  saves  a  little 
fortune  to  enjoy  in  China.  They  become  more  and  more  degraded.  It  is 
in  evidence  that  a  man  who  has  bossed  Chinamen  is  not  fit  to  boss  white 
men,  because  be  becomes  too  arbitrary,  contracts  in  fact  something  of  the 
bearing  of  the  slave-driver.  *  The  white  men  who  would  remain  to  com- 
pete with  Chinese  would  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  such  bossing  as 
the  Chinese  would  bear.    Out  of  Chinese  wages  white  workmen  could  not 

*  Miss  Comer,  in  her  admirable  sketch  of  Chinese  history,  says :  ** After  all 
the  Chinese  must  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  whip  and  the  bamboo,  the 
bsmboo  havin£^  the  larger  share  in  the  administration.  The  viceroy  bamboos  the 
nuuidAriifs,  the  mandarins  bamboo  their  inferior  officers,  and  these,  in  their  turn 
btioboo  the  common  people ;  the  husband  bamboos  his  wife  ;  the  father  his  son, 
«Teii  when  of  mature  age.  One  of  our  oldest  travellers  says,  of  a  surety  there  is 
DO  mcb  oomitry  for  stick  as  Cathay;  here  men  are  always  beating  or  being 
iHstten." 
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save  money  ;  on  such  wages  they  could  hardly  support  a  family.  There^ 
ime  effect  as  would  be  but  few  instances  of  persons  rising  out  of  the  rank  of  laborers 
to  be  small  property  holders,  and  as  members  of  the  middle  class 
failed  they  would  sink  to  the  condition  of  "mean  whites."  We  are 
stating  natural  tendencies.  There  was  not  time  to  have  very  grave 
results  produced.  But  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  Califomians 
believed  they  saw  signs  of  an  order  of  society  coming  into  existence 
not  unlike  that  which  obtained  in  the  southern  States,  where  Javery 
had  produced  immense  wealth,  but  where  society  was  rapidly  losing 
everything  like  a  middle  class,  where  the  aristocratic  class  was  becoming 
smaller,  and  where  there  was  no  gradation  from  a  proud  and  exclusive 
landocracy  and  professional  men  allied  to  them  to  black  slaves  and 
whites  not  less  miserable.  The  Kearney  agitators  only  saw  that  thou- 
sands of  white  laborers  were  out  of  employment  and  that  the  China- 
man was  a  competitor  for  work  ;  the  more  thoughtful  looked  further,  and 
asked  how  these  Chinese  laborers  were  working  with  those  shaping  forces 
of  the  present,  from  which  the  future  will  take  its  outline  and  complexion. 
They  could  not  contemplate  the  struggle  which  had  commenced  be- 
tween Chinese  and  white  laborers  without  alarm.  The  white  man  was 
handicapped.  He  was  competing  with  a  man  come  from  the  lowest  class 
of  a  population  whose  standard  of  comfort  throughout  is  low.  He  could  not 
live  on  a  shelf.  He  could  not  be  content  with  tea  and  rice,  a  little  lard^ 
and  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  sheep  or  pig.  He  had  often  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.  In  all  unskilled  employments,  which  required 
only  strength,  laboriousness,  patience,  docility,  imitativeness  and  steadi- 
ness, wages  were  lowered,  and  on  many  of  the  river  bottom  farms  there 
was  a  Chinese  quarter,  a  few  huts  where  dwelt  the  Chinese  who  did 
much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  throughout  the  year.  In  the  same  way 
there  used  to  be  negro  quarters  on  the  plantations  in  the  South, 

From  what  has  been    said  about  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  density 
of  population  in  China,  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  it  is  morally  certain 
nese  influx    that  had  there  been  no  restriction,  Chinese  unmarried  laborers  would 
®*  have  poured  in,  and  spread  over  the  State  of  California,  and  thence  over 

most  of  the  western  States,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Colonel  Tong  tells  us  they  earn  in 
China  from  $5  to  ^6  a  month,  and  that  they  can  live  on  4c.  a  day  at 
home ;  but  thousands  work  for  $3  and  $4  a  month.  They  are,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  intensely  fond  of  gain.  Can  it  be  doubted  their 
numbers  would  have  gone  on  increasing  indefinitely  ?  Mr.  Low  seemed  to 
think  without  any  restriction  the  immigration  would  have  regulated  itself. 
But  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  large  number  which  came 
during  certain  years.  Every  four  or  five  years  some  would  go  back,  but 
their  places  would  be  taken  by  others,  until  the  Pacific  Coast  would  rely 
almost  entirely  for  unskilled  labor  on  a  fluent  population,  working  at 
low  rates,  and  separated  in  sympathy  and  race  from  its  employers.     The* 
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fcsult  would    undoubtedly  be  to  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  Cali- 
iomia.     Her   resources  would  be  developed.     Her  manufactures  would 
multiply,    emd  eastern  cities  would  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  compe- 
tition.   We  should  perhaps  in  time  hear  the  cry  for  cheap  labor  of  the 
Caliiomian    Legislature  of  a   quarter  of  a   century  ago,  echoed  along 
the  Atlajitic  sea-board.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wages  paid 
iprhen  only    70^000  Chinese  were  in  the  State,  would  not   be  paid  when 
there  were  200,000  or  300,000.     Wages  would  fall  to  that  point  that 
would  prove    a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  the  Chinese  laborer,  who 
would  not  have  been  elevated  while  the  white  would  have  been  dragged 
down. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  such  a  state  of  things  to  have  a  brilliant 
.society,  as  we  see  in  Rome  during  the  Augustan  age,  when  Roman  art  Must  not  be 
Attained  its  highest  perfection,  but  when  half  the  population  were  slaves,  wealth. 
:and  the  other  half  a  rabble  without  money  or  property.    The  yeoman  was 
^ne.     The  middle  class,  the  ark  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  community 
was  gone,  and  the  time  came  when  the  heir  of  the  conquering  republic 
had  to  bow  her  head.     Such  a  society,  without  enduring  stamina,  has  no 
sympathy  with  freedom,  and,  therefore,  any  element  which  has  a  tend- 
ency to  bring  it  about  is  dangerous,  especially  to  a  young  community. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  suggested  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  t«  ^  i^ 
which  would  compel  Chinese  to  cut  off  their  queues  before  landing  on  gestions. 
American  soil,  and  that  those  now  in  the  country  should  have  three  years 
to  cut  them  off  or  go  home  ;  that  they  should  doff  their  distinctive  Chi- 
nese garb.  This  seems  to  us  quite  impracticable.  To  begin  with  it  only 
skims  the  surface  of  the  question.  The  difficulty  goes  deeper  than 
externals.  But  even  so  superficial  a  concession  to  western  ideas  would 
not  be  yielded.  Mr.  Babcock  says,  they  are  proud  of  their  country  and 
attached  to  its  customs,  and  that  they  would  not  give  in  on  these  points. 
Mr.  Briggs  seemed  to  think  there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  to  them 
if  they  came  with  their  wives  and  became  regular  settlers. 

One  of  the  objections  put  forth  most  prominently  by  Mr.  Briggs  himself 
is  that  the  Chinaman  kept  out  white  immigration.  But  if  this  is  done  by 
single  much  more  would  it  be  done  by  married  Chinamen.  The  added 
conditions  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  equalizing  the  struggle 
for  existence.  If  they  came  with  their  women  they  would  come  to  settle 
and  what  with  immigration  and  their  extraordinary  fecundity  would  soon 
overrun  the  country. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  without  any  arrangement  whatever,  this 
is  in  time  what,  were  there  no  restrictive  legislation,  would  happen. 
They  are  not  more  attached  to  China  than  were  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
Jemsalem.  Yet  the  Jew  has  learned  to  live  away  from  Zion.  For  many 
years  the  Chinaman  has  been  driven  to  live  on  rafts,  and  dire  necessity 
would  infallibly  break  the  bonds  of  superstition.  After  living  for  some 
time  in  California  he  would  accommodate  his  creed  to  his  inclinations 
and  interests. 
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Manchuria,  In  Manchuria,  there  are  large  settlements  of  Chinese  who  have  definitel]^ 

left  the  Flowery  Land. 

California  and  all  the  western  States  were  menaced  with  a  swarm  of 
cheap  laborers  having  none  of  the  distinctive  features  of  good  citizens,  and 

MiBtfiken  cries.       it  may  be  with  .a  lodgment  of  a  non-assimilable  race.    For  this  is  the  real 

objection.  The  cries  against  their  morality  and  against  cheap  labor  amount 
to  very  little.  The  same  cries  were  heard  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Illinois  against  Irish  labor.  But  it  died  away  when  the  daughter  of  the 
cheap  laborer  married  the  son  of  him  who  protested.  Race  antipathy  is 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry,  and  though  to  the  philosopher  such  anti- 
pathy may  appear  narrow,  a  profounder  insight  may  find  in  it  a  natural — 
perhaps  a  divinely-implanted — safeguard  against  great  evils.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  protesting  that  the  black  man  was  God's  image 
in  ebony  and  was  the  equal  of  the  white,  was  silenced  by  being  asked  : 
"  Would  you  like  your  daughter  to  marry  a  negro  ?" 

Races  change  slowly,  but  the  stationariness  of  the  Chinese  race  seems 
phenomenal.  Some  of  the  witnesses  declared  their  belief  that  no  matter 
how  numerous  the  Chinese  were,  the  American  would  rule  them.  They 
had  not  duly  weighed  the  effect  of  numbers  in  giving  boldness. 

To-morrow  in  the      Judse  Tourc^,  in  his  last  work,  "An  Appeal  to  Caesar,"  shows  what  a 
light  of  yesterday.  o  o     »  >  ff  > 

tremendous  problem  is  presented  in  the  South  by  the  existence  side  by 
side  of  two  races  which  cannot  mix.  If  those  who  oppose  Chinese  immi- 
gration establish  that  mixture  between  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian  is 
impossible,  and  that  yet  a  large  permanent  immigration  is,  they  make  out 
a  case  which  a  wise  government  would  regard  as  requiring  immediate 
attention.  Describing  the  state  of  things  in  the  Southern  States,  this, 
writer  says : 

"  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  white  life  and  the  black  touch  each 
other  every  hour.  Yet  an  infinite  distance  separates  them  ever.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  equalization,  no  assimilation  of  rights,  no  reciprocity  of 
affection.  Children  may  caress  each  other  because  they  are  children. 
Betwixt  adults  fewer  demonstrations  of  affection  are  allowed  than  the 
master  bestows  upon  his  dog.  Again  the  negro  has  not  forgotten  either  the 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  him  by  national  legislation.  The  more 
completely  he  is  debarred  from  their  exercise,  the  more  deep  and 
irremovable  becomes  his  conviction  that  the  whole  race  of  the  South  is 
his  enemy." 

With  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  something  like  this  state  of 
things  would  thirty  years  hence  exist  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Two  free  races 
separated  by  marked  characteristics  and  above  all  by  color  cannot  live  side 
by  side  without  conflict.  Professor  E.  U.  Gilliam,  a  southerner,  writing 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Feb.,  1883,  says  that  fusion  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  is  impossible,  because  fusion  is  the  resultant  from 
social  equality  and  intermarriage. 

"  The  human  species  presents  three  grand  varieties  marked  off  by  color — . 
white,  yellow  and  black.  One  at  first  sight,  in  origin  and  color,  the  race 
multiplied  and  spread,  and  separate  sections  settled  in  different  latitudes 
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took  on — under  climatic  conditions  acting  with  abnormal  force  in  that 
ewly  and  impresBionable  period  of  the  race's  age — took  on,  we  say,  dif- 
ferent hues,  'which  as  the  race  grew  and  hardened,  crystallized  into  per- 
iDAnent  characteristics/' 

These    groups   stand   rigidly   apart.     No   such   fusion  can  take  place  Race  difficulty. 
between  them   as  takes  place  between  the  Irish,  German,  French,  etc. 
The  yellow  and  white  or  the  black  and  white  will  not  mix,  and  the  anta- 
gonism of  race  is  always  intensified  if  one  of  two  peoples  has  oppressed  the 
other,  or  regarded  it  with  social  scorn.    On  the  hjrpothesis  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  Chinese  they  would  soon  resent  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  and   as  they  became   stronger  in   numbers  and  wealth,  would 
treasore  up  the  memory  of  past  contempt.     In  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
the  feeling  would,  perhaps,  be  stronger  than  in  any  other  instance  known 
to  history.     For  the  contrast  between  the  whites  and  the  Chinese  is  not 
as  their  enemies  fondly   and   foolishly   say,   the   contrast  between   the 
civilized  and  the  barbarian,  but  between  too  kinds  of  civilization,  the  one 
modem  and  of  the  West  the  other  ancient  and  of  the  East.     It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Chinaman  comes  as  a  competitor  in  the  labor  market,  or 
that  he  is  of  another  race,  differentiated  by  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  characteristics,  the  whole  stamped  and  sealed  by  color.     He 
comes  a  highly  civilized  man,  proud  of  those  things  which  distinguish  him 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Han  full  of  contempt  for  the  *'  barbarians  "  amongst 
whom  he  means  for  a  time  at  least  to  cast  his  lot,  and  ready  to  despise 
their  institutions  and,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Tong,  smile  at  their 
most  cherished  dreams,  as  the  idle  anticipations  of  wayward  children. 
He  brings  his  harem  with  him.     He  in  fact  inducts  into  western  life  an 
*  Asiatic   civilization,   and  the  Chinaman  would  about   as  soon  think  of 
imitating  American  manners  as  the  men  who  built  Quebec  and  introduced 
the  France  of  pre-revolutionary  days  into  North   America  would  have 
thought  of  imitating  the  manners  of  the  red  Indians.      The  snowshoe, 
the  canoe,  and  one  or  two  other  things  were  borrowed  from  the  Indian. 
So  the  Chinese  would  adopt  a  few  of  the  white  man's  arts,  but  in  the 

main  they  would  remain  Chinese. 

Already  they  have  created  political  trouble.  Regard  race  antagonism 
how  you  will ;  treat  it  as  a  natural  instinct  or  as  an  unreasonable  preju- 
dice; there  it  is  and  will  not  down;  and  if  nothing  happened  more  than 
outbreaks  of  violence  amongst  the  whites,  a  case  would  be  made  out  for 
considering  the  expediency  of  regulating  this  immigration.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Beals,  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  RevieWy  was 
examined  before  the  Joint  Committee  in  1876,  and  his  statements  as 
those  of  a  journalist  and  a  man  of  moderate  views,  are  worthy  of  being 
carefuUj  weighed.  Though  he  pointed  out  that  without  Chinese  labor 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  could  not  be  carried  on,  that  it  was  owing  to 
Chinese  labor  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  established  in  San 
Francisco  that  fruit-growing  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them,  that 
flour  in  large  quantities  was  being  "handled"  by  the  Chinese  and  exported 
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to  China,  that  they  "bought  and  handled"  more  quicksilver  than  any 
other  people,  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  China  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Chinese  merchants  were  men  of  the  highest 
character,  their  credit  Al,  that  for  domestic  service  white  girls  could  not 
be  got,  says,  nevertheless,  he  would  have  the  country  settled  up  with 
white  people,  and  tiles  documents  showing  that  in  the  spring  of  1876  he 
had  warned  the  Federal  Government  i&  emphatic  terms  that  "the  Chinese 
of  California  were  sleeping  upon  a  volcano  that  may  burst  forth  at  any 
time."  Public  notices  had  been  g;iven  that  the  question  wonld  be  violent- 
ly disposed  of  by  an  anti-Chinese  vigilance  committee.  Mr.  Beals'  paper 
is  read  by  commercial  men,  and  he  was  under  no  temptation  to  pander  to 
popular  passion.     Yet,  in  March,  1876,  he  wrote: 

"Although  the  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  that  which 
reaches  us  from  Europe  every  year,  yet  there  is  such  an  immense  margin 
of  difference  between  the  two  that  no  parallel  can  be  instituted.  Euro- 
pean immigration  is  acceptable,  in  fact  desirable,  while  that  from  China  is 
simply  detestable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Chinese  immigra- 
tion has  been  productive  of  much  good  as  well  as  of  much  evil.  They  are 
our  principal  railroad-builders,  and  but  for  their  cheap  labor  we  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  freights  and  fares.  But,  unlike  European  immi- 
grants, they  do  not,  will  not,  and  never  can  assimilate  with  our  people ; 
there  is  a  gulf  between  them,  a  yawning  chasm,  which  can  never  be 
bridged.  So  long  as  they  remain  they  will  be  a  source  of  endless  annoy- 
ance and  a  promoter  of  outrages  which  will  eventually  culminate  in  ter- 
rible bloodshed." 

The  man  who  wrote  as  above,  denounced,  on  the  25th  May,  1876,  the 
daily  press  of  San  Francisco  as  responsible  for  the  lawless  raid  which  was 
being  made  on  the  Chinese.  He  deplored  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly 
scenes  at  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  and  their  houses 
burnt.  Mr.  Beals  sees  clearly  that  those  who  talk  about  cheap  labor 
mistake  the  issue.  The  unassimilable  character  of  the  Chinaman,  the  race 
difficulty — this,  he  truly  says,  is  the  point  which  must  be  grappled  with 
by  an  advocate  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  its 
opponents,  if  true  tacticians,  would  draw  up  their  forces. 

One  has  only  to  go  forward  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  then  the  Chinese 
might  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  anti-Chinese  clubs.  Bui  what 
would  that  mean,  but  the  near  domination  of  the  Chinaman  ?  Then,  when 
philanthropic  or  ambitious  politicians  would  want  a  question  on  which  to 
bring  themselves  before  the  public  we  might  see  a  political  issue — the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Chinese.  And  if  not,  what  would  you  have  ?  A 
large  and  increasing  population  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  everything  which  can  divide  and  provoke  hostility. 

The  instructive  analogy  of  the  southern  States  struck  Mr.  Beals  in  1876 
and  Judge  Tourg^e's  book  should  be  read  by  any  one  wiio  wants  to  form 
a  far-seeing  opinion  on  this  question.  He  recalls,  how  a  century  ago  a 
few   negroes  seemed  not  worth  considering;  the  sanguine  temper  with 
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nrhich  the  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  looked  forward  to  the  solution  of 
all  possible  questions  ;  emancipation  ;  four  million  slaves  called  to  the  The  NegToee  in 
privileges  and  duties  of  government ;  against  them  the  pride,  the  know-  States, 
ledge,  the  experience  and  the  wealth  of  the  white  race  ;  the  massacre  at 
^ew  Orleans,  when  negroes  and  white  men  first  met  in  a  public  capacity 
to  organize  a  party,  of  which  the  negro  should  be  a  constituent  element  ; 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  composed  of  the  best  white  people  in  the  South,  or- 
j^nized  to  make  the  colored  people  "  behave  themselves ;  "  the  Rifle  clubs 
and  Bull-dozers  ;  the  sullen,  unsuccessful,  pathetic  resistance  of  the  colored 
voters.  During  all  this  period  the  line  of  conflict,  the  picket  line  of  dan- 
^r  was  that  which  separated  the  two  races ;  and  the  slaughter  at  Ham- 
burg, and  the  riot  at  Danville,  arose  out  of  trivial  incidents  connected  with 
race  antagonism. 

It  was  thought  by  optimists  that  in  the  course  of  a  generation  the 
negroes  would  have  forgotten  all  about  slavery,  and  philanthropists  seemed 
to  hope  that  after  a  further  lapse  of  time  they  would  disapppear.     So  far 
from  this  being  the  case  they  have  increased  at  a  ratio  greater  than  that 
at  which  the  whites  have  increased,  and  then  they  themselves  increased 
when  in  a  state  of  slavery.     In  1790,  there  were  689,882  colored  j)ersons 
in  the  South,  of  whom  657,327  were  slaves,  the  whites  numbering  1,271,400. 
Seventy  years  pass  and  in  1860,  the  whites  were  8,116,691  and  the  colored  Figures  as  bearing 
slaves  3,947,231;  in    1880,  the  figures  are  respectively  12,420,247  and  ^'^  ^«  *i^^^io°- 
6,039,659.     The  census  of  1880  shows  that  in  eight  of  the  Southern  States 
{S'S  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  colored,  in  South  Carolina,  the  percent- 
age being  60*6;  in  Mississippi,   57*5;  in   Louisiana,   51*4;  the  average 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  southern  States  being  32*5.  In  the  entire  of  the 
United  States  there  are  6  J  whites  to  one  colored  person  ;  in  the  southern 
and  border  States  one  out  of  every  three  is  of  African  descent ;  in  the 
southern  States  proper    there  is  pmctically  one  colored  to  every  white 
inhabitant.     As  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Judge  Tourg^e  indicates 
in  so  forcible  a  manner,  there  is  in  eight  States  one  colored  living  side  by 
side  with  each  white  person  and  yet  separated  by  infinite  distance.     One 
moment  so    near ;    the  next)  the  race  feeling  stirs  in  the  breast  and  a 
chasm  yawTis  between  them  which  no  wing  can  cross. 

Most  serious  is  all  this  were  we  sure  it  would  remain  as  it  is.     But  it  TJ*®  whites 

distanced. 

^lecomes  much  more  so  when  we  find  that  the  colored  man  is  distancing 
the  white  in  the  race  of  population.  Compare  the  numbers  in  the  terri. 
toiy  recognized  in  1860  as  slave  States,  at  their  first  enumeration  in  1790, 
rith  those  of  the  census  of  1880,  for  the  same  area,  and  you  have  a  gain 
among  the  whites  of  880  per  cent.,  while  among  the  colored  you  have  a 
gain  of  775  per  cent.  But  these  figures  are  deceptive,  the  colored  popu- 
lation ha\"in^  received  little  addition  from  outside  and  the  white  having, 
pspecialiy  along  the  border  States,  been  reinforced  by  considerable 
accessions  from  northern  immigration,  and  an  appreciable  increment  from 
foreiimers.      I^  now   we  separate  the  border  from  the  older  slave  States 
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A  black  belt.  ^e   find  that   in    Delaware,   Maryland,   Kentucky,   Missouri,  Arkansas, 

Tennessee,  Texas,  the  whites  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  1244*8  per 
cent,  and  the  colored  at  713*9,  while  in  the  old  slave  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ^Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  the  white  increase  was  340*2  and  the  colored  563*7.  If  we 
compare  the  population  of  the  old  slave  States  at  the  date  of  the  first 
enumerations  the  figures  stand  :  whites  1,066,711  ;  colored  654,308  or 
412,403  more  whites  than  blacks.  Now,  compare  the  tables  furnished  in 
1880.  We  have  in  these  old  slave  States,  in  that  year,  of  whites  4,695,- 
253  ;  of  colored,  4,353,097.  Thus  the  whites  have  only  increased  39,753 
more  than  the  blacks,  i.e.,  1,066,308  whites  show  a  gain  of  3,728,542  ; 
654,308  blacks  a  gain  of  3,698,789.  In*  the  black  belt  or  the  old  slave 
States  the  negroes  are  therefore  outstripping  the  dominant  race.  But  a 
further  analysis  gives  more  striking  results.  Compare  the  old  slave  States 
in  1860  and  1880,  and  you  find  that  the  whites  increased  only  33  per 
cent,  while  the  blacks  increased  43.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  law 
by  which  in  eight  States  the  blacks  must  relatively  increase  and  the  whites 
relatively  decrease.  Let  us  now  push  the  analysis  one  step  farther.  Let 
us  look  at  these  States  in  perfect  freedom.  In  1870,  their  population 
was:  whites  3,681,554,  blacks  3,241,057;  in  1880,  whites  4,695,253, 
blacks  4,353,097.  In  ten  years  the  numerical  gain  of  the  \vhites  was 
1,013,099  or  27*5  per  cent.,  of  the  blacks  or  colored  1,112,040  or  34*3 
per  cent.  Note  that  we  have  not  here  merely  an  increased  percentage, 
V)ut  a  greater  numerical  gain  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  In  ten  years 
3,241,057  colored  people  increased  98,341  more  than  3,681,554  whites. 
And  now  if  with  the  aid  of  professor  Gilliam  we  push  the  analysis  yet  one 
step  farther  the  results  will  probably  make  people  who  say  :  "  What  harui 
can  a  few  Chinese  do  ?"  pause  ;  results  which  remind  one  of  those  school- 
boy calculations  which  used  to  fire  all  that  was  mercenary  in  the  puerile 
fancy  and  which  showed  a  fortune  to  gi*ow  from  a  farthing  for  the  first 
nail  in  a  horse's  shoe,  two  farthings  for  the  next,  and  so  on  doubling  until 
the  twenty  eight  nails  were  exhausted. 

In  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1840,  the  white  population  in- 
creased thirty-four,  the  black  twenty-three  per  cent.  ;  from  1840  to  1850, 
the  figures  were  respectively  thirty-eight  and  twenty-three  per  cent.  ;  from 
1850  to  1860,  thirty -eight  and  twenty-two  per  cent.  ;  from  1860  to  1870, 
twenty -four  and  nine  per  cent.  ;  from  1S70  to  18S0,  the  ivhite  increase  wmt 
tioeiitij-nhie^  the,  hl<i4'k  itierease  thirty-fonr  per  cent.  From  the  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  Professor  Gilliam  takes  nine  per  cent,  as  attributable  to 
immigration,  leaving  a  net  white  gain  of  twenty  per  cent.  How  account 
for  the  startling  difference  between  the  white  and  the  black  gain  in  the 
decade?  The  solution,  according  to  Professor  Gilliam,  is  found  in  the 
superior  fecundity  of  the  colored  race.  Thus  the  white  population,  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  twenty-per  cent,  in  ten  years,  would  double  itself 
in  thirty-five  years  ;  while  the  blacks,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
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per  cent.,  in  the  same  period,  would  double  itself  in  twenty  years.     Pro-  What  the  census 
fessor  Gilliam  calculates  on  the  basis  of  all  these  figures  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will,  as  the  years  roll  on,  show   the  following 
results  :  whites  in  the  United  States  in  1915,  will,  in  round  numbers,  be 
84,000,000  ;  in  1950,  168,000,000  ;  in  1985,  336,000,000.     The  southern 
States,  which  in  1880,  contained   12,000,000  whites,  will,  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent,  a  year,  in  1915,  number  24,000,000  ;  in  1950,   48,000,000  ; 
and  in  1985,  96,000,000  whites.    The  blacks  in  the  same  States,  who  were 
6,000,000  in  1880,  will  in  1900,  number  12,000,000  ;  in  1920,  24,000,000  ; 
in  1940,  48,000,000  ;  in  1960,  96,000,000  ;  and  in  1980,  192,000,000. 

If  a  still  closer  scrutiny  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  in  1900,  or  in 
fifteen  years  hence,  each  of  the  old  slave  States  will  have  a  colored  major- 
ity. The  United  States  will  then  have  eight  small  black  republics  on  its 
hands. 

We  do  not  offer  an  opinion  as  to  how  these  black  republics  will  use  Probabilities 
their  power.  We  simply  note  the  fact,  and  we  venture  to  point  out  that 
though  a  long  time  would  certainly  elapse  before  the  Chinaman  would 
desire  to  become  a  permanent  settler,  historical  analogy  and  a  priori 
probabilities  based  on  the  effects  of  necessity  on  men's  wills  and  prejudices 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  in  time,  if  unrestrained,  a  certain  number 
would  be  found  settled  for  good  on  this  continent,  and  what  has  happened 
in  the  southern  States  enables  us  to  read,  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of 
Judge  Tourgee,  "  to-morrow  in  the  light  of  yesterday." 

Very  interesting  and  instructive,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  enquiry,  The  race  of  lower 
is  it  to  note  how,  when  the  negro  and  the  white  man  came  into  competi-  tl?e  higher.  ^ 
tion  in  the  labor  market  precisely  the  same  results  follow  as  from  the 
competition  of  the  white  man  and  the  Chinaman  in  California.  The 
farther  the  colored  man  gets  from  slavery  the  more  surely  does  he  squeeze 
the  white  man.  The  white  blacksmith  is  becoming  rare  and  rarer  in  the 
upland  regions  of  the  South.  The  colored  people  have  become  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  contractors  for  the  plainer  sort  of  mechanical  work. 
The  race  is  doing  its  own  building.  It  furnishes  its  own  religious  teachers. 
It  is  beginning  to  supply  its  own  school  teachers.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  seize  on  its  own  professional  work,  and  as  the  opportunities  of  the 
colored  race  expand  those  of  the  white  will  conti^act.  What  must  be  the 
surest  and  most  momentous  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  of  course,  the  emi- 
loration  of  the  best  whites.  There  is  no  scope  in  the  South  for  the  ener- 
getic poor  man  who  begins  with  nothing  and  ends  a  millionaire,  or  at  all 
events  in  comfort  and  independence.  The  manual  labor  is  either  held  ])y 
the  negro  or  rendered  worthless  by  his  competition,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  this  and  the  professions.  Mr.  Brooks  and  other  witnesses  spoke 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  we  asked  that  gentleman  what  he  meant 
by  the  phrase.  Scientific  sciolists  who  have  never  read  a  line  of  Darwin 
or  Spencer,  take  it  up  and  convince  themselves  that  the  best  race  is  the 
race  which  survives.  Not  at  all.  In  the  struggle  between  races  it  is  not 
intelJectuaJ  power,  physical  and  moral  daring,  well-knit  joints  and  m\isc\e?>, 
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which  prevail;  but  the  capacity  to  endure  hardship,  to  perform  with 
patience  monotonous  toil,  to  subsist  upon  little.  The  following  reads  like 
evidence  given  in  San  Francisco  or  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  the  Chinese 
question : 

"  The  white  man  cannot  compete  in  any  field  of  labor  except  the  highest 
with  the  colored  man  at  the  South.  He  may  do  more  work,  and  better 
work  ;  he  may  use  more  skill  and  achieve  better  results  even  on  the  plan- 
tations :  but  he  demands  a  higher  price  ;  he  cannot  live  upon  the  same 
food  and  be  happy  amid  the  same  surroundings  ;  he  cannot  compete  upon 
even  terms  with  the  man  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  despise.  So 
that  in  the  struggle  of  race,  granting  the  continuance  of  present  condi- 
tions, or  those  which  are  likely  to  prevail,  unless  there  be  some  great  and 
abnormal  social  revolution,  the  colored  man  is  certain  in  the  future  to  in- 
crease far  more  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  whites  than  in  the  past." 

We  have  seen  that  one  result  of  the  presest  condition  of  things  in  the 
old  slave  States  must  be  the  emigration  of  the  best  whites.  Another  re- 
sult, which  as  certainly  follows,  is  that  colored  emigration  will  decrease. 
The  security  of  those  States,  where  he  nearly  prepondei  ates,  furnishes  and 
will  continue  more  and  more  to  furnish,  the  strongest  attraction  to  the 
colored  man,  and  will  more  than  outweigh  the  higher  wages  of  States 
where  his  amour  propre  would  be  wounded  at  every  turn,  and  where  he 
would,  on  occasion,  be  exposed  to  lawless  v^iolence.  Like  the  laboring 
class  among  the  Chinese  his  ambition  is  not  great.  A  little  house,  hardly 
able  to  keep  out  the  storm,  a  bit  of  land,  humble  fare,  this  is  all  he  needs. 
In  his  meagre  wants  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  Chinaman.  But 
the  want  of  self  reliance  which  he  has  inherited  from  slavery,  and  which 
makes  him  shrink  from  the  unknown — this  defect  either  finds  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  brain  of  the  yellow  man,  or  else  it  is  supplied  by  the  support 
and  organization  of  the  Six  Companies. 

The  supremacy  of  the  negro  in  at  least  eight  States  is  secured  :  * 
Thousands  like  this  man  will  leave,  not  because  they  fear  the  negro,  but 
because  there   will   be  no  prizes  worth   aiming  at,  even  if  the  struggle 
could  be  successfully  maintained. 


*  A  southern  gentleman  who  was  going  to  Kansas  said  :  "  The  fact  is  /  don't 
see  what's  a  corain'  when  the  niggers  git  a  little  better  off  and  a  little  more 
education  and  are  really  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  'II  outvote  the 
white  man,  outwork  him,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  outgrow  and  out- 
rule  him— unless  they're  killed  off  or  kept  down.  I  ain't  in  favor  of  that,  and 
never  was.  If  the  law  gives  a  nigger  the  same  sort  of  chance  I  have,  he's  a  right 
to  use  and  enjoy  it,  /  say  ;  and  if  I  don't  like  it  or  can't  stand  it  I  can  move  away 
and  let  him  take  the  country  and  pay  for  it.  I  sold  one  of  my  plantations  to  a 
nigger.  He'll  pay  for  it,  too,  and  I  don't  see  what's  to  hinder  he's  being  a  rich 
man  in  a  few  years. 

"  Wal,  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  kind  o'  promising  trouble  in  that  region  for 
years  to  come.  I  didn't  mind  about  it  myself.  After  outliving  the  Confederacy 
one  needn't  be  troubled  about  any  thing.  I  couldn't  feel  easy  in  my  mind  though, 
about  leaving  the  children  there  to  grow  up  and  face  what  may  turn  out  a  heap 
worse  than  anybody  knows  ;  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is  :  I  ain't  the  only  one  that's, 
getting  these  sort  of  notions  down  there,  neither." 


THE   FUTURE   OF   CHINESE   IMMIGRATION.  CV 

"The  black,"  says  Professor  Gilliam,  "will  always,  in  the  main,  vote 
together.  Why  they  are  republicans  now  is  readily  seen.  But  should 
present  political  parties  break  up  and  others  be  formed,  the  blacks  would 
still  go  as  a  body." 

Mr.  Swift  tells  us,  and  every  man  of  sense  wuU  agree  with  him,  that  if 
the  Chinese  got  votes  they  would  vote  en  bloc. 

There  are  three  courses  open  before  Chinese  immigration,  where  unre- 
strained : 

1.  It  may  continue  to  pour  in  male  laborers,  capable  of  living  under  condi-  Throo  courses 

.  ^,  »      r  &  before  Chinese 

tions  which  would  make  life  wretched  for  the  white  man,  and  these  as  build-  immigration, 

ers  of  railways  and  fruit-raisers,  and  the  founders  of  manufactories  may 
do  much  good,  while,  however,  doing  great  harm  by  barring  out  white 
working  men  ;  keeping  out  white  immigrants  devoted  to  unskilled 
or  partially  skilled  labor,  competing  with  V>oys,  needle-Avomen,  and 
with  white  girls,  erecting  Chinatowns,  and  bringing  to  the  country  prosti- 
tutes who  tend,  somewhat  more  than  white  women  of  the  same  profession, 
to  corrupt  young  lads. 

2.  Freed  by  travel  from  the  thraldom  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  or  See  on  this  oues- 

j  .  -^      i-,1  .  •         •  j^  1    •        xi    •  1      .,1     tion  the  conclusion 

dnven  by  necessity,  Chinese  immigrants  may  bring  their  women  and  settle  of  an  article 

down  in  the  country.     In  that  case,  with  their  capacity  of  livinir  on  little,  hiiste  in  making 
^1  11-  •  1  J.  ii'i  II  .  our  nation    in  the 

they  would  increase  in  numbers  at   a   rate  which  would  sooii    menace  Over  land  Month- 

the  numerical  ascendancy  of  the  whites.  Meanwhile  that  state  of  things  ms^^  ^^  *^** 
already  described,  in  which  a  middle  class  could  not  exist,  would  be 
brought  about,  and  without  having  actual  slavery  you  would  have  all  its 
evils.  A  .small  aristocracy,  immensely  rich,  destined  to  die  away  on  its 
own  effeminacy,  but  not  until  after  its  depraved  pride  had  done  all  in  its 
power  against  freedom  and  free  institutions  ;  a  yellow  population  of  labor- 
ers soon  to  grow  so  numerous  that  the  danger  of  rioting  would  arise,  as 
much  from  their  consciousness  of  strength  as  from  the  whites ;  while  many 
Chinese  merchants  would  have  their  Tartar-roofed  mansions,  their  gardens, 
their  harems  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  requirements  of  Asiatic 
civilization. 

3.  Or  the  Chinaman  having  effected  a  lodgment  might  be  given  a  vote. 
"  Most  improbable  !  "  True.  But  not  one  whit  more  improbable  than  it 
was  in  1859  that  the  negro  should  be  allowed  to  put  his  ballot  in  the  uni. 
And  what  would  be  the  end  ?  The  end  would  be  after  riot  and  bloodshed 
that  you  would  have  a  yellow  belt  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacitic. 

All  this  will  seem  to  be  looking  far  ahead.  But  we  ask  that  the 
language  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  China  should  l)e  remembered. 
Those  who  know  the  Chinese  know  how  much  theie  is  in  them.  In  fact 
outside  of  European  art,  of  war,  and  the  higher  mechanical  employments, 
they  can  beat  the  world,  and  Mr.  Giles  warns  the  Anglo-Saxon  he  may 
find  this  despised  Celestial  move  only  too  quick  in  the  coming  years.  M. 
La  Venrede  seems  to  throw  out  a  similar  warning. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  thing  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
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take  action  respecting  Chinese  immigration.     Whether  the  action  they^ 
took  was  wise  or  not  is  another  question. 


Act  of  Congress, 
1882. 


Provisions  of 
Treaty. 


The  Act  of  1882. 


RESTRICTIVE    LEGISLATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  enquiry  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  1876,  and  their  reix)rt  and  local  active 
agitation,  three  gentlemen  were  sent  to  China  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  the  Treaty,  and  a  new  Treaty  was  made.  In  1882,  after  long  debates,  on 
May  the  6th  an  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  suspended  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  for  ten  years.  But  those  Chinese 
laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  7th  of  November,  1880,  or 
who  should  have  come  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  were  exempted.  The  evidence  that  an  immigrant 
came  within  these  classes  consisted  in  a  certificate  furnished  by  the  collec- 
tor of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  the  laborer  was  about  to  sail. 
Full  precautions  were  taken  for  his  identification.  Section  6  provided 
for  the  admission  of  Chinese  other  than  laborers,  the  identification  of  such 
to  be  established  by  a  certificate  from  the  Chinese  Government,  giving  in 
English  full  particulars  respecting  the  holder.  This  certificate  was  made 
primd  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  contained  in  it.  The  issue  of  a  fraudu- 
lent certificate  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalties  or  fines  not 
exceeding  §1,000  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five 
years. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  it  was  provided  that  "  Chinese 
laborers  now  in  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations.'* 

The  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1882,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  the 
privileges  of  this  article  to  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the 
17th  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  in  lie  fore  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.  •  The  date  of  the  Treaty 
is  November  17th,  1880.  The  Treaty  was  ratified  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1881.  The  date  of  the  Act  is  May  Gth,  1882.  Before  the  Act  no  one 
was  authorized  to  issue  certificates.  A  question  arose  Jis  to  when  the  law 
went  into  operation,  and  as  to  whether  a  laborer  here  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  and  who  had  gone  away  before  it  was  ratified  could  not  come 
under  the  second  article.  The  question  was,  as  a  local  paper  put  it,  how 
bi  a  hoi  e  had  been  made  in  the  Exclusion  Act.  Many  habeas  corpus  cases 
arose  out  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  law,  from  the  belief  (sometimes 
groundless)  of  imposition,  from  undoubted  evasions  by  means  of  Canton  cer- 
tificates, and  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "merchant."  The  Treaty  only 
excluded  laborers,  and  it  was  hard  to  prove  that  one  who  represented 
himself  as  a  merchant,  or  as  interested  in    a  business,   was  a  laborer. 
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Judge  Uoffiiiau,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  his  elaborate 
judgment  in  the  matter  of  Tung  Yeong  on  /labeas  corjyua^  goes  fully  into  ^o^beas  Corpus, 
the  question  and  admits  that  there  were  evasions  of  the  law.     He  points 
out,  however,  what  statistics  already  quoted  prove,  that  the  law  had  not  Appendix  Q. 
Wn  ineffective.     Towards  the  close  of  his  jud^ent  he  says  : 

"  Returns  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  show  that  from  the  4th 
August,  1882,  to  the  15th  January,  1884,  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen 
months,  there  have  arrived  in  this  port  3,415  Chinese  persons.  During 
the  same  jieriod  there  have  departed  no  less  than  17,088." 

*'  It  thus  appears  that  not  only  has  the  flood  of  Chinese  immigration, 
with  which  we  were  menaced,  been  stayed,  but  a  process  of  depletion  has 
l*een  going  on  which  could  not  be  considerably  increased  without  serious 
disturbance  to  the  established  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  stated  that 
the  wages  of  Chinese  laborers  have  advanced  from  $1  to  ^1.75  per  diem — 
a  fact  of  much  significance  if  true. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  notion  that  the  law  has  through  its 
own  defects,  or  the  fault  of  the  Courts,  proved  practically  inoperative,  has 
been  so  widely  and  persistently  disseminated.  Such  a  missapprehension 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  injurious  to  the  State,  by  preventing  the  immi- 
p-ation  of  white  persons  from  the  East  to  replace  the  Chinese  who  are 
<leparting.'' 

The  result  of  the  clamour  against  the  Courts,  and  the  fact  that  the  Restriction  Act  of 
meshes  of  the  law  were  not  sufficiently  close,  was  that  an  amended  Restric- 
tion  Act  was  passed  July  5th,  1884.  This  Act,  which  we  give  in  the 
Appendix,  (as  the  volume  of  the  Statutes  has  not  at  the  date  of  writing  Appendix  F. 
come  to  the  Library),  is  very  strict  and  removes  all  ambiguity  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  excluded,  and  the  weaknesses  in  the  certificate  from  the 
Chinese  government  are  effectually  removed.  Still  we  hear  of  the  persist- 
ent Chinaman  exchanging,  as  it  were,  his  blowse  for  a  Spanish  cloak  and 
gaining  entrance  into  the  United  States,  not  wits  tanding  one  of  the  most 
stringent  Acts  ever  passed. 

Perhaps,  as  we  have  indicated,  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  absolute  exclusion.     Mr.   Briggs,  who  was  one  of   those  who' 
advocated  the  Restriction  Act,  says  : 

"  I  >>elieve  that  if  the  Restriction  Act  had  been  modified  so  that  a 
limited  number  of  those  people  could  have  continued  to  come  to  this  coast, 
we  might  have  utilized  them,  and  never  have  felt  the  opposition  we  feel 
to-<iay  to  the  Chinese.  I  believe  that  in  our  fruit  interests  it  would  now 
Ite  an  advantage  to  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  believe  that  in  some 
other  industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  play  a  part  which 
would  lie  more  or  less  important  even  to-day  if  they  were  to  continue  to 
come.  With  that  view,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had  a  scarcity  of  labor 
here,  and  w  ill  probably  continue  to  have  during  some  period  of  the  year, 
for  the  next  few  years,  because  the  industries  are  developing  faster  than 
the  population  is  increasing,  their  presence  would  not  be  altogether 
undesirable.  We  are  putting  forth  efforts  to  secure  white  labor,  and  I  do 
not  l)elieve  the  Chinese  would  play  as  important  a  part  as  white  labor  if 
we  can  secure  it.  I  think  the  advantage  to  us,  and  to  the  coast,  is  so 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  whites  that  we  can  better  atibrd  to  suffer  somewhat 
from  a  want  of  supply,  than  to  encourage  them,  and  still  put  an  cbcti^/';' 
in  the  way  oi  the  whites  coming  here. 
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Questioned. 


"  Q.  What  I  understand  you  then  to  say  is,  that  you  think  the  labor,  if 
properly  regulated,  would  be  very  useful  ? — A.  It  might  be,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it  would  prove  ultimately  beneficial  or  desirable. 


Widened  by  the 
Anti-Chinese. 


Mr.  Pixley  complained  that  Consul  Bee  had  widened  the  issue  when  he 
spoke  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese,  and  the  boldest  of  those  who  frowned  on 
them  only  asked  at  first  for  regulation  of  some  kind. 

"  We  desire,  if  the  Commission  please,  to  say  that  the  scoj^e  of  the 
argument  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  is  broader  than  we  assumed 
it  to  be.  We  have  never  asked,  nor  has  public  opinion  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  asking,  to  exclude  the  Chinese  who  are  now  among  us  from  all  the 
rights  which  they  have  acquired  under  the  Treaty  and  under  the  law. 
Nor  has  public  opinion  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  any  Chinese  from  coming, 
but  it  is  more  correctly  chartered  out  and  represented  by  the  idea  of 
Senator  Sargent  set  forth  in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Piper,  a  memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Chinese  immigration  shall  he  so  placed 
within  the  power  of  Congress  that  it  may  be  regulated  and  restrained." 

That  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  1884  was  not  perfect  may  be 
gathered  from  the  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  working  it.  We  give 
below  the  remarks  of  the  American  Law  Rn^'ipw  *  for  November  1884,  on 


Cases  which  have      *  "  Chinese  Restriction  Act-  Interim  Citstody  of  Immigrants.— The  recent 
r^n  under  Act  of  statute  of  the  United  States  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants  has  over- 
whelmed the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  California  with 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  and  has  developed  much    difficulty  in    its    practical 
operation.  The  length  of  time  required  to  investigate  the  right  of  the  immigrants 
who  had  come  over  on  a  single  ship,  and  who  had  been  arrested  for  being  unlaw- 
fully within  the  country,  was  found  to  be  so  great  that  to  detain  the  ship  until 
all  could  be  investigated,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  take  back  those  who 
should  be  found  to  have  been  brought  here  contrary  to  the  Act,  would  produce 
such  injustice  and  such  public  and  private  inconvenience,  that  it  was  directed  it 
pught  not  to  be  done.    Then  the  question  arose,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
prisoner  pending  the  investigation,  and  the  Courts  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  Court  and  might  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  mar- 
shal or  admitted  to  bail.     Another  difficulty  arose  touching  the  question,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  immigrant  who  should  be  found  to  have  been  landed  in 
violation  of  the  law,  pending  the  action  of  the  President  in  removing  him  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  12th  section  of  the   Act;  and  it  was  held  that  the  statute  by 
implication  conferred  on  the  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  the  right  to  hold  the 
immigrant  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  await  the  decision  of  the  President, 
pending  which  time  he  might  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  or  ad- 
.  mitted  to  bail  (Matter  of  Chow  Goo  Pool,  I  W.  C.  Rep.,  .^o;  rr  Ah  Kee  of  4  W. 
C.  Rep.,  19).    If  the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  land  or  to  remain  in  this  country 
is  determined  against  him,  the  moi*e  difficult  question  arises :  how  is  he  to  be 
sent  back  to  China?    The  Act  provides  that  he  may  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  transportation  company  by  which  he  has  been  brought  hither,  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  and  it  empowers  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States   to    'cause'  such    immigrants   'to  be   removed.'     This  it  is  held,  neces- 
sarily    confers   the   power  to    use    the    necessary    means    to    accomplish    the 
required    object.     {Br    Chow  Goo  Pooi,   Supra ;    re  Chin   Ah  Sooey,  3.  W.   C. 
Rep.,  G0.3  ;   re   Ah  Kee,   Supra.)     It    is    accordingly  held  that    the  Court    has 
power,    when    the    question    has  been    determined    against  the   petitioner,   to 
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the  operation  of  the  Act.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  clause  might  be  framed  so 
simple  and  comprehensive  as  to  do  no  injustice  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  waste  of  money  and  of  the  time  of  the  Courts  as  the  present  Act 
in  the  United  States  entails. 

Mr.  Brooks  suggested  that  international  difficulties  might  arise  unless  ^^^^ifficulti^ 
the  Canadian  Government  pursued  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.     His  idea  was  that  Chinamen  would  come  into  Canada  and  cross 
the  line.     If  they  did,  we  suppose  they   could  be  watched  as  well   as 
smuggled  goods. 

We  leam  from  San  Francisco  newspapers  that  large  numbers  of  female 
children  are  brought  in  the  steamers,  and  the  statements  made  that  they 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  afterwards  removed  to  China.  How 
these  children  are  procured  in  China  need  not  be  told  those  who  have  read 
how^  female  infants  are  sold  for  small  sums,  nor  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
sought  to  import  them.  That  such  attempts  should  be  made  to  evade  the 
law  shows  how  susceptible  it  is  of  improvement. 

A  large  number  of  women  also  came  on  board  the  Oceanic^  and  they,  of 
course,  claimed  that  they  were  among  those  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  **  According  to  Judge  Hoffman's  order,"  says  the  Ca//,  "these 
women  and  children  are  taken  to  a  photographer's,  their  pictures  taken  in 
the  form  of  tin-types  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  land  on  bail." 

remand  him  on  board  the  ship  to  the  custody  of  the  master,  whether  it  be  the  Cases  under 
same  master  or  another  who  has  in  the  meantime  taken  his  place ;  and  if  the  ship  legrislation  of  1884* 
has  departed  pending  the  proceeding,  that  the  petitioner  can  be  detained  by  the 
marshal,  by  order  of  the  Court,  till  the  return  of  the  ship,  to  be  then  placed  on 
board  by  the  marshal,  in  the  custody  of  the  master,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  receive  him  and  not  thereafter  to  permit  him  to  land.  In  such  case  the 
party  has  only  been  provisionally  taken  from  the  ship,  out  of  the  custody  of  the 
master,  who  detains  him  in  his  character  as  master  controlling  the  ship  and  not 
in  his  individual  personal  character.  He  is  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  law, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  discharge  in  case  his  detention  proves  to  be 
unlawful.  He  has  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  been  landed  at  all.  He  is  still 
under  control.  This  power  to  prescribe  the  interim  custody  of  the  prisoner 
pending  an  enquiry  by  habeas  corpus  is  necessary  to  render  effective  this  writ. 
He  may  be  bailed  from  day  to-day,  or  remanded  for  safe  keeping  to  the  custody 
from  whence  he  came,  or  committed  to  any  other  safe  custody  which  the  Court 
in  its  discretion  may  prescribe.  The  original  commitment,  if  there  be  one,  is 
soiipended  pending  the  enquiry  by  habeas  corpus^  and  the  prisoner  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  custody  of  the  Court  (Rex  vs.  Bethel,  5  Mod.,  19,  22  ;  State  vs. 
Sparks,  27  Tex.,  705;  ex  parte  Ewen,  7  Tex.,  App.,  289;  r<' Kaine,  14  How., 
V.  S.,  p.  134).  Security  may  be  required  of  his  custodians  for  his  forthcoming. 
<United  States  vs.  Davis,  5  Cranch  C.  C,  622.)  No  other  Court  has  power  over 
him  (Matter  of  Hamiltcn,  1  Ben,  455),  unless  it  be  a  Court  whose  authority  is,  in 
respect  of  the  question  under  enquiry,  superior  to  that  of  the  Court  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  is  held.  (Leary's  Case,  6  Abt.  N.  C,  43,  47.)  The  habeas  corptts  Acts  of 
many  of  the  States  contain  provisions  which  expressly  recognize  this  power. 
The  Court  may  make  such  an  order  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  The  prisoner 
may  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  defendant  or  placed  in  such  custody  as 
his  age  or  other  circumstances  may  require  ;  or  if  detained  upon  a  criminal  charge, 
and  the  character  of  the  charge  authorizes  it,  the  Court  may  take  bail  from  him 
for  his  appearance  until  judgment  is  given." 


ex 
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Chinese  want  of 
adventure. 


Jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  on  the 
part  of  the 
Spaniards. 


CHINESE    IMMIGRATION    IN   THE    INDIAN   ARCHIPELAGO    AND   THE   STRAITS. 

The  Chinese  who  pushed  their  way  into  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  Bokhara 
and  the  Khanat  of  Kokand,  never  showed  any  conquering  energy  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  on  sea.  Formosa  is  not  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast 
of  China  ;  the  Philippine  Islands  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
yet,  it  was  not  until  1661,  after  Europeans  had  shown  them  the  way, 
that  they  colonized  the  former.  The  Philippines  were  better  known  to 
them,  because  lying  in  the  direct  course  of  the  monsoons,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  touched  in  the  course  of  voyages  to  more  westerly  isles,  rich  in 
peculiar  luxuries  and  abounding  in  those  nests*  of  which  the  most  exqui- 
site soup  known  to  the  Chinese  palate  is  made.  That,  however,  no  Chinese 
settlements  had  been  made  in  those  islands  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
discovered  by  Magellan,  or  when  half  a  century  afterwards,  conquered  by 
Legaspi  no  trace  was  found  of  a  Chinese  population,  no  relic  of  Chinese 
art,  or  language,  or  institutions.  But  that  the  Chinese  traded  with  the 
natives  from  a  remote  period  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

No  sooner  were  the  Spaniards  established  at  Manilla  than  a  Chinese 
rebel  appeared  with  sixty  junks  l^ent  on  a  filibustering  expedition.  He 
was  beaten  ofT.  But  from  this  time  the  Chinese  continued  to  pour  in  and 
in  half  a  century  numbered  25,000.  They  established  themselves  as 
traders,  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  hand 
of  Spain  throve.  They  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Eurojjeans,  to  whom 
their  competition  became  odious.  Distrusted  and  persecuted  they  natu- 
rally became  dissatisfied  and  resentful.  When  in  the  year  1593,  the 
Philippine  Spaniards  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  Malaccas,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen  wei'e  pressed  as  rowers  for  the  Governor's 
galley,  and  were  held  to  the  oar  with  stripes.  A  wind  rose  and  the  vice- 
regal galley  was  separated  from  the  fleet.  It  had  not  got  clear  of  the 
islands,  when  the  Chinese  murdered  the  Viceroy  and  crew.     In  the  year 


Peculiar 
condiments. 


The  Jesuit  Du  Halde  writes :  '*  The  most  delicious  food  of  all,  and  most 
used  at  the  feasts  of  great  men,  are  stags'  pizzles  and  birds'  nests,  which  they 
carefully  prepare.  To  preserve  the  pizzles  they  dry  them  in  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  roll  them  in  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Before  they  are  dressed  they  are  soaked  in 
rice-water,  to  make  them  soft ;  and,  after  being  boiled  in  the  gravy  of  a  kid,  are 
seasoned  with  several  sorts  of  spices.  As  for  the  nests,  they  are  found  in  the 
hides  of  the  rocks,  all  along  the  coasts  of  Tong-king,  Java,  Kochin-China,  etc., 
wliere  they  are  built  by  birds  which,  as  to  their  plumage,  resemble  swallows,  and 
are  supposed  to  make  them  with  the  little  tishes  they  catch  in  the  sea.  However 
that  be,  this  is  certain  :  that  the  birds  themselves  distil  a  viscous  juice  from  their 
beaks,  which  serves  them  instead  of  gum  to  fasten  their  nests  to  the  rock.  They 
have  also  been  observed  to  take  the  froth  that  floats  on  the  sea  wherewith  they 
cement  the  parts  of  their  nests  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  swallows  make 
use  of  mud.  This  matter  being  dried  becomes  solid,  transparent,  and  of  a  color 
sometimes  inclining  a  little  to  green,  but  while  fresh  it  is  always  white.  As  soon 
as  the  young  ones  have  quitted  their  nests  the  people  of  the  place  are  very  eager 
to  get  them  down,  and  sometimes  load  whole  barks  with  them.  They  resemble 
the  rind  of  a  large  candied  citron  in  shape  as  well  as  size,  and  mixed  with  other 
meats  give  them  a  good  relish."— 7>u  Ifalffc,  Vol,  I.ypp,  302,  303. 
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1603,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  three  Mandarins  to  Manilla  to  learn 
whether  '*  the  fort  of  Cavite  was  made  of  gold,"  as  he  had  been  told.  The  A  massacre. 
Spaniards  took  alarm,  said  they  were  spies,  and  gave  out  that  tliey  were 
forerunners  of  an  army  of  100,000  men.  There  was  no  such  army.  But 
their  presence  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  with  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Chinese  which  followed,  and  when  a  rich  Chinese  merchant, 
who  had  become  a  Christian  and  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with 
the  Spaniards,  undertook  to  build  a  stone  wall  round  their  quarter  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  burst  into  a  blaze.  They  inflamed 
the  populace  with  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  had  determined  to  murder  the 
Christians.  With  the  history  of  Spain  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  result.  It  was  determined  to  massacre  the  Chinese,  who  retired 
in  fear  into  the  country  and  made  a  feeble  defence.  Twenty-three 
thousand  were  killed — the  remnant  escaped  to  China. 

In  1639,  thirty-six  years  after  the  massacre,  the  Chinese  had  again 
increased  to  the  astonishing  number  of  30,000.  Again  they  excited 
jealousy.  Oppression  drove  them  once  more  to  revolt.  They  were  hunted  Hunted  down. 
do\\ni  and  after  an  irregular  struggle  for  several  months,  during  which 
more  them  twenty  thousand  perished,  seven  thousand  surrendered  at 
discretion.  "  Manilla,"  says  Crawfurd,  "  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress' by  the  loss  of  so  large  a  i)ortion  of  its  most  industrious  subjects." 

In  1662,  Kwe-Sing-Kong,  who  had  wrested  Formosa  from  the  Dutch, 
Nent  a  Dominican  friar  to  the  Governor  of  Manilla  demanding  to  be 
recognized  as  sovereign  of  the  Philipi>ines.  The  Spaniards  at  once  ordered 
all  the  Chinese  oflf  the  island.  The  Chinese  either  distrusting  the  motives 
oi  the  Spaniards  or  rendered  confident  by  the  prestige  and  prowess  of 
Kwe-8ing-Kong,  flew  to  arms.  The  death  of  Kwe-Sing-Kong  probably 
save<l  the  island  to  Spain. 

Half  a  century  later  the  Chinese  pressure  was  again  felt  by  the  Spanish  Once  more  unjust- 

.  .  ly  oppressed, 

colonists.  Complaints  singularly  like  those  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to- 
day were  urged  against  them.  They  came,  it  was  said,  under  the  mask  of 
traders.  As  traders  they  became  monopolists.  They  carried  ofi"  the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  China.  From  being  servants  they  became  mas- 
ters :  they  beat  the  Spaniards  along  the  whole  line  of  enterprise.  The  very 
form  the  accusation  of  monopoly  took  was  an  eulogy  on  Chinese  acuteness 
and  enterprise.  They  were  accused  of  "  watching  narrowly  the  wants  of 
the  inliabitants  and  the  demand  for  the  diflferent  articles  of  consumption, 
which  they  kept  back  until  they  rose  to  their  price."  In  1709  they  were 
expelled.      But,  with  the  persistency  of  their  race,  they  slowly  crept  back. 

In  1762,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Philippines  by  the  British.  It 
was  planned  and  executed  by  Sir  William  Draper.  The  plunder  of  Manilla 
was  the  motive,  and  the  East  India  Company  stipulated  to  get  one-third 
of  the  booty.      The  English  landed  with  great  bravery  and  after  a  gallant 

resistance  took  the  place.     The  Chinese  made  conmion  cause  with  the  Act  with  the 

English. 
English,  **  gave  them  every  aid  and  accompanied  them  in  all  their  expe- 
ditions."   The  oppressive  Spaniards  could  have  expected  nothing  else. 
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^^^^'  The  fertility  of  Java,  its  commerce  and  the  security  afforded  by  an 

European  Government  attracted  the  Chinese  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  Chinese  of  Batavia  had  amassed  great  wealth.  As  usual  they  excited 
jealousy  and  the  Dutch  looked  on  them  with  an  evil  eye. 

Chinese  and  They  goaded  them  with  excessive  taxation,  as  Mr.  Seward  says  the 

Californians  have  goaded  the  Chinese  in  the  great  Pacific  State,  and  from 
1730  forward  their  oppression  took  an  active  form.  In  1740,  a  number 
of  Chinese  were  forcibly  seized  and  deported  to  Ceylon.  Many  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  neighborhood  of  Batavii  flew  to  arms.  They  assembled  a 
large  force.  Acts  of  violence,  excess  and  cruelty  were  committed  by 
them.  Some  of  their  countrymen  in  the  city  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
on  confessions  wrung  from  the  agonized  wretches  a  story  of  a  wicked  and 
long  premeditated  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Dutch  was  got  up.  Between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  troops  some  small  and  indecisive  actions  took 
place.  The  Chinese  quarter  took  tire.  This,  it  was  said,  was  intended  to 
mask  arrangements  to  murder  the  European  inhabitants.  The  Dutch 
colonists  were  seized  with  panic.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful acts  recorded  in  history.  A  massacre  of  the  Chinese  commenced. 
A  few  hours  after  the  bloody  work  had  begun  the  Regent  formally 
authorized  it,  and  directed  that  none  but  the  women  and  children  should 

Brutal  conduct  o|  be  spared.  The  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  The  sailors  were 
u      sa  ore.         p^^  ^^  shore  to  carry  out  the  order.       These  sea-dogs,  influenced  with 

rum  and  lust,  burst  open  the  Chinese  houses  and  dragged  out  the  indwellers, 
who  were  massacred.  These  fell,  with  the  fatalistic  stoicism  of  their 
nation,  without  offering  the  smallest  resistance.  "They  made,"  says  the 
Javanese  annalist,  "  no  more  resistance  than  a  nest  of  young  mice."  Of 
the  Chinese  not  less  than  ten  thousand  fell. 

Pereistency  of  The  rest  of  the  Chinese  joined  the  natives,  and   the  effect  of  Dutch 

ur^A^  vet  is  AD 

-unreasonable  cry.  cowardice  and  cruelty  was  felt  throughout  the  entire  Island  of  Java.    The 

motive  was  the  same  as  prompts  the  agitation  in  British  Columbia,  as 
prompted  the  Kearney  riots  in  San  Francisco,  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment the  Chinese  never  fail  to  inspire,  and  the  same  cry  was  hoard  that 
we  hear  to-day — "  they  take  the  money  out  of  the  country."  On  this  cry 
we  have  not  dwelt,  l>ecause  it  seems  so  absurd.  If  they  make  money  they 
have  given  the  country  an  equivalent  in  labor,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
take  it  where  they  like.  After  you  have  pointed  out  the  absurdity,  how- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  the  mass  of  people  wherever  the  Chinese  have 
settled  have  sooner  or  later  come  to  regard  them  as  dangerous  intruders. 
This  may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  wholly  indefensible,  but  taken  as  a 
fact  ii  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  do  not  create  confi. 
dence  ;  after  a  time  they  insjure  dread.  One  reason  which  will  at  once 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader  of  the  evidence  submitted,  their  ability — their 
usefulness  in  the  humbler  fields  of  labor,  their  commercial  skill,  combined 
with  their  phenomenal  frugality.  Nothing  succeeds  like  8ucces.s,  but  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  is  hated  like  it,  at  least  by  those  who  think  it  has 
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\yeen  achieved  at  their  expense.     Even  Dutch  shrewdness  was  no  match 
for  theirs,  and  Dutch  thrift,  in  theirs,  has  met  its  master. 

Oliphant  shows  us  how  the  modern  lazy  Mestizo  is  overweighted  by  the  See  Oliphant's 
energetic  and  prosperous  Chinaman. 

From  scenes  in  which  so-called  civilized  Europeans  vie  with  Chinese 
and  Javanese  in  acts  of  barbarity,  we  turn  to  that  which,  while  accen- 
tuating the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  shows  them  to  us 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  pleasing  light.  We  mean  Chinese  immigra- 
tion in  the  straits  settlement. 

When  the  graceful  dusky  race  which  had  immigrated  from  Menangkaboa 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula  had  increased  so  that  the  land  became  scarce,  a 
swarm  was  thrown  off  which  peopled  Singapore.  It  is  probable  the  Am- 
herst Embassy  led  to  the  purchase,  in  1818,  of  Singajwre  from  the  Sultan 
of  Johore,  to  be  used  as  a  naval  station  for  the  puqjose  of  promoting 
trade  with  China.  The  Chinese  show  at  their  best  under  British  rule. 
We  noticed  the  marked  superiority  in  physique  and  bearing,  and  in  intel- 
ligence of  those  in  Victoria  to  those  in  Francisco. 

The  Chinese  population,  practically  the  result  of  immigration  since  the 

British  settlement  in  the  Straits,  stands  next  to  the  Malays  in  the  census 

of  the  colony,  and  at  the  three  stations  of  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca  Cameron's  Mola- 
•^  .  .  yan  India,  pp. 

number  over  200,000.     They  are  by  far  the  most  industrious  and  the  138-145. 

most  valuable  people  in  these  possessions.     To  their  enterprise  and  labor 

is  due  the  development  of  the  internal  resources.     "  In  Singapore  all  the 

gambier  and  pepper  produced  is  of  their  growth,  and  the  sago  is  of  their 

manufacture  ;  in  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  also  the  chief  plantations 

are  in  their  hands  or  worked  by  them ;  and  in  Malacca  all  the  tin,  all  the 

sago,  and  all  the  tapioca  is  of  their  production.     Unlike  the  Malays,  they 

are  ambitious  and  become  rich,  and  though  this  ambition  has  generally  its 

origin  in  the  desire  to  return  to  China  in  affluent  circumstances,  yet  our  Chinese  ambitious 

,       ,  .1  ^^^  become  rich, 

possessions  not  the  less  benefit  by  their  labor,  and  while  many  never  that  they  may 

attain  the  full  realization  of  their  aspirations,  others  as  they  grow  rich 

become  attached  to  the  country  and  its  laws,  seek  wives  from  among  the 

comely  daughters  of  the  soil,  and  abandon  all  idea  of  returning  to  their 

native  land."     The  tonnage  that  passe.^  through  Singapore  is,  it  is  claimed, 

second  only  to  that  of  Liverpool. 

The  following  paragraph  shows  that  the  Chinaman  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Chinaman  in  California  and  British 
Columbia  : — 

"The  proportion,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Cameron,  "of  those  who 
"  may  be  said  to  have  permanently  settled  down  is  small,  ayid  tJie  yearly 
**  addition  to  the  Chinese  population  from  birth  altogether  insignificant.  But  a  small  pro- 
**  The  number  is  kept  up  entirely  by  immigration.  During  the  months  of  Sown. 
"  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  fleets  of  jiyiks  crammed 
"  with  Chinese  coolies  arrive  at  all  the  ports  in  the  Straits  from  the  differ- 
"ent  provinces  of  China.  In  Singapore  the  arrivals  for  the  first  four 
"months  of  the  present  year  (1864)  were  8,560  males  and  109  females 
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and  for  the  whole  year  about  14,000,  which  is  not  much  above  the  aver- 
age of  other  years.  Were  this  immigration  in  no  way  counterbalanced, 
the  Chinese  population  of  the  Straits  would  soon  become  enormous,  but> 
it  may  be  estimated  that  those  who  yearly  return  to  China  number  quite^ 
two-thirds  of  the  arrivals." 

The  manner  in  which  this  Chinese  immigration  is  earned  on,  and  the? 
contracts  by  which  the  men  are  bound  down  are  most  unsatisfactory, 
so  many  years  of  labor  being  pledged,  but  those  upon  which  the 
females  are  brought  into  the  country  are  still  more  deplorable :  young 
girls  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards  being  retained,  as  we  have  seen 
is  the  case  in  San  Francisco,  in  forced  courtezanship  to  a  population 
where  the  males  are  as  fifteen  to  one  of  the  females.  "Thanks,  however," 
says  Mr.  Cameron,  "  to  the  demand  for  labor  and  its  high  reward  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  demand  for  wives  on  the  other,  neither  condition  of 
bondage  endures  long. 

"  The  character  of  the  Chinese  has  frequently  been  descril)ed,  and  no 
"  change  of  scene  or  circumstances  seems  materially  to  affect  it.  They  have 
"  attained  a  high  civilization  of  their  own  sort,  and  this  keeps,  and  I  think 
"  always  will  keep  them  distinct  from  the  other  peoples  with  whom  they 
"  mingle.  I  have  met  them  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  islands  in  the  Archi- 
"  pelago,  where,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  them  had  formed  a  settlement,  and  had 
"  gradually  monopolized  the  trade  of  a  people  numbering  many  thousands, 
"  without  any  concession  in  dress,  in  religion,  or  in  manners  ;  they  were  the 
"  same  in  every  respect  as  are  to  be  found  in  Java,  in  the  Straits,  and  in 
"  the  seaports  of  their  own  country.  There  are  good  and  bad  among  them  ; 
"the  best  have  bad  points,  and  the  worst  a  few  redeeming  ones ;  it  is  only 
"  as  their  characters  and  manners  affect  them  as  an  element  in  the  popu- 
"  lation  of  the  Straits  that  I  have  anything  to  say. 

"One  of  the  characteristics  they  seem  to  carry  with  them  into  whatever 
"country  they  may  adventure,  is  a  strong  love  of  home,  not  a  patriotic 
"  attachment  to  China  generally,  but  a  love  for  the  province,  the  town,  and 
the  very  homestead  from  which  they  come.  This  involves  many  good  and 
amiable  qualities  —  a  kindly  regard  for  all  who  may  belong  to  the  same 
"  province  or  district,  and  a  constant  industry  and  a  careful  economy,  that 
they  may  by  a  yearly  remittance  testify  to  their  relations  tliey  ha\  e  left 
behind  at  home  that  they  do  not  forget  them.  But  from  this  very  love 
of  home  and  country  springs  the  great  evil  which  marks  the  Chinese 
"  population  of  the  Straits.  China  is  divided  into  many  large  provinces, 
"  with  nationalities  as  distinct  as  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  this  is 
"  no  exaggeration,  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  speak  a  different  language. 
"  Between  these,  from  time  out  of  mind,  have  jealousies  existed  and  feuds 
"  been  carried  on ;  the  people  of  the  one  are  born  and  reared  up  iii  the 
"  hatred  of  the  other,  and  those  jealousies  are  not  obliterated  by  emigration. 
"  The  Chinese  who  arrive  in  the  Straits  come  from  several  of  these  distinct 
"  provinces ;  and  the  people  of  each  find  themselves,  for  the  first  time  in 
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<*  their  lives,  thrown  together  in  a  town  or  in  a  district  where  they  must 

"  lay  aside  at  leust  all  outward  display  of  enmity. 

"  Instead  of  forgetting  their  national  prejudices  or  postponing  their  in-  ^*"}^®r°"'|  ,. 

**  dulgence  of  them  till  their  return  to  China,  the  people  of  each  province  p.  112. 

*'  clan  together  and  form  a  hoey  or  secret  society.     The  avowed  object  of 

*'  these  hoeys  is  to  afford  mutual  protection,  but  they  are  often  used  for  the 

*'  infliction  of  wrong,  and  have  been  found  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  Secret  societies. 

**  perfect  administration  of  justice  in  the  law  courts  of  the  Straits.  The 
''  form  of  admittance  to  these  societies  is  sufficiently  solemn  in  the  eyes  of 
*'  the  Chinese,  and  the  oaths  administered  sufficiently  binding,  to  afford 
•'security  against  the  disclosure  of  their  organization,  and  always  to  obtain 
*' implicit  obedience  to  their  mandates.  Every  candidate  for  admission  is 
*'  led  blindfold  to  the  hall  where  sit  the  officers  of  the  society  ;  all  the  doors 
^*  are  guarded  by  men  dressed  in  rich  silk  robes,  and  armed  with  swords. 
"  A  few  preliminary  questions  are  put  to  the  candidate,  when  he  is  led  into 
'*  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  the  bandage  removed  from  his  eyes.     He  is 

~  "  then  forced  to  worship  in  silence  for  half  an  hour  before  any  oaths  are 
*'  administered  to  him.  After  this  a  priest  comes  up,  and  opening  a  large 
"lKX)k  swears  in  the  candidate  :  "You  have  come  uninfluenced  by  fear,  by 
"  persuasion,  or  by  love  of  gain,  to  become  a  brother ;  will  you  swear 
"  iKjfore  God  to  reveal  nothing  that  you  see  and  hear  this  night,  and  to 
•*'  obey  all  orders  you  receive  from  the  society,  and  to  observe  its  laws  1 " 
On  the  candidate's  solemnly  affirming  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  society  are 
read  out,  each  l^ing  separately  sworn  to.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these,  for 
they  are  very  numerous,  are  :  — 

"  You  shall  not  reveal  the  proceedings  of  the  society  to  any   but  a 
brother." 

"  You  shall  not  cheat  or  steal  from  a  brother,  nor  seduce  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  or  his  sister." 

"  If  you  do  wrong  or  break  these  laws  you  shall  come  to  the  society  to 
be  punished,  and  not  go  to  the  authorities  of  this  country." 

**If  you  commit  murder  or  robbery,  you  shall  be  dismissed  for  ever  from 
the  society,  and  no  brother  will  receive  you." 


"  If  a  brother  commits  murder  or  robberv  you  shall  not  infonn  against  Adnitnistration 

"   "^  ®  of  Justice, 

hira  :  but  you  shall  not  as.sist  him  to  escape,  nor  prevent   the  officers  of 

justice  from  arresting  him." 

"  If  a  brother  is  arrested  and  condemned,  and  is  innocent,  you  shall  do 
all  you  can  to  effect  his  escape." 

"  A  number  of  signs  by  which  the  members  may  recognize  one  another 
"  are  also  communicated.  The  whole  ceremony  has  a  strongly  religious 
"  aspect,  and  the  hall  of  meeting  is  furnished  very  much  as  their  temples 
"  are.  Kor  would  there  be  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  influence  of 
**  these  societies  were  their  rules  conscientiously  adhered  to,  and  the  exer- 
"  cise  of  power  by  their  head  men  conflned  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
"  between  the  members,  or  to  the  punishment  of  petty  crimes.  Or,  could 
**  there  be  but  one  society  to  the  whole  Chir  ase  population,  its  influence 
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"  mignt  be  equallyharinless.  But  each  nationality  has  one  or  more  societies. 

"  of  its  own,  and  they  keep  alive  all  that  rancor  and  clan  jealousy  which 

Chinese  turbulent  "is  imported  from  China.  The  Chinese  riots  of  1854  were  originated  and 

"  maintained  by  the  power  of  these  societies,  and  almost  all  the  fights  which 
"  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  streets  of  Singapore  are  due  to  the  party 
spirit  which  they  foster. 

"  The  manner  in  which  they  interfere  with  our  administration  of  justice 
"  is  very  deplorable,  as  it  renders  Chinese  evidence  on  oath  a  most  unreli- 
"  able  test,  in  any  case  where  members  of  rival  hoeys  are  concerned,  or 
"  where  the  heads  of  a  society  have  prejudged  the  matter  for  or  against  a 
"  culprit ;  in  these  cases,  every  means  is 'deemed  legitimate  to  bring  about 
"  the  purposes  of  the  hoey.  A  case  strongly  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in 
"  Singapore  many  years  ago.     A  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  three 
men  were  charged  with  the  crime  before  the  police  magistrate,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eye  witness.    The  prisoners  were  committed,  and  on  the  day 
of  trial  at  the  Supreme  Court  the  principal  witness  stepped   into   the 
box,  declared  to  having  seen  the  murder  committed,  and  gave  all  the 
"  details  which  had  been  taken  down  by  the  magistrate.  The  man  was  about 
finishing  his  evidence  when  the  magistrate  himself  happened  to  come  into 
court,  and,  looking  narrowly  at  the  features  of  the  witness,  declared  to  the 
"  recorder  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  appeared 
"  before  him  at  the  police  court.     A  strict  enquiry  was  made,  and  at  last 
"  the  witness  confessed  that  the  man  who  had  seen  the  murder  and  given 
"  evidence  before  the  police  had  run  away,  and  that  he  was  told  to  take  his 
"  place  and  say  what  he  had  said.  The  recorder  ordered  him  to  be  taken  at 
"  once  to  the  bridge  across  the  river,  and  there  receive  six  dozen.     No 
**  doubt  one  hoey,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  had  procured  the  deportation 
"  of  the  origuial  witness,  and  another,  determined  that  justice  should  not 
"  be  defeated,  had  obtained  this  substitute. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  evil  influence  of  these  societies  the  Chinese  would 
"  be  unexceptionable,  as  they  certainly  are  very  valuable  citizens  ;  but  as 
"  it  seems  that  these  institutions  are  ineradicably  planted  among  them,  I 
"  think  they  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce  a  system  of  registra- 
**tion,  so  much  required  among  this  section  of  the  population  of  the 
"  Straits. 

"  But  many  of  the  junks  which  lie  quietly  at  anchor  there,  in  the  harbor 
"  of  Singapore,  could,  if  they  had  the  power  to  speak,  tell  sad  tales  of 
"  human  suffering.  The  chief  trade  of  not  a  few  of  them  is  the  traffic  of 
"  human  freight,  and  it  is  unfortunately  of  such  a  generally  remunerative 
"  character  as  to  leave  but  little  hope  of  its  voluntary  abandonment.  The 
"  demand  for  labor,  and  the  wages  paid  in  Singapore,  are  so  considerable, 
"  as  to  induce  a  large  number  of  junks  yearly  to  sail  from  China  with  men, 
"  picked  up  and  stowed  away  on  l)oard,  under  what  misrepresentations  it 
"  is  very  difficult  to  say,  and  on  arrival  they  are  kept  on  l)oard  till  a  bar- 
**  gain  for  their  employment  is  effected.  It  appears  that  no  passage  money 
"  is  demanded  from  these  emigrants  before  leaving  China,  but  that  they  are 
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**  made  to  pledge  so  many  years  of  their  labor  on  the  condition  of  bare  sus- 

***  tenance  only.    Large  premiums,  at  least  five  or  six  times  the  mere  cost  of 

*^  passage  are  at  once  offered  by  the  gambiei  and  pepper  planters  of  the 

''*  island  for  the  transfer  of  these  contracts;  and  when  the  bargain  is  struck 

"  the  coolies  are  hurried  off  to  some  isolated  clearance  in  the  midst  of  the  immigration  of 

Ck>olie  labor  and 

**  jungle,  before  they  can  have  communication  either  with  the  authorities  its  hardships. 


**  or  with  their  own  countrymen  in  town.     It  is  not,  however,  by  the  en- 

**  durance  of  cruelty  or  of  unreasonably  long  terms  of  servitude,  when  the 

***  men  are  arrived,  that  the  laws  of  humanity  are  in  much  danger  of  viola- 

**  tion.  One  or  two  years  at  most,  and  the  new  arrivals  become  acquainted 

***  with  their  rights  as  English  subjects  and  with  the  knowledge  how  to  en- 

"**  force  them.  The  danger  is  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  vessels  that  bring 

**  them ;  in  this  the  poor  fellows  have  not  even  the  protection  that  is  secured 

""  to  the  African  slave,  in  so  far  that  by  their  death,  though  there  may  be  a 

*'  loss  of  profit,  there  can  be  none  of  capital  to  the  shipper.    The  men  cost 

^*  nothing,  and  the  more  the  shipper  can  cram  into  his  vessel  the  greater 

"**  must  be  his  profit.     It  would  be  a  better  speculation  for  the  trader, 

"  whose  junk  could  only  carry  properly  300  men,  to  take  on  board  600, 

"**  and  lose  250  on  the  way  down,  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  start  with  his 

•*  legitimate  number  and  land  them  all  safely  ;  for,  in  the  first  case,  he 

**  would  bring  350  men  to  market,  and  in  the  other  only  300.     That  this 

**  process  of  reasoning  is  actually  put  inpractice  by  the  Chinese  there  was 

**  not  long  ago  ample  and  very  mournful  evidence  to  prove.    Two  of  these 

***  passenger  junks  had  arrived  in  the  harbor,  ahd  had  remained  unnoticed 

*'  for  about  a  week,  during  which  the  owners  had  bargained  for  the  engage- 

**  ment  of  most  of  their  cargo.     At  this  time  two  dead  bodies  were  found 

■**  floating  in  the  harbor ;  an  inquest  was  held,  and  it  then  transpired  that 

**one  of  these  two  junks,  on  her  way  down  from  China,  had  lost  250  men 

"  out  of  600,  and  the  other  200  out  of  400.     The  bodies  upon  which  the 

*'  coroner's  inquest  was  held  were  two  of  the  sickly  passengers,  who  had 

"  died  after  arrival,  and  whose  corpses  the  owners,  forgetful  that  they  were 

"  now  in  harbor,  had  tossed  into  the  water,  as  doubtless  they  daily  had  the 

*'  bodies  of  their  companions  on  the  voyage  from  China.    It  is  needless  to 

**  say  that  no  Europeans  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

**They  first  combine  among  themselves  to  get  as  much  out  of  each  other  Thomson's 
***  as  they  possibly  can,  and  when  practicable  to  monopolize  trade  and  rule  lacca,  Indo-China, 
**'  the  markets ;  and  then,  feeling  the  strength  of  their  own  organization,  the  **   ^' 

***  societies  set  up  laws  for  the  rule  and  protection  of  their  members,  and  in 
"  defiance  of  the  Local  Government.  The  congsee,  or  guild,  thus  drifts  Guilds. 
"from  a  purely  commercial  into  a  semi-commercial,  semi-political  league, 
"  and  more  than  once  has  menaced  the  power  of  petty  states,  by  making 
**  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  rested  so  lightly  on  its  shoulders.  The 
*' disturbances  at  Perak  are  the  latest  development  of  this  tendency,  and 
**  we  have  had  many  previous  instances  of  the  same  insubordination  in 
•''Penang,  and  elsewhere. 
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^^"*te  imSorted  "  ^^^  ^^^  these  the  only  dangers  ;  the  feuds  of  the  immigrants  are  im- 

Thomson's  **  ported  with  them,  and  break  out  asain  as  soon  as  they  have  set  foot  on 

**  MallaccA,  &c,"  .  . 

p.  15.  •      « foreign  soil.     Thus,   in   Penang  not  long  ago,  there  were  two  Chinese 

"  societies,  known  as,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Hilum  and  Hokien  congsees, 
QwM^-Tungf        "  *^**  ^^  *^®  Hainan  and  Fukien  societies.     The  members  of  the  one  were 

"  all  men  from  the  island  of  Hainan  in  Qwang-Tung,  and  the  other  men 
"  from  the  Fukien  Province.  The  two  Provinces  are  said,  at  an  early 
"  period  in  Chinese  history,  to  have  formed  independent  states,  and  the 
"  dialects  spoken  are  still  so  widely  different,  that  natives  of  Qwang-Tung^ 
"  are  looked  upon  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  Fukien  country  as  foreigners. 
"  I  was  present  on  one  occasion  in  Penang  at  a  village  which,  on  the  pre- 
"  vious  night,  had  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the  members  of  an  opposing 
Jf>^  **  clan,  and  it  required  strong  measures  to  put  down  these  faction  fights, 

pp.  44  to  48.  tt  (jujic[g  and  secret  societies  would  seem  almost  indispensable  to  the 

"  individual  existence  and  social  cohesion  of  the  Chinese  who  settle  them- 
*•  selves  in  foreign  lands.  If  this  were  not  really  the  case,  it  would  be  hard 
"  to  say  why  we  tolerate  native  institutions  of  this  sort  in  the  Straits  settle- 
"  mento  at  all,  for  they  have  proved  themselves,  and  still  continue  to  be> 
"  the  cause  of  constant  trouble  to  the  Government.  Avowedly  established 
**  to  aid  the  Chinese  in  holding  their  own,  not  in  commercial  circles  only. 


PenanK, 


Guilds. 


Effect  of  secret       "but  politically  acainst  the  authorities,  and  to  set  our  laws,  if  need  be,  at 

societies  in  pro-  r  ^      n  7  j  '   ^ 

venting  the  detec-  «  defiance,  it  can  nevertheless  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  rules  laid 
tionofonme.  '  ^^ 

"  down  for  the  guidance  of  their  members  are  good  ones,  and  embody  pre 
**  cepts  of  the  highest  moral  excellence  ;  but  other  most  objectionable  in- 
"  structions  are  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the  following  affords  a  good  exam- 
"  pie,  and  from  it  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why  our  officials,  both  in  the 
"  Straits  and  in  China,  are  so  often  baffled  in  detecting  crime.  If  a  brother 
"commits  murder  or  robbery,  you  shall  not  inform  against  him,  but 
"  you  shall  not  assist  him  to  escape,  nor  prevent  the  officers  of  justice  from 
"  arresting  him.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  let  us  take  another  of 
"  their  regulations.  If  you  do  wrong,  or  break  these  laws,  you  shall  come 
"  to  the  society  to  be  punished,  and  not  go  to  the  authorities  of  the  country » 
"From  the. two  specimens  here  given,  we  can  get  some  insight  into  the 
"  obstacles  which  the  Chinese  secret  societies  manage  to  raise  up  to  shield 
"  offenders  from  justice.  So  far  as  my  half  score  of  years  experience  goes,. 
"  I  believe  that  under  the  rule  first  quoted  a  Chinaman  is  clearly  enjbined 
"  to  conceal  the  facts  of  a  brother's  crime  even  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  as 
"  perjury  on  behalf  of  a  friend  is  esteemed  an  undoubted  sign  of  high  moral 
"  rectitude,  and  as  in  our  courts  a  false  witness  has  no  torture  to  dread,  no 
"  rack  nor  thumbscrews,  the  successful  disclosers  of  secrets  in  China,  he 
"  lies  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  thus  the  all-powerful  society  so  effect 
"  ually  conceals  a  member's  guilt  as  to  render  Chinese  testimony  practically 
"  useless. 

"  These  societies  are  imitations  of  similar  institutions  in  every  Province 
"  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  where  the  gentry  combine  to  resist  the  oppression^ 
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"  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  peasantry  unite  in  clans  and  guilds 

"  to  limit  the  power  of  local  officials  and  of  the  gentry,  and  to  promote 

<*  their  own  commercial  and  social  interests.  The  Chinaman,  however  poor  Self-complacency, 

"  he  may  be,  has  great  faith  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  own  country, 

"  government  and  people,  over  all  others  ;  and  when  he  emigrates  to  some 

**  foreign  land  he  at  once  unites  in  solemn  league  with  his  clansman  to  resist  In  a  foreign  land 

"  what  he  honestly  deems  its  barbarous  laws  and  usages.  He  has  no  belief 

"  in  a  liberal  and  pure  form  of  administration.    After  years  spent,  it  may 

**  be,  in  some  English  colony  or  in  America,  he  will  yet  be  unable  to  shake 

"  off  the  feeling  that  he,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  his  success  abroad  to  the 

**  protecting  influence  of  some  powerful  clan  or  guild. 

**  Such  societies  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances  that  threatened 

<*  Singapore  in  1872,  and  the  principal  rioters  concerned  on  that  occasion  Riots  and 

'^  ^  ^  ^  Singapore  in  1872, 

"  were  of  the  class  described  as  the  "  Sam-Sings,"  or  fighting  men,  whereof 

"  each  society  has  always  a  certain  number  in  its  pay. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  these  riots  was  the  enforcement,  for  the  first  Thomson's 

**  Malacca  8cc.  '* 
"  time,  of  a  new  ordinance,  designed  to  regulate  or  *  suppress,'  as  the  Chi-  p.  46. 

**  nese  chose  to  believe,  a  certain  class  of  street  hawkers.    These  hawkers, 
always  useful,  if  not  always  innocent  members  of  a  Chinese  community 
in  Singapore  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  naturally  felt  aggrieved  at  having 
"  the  prospects  of  their  livelihood  curtailed.    Some  of  them  went  so  far  as 
"  to  resist  the  rough  interference  of  the  police.     Their  case  was  taken  up  Fighting  men. 
"  by  the  fighting  men  in  various  quarters  of  the  town,  the  Sam-Sings,  whom  There  would  seem 
**  Mr.  Whampoa  (an  old   Chinese  gentleman  for  many  years  resident  in  ^htingn^n— 
"  Singapore)  thus  describes  : — *  They  live  by  looting,  and  are  on  the  watch       ''^^^s. 
"  for  any  excuse  for  exercising  their  talents.    Each  hoey,  or  society,  must  criminals. 
"  have  so  many  of  th^,  but  I  do  not  know  any  means  of  ascertaining 
"  their  number.    I  suppose  they  are  paid  by  the  hoeys  and  brothels.  They 
"  are  regular  fighting  people,  and  are  paid  so  much  a  month.    If  there  is 
"  any  disturbance,  these  people  go  out  in  looting  parties  ;  whether  ordered  Headmen 
"  by  the  head  men  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  they  do  it  on  their  own 
"  account.'  From  the  same  report  I  gather  that  such  characters  are  at  the 
"  present  time  plentiful,  as  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  neigborhood  Criminals  driven 
"  of  Swatow,  in  the  south  of  China.     In  a  previous  work,  I  have  noticed 
"  the  disturbed  state  of  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Qwang-Tung,  and   the 
"  strong  measures  taken  by  *  Juilin,'  the  present  Governor-General  of  the 
"  two  Kwang,   for  the  restoration  of  order.      But   some   of   the  lawless 
"  vagabonds  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Juilin  have  settled  in  Singapore 
"  and  other  British  possessions,  and  there  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
"  their  guilds  they  obtain  frequent  and  lucrative  employment  in  the  shape  Find  more  protec- 
**  of  pillage  or  perhaps  murder.     At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  rule  "than   under 
"  Sam-Sings  should  find  scope  for  their  villanies  in  a  British  colony  ;  even  crnnienT^of  t^eir 
**  greater  scope,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  than  they  find  under  the  fand.  ^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 
**  corrupt  government  of  ther  own  disorganized  land. 

"  But  any  disinterested  observer  who  has  travelled  through  China  will 
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pp.  61,  65. 

Why  wealthy 
Chinamen  are 
not  robbed. 


"  agree  with  me  in  this  :  that  however  far  behind  in  other  respects,  the 
**  Tartar  rulers,  when  it  suits  their  convenience  (except  when  the  population 
"  is  in  actual  revolt),  know  very  well  how  to  deal  with  and  keep  down 
^* marauders  with  a  very  strong  hand;  so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  indeed, 
"that  the  scum  of  the  population  is  frequently  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
"  emigration  to  more  congenial  climes.  One  element  which  operates  suc- 
"cessfully  in  maintaining  order  in  China  is  the  superstitious  reverence 
"  which  the  Chinese  have  for  their  parents.  Should  a  son  commit  a  crime 
"  and  abscond,  his  parents  are  liable  to  be  punished  in  his  stead.  This  law, 
**  even  supposing  it  were  put  in  force  in  a  foreign  land,  would  not  affect  the 
"  immigrants,  as  they  seldom  bring  their  wives  or  parents  with  them ;  and 
"  to  this  fact  alone — the  absence,  that  is,  of  the  strong  family  ties  held  so 
"  sacred  by  the  race — we  may  attribute  much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
"  by  our  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  crime  and  vice  of  this  section  of  the 
"  population.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Chinese  ruffian,  who 
"  would  soon  be  brought  to  justice  (unless  he  could  purchase  immunity)  if 
"he  were  practising  on  his  countrymen  in  a  Chinese  city,  enjoys,  on  the 
"  contrary,  the  countenance  and  support  of  his  compatriots  in  a  town  such 
"  as  Singapore.  For  there  he  commits  his  depredations  on  men  of  foreign 
"  extraction ;  and  the  avenger  of  blood  from  whom  he  is  hidden  away  is, 
"  after  all,  only  an  officer  of  those  *  white  devils,*  whom  it  is  the  China- 
"  man's  delight  anywhere  and  everywhere  to  oppose. 

"  If  we  knew  nothing  of  Chinese  clanship  and  Chinese  guilds,  we  should 
"  think  it  strange  that  the  wealthier  Chinamen  are  rarely  made  the  victims 
"  of  the  great  gang  robberies  that,  during  my  time,  used  frequently  to  occur. 
"  These  robberies  are  perpetrated  by  bands  of  ruffians,  numbering  at  times 
"  as  many  as  a  hundred  strong,  who  surround  and  pillage  a  house  that  is 
"  always  the  residence  of  a  foreigner.  Chinese  thieves  are  thorough  experts 
"at  their  profession,  adopting  the  most  ingenious  devices  to  attain  their 
"  infamous  ends.  I  recollect  a  burglary  which  once  took  place  at  a  friend's 
"  house,  when  the  thief  found  his  way  into  the  principal  bedroom  and  deli- 
"  berately  used  up  half  a  box  of  matches  before  he  could  get  the  candle  to 
"  light.  His  patience  being  rewarded  at  last,  he  proceeded  with  equal  cool- 
*•  ness  in  the  plunder  of  the  apartment,  not  forgetting  to  search  beneath 
"  the  pillow,  where  he  secured  a  revolver  and  a  watch.  These  Chinese  rob- 
"  bers  are  reported  to  be  aljle  to  stupefy  their  victims  by  using  some  nar- 
"  cotic  known  only  to  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  this  was^  done  in  the 
"case  just  referred  to,  by  the  agency  of  the  Chinese  house-servants,  who, 
"  perhaps,  introduced  the  drug  to  my  friend's  bed. 

"  Chinese,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  do  not  stick  at  trifles,  as  may  be 
"  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  Chinaman,  esteemed  a  respectable  member 
"  of  society  attempted,  on  one  occasion,  to  poison  the  whole  foreign  com- 
"  munity  of  Hong-Kong  with  the  bread  he  supplied.  The  Malays  have 
"  told  me  of  cases  where,  as  they  averred,  the  cunning  Chinese  thief  passes 
"  the  doorway  of  the  house  to  be  pillaged,  and  tosses  in  a  handful  of  rice 
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•*  impregnated  vrith  some  aromatic  drug.    This  drug  soon  sends  the  inmates 

**  off  into  a  deep  repose  from  which  they  will  seldom  awaken  till  long  after 

*•  the  robber  has  finished  his  undertaking,  and  that  in  the  complete  and 

**  deliberate  style  which  suits  the  taste  of  the  Chinese. 

"1  have  been,"  says  Mr.  Westgarth,  **to  Singapore,  as  well  as  he,  and  Proce^inga  of 

"  I  have  noticed  the  excellent  bearing  of  the  Chinese,  so  much  so  that  I  do  Institute,  Vol.  ix, 

.  .  .  P-67. 

"  not  see  how  Singapore  could  get  on  without  them  ;  in  fact  it  may  be 

**  called  a  British  colony  based  upon  Chinese   labor.     It  is  a  prosperous 

"colony,  the  labor  element  depending  entirely,  or  all  but  existing,  upon 

"Chinaraen.      We  might  say  the  same  of  other  such  colonies.     We  must 

"remember  there  are  two  classes  of  colonies  in  our  Empire.     There  is  the 

"tropical  colony,  where  our  race  cannot  live  as  the  general  laboring  popu- 

"lation,  and  where  we  must  have  other  races.     There  is  again  a  colony  of 

"the  British  race." 

"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Tidman,  "  twenty  years  since  I  first  knew  the  Chi-  ib'd.  p.  57. 
"nese,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  colonists  in  three  distinct  European  com- 
•*munities      First,  in  Borneo,  under  the  Rajah,  then  Sir  James  Brooke; 
"  next,  in  the  Straits  settlements  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Dutch  Islands  of  Java. 
"  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  him  in  my  capacity  as  magistrate,  merchant, 
"manufacturer,  planter,  and  miner,  and  my  knowledge  of  them  in  one  capa- 
•*  city  has  verified  my  experience  of  them  in  another.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  Chinese  character 
**say  that  they  are  pre-eminent  among  Asiatics  for  frugality,   enterprise 
"  and  indomitable  energy."    He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Chinaman  comes  of 
a  race  that  is  law  respecting. 

"  The  morality  of  no  people  that  I  know  of,"  says  Cameron,  "varies  so  much  Crime. 

"  with  their  circumstances  as  that  of  the  Chinese.    From  among  the  poorer  Cameron's  Mala- 

"  and  lower  orders  our  criminal  calendars  are  chiefly  filled  ;  they  supply  all 

"  sorts  of  offenders,  thieves  and  housebreakers  in  the  greatest  number ;  nor  do 

"  they  appear  to  be  very  straightforward  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 

"The  upper  classes — those  that  have  erown  rich — on  the  other  hand,  leave  }y^®'*  rich  leave 

,    '^^  .       .  ^  ....  their  vices. 

"behind  them  nearly  all  their  vices,  and  lead  a  life  distinguished  by  out- 

"  ward  prosperity.  *  *  But  when  we  remember  that  nearly  all  the 
"  industry  and  much  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Straits  is  due  to  it ;  that  it 
"furnishes  good  hard-working  coolies  and  persevering,  adventurous  traders, 
"  the  Chinese  element  in  the  population  of  these  settlements  is  entitled  to 
"be  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable." 

We  have  giv^en  above  the  words  of  eye-witnesses.  It  is,  in  the  nature 
of  evidence,  and  the  reason  we  have  not  condensed  or  described  it  is  ob- 
vious. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  OCJR  SISTER  COLONIES. 

A  tide  which  ebbs       The  Chinese  population  in  every  foreign  country  is  a  tide  which  ebhs 

and  flows — now  rolls  forward  from  and  again  sweeps  hack  to  its  parent 
sea  in  China  ;  but,  so  long  as  there  is  profit  to  be  made,  ever  gains  on  the 
land.  An  increase  or  decrease  in  this  population  has  hardly  any  reference 
to  births  or  deaths.  A  comparison  between  the  Chinese  population  in 
any  country,  therefore,  from  the  end  of  one  decade  to  that  of  another 
will  indicate  whether  immigration  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  Mr. 
Briggs'  tables  (page  1 2)  shows  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  at  San  Francisco, 
from  27,404  to  3,536,  as  the  result  of  the  Restriction  Act  of  1882.  This, 
of  course,  was  certain  to  happen.  Each  of  the  3,536  speaking  roughly 
must  either  have  been  in  the  United  States  before  the  new  policy,  or 
must  have  imposed  a  fraud  on  the  collector  of  the  port,  in  regard  to 
which  some  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Joint  Committee. 
agSns^  Chinese  When  we  look  at  Australian  legislation  we  find  that  in  1855  an  Act 

1885."*  ^^  ^^  ^^^   was  passed  in  Victoria  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  to  one  for 

every  ten  ton  the  ship  could  carry,  and  imposing  a  rate  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  per  head.*  Yet  between  1854  and  1857,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  number  of  Chinese  had  increased  from  2,000  to  25,370.  The 
increase  is  due  to  the  natural  impulse  of  the  Chinese  immigration  at  that 
time  operating,  but  no  doubt  the  number  was  swelled  by  the  determina- 
tion to  get  in  before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  as  we  have  seen  was  the 
case  in  California.  In  1857,  a  Committee  took  evidence  on  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  reported  that  the  business  which  some  40,000  Chinamen 
brought  to  the  colony  was  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  amount  of 
gold  (120,000  ounces),  which  they  were  annually  abstracting  from  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  If  the  figure  40,000  was  correct,  between  the  date 
of  the  census,  March,  1857,  and  November,  a  great  increase  had  taken 
place.  Some  restriction  the  Committee  said  was  necessary,!  and  they  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  bill  having  license  clauses  really  aimed  against  the 
Chinaman  on  the  gold  fields.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  1861,  a  Rrestriction 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  1864  an  act  consolidating  the  laws  affecting 
Chinese  immigration  was  passed  in  Victoria,  which  like  the  former  act 
imposed  £10  (850)  per  head  import  duty  on  Chinese,  and  the  number 
limited  to  one  for  every  ten  ton  a  vessel  could  carry,  and  though  this  Act 
was  repealed  in  1865  it  was  by  an  Act  which  gave  most  extensive  powers 
to  the  Governor  in  Council.  There  soon  followed  a  striking  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  in  that  colony.  In  1871,  there  were 
17,935  Chinamen  in  Victoria  ;  in  1881,  only  12,128.  Of  these,  two-thirds 
lived  in  counties,  and  one-third  in  cities  ;  621  in  Melbourne  ;  518  in 
Sandhurst;  382  in  Ballarat.     The  largest  number  in  any  one  shire  was 

♦Acts  of  Council.— Adamson,  Vol.  I.,  p.  714. 

Victoria  Votes  and  Proceedings,  1856-57,  Legislative  Council.    See  also  Statis- 
tical Notes  on  Progress  of  Victoria,  p.p.  36,  51. 
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T^^y  in  Orenville.     So  diffused,  the  Chinaman  can  hardly  offend  the  most  y'^ctoHs^im 
^-igorous    mongolphobist.     In  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  there  were  in  ^^.^^^^Jifj  ^^ 
1881,  only  43,400.     In  1859,  nearly  that  number  was  in  Victoria  alone. 

The  Chinese   immigration,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
-fnale.      In  all  these  Colonies  there  are  but  362  Chinese  females,  or  only  a 
fractional  part  of  a  woman  to  every  100  men,  the  exact  ratio  being  1*84 
-to  the   100. 

The  standard  of  comfort,  as  elsewhere,  is  low.     In  Victoria,  6,832  live  standard  of  com- 
in  houses  ;   5,122  in  huts  ;  154  in  tents ;  12  camping  out,  and  8  in  boats. 

The  religious  condition  is  not  bri^t,  yet  Christianity  has  made  some  Reli«rion, 
progress.  Of  the  Chinese  in  Victoria,  Australia,  92  per  cent,  are  pagans. 
Of  the  remainder :  375  Church  of  England  ;  81  Presbyterians  ;  229  Me- 
thodists ;  5  baptists;  6  Bible  Christians;  132  Roman  Catholics.  One 
bandred  and  fifty-six  refused  to  state  their  religion,  and  on  enquiry  it 
turned  out  they  were  afraid  of  persecution.  Those  who  have  read  the 
interesting  account  of  Hue's  travels  in  China  will  remember  how  he  en- 
countered converts  who  revealed  themselves  secretly,  and  who  feared  to 
make  an  open  profession  of  their  faith. 

The  &u^  respecting  Chinese  education  in  Victoria  are  not  discouraging.  Educational 
Students  under  twenty,  including  half-castes,  number  494— of  whom  286  cdmour^g! 
are  boys  and  208  girls.  Of  the  boys,  eighty-four,  or  29  percent.,  and  of  the 
girls  seventy-three,  or  35  per  cent,  were,  in  1881,  receiving  an  English 
education.  Of  the  157  being  educated,  eighty-five  were  attending  State 
and  ten  private  schools.  A  few  could  read  and  write  English.  There 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  of  these  schools  rise  up  a  Chinese  Cadmus  to  give 
his  people  an  alphabet. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  12,000  Chinamen  in  Victoria  only  412  Occupatlona. 
describe  themselves  as  laborers ;  6,603  put  themselves  down  as  miners ; 
2,233  as  farmers,  market  gardeners,  station  servants,  and  the  rest  distri- 
bute themselves  amongst  a  variety  of  callings. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  San  Francisco  said,  the  Chinese  were  Health. 
healthy,  owing  to  their  temperance.  Another  said  he  did  not  think  they 
were  a  long-lived  race.  In  Victoria  it  was  found,  in  1881,  that  one  in 
every  eighty-one  was  disabled  by  sickness  ;  one  in  every  6,000  deaf  and 
dumb;  one  in  every  1,000  blind,  and  one  in  140  lunatic.  These  figures 
show  that  the  Chinese  suffered  less  than  the  general  population  from  each 
description  of  infirmity  except  insanity.  ^ 

The  Chinese  would  seem  to  have,  in  some  instances,  intermarried  with  the  Miscegenation, 
whites  in  Victoria,  because  we  find  by  the  census  of  1881  that  there  were 
169  half-castes,  mostly  the  offspring  of  Chinese  fathers  and  of  mothers  of 
European  birth  or  extraction.  If  we  suppose  these  children  to  be  found 
in  families  and  give  three  to  a  family,  then  you  have  fifty-six  instances  of 
miscegenation  in  Victoria.  We  saw  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a 
young  half-caste  with  the  Mongol  hair  and  a  blue  Saxon  eye. 

Of  the   12,128  Chinese  in  Victoria,  in  1881,  7,840  or   65  per  cent, 
were  on  the  gold  fields.  This  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  at  lotmet 
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periods.  In  1871,  90  per  cent.,  and  in  1861  97  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese 
population  were  on  the  gold  fields.  Taking  the  Chinese  population  in 
1861  at  42,000,  this  percentage  would  give  us  33,180  on  the  gold  fields 
and  8,820  in  other  employments.  Since  1861  the  "import  duty"  and 
licenses  have  been  operating  and  besides  Queensland  has  come  to  the  front 
as  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  look  for  gold,  and  is  nearer  to  China. 

In  Queensland,  though  a  very  young  colony,  there  are  11,206  Chinese 
and  Cooktown  district  is  almost  entirely  Mongolian.  In  New  Zealand, 
there  are  4,995  Chinese. 

Mr.  Reeves  in  a  speech  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  1878,  in 
which  he  moved  that  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  immediate  legislation 
should  take  place  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  quoted  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Cooktown  which  runs  as  follows : 

"The  Chinese  question  is  becoming  one  of  very  serious  import  here.  It 
is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  gradually  and  surely 
elbowing  the  white  population  out  of  Northern  Queensland.  The  Euro- 
pean population  here  have  urged  and  still  are  urging  the  Government  ta 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  colony.  .You  may 
depend  on  it  that  if  something  is  not  speedily  done  to  check  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  it  will  lead  to  riot  and  bloodshed,  and  probably  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  cry  God  help  New  Zealand,  which  was 
menaced  with  a  touch  of  the  "Yellow  Agony." 

On  the  11th  December,  1877,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  by  Arthur  Macalister,  Esq.,  C.  M.  G.,  Agent-General 
for  Queensland,  in  which  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  among  the  miners  in  Queensland,  at  that  time.*  Hardy 
English  colonists  and  no  Chinese  meant  life  and  property  secure.  The  en- 
tire European  population  in  the  Cook  and  Palmer  districts  do  not  number 
more  than  5,000  all  told,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  gold  diggers.  To 
the  Palmer  River  diggings  for  nearly  eighteen  months  previously  the  Chinese 
flocked  until  it  was  computed  there  was  not  less  than  30,000  of  them  on 
the  goll  fields.  The  essayist  says  that  had  the  Chinese  come  into  the 
colony  in  the  ordinary  course  of  immigration  no  complaint  would  have 
been  heard.  But  they  come  in  an  army  captained  by  bosses ;  not  aa 
colonists  but  to  capture  the  auriferous  deposits  in  the  gold  fields  and 
decamp.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  unpleasant  a  camping  neighbor 
is  this  Chinaman  whom  he  describes  as  both  a  thief  and  a  liar  and  hence- 
forth good-bye  to  security  in  the  camp. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  spoke,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the 
other.  Those  who  advocated  Chinese  immigration  did  so  because  of  their 
character,  on  grounds  of  international  law,  and  on  general  principles. 


^Queensland  imitated  that  year  the  example  set  by  New  South  Wales  in  1861. 
See  clauses  3  and  4,  "  The  Chinese  Immigrants  Regulation  Act  of  1877."— ^c^a  of 
Parliament^  Queensland,  4^  V^ic,  No,  S, 


^ 
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Mr.  Tidman,  who  saw  much  of  them,  says  they  are  preeminent  among 
Asiatics  for  "frugality,  enterprise,  and  indomitable  energy."   He  tells  us  he 
was  astonished  to  find  the  disturbances  in  the  Straits  spoken  of  as  insur- 
rections, whereas  they  were  only  "  faction  fights—  clan  disputes,  such  as 
were  common  enough  in  Scotland  years  ago,  and  we  know  to  this  hour  in 
Ireland."     In  another  place  he  says :  "  The  secret  of  the  government  of  Govermnent 
the  Chinese  is  government  through  their  head  men.''     This  is  a  very  im-  headmen, 
portant  statement  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  Chinamen  as  guests  in 
large  numbers.    It  comes  from  a  man  who  has  known  them  well,  and  who 
even  advocates  settling  Queensland  with  Chinamen. 
Sir  Francis  Murphy,  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  gave  a  brief  history  of  P'^'y^JftJ^'*^" 

the  Chinese  question  in  that  colony.     He  says  after  a  time  it  was  found  influx  of  Chinese 

.  .  exaggerauja. 

that  "  the  dangers  which  we  apprehended  from  the  influx  of  Chinese  at 

first  were  greatly  exaggerated."     He  points  to  an  experience  which  has 

been  duplicated  elsewhere,  namely:  that  the  Chinese  proved   very  man- 

a^ieable,  and  really  came  as  gleaners  in  the  wake  of  other  miners.     "They 

worked  upon  ground  that  the  diggers  had  abandoned  as  useless.     They 

learned   from    them,  moreover,   how  to  till   the   ffround  with  skill  and  M^kct 

'  '  *^  gardeners. 

minuteness,  which  we  had  not  the  patience  to  do  in  Australia,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  get  even  from  barren  soil  many  products  necessary  for  animal 
life,  such  as  vegetables — an  occupation  that  few  of  the  European  popula- 
tion engaged  in  themselves  at  that  time.  And  to  this  day  a  large  propor- 
portion  of  the  people  derive  their  vegetables  and  garden  produce  from 
Chinese  labor."  He  adds,  however :  "But  there  is  no  doubt  many  evils 
have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  a  low  class  of  Chinese,  the  dregs 
of  the  seaside  Chinese  towns,  who  are  brought  to  work  as  slaves." 

This  gentleman  bears  testimony  to  the  high   character  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  whom  he  had  met  in  Victoria 

Then,  on  the  other  hand  comes  Mr.   Kelsey,  of  Queensland.     At  the  The  Chinese  miner- 
^  11  In  Queensland, 

time  when  the  North  Queensland  gold  fields  were  opened  there  were  many 

thousands  of  Anglo-Saxons  scattered  over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  But 
prior  to  "  the  Chinese  invasion,"  a  score  of  policemen  spread  over  this 
wide  district  was  suflScient.  The  miner  after  washing  up  his  gold  put  the 
results  in  a  tin  panikin  and  left  it  by  the  water  side.  He  then  went 
hack  two  or  three  miles,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  get  some  more  wash  dirt. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  drinks,  maybe,  and  fights  and  swears,  but  he  will  not 
steal ;  but  the  moment  that  the  first  hordes  of  Chinese  arrived  the  Euro- 
pean lost  small  things  and  valuables,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  his 
camp,  where  were  all  his  worldly  possessions.  No  longer  could  he  go  away 
leaWng  his  goods,  and  possibly  wife  and  child,  unprotected.  "  Chinamen 
are  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  You  might  see  a  suspicious  Celestial  lounging 
about  your  camp,  but  if  anything  is  stolen  you  cannot  tell  him  from  any 
other  Chinaman,  all  of  the  lower  and  criminal  classes  being  as  much  alike 
in  face  as  one  black  sheep  is  to  another."  The  result  is  the  digger  hardly 
dares  to  go  to  look  for  gold.  In  Melbourne  and  San  Francisco,  he  says, 
ahnost  pathetically,  there  are  "  Chinese  quarters,"  and  all  that  peopVe  \tv 
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either  place  need  see  of  the  Chinamen  is  when  he  comes  to  take  away  the 
washing.  "  But  the  wearied  digger  finds  when  he  comes  to  his  humble 
home  that  Chinamen  are  squatting  all  round  his  camp,  prepared  to  rob 
him  of  goods  and  comfort."  Until  Queensland  is  rich  and  old  enough  to 
provide  an  army  of  police,  he  says,  "  wholesale  immigration  from  China 
is  a  dangerous  and  cruel  thing.  It  would  stop  the  progress  of  a  prosper- 
ing part  of  a  splendid  colony,  if  swamped  by  Chinese  criminals,  landing  in 
great  numbers  at  this  present  time." 

Mr.  Westgarth,  whose  colony  (Victoria)  was  the  first,  to  have  "the 
Mongolian  invasion,"  and  who  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  in  1854,  to 
enquire  into  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to  the  gold  fields  tells  us  how 
while  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  four  cargoes  of  Chinese  arrived. 


All  China  coming.       "  The  Commission  were  very  much  astonished  a  tover taking  on  their  way 

to  the  gold-fields,  as  I  recollect,  a  whole  cargo  travelling  up  the  great 
highway  to  the  Castlemain  diggings ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  came  to 
Ballarat  and  the  other  gold-fields,  were  no  less  so  to  look  down  upon  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Chinese,  busy  after  their  old  fashion  at  gold  washing." 

Ten  thousand  were  then  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  said  "all  China  was 
coming."  Later  on,  however,  he  repeated  what  Sir  Francis  Murphy  had 
said,  that  their  fears  proved  to  some  extent  groundless.  The  influx  of 
Chinese  was  much  less  than  was  expected.  All  this  is  very  important. 
These  men  are  old  colonists  speaking  of  a  time  of  panic — if  the  word  is  not 
too  strong — not  dissimilar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  places  at  this 
moment.  Much  of  the  apprehension  arose  from  the  "  very  miscellaneous 
and  bad  lot  of  Chinese  "  which  first  came.  "  We  found  that  in  Victoria 
— and  I  am  sure  they  found  it  in  Queensland  even  more — when  on  the 
Palmer  diggings  there  were,  within  a  brief  time,  as  many  as  30,000  Chi- 
namen." Mr.  Westgarth  proceeds  to  say,  what  at  this  hour  should  be 
pondered  by  every  man  who  would  discuss  this  question  with  an  approach 
to  a  statesmanlike  spirit : 


30,000  Chinamen 
in  the  Palmer 
diggings. 


An  indigestible 
mass. 


Effects  of  the 
•Chinese  Acts  in 
Victoria, 


"  The  great  objection  to  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen,  or  of  any  other 
extremely  foreign  element,  is  that  it  is  an  indigestible  mass  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  with  which  it  can  never  amalgamate  in  a  political  and  gene- 
ral sense ;  and  that  was  the  feeling  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  weighed 
upon  tho  Gold  Commission  of  which  I  was  a  member.  This  high  social 
consideration  is  really  what  we  ought  to  look  at,  and  not  be  bandying 
accusations  against  the  Chinese  that  they  are  this,  that,  or  the  other  that 
is  bad." 

The  Chinese  had  good  points.     Nobody  ever  saw  a  Chinaman  drunk. 

En  revaiicJie  he  was  often  intoxicated  with  opium. 

Mr.  Labilli^re  then  spoke.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  he 
rememl^ered  the  passing  of  the  Chinese  Acts  in  Victoria.  The  effect  was 
most  beneficial.  "  It  checked  the  stream  of  Chinese  inundation  "  and 
Chinamen  going  back  to  China  reported  to  their  countrymen  :  "  You 
cannot  go  there  in  too  great  numbers  because  there  is  this  legislation  to 
prevent  you."     Within  a  short  time  the  Chinese  flood  had  taken  the 
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direction  of  Queensland  ;  "  and  the  Government  of  that  Colony  has  most 
wisely  followed  that  remedial  course  of  policy  which  was  so  successful  in 
Victoria."  A  wholesome  lesson  would  have  been  taught  the  Chinese  that 
they  must  not  convert  Australia  into  "a  dependency  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  Mr.  Tidman  had  told  them  that  it  would  be  a  most  advisable 
thing  to  {)eople  Northern  Australia  with  Chinese  as  Singapore  had  been 
peopled. 

"  I  admit "  he  goes  on  "  that  by  introducing  within  the  next  ten  years  Must  look  to  the 
as  many  millions  of  Chinamen  into  Queensland  or  other  parts  of  Australia, 
you  might  develope  the  resources  ef  Australia  to  an  extent  to  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  attain  in  fifty  years ;  but  is  it  desirable  that  we 
■should  accelerate  the  progress  of  Australia  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
nationality  of  Australia.  Is  it  desirable  in  order  that  a  few  men  may 
make  fortunes  the  whole  type  and  character  of  the  population  of  that 
.great  continent  should  be  fixed  and  moulded  forever?  I  think,  unless 
we  are  to  be  so  tremendously  cosmopolitan  as  to  deny  the  superiority  of 
our  own  race  altogether,  and  to  say  that  the  Chinaman  is  as  good  as  the 
Englishman,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal  better,  then,  I  think  il  is  essential  that 
we  should  at  once  face  this  question  and  say  that  a  Chinese  inundation 
fihall  not  be  tolerated  in  Australia." 

One  thing  is  worth  noticing  about  this  Australian  evidence — for  it  is  as 
.good  evidence  as  if  it  was  taken  by  examination — namely,  the  exact 
similarity  of  position  and  tone  to  those  taken  by  men  in  San  Fran-  Chinese  character- 
cisco  and  British  Columbia  to-day.  The  Chinaman  seems  to  be  the  everywhere, 
^me  everywhere,  and  the  advocates  of  his  advent  or  his  restriction  or 
exclusion  use  the  very  same  words  whether  they  live  in  Melbourne,  or  Lon- 
don, or  San  Francisco.  In  San  Francisco,  the  moment  a  man  proved 
himself  strongly  pro-Chinese  you  might  be  certain  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  would  abuse  the  Irish ;  and  so  in  the  course  of  this  colonial  debate  we 
find  a  Mr.  Strangways  who  says  that  any  cry  against  the  Chinese  is  sure 
to  have  an  Irish  origin.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  keep 
out  Chinese  labor  in  the  interest  of  white  labor,  but,  like  other  pro-Chinese, 
he  would  be  opposed  to  allowing  the  country  to  get  swamped  with 
Chinese. 

In  Queensland  an  agitation  arose  for  an  Act  more  stringent  than  that  of  Feeling  in  Queens- 

l&nd  rlsinsr 
1877,  and  in  1884  the  Premier  of  Queensland  introduced  the  Chinese  Immi- 
grants Regulation  Bill.  In  Committee  on  the  bill  a  debate  arose,  most  inter- 
esting is  it  as  showing  the  feeling  in  Queensland,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  Premier  said  that  clause  3  in  the  principal  Act  provided 
for  the  number  of  Chinese  that  a  ship  might  carry  ;  clause  6  provided  that 
a  certificate  should  be  given  as  a  receipt  for  the  £10  paid  ;  and  clause  7 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  money  on  the  departure  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  colony.    On  clause  3 — "  Ships  not  to  carry  more  than  one  Chinese  Soe  Parliament- 
passenger  for  every  fifty  tons  register" — the  Premier  referred  to  the  fact  Queensland,* Feb. 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussidn  ^^^^'  ^^^* 
on  this  clause,  and  some  honorable  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  severe.     He  contended  that  the  provisions  of  that  section 
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were  preferable  to  those  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In 
those  colonies  the  number  of  Chinese  coming  in  ships  was  limited  to  one 
for  every  hundred  tons,  and  the  poll-tax  was  £10. 

Distinction  bet-  "  Those  were  the  most  severe  measures  passed  in  the  Australian  colonies 

ween  Queensland   up  to  the  present  time  against  the  influx  of  Chinese.     There  was  this  dif- 
Wales  and  ference  with  respect  to  Queensland,  which  influenced  the  Goverament  to 

Victoria.  ^  great  extent  in  making  the  modification  they  had  done :  the  restrictions 

of  coming  by  ship  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  passage  money  ;  and  he  took 
it  that  practically  it  would  be  ten  times  as  diflicult  for  the  Chinese  to 
come  under  this  Bill  as  it  was  before.  The  distinction  between  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  between  the  eastern  ports  and  Australia,  which  he  was  sure 
they  did  not  wish  to  discourage,  except  as  regarded  the  Chinese.  Those 
ships  sailed  from  Hong  Kong,  called  at  two  or  three  of  the  northern  ports, 
and  then  came  on  to  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Now,  the  prohi- 
bition was  against  their  having  Chinese  on  board,  whether  as  passengers 
or  not ;  and  as  the  present  section  provided  that  no  ship  should  have  more 
than  one  Chinaman  for  every  fifty  tons  register,  that  meant  that  Queens- 
land, where  the  first  ports  of  call  were,  would  prohibit  more  than  that 
number  coming  to  all  Australia,  or  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  There  was 
considerable  traffic  between  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and 
the  passenger  traffic  would  be  continued  ;  they  could  not  prevent  it ;  but 
if  a  ship  was  1,500  tons  register,  she  could  only  carry  thirty  Chinese  pas- 
sengers for  any  part  of  Australia.  Practically,  therefore,  the  number  of 
Chinese  who  would  come  here  would  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  by  every 
ship.  Our  position  was  different  to  that  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  as 
they  did  not  want  to  prevent  a  ship  coming  into  Queensland  ports  simply 
because  she  had  Chinese  passengers  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne  on  board. 
He  thought  the  proposed  restriction  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Chinese 
out,  and  the  departures  would,  he  felt  sure,  more  than  balance  the 
arrivals." 


Strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  Chinese. 


Temperate 
climate  suitable 
for  European 
races. 


The  views  thus  set  forth  met  with  strenuous  opposition.  One  member 
did  not  want  to  injure  the  trade  with  and  from  China,  but  he  had  no 
desire  to  preserve  the  trade  if  it  interfered  with  preventing  Chinese 
coming.  "Chinese  were  able  to  compece  with  our  own  people,  and  that 
was  where  the  danger  was."     Several  members  spoke  even  more  strongly* 

The  thing  to  note  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  every  quarter  where 
white  men  can  thrive  to  become  more  restrictive  in  respect  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

The  Queensland  Acts  for  1884  are  not  in  the  Library,  and  since  the 
parliamentary  debates  of  that  colony  have  been  brought  before  us  there 
has  been  no  time  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  measure  referred  to.  It  is  cer- 
tain however  to  have  passed  into  law, 

Oliphant,  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  Chinese,  and  who  suggests  that  in 
Singapore  they  should  be  given  some  share  in  the  government,  says  :  "We 
must  be  careful  of  judging  of  the  results  of  Chinese  immigration  by  the 
exj^eriences  of  California,  Australia  or  any  other  colony  where  peculiar 
conditions  resulting  from  gold  discoveries  exist,  and  where  the  climate 
admits  of  competition  by  whites.     It  is  as  undesirable  that  such  a  com- 
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j>etition  should  be  established  in  those  countries  adapted  for  European 

out^f-door   labor  as  that  others  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  any 

such  labor  at  all,  because  the  climate  is  fatal  to  the  white  man."     Mr.  S€cp.33,M.E. 

3rooks  points  out  that  only  in  temperate  climates  can  the  European  races 

thrive,  and  that  the  countries  in  this  belt  should  be  kept  for  them. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  JAMAICA,  ETC. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  according  to  the  census  of  1878,  out  of  a  Chinese  Immi- 
population  of  57,985  there  were  5,916  Chinese,  and,  though  intermarriages  asredbv  the 
-with  the  natives  in  some  cases  took  place,  the  Government  thought  fit,  in  Government. 
1883,  to  discourage  Chinese  immigration  and  to  encourage  Portugese  and  See M.  E. pp.342— 
Japanese.      [See  Appendix  S.]     The  grounds  for  this  course  are  those 
stereotyped  objections  to  the  Chinese  which  one  hears  everywhere.     The 
policy  is  most  unpopular  with  the  planters,  but  the  press  and   public 
opinion  outside  of  the  planter  class  support  the  Government. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  from  other  places  is,  as  we  might  M.  E.  pp.  258, 360. 
eipect,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Chinaman  carries  with  him  everywhere  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  him  in  California,  the  same  virtues  and  vices.  Testimony  of  an 
Mr.  Edward    Litchfield,  a   prominent   business  man  in  New  York,  who  to  the* Chinese  in 
knows    Jamaica   well   and   has   observed  the    Chinese   on  Taylor's  and  •^*™*"*^- 
Dawkin's    on   Ellis's   and   Molines'  caymanas,   writes    that    they  favor- 
ably impressed  him.     In  cultivating  sugar  the  Chinese  were  always  able 
to  show  more  work  than  the  negro.""  They  always  seemed  contented  and 
happy,  no  class  of  laborers  giving  less  trouble  to  their  employers.     Their 
style  of  living,  and  the  manner  in  which  during  sickness  they  attended  to 
each  other's  wants  would  teach  a  good  lesson  to  many  of  the  white  people 
who  seem  to  consider  it  a  crime  to  encourage  those  industrious,  inoffensive, 
hardworking",  simple-minded  Chinese." 
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RESUMlfc. 

1.  That  Chinese  labor  is  a  most  efficient  aid  in  the  development  of  a. 
country,  and  a  great  means  to  wealth.  As  a  railway  navvy  the  Chinaman 
has  no  superior,  and  his  presence  in  California  has  given  the  State  a  start 
many  years  ahead  and  added  incalculably  to  its  material  prosperity ;  while 
in  British  Columbia  Chinese  labor  has  been  attended  by  great  advantages, 
to  the  Province  and  the  same  excellent  eflfects  would,  most  likely,  for 
many  years  from  now  follow  its  utilization. 

2.  That,  however,  the  Chinese  being  a  non-assimilable  race,  clearly- 
marked  oflf  from  white  people  by  color  and  national  and  race  character- 
istics, their  presence  in  a  country  is  not  unattended  with  disadvantages,, 
foremost  among  these  being  the  irritation,  discontent  and  resentment 
they  inspire  in  white  laborers.  Without  discussing  the  reasonableness  or 
otherwise  of  this  antipathy,  there  it  is  ;  and,  as  an  important  element  in 
the  problem  of  the  development  and  government  of  the  country,  it  is  a 
fact  for  the  State  to  consider  in  all  its  practical  bearings. 

3.  That  being  able  to  subsist  on  much  less  than  white  men,  they  lower 
wages ;  and  the  sentiment  of  race  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
leads  these  to  feel  humiliation  at  working  by  the  side  of  Chinamen,  the 
tendency  being,  as  some  contend,  to  bring  labor  into  contempt. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  do  largely  engross  domestic  service,  in  which  they 
prove  themselves  faithful  and  efficient ;  that  the  evidence  was  strong,  if 
not  conclusive,  that  white  girls  cannot  be  induced  to  go  into  the  countr}% 
removed  from  their  church  and  accustomed  companionship,  to  work  a& 
domestics,  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  can  not  be  had  even  for  cities  and 
towns  ;  that  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  thus  compete  with  female  ser\'ant& 
is,  nevertheless,  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Government. 

5.  That  the  tendency  is  for  certain  industries  to  pass  completely  into- 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

6.  That  the  statements  as  to  their  bad  moral  effect  on  the  community 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  In  fact  their  morality  is  not  lower  than  that  of 
the  same  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

7.  That  their  custom  of  living  in  quarters  of  their  own — "Chinatowns '* 
— is  attended  with  evils,  such  as  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  owing 
to  their  habits  of  lodging  in  crowded  quarters  and  accumulating  filth  is 
offensive  if  not  likely  to  breed  disease.  But  these  evils  might  be  dealt 
with  by  police  supervision. 
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8.  That  they  do  not  burden  public  charities  nor  unduly  swell  the  calen- 
dar of  crime. 

9.  On  the  point  whether  the  Chinese  have  a  quasi-govemment  amongst 
themselves,  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  what  really  exist  are  guilds  and  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Six  Companies,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  not  only  arose 
naturally  in  the  early  days,  but  such  guilds  are  Chinese  institutions  found 
everywhere,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  China  and  Singapore  such 
associations  enable  compradors  to  behave  with  great  independence,  not  to 
say  tyranny  and  peculation.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject  shows  complete  ignorance  of  Chinese  character  and  habits. 
Chinamen  invariably  combine. 

10.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  to  which  side  educated  public  opinion 
in  California  leans  on  this  subject  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  British 
Columbia  those  who  are  not  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  laboring  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  unfavorable  to  anti-Chinese 
legislation.  Everywhere  the  railway  men  and  the  mine  owners,  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  housekeepers,  the  merchants  an  I  shopkeepers  are 
against  absolute  exclusion,  but  the  very  best  friends  of  the  Chinamen  think 
their  immigration  should  be  regulated.  In  California  an  overwhelming 
vote  was  polled  against  them. 

11.  Assuming,  as  is  done  above,  that  the  Chinese  cannot  be  assimilated, 
it  is  well  to  pause  before  a  choice  of  evils.     If,  for  instance,  they  supply  a 
want  that  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied,  labor  where  else  great  works 
would    have  to  stop,  help  where  else  the  weak  and    the  old   would  in 
the  discharge  of  their  household  duties  sink  beneath   the  burden  of  infir- 
mity or  age,  then  their  presence  so  far  from   being  an,  evil  is  a  good. 
When  other  labor  can  be  had,  and  other  help  is  at  hand,  then  would  have 
been  the  time    to    think    of    dispensing  wholly  with  the  Chinese,  and 
Congi-ess  undoubtedly  went  beyond   the  demands  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  anti-Chinese  movement. 

12.  No  one  doubts  that  they  have  done  a  good  day's  work  for  the  j^eople 
of  California.  But  if  it  is  unfair  on  the  one  hand  to  complain  after  they 
bave  given  value  that  they  take  the  money  out  of  the  country,  it  would 
be  equally  illogical  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  who  professedly  have  never 
come  to  stay,  to  complain  if  the  door  is  shut  against  new-comers.  Those 
vhohave  vested  interests  there  are  suffered  to  remain,  and  the  wage- 
earners  who  never  intended  to  stop  could  claim  no  reversion  for  others. 

13.  That  they  show  no  desire  to  understand  or  meddle  with  politics^ 
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and  take  no  or  little  interest  in  any  country  where  they  go  to  labor,  and 
always  intend  to  return  to  China ;  nor,  save  for  the  density  of  population 
in  China,  would  there  be  reason  to  apprehend  large  permanent  settlements 
of  Chinese.  But  as  that  density  must  increase,  necessity  would  in  time 
lead  to  such  settlements.  This  remark,  however,  should  be  made : 
although  the  climate  of  Northern  China  is  cold,  the  immigrants  who  seek 
the  western  shores  of  this  continent  come  and  are  sure  to  continue  to 
come  from  provinces  whose  climate  is  either  semi-tropical  or  borders  on 
that ;  nor  need  there  be  any  fear  of  a  Chinese  inundation  in  Canada. 

14.  That  no  one,  save  a  few  persons  of  very  ill-considered  opinions, 
desires  to  exclude  Chinese  merchants,  or  any  class  of  Chinese  save  two. 
All  would  exclude  prostitutes  and  criminals.  While  numbers  would  wel- 
come laborers  on  the  ground  of  their  usefulness,  numbers  would  exclude 
them  because  they  compete,  or  are  supposed  to  compete,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  white  laborers.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  merchants  are 
honorable  and  capable  men,  of  high  credit  and  of  great  commercial 
advantage  to  the  community ;  and  these  would  not  only  be  welcomed  but 
would  be  desirable. 

15.  That  now  (if  here  a  speculative  thought  may  enter)  British 
Columbia  has  a  great  opportunity,  by  welcoming  Chinamen,  and 
thus  securing  not  only  cheaper  labor  than  California,  but  conciliating 
the  good  will  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  people,  from  the  vast 
resources  and  inchoate  wealth  of  whose  country  the  veil  is  only  just 
being  drawn  aside,  whose  commerce  is  of  great  value,  and  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  may  be  of  incalculable  value.  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  many  features  in  common  with  California.  It  is  a 
country  which  needs  local  railways  ;  it  is  a  mining  country ;  it  is  a  fruit- 
growing country.  It  possesses,  besides,  enormous  resources  in  timber 
lands  and  fisheries.  If,  therefore,  British  Columbia  were  to  decide  that 
the  undoubted  evils  of  Chinese  immigration  were  largely  counterbalanced 
by  other  considerations,  what  would  happen  is  this  :  she  would  by  vigor- 
ous legislation  secure  that  her  mines  would  be  worked  on  a  large  scale, 
the  riches  of  the  country  being  thus  enormously  increased  and  her 
treasury  swelled ;  she  would  engross  nearly  all  the  coal  and  timber  trade 
and  much  of  the  fruit  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  her  fish  would 
largely  supply  the  markets  of  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  even  with  Europe  no  insignificant  commerce  would  be  within 
her  grasp ;  her  wealth  positively  and  above  all  relatively  to  California 
would  develop  at  a  ratio  not  short  of  mathematical ;  she  would  literally 
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glioot  ahead  as  one  of  the  great  seats  of  conmieree  and  industrial  activity  • 
and,  her  iK)sition  achieved,  she  could  then  apply  herself  to   the  political 
and  social  problem,  and  hy  the  aid  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  deal  with 

that. 

16.  That  the  Chinese  are  most  successful  as  market-gardeners.     Per- 
haps in  this  character  they  are  hardly  equalled   in   the   skill    with   whicli 
they  hring  the  maximum  of  produce  out   of  tlie  ground,  and  though  not 
clever  in  tlie  management  of  horses,  in  the  tield  they   play  a   useful,  if  a 
sul)ordiimte  part. 

17.  That  if  Chinamen  dispensed  witli  tliose  conditions  of  Asiatic  civili- 
zation which  they  have  hitherto  insisted  on  taking  with  tliem  every  wliere  ; 
if  their  children  were  found  more  often  than  at  present  dressed  in  western 
garl)  and  their  books  under  their  arm  going  to  an  English  school,  hostility 
to  them  would  gradually  disappear.  In  fact,  a  few  briglit  Chinese  scliool 
Itovs  would  do  more  for  assimilation  than  all  the  measures  of  statesmen. 
There  is  little  dilierence  in  appearance  between  a  Chinaman  who  wears 
western  clothes  and  makes  a  western  toilet  and  the  Portuguese  or  the 
Italian,  who  would  l)e  welcomed  on  whatever  shores  immigration  was 
needed.  The  Japanese  wins  sympathy  everywhere,  and  in  some  ca?es  is 
actively  encouraged  l)ecause  he  adapts  liimself  to  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  settles. 

18.  Tliat  the  Chinaman  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  under  British  rule,  and  in 
Portland  under  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  hostility  to  him  is 
not  so  j^at  as  in  the  capital  of  Califoniia,  is  of  a  superior  type  to  the 
Chinaman  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  inference  is  that  he  impro\  es  accord- 
inc[  as  he  is  treated  well. 

19.  That  restrictive  legislation  in  tlie  United  States  has  of  necessity 
stimulated  white  immigration,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  the 
supply  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  if  the  Chinese  were  to  di.saj)- 
pear. 

20.  That  assuming  Chinese  immigrants  of  the  laboring  class  will  per- 
sist in  retaining  their  present  charactenstics  of  Asiatic  life,  where  these  are 
strikingly  i>eculiar  and  distinct  from  western,  and  that  the  influx  will 
continue  to  increase,  this  immigration  should  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament; 
but  no  legislation  should  be  such  as  would  give  a  shock  to  great  interests  and 
enter|)rises  established  before  any  probability  that  Parliament  would  inter- 
fere with  that  immigration  aro.se.  Que.stions  of  vested  rights  might  come  up, 
and  these  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  before  action  is  taken. 

21.  That,  therefore,  if  restrictive  legislation  were  considered  opportune 


To  His  Exce.llmry  the  Governor-Geiieral,  in  Couiicil  : 

The  Conniiissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  "subject  of 
Cliinese  immigration,  its  trade  relations,  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  objections 
taken  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  people  into  Canada,"  having  during  the  progress 
of  the  work  found  that  it  would  conduce  to  a  more  exhaustive  examination  and 
study  of  the  sui)ject  to  divide  their  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  obser- 
vations upon  that  branch  which  fell  more  particularly  to  myself. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HAMILTON   GRAY, 

Commissioni^r. 
Ottawa,   Februarv  21st,   188'). 
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31— "equally." 

45 — (erase)  **  cash." 

45—"  their." 

48 — (erase)  "recommended  by  Chinese." 

GO — add  "  opposite  Colonel  Bees'  evidence,  page  20, 

see   also    Dr.  Stout's  evidejice,    311," — in 

in  marginal  note. 
66 — add   opposite  23rd   line,   "  see  also    Dr.  Stout's 

evidence,  310. 
70 — "  labor,"  not  laborer. 
83— Text,  24th  line,  "  is,"  not  his. 
84—"  62  and  63,"  not  33. 
9G_"  Hertzlcll." 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MATERIAL    AND    PECUNIARY    ASPECT. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  evidence  gathered  in  British  Columbia,  and  British  Columbia, 
irith  reference  to  this  evidence  there  are  two  aspects  in  which  it  is  to  be 
regarded. 

1st.  Material  and  Pecuniary.  Aspects  1st  and 

2nd.  Moral  and  Social.  2nd- 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  Petition  from  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia 
which  originated  this  Commission,  that  the  Chinese  "  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Province  has  been  a  continual  source  of  expense — especially  in 
matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice."  "In  the  evasion  of  statements  in 
taxation.    In  leaving  their  sick  and  destitute  to  perish  and  being  in  every  P®""^"- 
walk  of  life  an  expensive  and  objectionable  class  of  inhabitants  "  and  "  by 
their  presence  materially  a£fecting  the  immigration  of  a  white  population." 
These  are  most  material  and  important  allegations  and  if  established 
would  fairly  demand  from  the  Dominion  Parliament,  within  whose  juris- 
diction this  question  comes — the  most  drastic  legislation. 
It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  as 
^       representing  its  people,  made  these  allegations,  without  having  enquired  Presumptions. 
into  the  facts,  and  obtained  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  these  assertions,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  ordinarily  intelligent  men  ;  nay  more,  when  these  facts 
are  stated  to  a  Parliament  composed  of  men  representing  the  various  in-  Parliament, 
twests  of   many    divergent   Provinces  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
Legislation  asked  to  be  adopted,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Legislature  of 
British  Columbia  to  lay  before  that  Parliament  and  its  members  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  Dominion,  Policy, 
and  to  enable  its  members  to  defend  before  their  several  constituencies  a 
line  of  action,  which  however  asserted  to  be  beneficial  to  British  Columbia 
▼odd  be  inconsistent  with  that  policy  and  might  injuriously  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Dominion.     It  cannot  be  admitted   that  so  little 
hiowJedge  of  Constitutional  Government  there  prevails  as  to  suppose, 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  Representatives  in  Parliament  from  that 
Province,   would  justify  the   passing  of   measures   affecting   the   whole  Assumption. 
X^minion,  and  apparently  in  contravention  of  the  Treaties  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  numerical  proportion  of  that  representation  was  simply  as  6  to  Numerical 
205.  It  was  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  ask  for  proof.     The  Legislature  proportion, 
of  British  Columbia  not  having  laid  such  proof  before  the  Parliament,  the 
Commission  was  issued  to  obtain  it. 

It   must  therefore  be  assumed  that  sitting  by   virtue  of  the  Royal 
Authority  in  British  Columbia,  and  having  invited  this  evidence  from  the 
L^islature  and  people  of  the    Province,  all   the   proof   that   could   be  Extent  of  proof, 
obtained  was  brought  before  the  Commission. 

It  is  that  proof   so  produced  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  analyse,  as  Analysis  of  B.  C. 
bearing  upon  the  statements  m^^de  in  the  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Bhtiih  Columbia. 
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Hetum  from  Col- 
lector of  Customs 
at  Victoria,  B.  (\ 


Provincial  trade 
with  China. 


Importations  by 
Chinese  firms. 


We  find  from  a  return  made  by  the  collector  of  Customs  at  Victoria, 
under  requisition  from  the  Commission,  dated  11th  of  August  1884  :  that 
for  ten  years  commencing  with  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1874,  and 
terminating  30th  June,  1884,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  value 
and  amount  of  duty  on  goods  imported  from  China  into  the  Province,  and 
entered  for  consumption.     Previous  to  1874,  no  returns  are  given. 

l^hat  increase  is  thus  shown  : — 


Year 

Value 

Duty  rec'd 

1874 

$    6,064 

$        174.47 

1875 

1,277 

194.60 

1876 

5,481 

1,994  85 

1877 

20,711 

8,392.48 

1878 

81,345 

22,940.23 

1879 

121,976 

30,410.78 

1880 

44,936 

14,186.25 

1881 

127,852 

39,204.48 

1882 

240,170 

78,433.65 

1883 

326,239 

104,738.66 

1884 

393,728 

111,300.15 

$1,369,779 

$411,970.60 

Duties  paid  1883, 
11.1-5  percent. 


1884. 12-.54  per  cent. 


Current  year. 
25  per  cent. 


Resume. 


Prospective 
returns  for  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 


Total  arrival  of 
paaaengers  for^ 
eight  years. 


This  Return  embraces  the  imports  from  China  entered  for  consumption 
generally,  and  the  duties  paid  by  importers  generally.  A  second  Return 
shows  of  these  total  amounts  what  proportions  were  entered  and  duties 
paid  on,  directly  by  the  Chinese  firms  or  traders  themselves.  Taking 
the  fiscal  years  terminating  in  June.  1883  and  1884  as  the  latest 
illustrations  : 

In  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1st,  1882,  to  June  30th,  1883,  the  amount 
of  duty  so  paid  by  the  Chinese  firms  was  $87,459,  out  of  a  total  revenue 
of  $798,604.67,  or  at  the  rate  of  11  1-5  per  cent. 

In  the  year  from  the  1st  July,  1883,  to  30th  June,  1884,  the  amount 
of  duty  so  paid  was  $99,779.75,  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  $790,676,  or  at 
the  rate  of  12*.'>4  per  cent. 

The  monthly  return  for  the  first  month  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1884,  to  the  1st  of  August,  shows  amount  of  duty  so  paid 
by  the  Chinese  firms,  $19,319.71,  out  of  a  total  of  $77,208,  or  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent. 

Thus  we  find  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  Chinese  trade  m 
British  Columbia  has  contributed  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Dominion 
the  sum  of  $411,970.60,  or  nearly  half  a  million,  and  of  that  amount  in 
the  last  two  years  the  trade  has  so  increased  that  the  duties  paid  by  the 
Chinese  importers  alone  have  amounted  to  $187,238,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  collected  from  Customs  in  the 
Province,  and,  assuming  the  return  given  by  the  Collector  for  the  month 
of  July,  1884,  as  an  average  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  on  30th  June, 
1885,  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  Chinese  importers  alone  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  would  be  $231,836.52,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
assuming  the  total  increase  of  revenue  to  be  in  relative  proportion. 

Later  returns  from  the  Collector  for  the  months  of  August  s^nd  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  give  for  the  former  $9,267.08,  for  the  latter  9,753.91,  or  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  $38,340.62,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$153,362.48  for  the  year. 

From  the  same  Collector  we  have  returns  of  the  number  of  passengers 
entering  the  port  of  Victoria  during  the  last  eight  years.  (It  may  here  be 
stated  that  up  to  this  time  the  great  bulk  of  arrivals  has  been   at  that 
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jport.)  Of  those  passengers  coming  from  the  ports  on  Puget  Sound  and  San 

Francisco  we  have,  during  the  four  fiscal  years   1881,  1882,  1883  and 

1884,  a  total  of  white  passengers  of  27,256,  and  of  Chinese  from  the  same  Whius  27.256. 

ports  and  also  direct  from  China  a  total  of  15,701.— An   examination  in  of  Chinese  iimni- 

detail  of  these  returns  will  show  that  of  the  Chinese  so  coming  into  the  »«^tion  15.701. 

Province  more  than  half  came  in  the  years  1882  and   1883,  when  the 

demand  for  labor  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

was  at  its  height. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  arrivals  for  the  five  preceeding  years  : 
1876,  1877,  1878,  1879  and  1880,  only  amounted  to  2,326,  making  the 
entire  number  for  the  eight  years  18,027.  It  will  be  observed  no  memo- 
randum of  returning  or  out-going  passengers,  white  or  Chinese,  is  given  ; 
And  no  death-rate  of  the  Chinese  in  the  province. 

From    the    Collector    of    Inland    Revenue    we    have    the    following  Excise  revenue. 
returns : 

1st.  Statement  of  excise  revenue  received  from  European  cigar  manufacturers 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Ist  July  1883  and  ending  30th  June  1884, 
and  for  the  three  months  commencing  Ist  Julv  and  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember 1884. 

Received  from  Ist  July  1883 )  duty  on  cigars. . .  $  5,682.70 
ending  30th  June  1884.     /licences 300.00 

$  5,982. 70 

Three  months  ending  30th  \ duty  on  cigars....  $  1,252.12 
September  1884.  /licences 300.00 

$  1 552.12 
Victoria,  October  14th,  1884 

2nd.  Statement  of  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  mauufacturers  in  British 
Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June  1884,  and  for  three 
months  ending  the  30th  September  1884. 

Fiscal  year  ending  :iOth)  duty  on  cigars $  1,581.75 

June  1884.  /licences 150.00 

$  1,731.75 

Three  montlis  ending  30th  )  duty  on  cigars $  529.53 

September  1884.  /licences 150.00 

$  679.53 
Victoria,  B.C.,  October  14th,  1884. 

These  returns  suggest  two  points  hereafter  for  consideration. 

1st.  The  question  of  benefit  or  burden  as  bearing   upon  the  geiieml  Queetions. 
revenue  and  trade  of  the  Dominion. 

2nd.  Whether  if  Chinese  immigration  into  British  Columbia  and  Can-  whether  normal 
ada  lie  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  normal,  or  exceptional  only,  dependent  upon  or  exceptionaL 
circumstances  ;  in  one  case  requiring  stringent  legislation  to  correct  it,  in 
the  other  correcting  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  causes  which  created 
it. 

In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Commission  to  the  Provincial  Govern-  payment  of 
ment  of  British  Columbia  for  a  return  of  the  Provincial  taxes  paid  by  the  H^^K^^rSii^*"^ 
Chinese  throughout  the  province,  a  return  was  made  only   of  the  taxes 
paid  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  and  the  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  districts  for 
the  two  years  from  the  1st  January,  1882,  to  31.st   December,  1882,  from 
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Increase  ratio. 


Municipal  Taxa* 
tion  at  victoria. 


Indications. 


Expense  to 

Administration 

Justice. 


of 


Report  of  the 
Minister  of 
Finance. 


Jaauary,  1883,  to  December,  1883,  and  the  half  year  from  January,  1884, 
to  July  Ist,  1884,  as  follows  : — 

1882 572  at  $3  per  capita $1,716  00 

1883 102      "  "  3,306  00 

1884 half-year,  1,040  "  3,120  00 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  amounts  paid  in  these  two  districts 
alone  were  in  an  increased  ratio,  more  than  doubling  itself  each  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  returns  for  the  rest  of  the  Province 
were  not  made,  as  in  estimating  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  a 
matter  be  one  of  profit  or  loss,  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  where  such  evidence 
is  not  supplied. 

By  a  return  from  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  and  Accountant 
of  the  city  of  Victoria,  we  find  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese  residents  in 
the  City  of  Victoria,  for  five  years,  from  1st  of  January,  1879,  to  31st  of 
December,  1883,  classified  under  four  different  heads:  of  trades*  licenses, 
water  rents,  road  tax,  and  real  estate  tax,  as  follows  : 

In  1879 $5,827  00 

1880 6,191  00      - 

1881 6,562  00 

1882 7,712  oO 

1883 8,414  00 

accompanied  with  the  following  observations  : — 

"  The  road  tax  is  approximate,  having  been  ba-sed  ujMm  the  income  of 
one  year  for  an  average. 

"  The  amount  under  head  of  i-eal  estate  tax  is  small.  This  is  owing  to 
"  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four  who  own  re,al  estate  in  the  city,  but 
"several  of  the  leading  firms  have  erected  this  year  substantial  buildings 
**  on  leasehold  property,  upon  which  in  future  undt»r  the  terms  of  their 
"  leases  they  will  have  to  pay  the  real  estate  tax." 

These  returns  indicate  an  increasing  investment  of  their  productive 
labor  by  the  Chinese  in  the  business  and  proj)erty  of  the  (country  Iwth 
real  and  personal ;  or,  secondly,  a  clearly  improved  modi'  of  getting  over 
their  alleged  habit  of  evading  the  payment  of  taxes. 

To  a  request  from  the  Commission  to  the  Provincial  (ioveninient  for  a 
return  of  the  expense  to  the  administration  of  justice  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chinese  in  the  Province,  the  attorney  general  regretted  his 
inability  to  supply  it,  but  by  an  examination  of  the  public  accounts  for 
the  half  year  from  1st  July  to  31st  December  1882,  we  find  a  statement 
given  in  detail,  which  in  the  absence  of  other  information  may  ])resumably 
be  taken  as  an  average. 

It  is  the  report  of  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Finance,  dated  28th  Feb- 
ruary, 1883,  laid  before  the  Government  and  Local  Assembly,  duly  audited 
and  classified  under  different  heads,  in  the  ordinary  and  customary  mode 
of  such  official  documents  when  prepared  for  the  information  of  Parliament 
and  the  people. 

We  find  the  total  amount  for  the  admin  ist  I'ation  of  justice  (other  than 
salaries)  to  be  $8,857.84  including  jury  fees,  witness  expenses,  meals  and 
the  other  incidentals  attendant  on  the  trial  of  criminals. 

This  report  gives  in  detail  the  different  causes  by  name,  in  which  the 
expenses  are  incurred,  showing  in  detail  how  they  are  incurred  and  the 
total  amount  in  each  particular  prosecution,  from  the  constables'  fees  to 
the  jury's  dinner,  with  some  generul  charges  to  a  small  amount  which  may 
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fairly  be  equally  distributed  among  the  diflTerent  classes,  Chinese,  Indians 
and  whites. 
The  amounts  so  given  in  detail  as  far  as  an  analysis  of  this  report  will  Kxpenses  of  pro- 

pennit,  as  specicJly   incurred   in  prosecutions  against  the   Chinese  are  ^^^^  ^^^' 

t686.65 ;  in  prosecutions  against  the  Indians  $575  ;  and  in  prosecution 

against  white  men  $922.85, 
As  bearing  on  this  same  branch  of  the  question  we  have  a  return  from  Police  reports  as 

the  superintendant  of  police  of  the  city  of  Victoria  of  the  number  of  cases,  here. 

whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  before  the  police  court  for  live  and  a  half 

jearefrom  January  Ist,  1879  to  June  30th  1884,  as  follows  : 

Year.  Whites.      Indians.      Chinese. 

1879 291  255  75 

1880 295  233  69 

1881  354  194  24 

1882 375  211  53 

1883 394  217  43 

1884 305  153  32 

2,014  1,263  296 

(Xote :    In  the  enumeration  of  whites  are  included    all    others    than 

Chinese  and  Indians). 
Also  a  return  from  the  Warden  of  the   Penitentiary  at  New  West-  penitentiary 

minster  of  the  number  of  convicts  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  from  ro^"'*'*^. 

the  1st  January,  1880,  to  the  30th  June,  1884,  3  J  years,  classified  accord- 
ing to  race,  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of  1 25  convicts  during  that 
feriod  40  were  Chinese. 

These   reports  do  not,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  Chinese  as  a  class  Result, 
are  any  greater    burden   upon  the  jvdministration   of    justice  than  the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  or  that  the  expenses  relative  thereto 
caused  by  their  presence  in  the  Province  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
taxes  they  pay  as  compared  which  such  other  classes. 

As  bearing  on  this  same  jM)int,  the  material  or  pecuniary  asj)ect  of  the 
question,  we  must  now  examine  a  very  carefully  prepared  document 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  merchants  carrying  on  business  in  Keimrt  of  ('hinese 
British  Columbia,  in  answer  to  the  enquiries  made  to  them  by  the  Com-  '"<^»'^*»*"^ts. 
missioners,  a  mode  of  obtaining  information  reconmiended  by  Mr.  De 
Cosmos,  member  of  Parliament  from  British  Columbia,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  aj)pointed  in  1879  to  inquire  into 
this  subject,  the  Report  of  which  Connnittee  with  the  evidence  taken 
before  it  will  be  hereinafter  mo.ie  particularly  referred  to. 

This  document  was  prepared  and  is  si^rned  by  "Huang  Sic  Chen,"  a 
Chinese  gentleman  sent  on  from  Han  Francisco  l)y  the  Chinese  Consulate 
to  communicate  with  his  countrvmen  and  lav  their  (;ase  ]>efore  the  Com- 
missioners. 

It  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

Of  it,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  at  present  only  those  parts  l)earin^  on 
tiiis  material  aspect,  leaving  for  further  considenition  its  other  parts  bear- 
ing on  the  social  and  moral  aspect. 

It  displays  an  order  and  methodical  arrangement  not  nnworthy  of  our 
higher  civilization,  and  supplies  much  of  the  infonnation  hoped  for  and 
expected  from  the  local  authorities  in  British  Columbia. 

Apart  from  its  credibility  which  the  examination  induces,  it  may  l>e  i^eputation  in 
observed  that   according  to  the  information  obtained    by   the   Commis-  rtnanciaJdeaUnp& 
sioners  from  the  banking  institutions  and   leading  business  firms  in  San  tutionsin  san 
Francisco  and  Victoria,  the  higher  classes  of  the  Chinese  are  remarkable  ^^"0^1^^.^  '^^^ 
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;8ee  Brook '8  Kv. 
in  San  FranciBco. 
p.  31  and  32. 
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Taxation  or  non- 
voluntary pay- 
ment. 


HuIinK  idea. 
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tion  systt»m. 


LjilM)rors. 


Non-iutfrftTcMK't' 
with  skilled  labor. 


OtluT  employ- 
nient.s. 


Financial  Ktat**- 
mont. 


Trade. 


for  probity  and  accuracy  in  all  businoBs  timasactions,  and  the  dealings  of 
their  mercantile  firms  are  carried  on  with  strict  konor  and  integrity.  Iii 
San  Francisco,  where  all  payments  by  and  at  the-  banks  are  made  in  gold, 
they  are  found  to  be  most  reliable. 

Among  the  laboring  or  working  classes,  while  they  will  haggle  on  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  yet  when  a  contract  is  closed,  it  is  always  carried 
out  strictly  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  payment  on  per- 
formance exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  At  the  same  time  all  pay- 
ments demanded  from  the  Chinese  to  which  they  have  not  previously 
given  their  assent,  whether  in  the  shape  of  taxation  provincial,  municipal 
or  otherwise,  or  contributions  for  any  purpose,  will  be  resisted  by  every 
means,  artifice  and  device,  whether  truthful  or  untruthful,  which  their 
ingenuity  can  suggest,  or  which  in  their  belief  or  expectation  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  the  payment  of  such  demand.  The  ruling  idea  of  their 
transacti(ms,  seems  to  he  faith  in  an  agreement  only,  or  in  a  voluntary 
contribution. 

This  report  gives  the  total  numbers  of  Chinese  in  the  Province  at  the 
time  of  its  transmission,  (8eptenil>er  1884)  including  men,  women  and 
children  10,550.  The  Collector  of  customs  assumed  the  number  to  be 
about  13,000,  while  the  general  opinion  as  expressed  places  it  at  15,000. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  Returns  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
the  incoming  numbers  during  the  eight  years  were  about  18,000,  fluctuat- 
ing from  small  numbers  during  the  first  five  years,  to  large  numbers 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  from  no  authority,  either  Dominion, 
Provincial  or  municipal  in  British  Columbia,  has  any  return  been  attain- 
able of  the  outgoing  nuinl)ers  or  the  death  rate  during  these  eight  years. 
The  outgoing  numbers  during  the  first  five  years  previous  to  the  active 
commencement  of  the  niilway  works,  and  during  the  last  three  with  the 
death  rate,  may  perhaps  approximately  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  C'liinese  return,  the  estimate  of  the  collector,  and  the  general 
public  estimate  of  the  numliers  at  present  in  the  Province. 

The  Hepoi-t  so  presented  on  Ixihalf  of  the  Chinese  merchants  gives  the 
iiuml»ers  an  I  occujjations  in  detail,  at  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  centres  of 
business  in  the  Province,  coniniencinij  with  Victoria  and  going  on 
through  New- Westminster,  Nanaimo,  the  coal  and  mining  districts,  the 
fanning  and  canning  districts,  and  wherever  so  far  as  known  the  Chinese 
are  to  l»e  found. 

It  evinces  a  system  of  re^^istration  among  themselves  and  a  facility  for 
obtaining  information  much  to  be  commended. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  the  total  adult  male  imputation,  to 
l)e  about  9,<S70,  and  of  this  nuiul>er  about  7,200  to  be  engaged,  as  railroad^ 
milling,  mining,  farming,  and  canning  lalK)rers  throughout  the  Province, 
in  no  way  except  in  one  instance  where  in  the  City  of  Victoria  130  are 
employcHi  jus  i>oot- makers,  interfering  with  skilled  labor,  the  employment 
of  mechanics,  or  special  industrial  pursuits. 

How  far  the.sc  several  industries,  milling,  mining,  canning,  and  railroad 
consti'uction  could  have  l>een  carried  on  without  this  source  of  labor 
supply,  will  hereafter  l>e  considenxl.  The  remaining  2,670,  are  classified 
as  finding  employment  as  cooks,  servants,  washing  men,  merchants,  store 
employe<\s  tV'c,  and  also  in  other  personal  avocations,  among  their  own 
country-men,  l)arl»ei*s,  doctors,  butchers,  <fcc. 

A  .still  more  important  element  in  this  Report  is  the  financial  state- 
ment of  their  position. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  in  British  Columbia  nnntuilly  is  about  $1,320,000,  and 
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^(f  duties  paid  to  the  Dominion  authorities  for  Customs  and  internal 
revenue  amount  to  $152,300,  namely,  $150,000  duties,  and  $2,300,  Inland  Revenue, 
revenue.     The  amount  of  $150,000,  exceeds  that  given  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  would  be  within  the  amount  for 
the  current  tiseal  year,  taking  the  first  months  payment  as  an  average  : 
or  closely  coinciding  with  it,   taking  the  quarter.     That  the  trade  done  ^^tSiTpJJJ^^oe 
hy  them  with  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States  amounts  to  $500,000, 
while  that  with  the  white  merchants  in  British  Columbia  alone  amounts 
U)  |400,0OO.     That  the   approximate  amount  paid   for  freightage  and  ^oaA  tolls, 
drayage  comes  to  $26,000.     And  for  road  tolls  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia   to  $13,000.     That   the    value   of   real    estate   owned  by  the 
Chinese  throughout  British  Columbia  is  estimated  by  them  at  $100,000. 
That  at  the  city  of  Victoria  alone  the  payment  of  postage  and  telegraph- 
ing is  $3,000,  exclusive  of  such  payments  elsewhere  in  the  Province.  That 
the  sums   paid    in    salaries  and  expenditures  of  living  by  the  Chinese 
merchants  amount  to  $141,000  yearly. 

With  reference    to    the  City  of  Victoria    alone,    it  is  stated  that  the  J5-*'^^i^p|^*'  ^''^^' 
rents  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  the  white  owners  of  property  amount  an- 
nually to  $27,000  ;  for  rents  on   730   acres  of  cultivated  ground  and  Rents  in  vicinity. 
charcoal  places  in  the  vicinity  to  $6,180,  (or  a  total   of  $33,180)   for  gas, 
11.770  ;  for  premiums  of  insurance  on  buildings  and  merchandise,  $2,560  ; 
for  interest  to  white  people  on  borrowed  cash  $8,400,  or  a  total  of  $45,910, 
for  rents,  interest,  gas,  and  insurance. 
To  the  City  of  Victoria  in  its  municipal  or  corporate  capacity. 

For  trade  licenses $7,560  Municipal  taxes. 

Assessment  on  Real  Estate — 500 

Todty  revenue  and  taxes 1,100 

For  water  rates 4,440 

Or  a  total  of. $13,600 

The  value    of   brick    and    frame  huildines   owned   by  the  Chinese  in  ^**}*i2  °"*?*^?,j 
V-      •     •  •  1         flkoi  /\/\/\       !•      1  •  1    A-/\  r\/\j^    IT  1    1  •      and.  irame  Duilci- 

Mctona  IS  estimated  at  $81,000,  of  which  $/ 0,000,  has  been  expended  m  in^. 

the  last  fourteen  months. 

In  this  return  of  the  amount  paid  for  city  taxes  a  marked  discrepancy 

will  ^)e  observed  between  it  and  that  given  at  page  (7)  by  Mr.  Russell  the 

treasurer  for  the  city  of  Victoria. 

Tbf  attention  of  both  parties  was   immediately  called   by  the  commis-  pifferoncc 

11  fi  ck/*  \    K  1  1  •      !•/«»  1  1         ^«        between  returas. 

sioners  by  letter  of  ioth  September  to  this  dinerence,  and  an  explanation 

requested.     A  reply  from  the  secretary  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  Huan 

^k  Chen,  under  date  of    1 4th  of  October  was  received  on  the  24th  and  is 

a.<  follows  :— 

''  Imperial  Chinese  Consulate  General." 

"  San  Francisco,  October  14th,  1884. 

"To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

"  Chinese  Commission,  Ottawa, 

'*  8iB, — I   have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Explanation  by 
"  iSeptember  26th,  in  which  you  desire  me  to  explain   certain  discrepan-  ^ry!^*^   ^^^ 
**  cies  as  between  my   statement  and   that  of  Mr.  Russell,   collector  of 
'•  taxes  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

**  In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  obtaining  the  facts  act  forth  in  my 
*•  report  to  you  I  visited  each  firm  and  compiled  the  items  from  the 
"  books  of  the  Chinese  firms.  But,  I  presume,  the  difference  of  the 
"  amounts  of  taxes  as  given  by  the  eollector  is  this  ;  that  during  this 


11  opium  licenses 
at  fSoO  each,  12 
spirit  licenses  at 
960  each,  $6100. 


No  explanation  by 
City  Treasurer  of 
Victoria. 


Nature  and 
character  of 
importations. 


Same  as  ordinnrj' 
consumption  by 
otherp. 


"  year,  since  April  and  May  (1884),  there  have  been  ten  new  firms 
"  established  in  Victoria,  and  the  amounts  of  taxes  paid  for  their  new 
"  licenses  have  been  entered  in  their  books  as  accounts  for  the  year  1884. 
"  That  ray  report  embraced  payments  made  up  to  August,  1884,  while 
"  that  of  the  collector  was  for  the  year  1883. 

^*  I  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  that  at  the  time 
when  I  compiled  the  items,  I  found  that  there  were  issued  to  the  Chinese 
firms  for  the  year  1884,  eleven  opium  licenses  at  $500  each,  and  twelve 
spirit  licenses  at  $50  each,  which  amounts  would  give  a  difference  of 
$6,100. 

"  All  the  items  set  forth  in  my  report  were  shown  from  the  books, 
vouchers,  and  receipts  of  the  firms.  When  you  will  see  the  returns  of  the 
collector  for  the  year  1884,  there  can  be  no  question  that  my  statements 
are  verified. 

"  I  trust,  however,  that  the  discrepancies  between  my  report  and  that 
of  the  collector  are  owing  to  the  different  dates — 1883  and  1884." 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HuANo  Sic  Chen, 

Secretary. 

No  reply  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Russell. 

To  this  same  return  are  added  two  other  important  statements  in  rela- 
tion to  trade. 

First,  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  by  the  Chinese  merchants 
from  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Second,  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  purchased  by  Chinese  merchants  in 
British  Columbia  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  in  the  province. 

1st.  Rice,  tea,  oil,  liquors,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  china  ware,  drugs,  silk 
goods,  paper  ware,  books  and  stationery,  matting,  clothes,  shoes-opium, 
»Joss-paper  and  sticks. 

2nd.  Cloth  goods,  woolen,  linen,  cloth  caps,  boots,  stockings,  furs,  kerosine 
oil,  candles,  matches,  papers,  soaps,  tobacco,  cigars,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  sweet 
meats,  salt,  pigs,  lard,  beef,  butter,  fish,  fowls,  wines,  ducks,  nails,  tools, 
plates,  horses,  carriages,  waggons,  watches,  rope,  tennis,  lamps,  fuels,  coal, 
hard  and  iron  ware,  glass  and  crockery,  wooden  ware,  «fec. 

Thus  with  one  single  exception  of  the  Joss-paj>er  and  Joss  sticks,  we 
find  the  goods  imported  by  them  and  bought  by  them  from  the  British 
Columbia  merchants  are  the  ordinary  goods  used  and  consumed  by  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  countries  resident  in  the  province  without  dis- 
tinction increasing  the  demand  and  supply  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
swelling  the  ordinary  volume  of  trade  without  reference  to  race,  or  place 
of  manufacture,  and  contributing  so  far  as  an  increase  of  trade  goes  to 
the  general  advancement  and  business  of  the  country  and  of  the  city  of 
Victoria  in  particular. 

As  bearing  on  this  point,  it  is  well  to  note  the  co-relevant  testimony 
given  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  Chinese  consul,  Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  page 
40. 

"Q.  What  proportion  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Chinese  in  this  city 
comes  from  China  % — A.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  material  (clothing)  worn 
by  the  Chinese  is  of  American  manufacture.  No  food,  except  a  few  of 
choice  eatables  are  im)K)rted.  Rice  was  largely  imported  last  year  over 
41,000,000  j)ounds  which  paid  a  duty  of  2i  cents  per  pound.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Chinese  work  cheap,  because  they  live  upon  rice.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  rice  costs  by  the  quantity  $6  per  100 
pounds,  while  flour  from  wheat  is  only  $2.50  j^er  100  pounds.    ' 
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There  is  also  another  statement  prepared,  it  must  be  assumed  to  meet  ^IS^^  ®'*u* 
.1         ,  ,  i/-^i.  I  .  i?i«i'         •!  earnings  Iroin  tli© 

the  charge,  that  the  Chinese  carry  the  earnings  of  their  lajor  in  large  Proylnce. 

amounts  to  their  own  country.     It  gives  the  per  contra  of  the  account, 

showing  the  individual  Chinese  laborer*s  annual  expenses  as  against  his 

profits.     This  is  with  reference  to  the  laborer  alone.    Placing  his  earnings 

at  $25  per  month,  or  1(300  a  year,  it  deducts  his  expenses  at  $257,  and 

leaves  an  annual  gain  to  him  of  $45. 

The  British  Columbia  statement  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

See  Broooks  testimony  at  San  Francisco,  page  29,  where  this  annual 
gain  as  remitted  to  China  is  estimated  at  $30. 

There  are  one  or  two  principles  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  Principles, 
part  of  the  question.  First,  if  a  man  earns  his  money  honestly  he  has  a 
right  to  carry  it  where  he  pleases.  Secondly,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
his  labor  has  benefited  the  country  to  the  extent  of  his  service,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  paid.  He  leaves  his  labor  and  he  takes  his  earnings. 
Thirdly,  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  do  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
trading  portion  of  mankind.  Half  the  merchants  in  Victoria  look  forward 
to  taking  their  earnings  as  soon  as  they  deem  they  have  realized  sufficient 
to  the  old  country  to  live  on. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  the  English  speaking  race  wherever  they  Common  costom. 
go  as  business  men.  In  China  they  do  exactly  what  the  Chinaman  is 
accused  of  doing  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  their  predominant  idea,  and 
it  is  only  when  by  their  treatment  in  the  foreign  country,  becoming  natur- 
alized and  acquiring  the  local  right  to  intervene  in  its  management,  their 
accumulation  of  property  which  will  be  benefited  by  their  remaining, 
their  own  personal  self  interest,  and  their  being  put  on  an  equality  in 
every  respect  as  to  legal  rights  with  the  most  favored  in  the  land,  that 
English  residents  entirely  abandon  the  idea  of  leaving. 

By  Provincial  Legislation  in  British  Columbia  and  the  general  hosti-  Exclusion, 
lity  evinced  towards  them,  the  Chinese  are  practically  prohibited  from 
becoming  attached  to  the  country.  They  are  made,  so  far  as  Provincial 
Legislation  can  go,  perpetual  aliens,  and  with  the  Indians  are  by  positive 
terms  denied  the  political  and  municipal  franchises  attached  to  property 
and  person,  conceded  to  other  British  subjects,  bom  or  naturalized,  when 
of  sufficient  age  to  exercise  them. 

Of  these  men  doing  business  in  the  Province  to  $1,300,000  a  year,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  Dominion  revenue,  permitted  by  Dominion 
legislation  to  be  natui-alized  and  become  British  subjects,  not  one  how- 
ever respectable  in  character,  well  informed,  or  law  abiding,  however 
contributing  to  the  public  and  municipal  revenues  by  payment  of  Domi- 
nion, Provincial  and  Local  taxation,  is  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  public  welfare.  It  is  but  human  nature  under  the 
circumstances  to  take  their  earnings  from  the  place.  What  Englishmen 
do  it  hardly  becomes  Englishmen  to  object  to  in  others.  There  is  no 
estimate  however  of  the  actual  amount  in  gold  the  Chinese  really  take 
out  of  the  country,  nor  any  approximation  made  thereto. 

Their  own  views  on  this  point  may  l)e  gathered  from  the  answer  of 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  page  41. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  impart  ?--A.  *'  I  would  like  to 
sjiy  this.  That  it  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries  to  remain,  but  only  to  earn  a  sum  of  money  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  China.  It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  our  people  commenced 
emigrating  to  other  lands.  A  large  number  have  gone  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Manilla,  Cochin-China  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  are 
permanently  settled  there  with   their  families.     In  Cuba,   fully  seventy- 
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five  per  cent,  have  married  native  women,  and  adopted  those  Islands 
their  future  homes.  Many  of  those  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  hav 
done  the  same.  This  of  course  depends  wholly  upon  their  treatment  in  anj^ 
country  they  emigrate  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  assimilate  a» 
readily  as  the  German,  Irish,  English  and  other  Euroj^ean  immigrants 
who  come  here,  as  their  civilization  is  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
China.  There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  foreigners  in  China,  but  few  of 
whom  have  brought  their  families,  and  the  number  is  very  small  indeed 
who  have  adopted  that  country  as  their  future  home.  You  must  recollect 
that  the  Chinese  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  are  denied  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  extended  to  others  in  the  way  of  citizenship  ;  the  laws 
compel  them  to  remain  aliens.  I  know  a  great  many  Chinese  will  be  glad 
to  remain  here  permanently  with  their  families,  if  they  are  allowed  to  \)e 
naturalized  and  can  enjoy  privileges  and  rights." 

Charges  of  deser-       In  this   same  phase  of  the  question  comes  the  statement    "  that  their 

sustained.  sick  and  destitute  are  left  to  perish  uncared  for  and  in  every  walk  of  life 

they  prove  themselves  to  be  an  expensive  and  objectionable  class  of 
inhabitants." 

This  statement  must  have  been  put  into  the  Petition  through  inadver- 
tence.  In  the  course  of  the  enquiry — not  only  was  no  proof  given  that  any 
expense  had  ever  been  incurred  by  the  Province  or  the  City  of  Victoria, 
City  of  New- Westminster  or  any  of  the  Munieipalities,  for  sick  and 
destitute  Chinese, — but  the  Attorney  General  in  his  examination  in 
answer  to  a  direct    enquiry    to  that  effect  said   "  we  have  not  had  to 

Mr.  Robert  Ward,  support  Chinese  emigrants  "  and   Mr.  Robert  Ward  one  of  the  leading 

merchants  of  Victoria  to  whom  most  of  the  ships  bringing  Chinese  Immi- 
grants were  consigned,  states  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  on 
that  point  :  "  the  majority  of  emigrants  from  China  consists  of  laborers 
from  18  to  40  years  of  age,"  in  1882  my  firm  had  between  5,000  and 
6,000  Chinese  emigrants  consigned  to  them  from  Hong  Kong  ;  these  men 

Health  on  arrival,  were  under  engagement  to  the  contractor  of  the  Pacific   Railroad  and 

arrived  in  ten  difterent  vessels,  each  ship  carried  one  or  more  surgeons  as 
required  by  the  Government  regulations  in  Hong  Kong  and  these  surgeons 
each  reported  to  me  favorably  on  the  health  of  these  passengers.  Probably 
not  over  eight  men  out  of  the  numbers  I  have  given  died  at  sea,  the  men 
were  landed  on  arrival  and  at  once  dispatched  to  the  interior  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  railroad  construction." 

In  answer  to  the  direct  enquiry  :  "  Have  you  any  system  of  public 
fund  relief,  and  do  they  often  become  a  burden  on  that  fund  or  u]>on  the 

Unsustained  private  charity  of  white  citizens  't ''   the  answer  was  :   "  None  excepting 

chargre.  benevolent  societies,  and  I  have  nevm-  heard  of  a  Ciiinese  resident  having 

received  relief  from  any  of  sucli  .societies.''  The  Attorney -General  men- 
tioned but  one  instance  where  a  charge  had  been  made,  namely,  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  but  in  that  case  it  was  shown  that 
the  charge  had  l>een  investigated  in  the  Supreme  Court,  was  not  sustained, 
and  the  defendant  had  been  immediately  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

But  this  phase  of  the  case  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  trade  with  China.  Its  magni- 
tude far  exceeds  the  contemplation  of  tiie  piomoters  of  this  movement, 
and  must  have  escaped  their  consideration.  An  American  writer,  in 
1877,  in  contrasting  the  trade  of  his  own  country  with  China  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  makes  the  following  observations  : 

Baglish  trade.  "  England  has  the  largest   share  of  the  trade  of  China  ;  she  took  the 

lead  when  the  country  was  oj)ened  to  commerce,  and  has  managed  to 
maintain  it.     The  entrances  and  clearance  of  British  steamei*s  at  Sanghai 
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(or  a  recent  year  were  1,029,  and  of  American  ships  for  the  same  period 
821.  Of  sailing  vessels  there  were  414  British  entrances  against  211 
American.  The  total  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  1,443  British, 
uA  1,032  American,  the  former  with  an  aggregate  of  1,087,605  tons,  and 
the  latter  with  697,283  tons.  The  average  tonnage  |>erhaps  is  greater  for 
British  than  for  American  commerce,  as  one  can  readily  perceive  by 
an&iysiB  of  the  above  figures.  For  the  year  under  consideration  (for 
freight  imports  at  Shanghai  gther  than  specie)  Great  Britain  is  put  down 
for  20,790,000  taels,  India  for  16,613,000,  Singapore  and  the  Straits  for 
518,000,  Australia  for  488,000." 

A  tael  is  worth  $1,33^,  therefore  by  the  simple  process  of  adding  one-  ^  tael. 
third  we  have  the  actual  amount  in  dollars  as  follows  : — 

(Tteat  Britain 20,790,000  +  6,930,000  -  $27,720,000 

India 16,613,000  +  5,537,666  -    22,150,666 

Singapore 518,000  +     172,666  =         690,666 

Australia 488,000+     162,666  -         650,666 

Total $51,211,998 

For   Great    Britain  and    three  of   her   possessions  $51,211,998  at  one  Canadian  trade 
port  alone  in  China  in  one  year.  ^^^^  China. 

The  Canadian  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  as  returned  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  shows  a  striking  increase,  having  nearly  quadrupled 
itself  in  five  years.      It  is  as  follows  : — 

Statement  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  from  and  exported  to  China  and 
Japan  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  during  each  year  from  1879  to  1884, 
inclusive  : 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883. 
1884. 


Imported. 


$  448,962 
893,911 
1,410,973 
1,529,042 
1,645,254 
1,909,562 


Exported. 


$  56,551 

37,546 

19,761 

106,675 

105,388 

60,979 


TotcU  aggregate 
trade. 


$  505,513 
931,457 
1,430,734 
1,635,717 
1,750,642 
1,970,541 


Customs  Department,  Ottawa,  Oct  25, 1884. 


J.  JOHNSON, 

Commisnoner  of  Customs, 


Thus  we  see  that  the  aggregate  of  Canadian  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  for  the  year  1884  alone  amounted  to  $1,970,541,  of  which  $1,848,- 
587  paid  duty  to  the  Dominion  revenue  and  contributed  to  the  finances 
of  Canada — being  upon  tea,  rice,  etc.,  necessaries  of  life  which  could  not 
be  raised  or  grown  in  Canada. 

All  of  these  statistics  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  bearing  upon  the 
general  propositions  hereinafter  to  be  laid  down. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Industries 
•developcMl. 


Salmon  canneries. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  their  presence  on  the  development  of 
the  Province  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  several  industries  that 
would  not  have  succeeded — perhaps  it  might  be  said  undertaken — if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  labor. 

The  value  of  the  canned  salmon  put  up  for  exportation  and  consump- 
tion in  British  Columbia  amounted  in 


"Value. 


Vegetable 
gardening. 


1879  to $  395,882.54 

1880  to 450,781.52 

1881  to 1,142,288.00 

1882  to 1,458,982  00 

These  returns  are  severally  taken  from  the  Canadian  Almanack  for  the 
years  1881,  1882,  1883  and  1884.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Official  Inspector 
of  Fisheries  for  British  Columbia,  in  his  return  to  the  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  dated  11th  January,  1882  (page  20),  gives  the  yield  and 
value  somewhat  differently,  namely,  for 

1880 $  713,335.32 

1881 1,454,321.26 

1882,  in  his  report  dated  20th  February,  1883.    1,402,83550 

1883,  report  dated  15th  Feb.  1884 1,079,606,00 

The  falling  off  in  the  last  year  being  due  to  a  periodical  fluctuation 
every  five  years  of  the  number  of  the  salmon  entering  the  Fraser  River, 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  a  purely  natural  and  explicable  cause." 

But  even  at  the  lowest  of  these  statements  the  industry  is  most  impor- 
tant, and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  could  not  have  been  prosecuted 
without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor,  as  shown  in  the  testimony  of  several  of 
the  leading  firms  carrying  on  that  business  on  the  Fraser  River. 

The  Commissioners  would  here  observe  that  they  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  before  themselves  in 
British  Columbia,  as  copiously  as  they  will  be  found  in  the  following 
chapter  to  have  been  made  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1879 — the  former  being  printed  in  full  in  this 
report  and  submitted  with  it  can  be  referred  to  with  much  greater  facility 
than  the  latter,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Sessional  papers  of  the 
House  five  years  ago,  aud  therefore  not  so  readily  at  the  command  of  the 
public  or  those  now  interested  in  this  question. 

Vegetable  Gardening  is  another  industry  which  also  may  be  said  to 
owe  its  existence  in  British  Columbia,  in  a  great  extent — to  them — and 
of  which  they  now  practically  have  the  control. — The  profits  from  it  up 
to  this  period  have  not  been  sufficient  to  operate  as  inducement  to  white- 
labor — with  the  present  number  of  the  white  population — and  the  more 
productive  pursuits  that  are  open  to  that  class. — At  the  same  time  it  is 
shown  in  the  evidence — ^that  even  as  to  that  industry — if  content  with 
reasonable  and  moderate  profits,  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
whites,  and  from  the  known  preference  which  exists  throughout  the  whole 
Province  in  favor  of  white  labor  and  the  products  from  it,  and  the  dislike 
against  the  Chinese  and  their  modes  of  cultivation — the  Chinese  them- 
selves could  soon  be  driven  from  the  field. 

It  admits  of  no  question  that  without  their  labor,  the  construction  and 
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completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  have  been  indefinitely  £^,*^**"  Pacific 
postponed.  ^*^' 

What  effect  the  construction  of  this  Road  will  have  upon  the  imme- 
diate further  development  and  settlement  of  the  Province  may  be  judged 
from  its  effect  upon  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  will  hereafter  be 
referred  to. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  however,  that  white  immigration  has  been  Effect  upon  white 
deterred  from  coming  into  the  Province  from  a  disinclination,  to  compete  MwraUfratlon. 
with  Chinese  labor. 

The  evidence  shows  that  this  has  not  been  so  to  any  material  extent,  causes, 
if  at  all.     Other  causes  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  that  end. 

Ist.  The  very  great  expense  of  reaching  British  Columbia  from    the  Expense. 
great  sources  of  labor  supply. 

2nd.  That  in  coming  to  British  Columbia  from  Europe,  the  British  Deterring  induce- 
Isles,  and  the  Eastern  parts  of  America,  emigrants  had  to  pass  princi-  ro®'*^. 
pally  through  the  United  States,  where  greater  inducements  and  better 
prospects  were  held  out  to  them  to  remain,  and  where  the  field  of  labor 
was  quite  as  large  and  quite  as  productive. 

3rd.  That  from  about  1864,  after  the  first  collapse,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  of  the  great  Mining  expectations  formed  of  British  Columbia, 
and    the    consequent   departure  of    large   numbers   who   had  come    into 
the  Pro\'ince   in    1858,    up  to    and    until   about   1877,    people  abroad.  Uncertainty  as  to 
and  people  in  the  Province  had  very  little  confidence  in  its  future.  There  [^^077.^  ®*  ^'  ^^ 
was  a  long  period  of  depression,  of  little  enterprise,  and  great  shrinkage 
of  values,  its  history  was  a  succession  of  disappointments,  and  very  many 
left  it  to  better  themselves  elsewhere.     The  lands  for  settlement,  both  on 
the  Island  and  the  Mainland,  were  locked   up  by  the  twenty   mile  belt 
concession  to  the  Dominion  Government,  granted  as  a  consideration  or 
inducement  for  the  construction  of   the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway,  of 
which  the  construction  itself  up  to  1877  or  1878,  was  most  uncertain 
and  a  source  of  continued  conflict  between  the  Dominion  and   Provincial 
Grovemments.    When  properly  analyzed  and  understood,  it  will  be  found 
that  these  several  causes  had  more  to  do  with  preventing  white  settlers 
coming  into  the  country,  than  any   fear  or  dislike  of   the  Chinese,   to  Chinese  competi- 
which  might  be  added  the  fact,  that  of  the  resources  of  British  Columbia  as  a  preventivef 
very  little  was  known  abroad,  or  even  in  Canada,  of  which  it  forms  an 
important  part. 

This  conclusion  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  immigrants 
are  now  coming  into  the  Province  in  large  numbers  though  the  Chinese 
are  there  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  engaged  in  almost  all 
the  pursuits  requiring  manual  and  unskilled  labor. 

A  return  from  the  immigrant  agent  at  New  Westminster,  under  date  of  Emicfrants  in  one 
the  18th  August,  1884,  states  : — *:  The  number  of  immigrants  settled  on  the  District  in  one 
"  mainland  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  1883,  a  little  Jun^isS^and 
"  over  twelve  months,  is  3,795  persons,     Out  of  this  number,  3,295  have  J^^o  1884,3795. 
*'  settled  in  the  New  Westminster  district ;  590  have  settled  chiefly  in 
•'  Shuswhap,   Okanagan,    Spilmacheen    and    Kamloops    country."      He 
further  remarks  that  "  they  are  all  a  very  desirous  class  of  settlers,  and 
"  with  considerable  means." 

It  may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  single  iudustrious  bond  fide 
intending  white  settler  was  ever  prevented  from  coming  to  British 
Columbia  from  fear  of  Chinese  competition  alone  :  some  other  cause  pre- 
vented ;  and,  as  was  well  known  and  repeatedly  and  publicly  stated,  the 
inability  of  obtaining  proper  land  for  settlement,  or  even  information  as 
to  when  or  where  it  could  be  obtained,  was,  up  to  1883,  the  principal 
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Coal  Mining. 


and  main  reason.     The  dislike  of  Chinese  competition  is  an  objection 
later  growth,  and  pertains  more  to  the  class  of  daily  laborers  than  agri- 
cultural settlers. 

Of  the  other  great  source  of  productive  industry  of  the  Province,  coal 
mining,  a  return  from  the  collector  of  customs  dated  5th  November,  1884, 
shows  that  for  the  three  proceeding  financial  years,  the  quantity  and  value 
exported  was  as  follows  : — 


Robins  Vancou- 
▼er  Coal  Co. 


Chinese  welcome. 


Not  withdrawn. 


Development. 


Good  yragea  for 
white  labor. 


NumberH. 


Dunsmuir 
Wellington  coal 
min«8. 


Tons 

Value 

Year  ending  30tb  June,  1882 

210,556 

$713,147 

1883 

193,485 

674,208 

1884 

218,856 

766,018 

Chinese  had  con- 
tributed to  de- 
Telopment  of 
eonntiT. 


622,897         $2,153,373 

The  bearing  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  hitherto  had  upon  this 
particular  industry,  may  be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  the  mana- 
gers of  two  great  companies,  the  Vancouver  and  the  Wellington. 

In  answers  to  enquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  their  presence  when  first  they 
came  into  the  Province,  and  its  subsequent  development,  Mr.  Robins, 
Superintendent  of  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company  (limited) 
says  : — 

"  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province  they  no  doubt  supplied 
a  want  then  felt,  and  their  coming  was  encouraged  and  welcomed,  espe- 
cially I  may  add  by  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company 
(limited),  which  I  represent ;  but  the  laboring  population  were  always 
strongly  averse  to  their  introduction.  At  the  time  of  their  coming  here 
my  company  had  been  suffering  from  a  strike  of  the  white  laborers,  and 
we  accepted  the  Chinese  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  settle  the  dispute. 
With  a  little  more  trouble  we  might,  I  think,  have  obtained  Indians  to 
answer  our  purpose  equally  well." 

"  The  encouragement  given  to  the  Chinese  by  employers  of  labor  has 
not  been  withdrawn  up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  the  anti-Chinese  feeling 
seems  to  have  grown  stronger  every  year." 

"  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  no  doubt  contributed,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province." 

"  White  people  can  now  find  remunerative  employment.  In  fact,  wages 
are  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  class  of  white  labor.  Of  nearly  400 
white  laborers  employed  by  my  company  not  one  earns  less  than  $2  a  day." 

And  in  a  subsequent  statement  he  says  his  company  employs  over  390 
white  miners  and  laborers,  and  about  150  Chinese.  The  latter  earn  from 
$1  to  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  Dunsmuir,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wellington  mines,  to  similar 
enquiries,  speaking  after  a  residence  of  thirty-two  years,  says  :  "  he  now 
has  in  his  employ  700  or  800  whites  and  Chinese — the  former  do  the 
skilled  labor,  the  latter  the  manual  work.  The  condition  of  the  labor 
market  before  the  Chinese  began  to  arrive  in  this  Province  was  that  few 
laborers  were  required  of  any  kind,  as  very  little  work  was  being  prosecu- 
ted either  upon  this  Island  or  upon  the  Mainland.  The  limited  amount  of 
work  was,  at  one  time,  performed  by  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time.  White 
labor  was  tried  under  ground  and  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  that  labor.  Their  places  to-day,  to  a  great  extent,  are  filled 
by  Chinese.  Domestic  servants  in  those  days  were  not  much  needed,  and 
there  was  very  little  demand  for  ordinary  white  labor. 

**  The  immigration  of  Chinese  has,  I  consider,  materially  aided  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  country,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  assisted  in 
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pushing  to  completion  the  public  works  undertaken,  and  could  always  be 

depended  upon  as  a  labor  power.     They  have,  morever,  pitched  into  that 

kind  of  work  which  from  its  arduous  nature  and  humble  character,  has 

deterred  the  proportion  of  incoming  white  men  from  accepting  willingly 

in  a  new  country  where  they  immediately  expected  to  better  their  position, 

or  step  into  a  better  place  than  the  one  they  had  just  left." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  gradual  influx  of  Chinese  has  retarded  the  incoming  White  iinmigra- 
of  white  labor,  as  I  find  few  of  those  new  white  arrivals  willing  to  under-  ^*°''  "°^  retarded. 
take  the  work  performed  by  them  in  other  countries,  but  declined  here 
and  given  to  Chinese  laborers." 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  available  Chinese  labor  the  same  progress  n^^^t^ula^ 
and  development  in  this  Province  could  not  have  been  made,  and  their  inflow  of  capital, 
presence  has  therefore  stimulated  investments  of  capital  in  many  directions, 
and  made  it  more  remunerative  undoubtedly  for  the  reasons  given." 

"  And  I  may  say  that,  were  it  not  for  Chinese  labor,  the  business  I  am  But  for  Chinese 
engaged  Ln  specially,  coal-mining,  would  be  seriously  retarded  and  curtailed,  be^erimJSy^e-*^^ 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  this  product  and  compete  favorably  in  tarded. 
the  market  of  San  Francisco  with  vessels  from  other  ports  which  carry 
coal  as  ballast.     It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  San  Francisco 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  important  market  for  coals  from  the  mines  of  this 
Province  at  present." 

'*  They  have  assisted,  so  far,  by  performing  labor  in  coal  mines  which  Extent  to  which 
others  refused  to  perform,  at  wages  that  made  such  mining  pay.     Without  buted  to  develop- 
them  this  dejxartment  of  the  mining  industry  would  have  had  slower  and  ™®"^  °'  mining, 
less  important  development  in  this  province,  and  the  export  trade  of  this 
product  would  have  been  infinitely  less,  because  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible   but    for    their    labor   to    compete    in    this    respect    in    foreign 
market.s." 

As  to  the  future,  these  two  great  employers  of  labor  difler,  Mr.  Robins 
says  : 

"  Their  presence  here  is  far  less  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  years  Chinese  no  longer 
pa.st,  white  labor  being  more  abundant  since  the  opening  of  railways  has  fomierl^^^  ^ 
Virought  the  E^t  and  West  into  closer  communication." 

''  If  the  Chinese  were  to  leave  the  Province  in  a  body  no  doubt  much  No  inconvenience 
inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  every  person  employing  them  ;  but,  if  JJnJ!^  if^Chirfesc 
they  were  to  leave  gradually  as  they  have  come  into  the  Province,  I  do  were  to  leave 
not  think  any  inconvenience  would  be  experienced."  *     "  ** 

*•  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  Chinese  in  the  Province, 
l^it  their  removal  should  not  be  sudden."  With  a  free  ii}»mi- 

*'A  free  immigration  of  white  people  of  the  laboring  class  would  enable  febor  Chinese 
us  to  do  without  the  Chinese  element  altogether.  dispensed  with 

'* A  poll-tax  of,   say  S50,    to  be   levied  on  every  Chinese  immigrant,  a  poll-tax  of  $oO 

would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.     A  lower  tax  I  do  not  think,  on  each  Chinese 

„  ^  »  immigrant. 

would  l>e  eiiective. 

**A  combined  efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  |)eople  of  this  Province  and  its 
legislature  to  encourage  white  immigration  and  discourage  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  effectually  would  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor,  exclude 
Chinese  immigration  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being  developed." 

"  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make  in  addition.     I  have  noticed  Where  Chinese 
tliat  where  Chinese  labor  is  easily  procured   wliite  youths  from  fifteen  ^t^^  young  iads 
vears  of  age  and  upwards  do  not  find  such  ready  employment  as  else-  do  not  find  em- 
where,  and  consequently  are  not  so  well  trained  in  habits  of  industry. 
The  manual  (unskilled)  labor  that  their  fathers  followed  is  looked  upon  as 
only  fit  for  an  inferior  race  and  there  is  growing  up  amongst  us  a  class  of 
idlers  who  will  not  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  state." 
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As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Dunsmuir  says : 
i^«itation  against        '^  I  consider  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  as  largely  political,  for  1 
Chinese  political,    have  heard  no  argument  against  them  as  yet  which  convinces  me  that 

they  are  a  drawback  to  this  Province  or  to  this  part  of  the  Dominion.  I 
consider  their  presence  as  beneficial  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  country,  as  an  important  factor  in  the  labor  market ;  and  I  am  satis- 
lied,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  that  the  Province  generally  is 
not  unfavorably  influenced  by  Chinese  labor,  race  prejudices  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  class  of  our  people 
assisting  to  develop  this  Province  are  suffering  from  the  competition  of 
these  people.  White  men  decline  to  do  the  work  given  to  the  Chinese, 
and  could  not  live  in  this  country  at  the  present  prices  of  products  on  the 
wages  paid  the  Chinamen.  Some  of  the  trades,  such  as  shoemakers, 
tailors,  cigar-makers,  etc.,  are  affected  by  Chinese  labor  and  are  compelled 
to  manufacture  goods  at  a  low  figure,  the  ordinary  workingman,  agri- 
culturist, etc.,  is,  however,  benefited  by  the  competition.  If  the  mine- 
owners  were  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  now  asked  and  obtained  by 
white  laborers,  (supposing  they  would  consent  to  do  the  manual  labor  for 
which  the  Chinese  receive  much  smaller  pay,)  they,  the  mine-owners, 
could  not  compete  in  the  markets  now  open  to  them,  especially  San- 
Francisco,  the  principal  market  for  British  Columbia  coal,  where,  other 
foreign  coal  product  is  carried  as  ballast. 
Exclusion  of  Chi-  "  I  believe  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  would  retard  the  construction  of 
public^v?oriwf^^  public  works  and  increase  the  cost  of  them   very    materially    both    as 

regards  those  under  way  and  those  contemplated. 
No  legislative  "  In  regard  to  legislation  I  do  not  think  any  measures  of  a  prohibitive 

measures  neces-      nature  are  required  at  this  early  day,  nor  do  I  believe  that  legislation 

should  take  place  either  to  restrict  or  regulate  the  incoming  of  Chinese, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  not  arrive  in  larger  numbers  than  the 
requirements  of  the  labor  market  demand. 
Excluding  Chi-  "  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  grand  plan  of  opening  up 

cha^cS  of  con-°  ^^^  controlling  the  Asiatic  trade  by  a  Canadian  railway  from  Ocean  to 
tiudi^M  vfeiVas***^  Ocean  would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  actually  defeated,  by  legislating 
jeopardizes  Pro-  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  jeopardising 
prisca!^  ®"^^"         provincial  enterprises,  now  in  successful  operation,  other  portions  of  our 

Dominion,  expecting  benefits  and  profits  from  transcontinental  traffic 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tapping  Oriental  trade,  would  of 
course  share  in  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  injudicious  or  preventive 
legislation. 
If  Chinaman  hivd  "  If  it  were  possible  for  Parliament  to  bring  a  bill  in  speedily  to  give 
tioif^would*^ cease.  ^^^  Chinaman  the  franchise  there  would  be  less  anti-Chinese  agitation  ; 

Kxchision  would  and,  I  think  legislation  excluding  the  Chiuese  would  kill  the  prospect  of 
Rill  tiie  Asiatic  a    •    j  •     a       i         '^.i    /^         i     >» 

trade  an  Asiatic  trade  with  Canada. 

The  views  of  these  two  gentlenion  on  the  other  points  of  this  enquiry 
are  equally  valuable,  but  do  not  immediately  bear  on  the  subject  of  this 
chapter. 
.       ,    .  Bearing  on  the  past  development,  as  to  these  three  sources  of  industry 

the  Salmon  Canneries,  railroad  construction,  and  coal  mining,  accumu- 
lating and  distributing  wealth,  and  advancing  the  country  in  all  its 
material  aspects,  aggregating  collectively  an  addition  of  many  millions  to 
the  trade  of  the  Province,  the  testimony  is  clear  and  indisputable,  that 
they  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.  If,  \^^th 
reference  to  domestic  service,  we  examine  the  statements  of  those  who  are 
not  employers  of  laV)or  on  a  large  scale,  but  simply  contributories  to  the 
general  welfare  by  expenditures  and  industries  in  the  ordinary  avocations 
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of  life,  thereby  disseminating  the  means  of  livelihood  and  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  (individually,  perhaps  to  a  small  degree,  but 
in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large  degree)  we  find  observation  after  obser- 
vation that  they  could  not  have  remained  in  the  country  without  that 
source  of  supply.  Whatever  the  future  may  require,  it  is  vain  to  contend 
that  British  Columbia  would  at  this  day,  be  in  the  position  to  command 
that  future  as  she  now  has  a  prospect  of  doing,  had  she  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  Chinese  labor,  and  availed  herself  of  it. 


CHAPTER  3. 

SOCIAL   AND    MORAL   ASPECTS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the  material  or  pecuniary  aspect  of  this 
question,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  its  moral  and  social  aspect  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  pollute  the  social  atmosphere, — to  degrade  and 
demoralize  the  people, — and  to  introduce  vice  and  disease,  then  whatever  Importance  of 
may  be  the  consequence,  the  prevention  of  the  latter  is  of  more  importance  ^a?andnioml 
than  the  gain  by  the  former.  aspect. 

The  influences  which  destroy  the  healthy  tone  of  a  community  are 
more  subtle  in  their  nature,  more  tardy  and  more  insidious  in  their 
approach,  than  the  causes  which  lead  to  business  and  commercial  prosperity. 
The  evidence  therefore  taken  on  this  point  in  British  Columbia  as  well 
as  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  where  opportunity  of  more  lengthened 
experience,  and  observation  on  a  greater  scale  was  afforded,  should  be 
impartially  as  well  as  thoroughly  examined,  not  to  sustain  a  foregone 
conclusion  either  for  or  against  the  question,  but  to  arrive  at  a  truthful 
solution. 

The  promoters  of  the  movement  against  the  Chinese  have  repeatedly 
asserted  that  sufficient  evidence  has  already  been  laid  before  Parliament 
to  warrant  prohibitive  Legislation,  covering  the  main  objections  to  such 
immigration.     These  objections  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  absorption  of  employment  to  the  exclusion  of  white  labor,  and  Objections, 
consequent  retardation  of  the  settlements  of  the  country. 

2nd.  Absorption  of  domestic  serv^ice  and  immorality  engendered  thereby. 
3rd.  Personal  uucleanliness  and  filthy  habits  of  the  Chinese,  diseases, 
leprosy  and  crowding  of  habitations. 

4th.  Opium  smoking,  prostitution,  slavery  and  immorality. 
5th.  Secret  organizations,  want  of  truth,  evasion  of  taxation  and  expense 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  J-- 

6th.  Non-identjty  with  the  people  of  the  country  and  withdrawal  of  ^ 

capital  resulting  from  their  labor. 

The  evidence  laid  before  Parliament  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Kvidence  ^'^ 
Select  Committee  on  Chinese  Labor  and  Immigration  to  the  House  of  * 

Commons  on  the   14th  of  May.  1879,   published  in   Vol.   XIII.  of  the 
Journals,  Appendix  No.  4. 

There  are  four  conclusions  stated  in  that  report : 

1st.  If  more  evidence  is  wanted  than  that  accompanying  the  report  it  Report  of  Com- 
should  be  taken  in  British  Columbia.  Commons!^''''^^''^ 

2nd.  That  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  State  of  California  on 
Cliinese  Labor  and  Immigration,  contain  much  evidence  showing  the  un- 
desirableness  of  encouraging  Chinese  labor  and  immigration. 
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3rd.  That,  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee,  they 
believe  that  Chinese  immigration  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

4th.  That,  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  Chinese  labor  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  Dominion  public 
works. 

Before  this  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  one  of  the  members 
from  British  Columbia,  was  chairman  (as  before  mentioned),  the  following 
persons  only  were  examined  : — 


Mr.  Bunster,  M.P.,    from  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Thompson,  M.P., 

Dr.  Mclimes,   M.P., 

Senator  McDonald, 

F.  J.  Barnard,  M.P., 

Mr.  Dewdney.  M.P., 

Senator  Cornwall, 
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These  gentlemen,  with  the  chairman  representing  the  Province  and 
having  a  personal  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they 
were  examined,  as  bearing  upon  all  parts  of  the  Province,  must  be  credited 
with  having  given  testimony  in  accordance  with  their  convictions.  We 
quote  from  this  evidence  the  language  of  the  witnesses,  as  given  before 
the  Committee,  that  a  judgment  may  be  formed  not  through  any  suggested 
medium,  or  to  any  particularly  suggested  end,  but  that  each  reader  may 
judge  for  himself.  There  is  also  another  reason.  In  all  judicial  enquiries 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  where  there  is  conflicting  testimony,  should 
be  given  in  their  own  words  and  language,  in  order  that  its  value  may  be 
best  estimated.  In  cases  of  such  conflict  the  test  of  value  varies.  If  the 
question  be  of  fact,  the  test  is  veracity  coupled  with  opportunity,  accuracy 
of  observation  and  memory.  If  it  be  of  opinion,  the  test  is  competency 
coupled  with  knowledgj),  education  and  experience.  In  both  absence  or 
presence  of  motive  or  interests.    These  rules  are  simple,  they  are  clear. 

Mr.  Bunster  says  : — 

"  The  tendency  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  country  is  to 
exclude  servant  girls  from  em[)loyment ;  and  the  great  cause  of  this  exclu- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  white  servant  girls  feel  that  it  degrades  them, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  will  not  come  to  the  countiy  and  compete  with 
and  work  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Chinamen. 

"  The  feeling  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  British  Columbia  is  strongly 
against  Chinese.  I  now  refer  to  the  people  that  manufacture,  and  the 
people  who  are  trying  to  build  up  the  country,  and  the  merchants  and 
others,  aside  from  what  I  call  the  snob  aristocracy.  These  people  are  all 
against  the  Chinese,  with  that  exception.  There  are  a  few  would-be 
aristocrats  who  like  to  put  on  frills,  and  they  are  fond  of  having  Chinese 
servants.  They  think  that  it  is  something  grand,  and  something  away  up. 
They  do  not  care  about  employing  a  Sewash,  though  these,  who  are 
Indians,  are  equally  as  good  servants  as  are  the  Chinese,  in  my  opinion. 

"  Near  Nanaimo  somewhere  about  300  Chinamen  were  employed  around 
or  about  the  mines. 

"  The  Chinese  do  not  go  down  underneath  the  ground.  They  are  afraid 
to  go  down  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  they  work  altogether  on 
the  top.  They  screen  coal  and  do  such  like  work,  and  they  shift  cars 
about. 

"  The  farmers  are  not  favorable  to  the  Chinese.  They  are  considered 
down  on  these  people.     They  say  that  the  Chinese  interfere  with  them  a 
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great  deal  in  the  way  of  getting  groceries  before  they  get  their  crops  in. 
Formerly  the  white  farmers  were  able  to  bring  a  few  vegetables  to  mar- 
ket and  to  take  home  in  exchange  some  groceries,  which  were  very  accept- 
able to  their  families,  but  now  the  Chinese  have  done  away  with  all  that 
kind  of  business." 

**Q.  Would  it  l)e  good   policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in   the  Kxclusion  of  Chi- 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  prohibit  the  employment  c?p.  R.  cons- 
of  Chinese  laVior  on  it  ? — A.  It  would  be  the  best  kind   of  policy  that  ^ruction. 
the  Government  could  pursue  in  regard  to  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  : 
if  they  employ  white  laborers  on  the  road,  a  great  many  of  the  white 
laborers  will  remain  in  the  country.     They  will  take  up  a  tract  of  land 
and  locate   upon  it,  and  if  these  men  had  families  either  here   in  Canada, 
or  in   Ireland,  or  anywhere  else,  it  would  induce  them  to  bring  their 
families  out  to  this  country,  when  they  would   become  customers  of  the 
Government  by  buying  goods,  which  being  dutiable,  at  the  Custom  house 
would  lead  to  the  payment  of  revenues." 

Q.  **  Could  sufficient  white  labor  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  building  Sufllciency 
this  road  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia?— A.  Yes  ;  any  quantity  of  ^^^i^'^^i^- 
white  labor,  if  the  road  was  built,  would  swarm  into  the  Province  from  the 
Stat^  of  California  and  from  Europe.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
snfficient  works  going  on  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  employ  all  the  available 
white  labor.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  white  man 
to  go  out  there  and  take  his  family  out,  or  to  go  out  there  and  take  others 
out." 

Q,  "  Suppose  that  the  Government  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  con-  Would  not  add  ta 
struction  of  one  hundred  miles  of  that  line  of  railway,  and  if  in  the  cove-  ^^P®*^®®* 
nant  of  the  contract  the  contractor  was  compelled  not  to  employ  Chinese 
laborers,  what  would  you  suppose  would  be  the  difference  in  the  tender, 
would  this  qualification  make  any  difference  in  yonr  opinion  ? — A.  I  do 
not  l)elieve  that  this  circumstance  would  make  a  difference  of  81.  I  think 
that  contractors  have  found  that  white  labor  is  preferable  to  Chinese  labor. 
1  have  heard  contractors,  who  used  white  labor  in  Southern  California, 
SRY  that  it  proved  cheaper  than  Chinese  labor." 

**  A  great  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  which 
in  used  on  farms,  and  there  are  so  many  young  farmers  growing  up  that 
this  really  gives  us  a  surplus  of  white  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  certain 
part«.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  exj>erienced  in  procuring  a 
sufficiency  of  white  lal)or  ;  as  I  said  before,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  if 
the  Dominion  Government  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  stipulated  in  the  contract 
that  no  Chinamen  should  be  employed  in  building  the  road." 

Mr.  Thompson,  (Cariboo),  says  :  "  Q.  In  what  respect  are  their  presence  in  Objectionable.  No' 
any  country  an  injury  to  it  1 — A.  This  is  the  case,  because  they  are  a  amalgamation. 
separate  race  from  the  whites.     They  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  whites, 
nor  do  they  adopt  our  customs.    They  live  among  themselves.    They  have 
their  own  religion  and  also  they  have  secret  societies,  by  means  of  which 
to  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  governed.     They  contribute  very  little  to  Competition  with. 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  they  impoverish  it  by  ^  *  ^  * 
competing  with  white  men  who,  if  they  settled  permanently  in  the  coun- 
try, would  improve  it." 
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Take  m)  part  in  Q.  u  jy^  y^^  ijI^j^i^  l^j^a^lj  ^j^e  Chinese  are  calculated  to  make  good  citizens, 

^     ^^*  and  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  ? — A.  I  have  never  known 

any  of  them  to  do  so,  so  far.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  part  of  the 
Exclusion  by  law.  Pacific  coast  the  Chinese  population  takes  any  interest  in  politics  ;  in  fact 

they  are  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  political  matters  by  law. " 

Q.  "  Well,  in  the  mining  districts  do  they  take  up  claims  that  have  been 
abandoned,  or  do  they  take  up  claims  from  the  Government  like  other 
citizens  and  work  them  ? — ;A.  They  take  up  claims  in  the  ordinary  way  ; 
they  take  up  claims  that  have  been  abandoned  ;  they  buy  claims  from 
other  miners,  and  they  work  at  the  mines  for  wages." 


Mining  claims. 


Obiectionable 
reduce  wages. 


Useful  in  poor 
diggings. 


Trust  worthy. 


Stealing. 


Witness's  expe- 
rience limited  to 
mining  districts. 


Female  white 
labor. 


Getting  married. 


White  labor  cost 
twice  as  much 
per  man. 


Q.  "  In  what  way  are  they  objectionable  ? — A.  Well,  they  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  they  very  often  prevent  white 
people  from  getting  employment." 

Q.  "  In  what  way  are  they  useful  ? — A.  In  some  sections  you  require 
them,  but  as  a  general  thing  I  consider  that  the  white  miners  would  much 
prefer  to  have  them  out  of  the  country  altogether.  I  say  that  in  some 
sections  where  there  are  poor  diggings,  which  will  not  justify  their  owners 
in  employing  white  labor,  they  are  useful." 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  of  tliem,  Mr.  Thompson  ? — A.  I  have  employed 
them  ;  that  is,  companies  in  which  I  am  interested  employed  them. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  class  of  people? — A.  If 
you  watch  them  they  do  very  well. 

Q.  They  require  watching,  do  they  ? — A.  Yes  ;  they  will  steal  anything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  if  they  get  a  favorable  opportunity  for  doing 
so.  Of  course,  there  are  white  men  who  will  steal,  too,  but  the  China- 
man can  never  be  trusted  to  work  by  himself  in  any  place  where  there  is 
coarse  gold  that  can  be  picked  up. 

Q.  "  You  limit  that  practice  to  the  mining  districts  ;  I  refer  to  the  habits 
of  stealing  which  you  attribute  to  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  no  experience 
anywhere  else  in  this  regard." 

Q.  "  In  what  way  are  they  prohibited  from  becoming  citizens  ? — A  They 
are  prohibited  from  becoming  voters." 

Q.  "  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  is  that  male  Chinese  are 
employed  in  British  Columbia  in  preference  to  female  white  lalx)r,  or  why 
it  is  that  female  white  labor  is  not  employed  there  in  this  capacity  ? — A.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  female  white  labor  in  the  Province." 

Q.  Do  you  not  naturally  suppose  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  that  is 
given  to  the  Chinese  for  domestic  work,  which  females  naturally  do, 
would  induce  a  large  immigration  of  white  women  to  the  province  ?- — A 
The  female  servants  that  come  to  British  Columbia  have  a  habit  of  get- 
ting married  after  they  have  been  in  service  for  a  month  or  two  ;  and  as 
a  con.sequence  they  leave  their  employers. 

Q.  "  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  white  labor  on  public  works,  in 
comparison  with  the  figure  at  which  Chinese  labor  could  obtained  be  for 
this  purpose  ? — A.  T  should  think  that  white  labor  would  probably  cost 
twice  Jis  much  as  Chinese  labor  per  man." 
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Q.   "  It  would  then  cost  the  Government  twice  as  much  to  construct  ^o^t. 
public  works  with  white  labor  as  it  would  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor? 
— A.  That  wonld  be  the  case  if  as  many  whites  were  required.     It  is 
,generally  considered  that  three  Chinamen  are  equal  to  two  white  men  ; 
I  think  that  is  about  the  average." 

Q.   *'Is  there  any  prospect  of  the  Chinese  becoming  permanent  settlers  No  prospect  of 
— of  their  settling  upon  land  and  of  making  their  homes  permanent  in  permanentset^ 
this  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  do  so.     They  would  »®™- 
probably  settle  for  a  short  time  in  the  country,  until  they  could  make 
some  money  and  then  return  whith  their  gains  to  China  from   whence 
they  came." 

Q.   "Senator  Cornwall  says  the  Chinese  do  not  like  liquor?— A.  I  know  Use  brandy' 
that  in  the  mines,  where  a  number  of  Chinamen  are  working  together  on 
their  own  account,  when  they  make  any  sort  of  decent  wages  they  usual- 
ly have  a  regular  supply  of  brandy." 

Q.  "  Do  they  buy  French  or  Chinese  brandy  ? — ^A.  They  get  French  French  brandy, 
brandy  if  they  can  procure  it.  I  have  seen  them  going  to  a  store  fre- 
quently with  their  pass-bo(|k  and  obtain  a  gallon,  or  two  gallons  of  bran- 
dy, and  take  it  away  to  ttieir  claims  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  new  year,  when  they  generally  have  a  little 
spree.'' 

Q.   ''  You  do  not  see  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ? — A.  No,  seldom  intoxi- 
not  often  ;  I  have  seen  some  of  thein  a  little   the  worse  of  liquor,  how-  ^"^^®*- 
ever.'' 

Q.   '*  Are  the  Chinese  cleanly  in  their  habits  ? — A.  By  no  means,  though  Not  cleanly  in 
I  rather  think  that  as  a  general  thing  they  are  cleanly  in  their  persons. 
They  wash  a  good  deal,  and  I  believe,  change  their  clothes  frequently, 
but  their  houses  are  by  no  means  cleanly.     In  some  cases,  their  rooms  Cleanly  in  person. 
themselves   may  be  clean,  but  their  appurtenances  are  filthy.     I   have 
known  them  to  keep  hogs  in  their  own  houses. 

"  They  generally  keep  themselves  pretty  clean.     They  have  barbers  to  Outaidc  of  houses 
shave  their  heads  and  faces — their  heads  up  to  where  the  queue  com-  ^1*^*^^- 
mences — but  thev  have  no  idea  of  cleanliness  around  their  houses.     Even 
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if  their  houses  are  cleanly  in  the  inside,  outside  they  are  filthy." 

Q.   How  do  the  Chinese  compare  with  the  whites  in  point  of  intelli-  Intelligence, 
gence? — A.  Well,  that  depends  of  what  you  call  intelligence.     If  by  that 
term  you  mean  smartness  in  the  way  of  roguery,  I  think  that  they  can 
bold  their  own  with  any  class. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  quick   in  that  way  1 — A.  Quick  ?  I  should  think  Quick. 
thev  were. 

Q.  In  point  of  education  how  do  they  compare  with  the  whites  1 — A.  I  Education, 
should  say  that  every  one  of  them  whom  I  have  seen  can  write  his  name. 

Q.  They  can  read  and  write  their  own  language  I  suppose  ? — A.   Yes 
they  can  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

Q-  As  a  rule  this  is  the  case  ? — A.  Yes. 
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In  trade 
honorable  and 
straightforward. 


As  witnesses  not 
reliable. 


Q.  Are  they  honorable  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  people 
As  a  general  think  in  the  way  of  trade  they  are.     The  Chinese  sto 
keepers  are  generally  very  straightforward,   at  least,  when  you  do  bus: 
ness  with  them  you  can  depend  on  getting  what  you  agree  for. 

Q.  As  witnesses  are  they  reliable  1 — A.  No  they  aro  not ;  it  is  just  th( 
contrary. 


Not  many  Chinese       Q.  Are  there  many  Chinese  females  in  the  Province  of  British  Colum — 
female.  y^^^^  jj^  proportion  of  the  number  of  males? — A.  There  are  not  manj' 

Chinese  women  in  the  Province  in  proportion  of  the  males. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  af  the  Chinese  women  who  do  live  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  ? — A.  Well,  they  are  nearly  all  of  the 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes,  though  some  of  the  Chinese  traders  have  their 
wives  with  them.  There  is  a  trader  in  my  district  who,  I  believe,  has 
three  wiwes.  He  is  a  rich  trader.  I  know  that  when  this  proposed  tax 
of  $40  a  head  was  spoken  of,  he  said  it  would  come  pretty  hard  on  him 
as  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  three  wives. 


Prostitutes. 


Three  wivcH. 


Advisable  to 
chec^  immijrni- 
tion. 


Better  for  govern- 
ment to  pay  white 
men  50  per  cent 
more. 


Chinese  as  market 
gardeners,  driven 
out  by  Italians. 


Reason  whv. 


Knglish  market 


Chinese  hani 
labor. 


Italians. 


I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  check  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  if  that  is  possible. 

This  question  has  been  brought  under  discussion  a  good  deal ;  that  is,^ 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  of  Canada  to  pay 
white  men  higher  wages,  or  to  employ  Chinamen  in  the  building  of  public 
works  at  a  less  rate  of  wages.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  white  men  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  Chinamen  ;  even  if  they 
had  to  employ  the  white  labor  at  a  higher  rate  ;  this  would  be  advisable, 
because  the  amount  that  would  Yte  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  by  white  men  would  be  so  much  larger  than  the  sum  which 
would  lie  so  contributed  by  Chinamen. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  may  mention  to  the  Committee  :  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  the  whites 
as  market  gardeners.  1  believe,  that  they  are  very  industrious  indeed 
l)ut  when  I  was  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  I  was  told  that  the  Italians 
were  there  driving  the  Chinese  out  of  the  business  of  market  gardening. 

Q.  Was  this  result  l)eing  brought  about  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Italians  over  the  Chinsse  in  this  respect,  or  by  combination  ? — A.  It  was 
brought  about  by  their  hard  work,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  give 
to  this  same  branch  of  agriculture  which  has  been  pursued  by.  the  Chinese. 
Such  was  the  case  to  a  gi*eat  extent  about  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  What  advantage  would  a  Chinaman  have  over  a  practical  English 
market  gardener  who  understood  his  business  professionally  and  thorough- 
ly. Would  not  the  English  gardener  under  such  circumstances  do  as  well 
as  the  Chinaman  ? — A.  A  Chinaman  will  work  over  ground  which  another 
man — a  white  man — would  hardly  think  of  touching.  The  Chinamen 
work  so  patiently  and  hard,  they  labor  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  and  are  content  with  such  small  returns  that  white  men 
do  not  like  to  compete  with  them  in  this  particular. 

Q.  They  sell  the  products  of  their  labor  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  white 
men  will,  I  presume? — A.  Yes,  they  sell  their  vegetables  cheaper,  of 
course  ;  as  I  was  saying,  in  San  Francisco  the  Italians  have  there  gone  in- 
to the  market  gardening  business  latterly,  and  are  driving  the  Chinese 
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out.    0!  course,  the  people  prefer  to  purchase  their  vegetables  from  the  JJJ^JJ^  wYen^"' 
Italians,  when  they  can  get  these  things  at  a  reasonable  rate.  reasonable. 

• 

Q.  Are  the  Chinamen,  generally  speaking,  a  sober  people  1 — A.  They  Chinese  sober. 
are  generally  sober.    They  do  drink  liquors,  as  I  say,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
that  you  see  them  intoxicated.     If  they  do  get  intoxicated,  they  have 
sense  enough  to  stay  in  the  house. 

Dr.  McInnis,  says  : — I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  on  the  New  West- 
mainland  of  British  Columbia.     We  have  here,   I  suppose,   about  300  ""'«^^- 
permanent  Chinese  settlers,  and  during  the  salmon  fishing  season  we  have  Salmon  canneries 
from  1,200  to  1,500.    They  are  used  here  largely  in  making  fish  cans,  and 
in  various  ways  in  connection  with  the  salmon  canneries. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  1 — A.  From  various  parts  ;  from  Oregon,  whence  from. 
Washington  territory  and  California.    I  believe  some  come  from  Victoria, 
too. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  with  you  in  your  fishing  season  ? — A.  They  Chinese  settlers, 
generally  remain  two  or  three  months.     We  have,  besides,  always  from 
200  to  300  pbrmanent  Chinese  settlers  in  the  city. 

Q.  By  permanent  settlers,  do  you  mean  those  who  remain  a  life  time  ? 
— A.  No,  I  mean  those  who  make  it  their  permanent  home  for  a  number 
oi  vears. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  ? — A.  They  genei*ally  remain  from  five  to 
ten  years.  Whenever  they  save  from  $500  to  $1,000,  which  they  consider 
enough  to  enable  them  to  go  back  to  China  and  live  like  princes  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  I  have  been  told  that  they  can  live  on  from  one  to 
two  cents  a  day  in  China,  so  that  when  they  accumulate  that  amount, 
they  can  go  back  to  China  and  buy  half  a  dozen  wives. 

Q.  Please  state  your  views  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  labor,  and  the  Chinese  labor  once 
desirability  of  encouraging  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.   I  think  there  was  **  "®c®®8*  >'• 
a  time  in  British  Columbia  when  Chinese  labor  was  really  a  necessity, 
hot  certainly  that  time  has  gone  by,  and  we  have  now  more  white  labor  of^white^obor  at 
in  British  Columbia  than  can  find  profitable  employment.  present. 

Q.  So  long  as  the  Chinese  remained  there  ? — A.  So  long  as  the  Chinese  in  canneries.  Chi- 
remained  there.     We  pay  Chinamen  in  the  canneries,  from  .f  25  to  $35  a  "^'^  '^'**'*'*- 
month.     Thev  are  all  bondsmen. 

Q,   What  do  you  pay  white  labor  at  the  same  time  1 — A.  From  about  white  wages. 
$30  to  $40  a  month. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  bondsmen  ? — A.  I  have  been  informed  by  chinose  are  bonds 
Chinamen  themselves  that  they  give  bonds,  before  leaving  China,  to  "^®"* 
Chinese  companies,  to  work  for  them  for  a  term  of  from  five  to  ten  years, 
and  all  that  the  Company  have  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  contract,  is  to  furnish  them  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  their 
clothing,  and  the  company  have  all  their  earnings.  After  they  serve 
their  time,  of  course  they  go  then  and  work  for  themselves  and  make  as 
much  money  as  they  possible  can  and  go  back  to  China  as  quickly  as 
pofisible. 

Q.  Do  vou  consider  Chinese  as  a  hiffh  or  a  low  class  of  inmiigrants  ? —  Low  class  immi- 
•  °  grants. 


\ 
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Demoralizing 
influence. 


Medical  expe- 
rience. 


A.  I  consider  them  a  low  class — certainly  much  lower  than  any  white 
class  of  people  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with. 

Q.  Both  male  and  female? — A.  Both  male  and  female.  They  have 
certainly  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  white  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  other  country  in  which  they  have  gained  a  permanent- 
foothold. 

Q.   Have  you  come  among  them  much  in  your  profession  1 — A.   I  have. 


Habits  fllthy  and  Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  experience  of  their  habits  ? — A.  Their  habits 
immora  .  ^^  ^^  ^  most  tilthy  and  immoral  kind.     Vices  are  very  prevalent  among 

them. 

Licentious.  Q.  Of  what  nature  ? — A.   Well,  of  a  licentious  nature.     I  think  we 

Haifadozenin  have  not  over  half  a  dozen  Chinese  women  in  New  Westminster  all 
all  told.  told.     They  are  all  prostitutes,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  nearly  all 

the  Chinese  women  who  come  to  British  Columbia — and  I  believe  to  the 

Pacific  Coast  generally — are  prostitutes. 


Witness  speak 
from  actual 
experience. 


All  diseased. 


Q.  As  to  their  habits  of  morality ;  have  you  professionally,  or  othen^ise, 
any  knowledge  as  to  that,  or  do  you  speak  from  general  impression  of 
these  moral  habits  ? — A.   From  actual  knowledge — actual  experience. 

Q.  Are  any  matters  of  that  kind  brought  up  before  the  Courts  ? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  immorality  is  from  seduction;  but 
they  are  all  diseased.  There  is  scarcely  a  Chinaman  who  comes  to  British 
Columbia,  but  brings  with  him  the  most  virulent  form  of  syphilis. 
That  syphilis  is  communicated  to  the  Indians  and  the  white  population, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  I  believe,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  out  of 
our  present  ix)pulation  of  30,000  or  40,000  Indians  there  will  not  be  5,000 
of  them  alive.     It  is  killing  them  off  by  hundreds  every  year. 

Q*  Does  that  contamination  spread  from  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Chinese.  They  appear  to  have  a  more  virulent  form  of  it 
than  any  people  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  disease  has  been  carrying  off  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  last  50  years — ever  since  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ? — A.  To  a  more  or  less  extent,  I  believe 
Increased  proper-   that  is  quite  correct,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  since  the 


Killing:  off 
Indians. 


tion. 


Chinese  have  gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Indians  and  Chi- 
nese dont  mix. 


Q.  You  think  it  is  much  more  prevalent  now  than  formerly  among  the 
Indians? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  and  Chinese  mix  very  much  ? — A.  Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  from  your  professional  knowledge  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  subject  to  scrofula  or  leprosy  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  a    • 
case  of  leprosy  among  them. 

Q.  I  believe  there  are  some  cases  of  leprosy  among  them  ? — A.  I  l>elieve 
so  but  I  have  not  seen  one. 

Public  Works.  Q    ])o  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  employ  Chinamen  on  the  public 
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works  of  the  Dominion  1 — A.  I  believe  it  is  very  undesirable  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  they  are  employed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  If  they  are  employed  on  that  work  after  the  road  is  built  they 
will  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of 
tiiat  road ;  they  will  leave  the  country  and  the  country  will  be  poorer  by 
theamontof  money  they  take  out  of  it;  where  if  white  laborers  are 
employed  they  will  settle  down  and  make  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
country,  and  in  a  very  short  time  be  the  means  of  yielding  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  Chinese  to  purchase  Dominion  Lands. 
Dominion  Lands  ? — A.  No,  I  would  be  decidedly  against  it. 

Q.  Or  lease  ? — A.   No  neither  to  purchase  nor  lease. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  Chinese  to  take  up  Fishing. 
fishing  stations  ? — A.  No,  I  would  regret  very  much  to  see  that.  By  the 
J*st  mail  I  received  a  petition  from  the  canning  proprietors  in  my  district 
^d  they  complain  now  that  they  have  to  compete  with  the  Japanese  in 
the  salmon  canning  business,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  will  be 
into  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  an  introduction  of  white  immigrants 
▼ho  would  settle  along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  River  and  utilize  the  land, 
^d  at  the  same  time  employ  themselves  in  the  fisheries  during  the  fishing 
^€Mon  I — A.   Yes.    The  Chinese  are  very  apt  and  handy,  and  the  canning  Canning:  propri- 
proprietors  out  there  prefer  them  to  any  other  class  for  making  tins  and  chineSef 
for  any  light  work.     But  for  heavy  manual  labor,  for  instance,  as  farming  Not  employed  as 
^ds,  they  are  not  employed  in  my  district  but  to  very  limited  extent,  '^"ni'^g  hands. 
If  employers  can  get  white  labor,  they  employ  it  in  preference  to  the  Chi-  White  labor 
nese  labor,  considerably  cheaper.  prefered. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Chinese  engaged  in  cultivating  gardens? — A.  We  Vegetable  gar- 
have  quite  a  number.  enere. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  effect  of  their  competition  with  white  settlers  ? 
—A  Well  nearly  all  of  the  white  gardeners  have  given  up  their  occupa- 
tion altogether. 

Q.  They  furnish  vegetables  much  cheaper  than  white  gardeners  ? — 
A.  Y^  much  cheaper. 

Q.  They  have  driven  the  white  gardeners  out  of  the  business  ? — A.  Yes. 


Senator  Macdonald,  says : 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  moral  char-  Not  more  immoral 
4cter  of  the  Chinese  who  come  to  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  1—  [abJriig  dll^s!*^ 
Prom  personal  experience,  I  cannot  say  anything  on  that  subject,  but 
judging  from  the  police  reports,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  any  more 
immoral  than  is  the  general  class  of  laboring  people  in  any  country. 

Q.  On  moral  grounds,  then,  you  would  not  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  Not  worse  than 
the  immigration  of  these  people  into  this  country  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  °ics. 
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Vices  same  as 
whites. 


Expense  whit43 
labor  living. 


Ditto  Chinese. 


Domestic  services 
wages. 


Their  increase 
detrimental. 


that  I  would.  I  would,  however,  prohibit  all  immorality.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  worse  than  the  laboring  classes  of  other  nationalities  in 
other  countries.  They  gamble,  and  have  women  of  ill-fame,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  the  same  as  white  jjeople  have. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  a  white  man  to  live  in  the  province  of  Columbia  ? 
— A.  It  costs  them  about  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  costs  a  Chinese  laborer  fifty  cents  a  day  to 
live  1 — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  cost  them  so  much.  I  think 
that  to  live  would  cost  them  about  half  that  sum  per  day  ;  I  fancy  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  I  could  not  state  positively  the  cost,  but  I  think 
that  a  Chinaman  could  live  on  half  of  that  sum  per  day. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  what  amount  Chinaman  earn  annually  1 — A.  No  ;  I 
could  not  say  ;  Chinamen  work  in  houses.  They  perform  domestic  ser- 
vices, and  for  doing  that  sort  of  work  they  get  from  $20  to  $30  and  $35 
a  month  in  wages. 

« 

Q.  And  their  board  ? — A.  Yes  ;  these  men,  I  suppose,  save  nearly  all 
their  pay,  and  they  make  about  $300  a  year — more  or  less. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  are  not  discouraged,  what  will  be  the  probable  result 
of  the  increased  number  of  Chinamen  in  regard  to  white  labor  ? — A.  I 
think  that  as  they  are  driven  out  of  the  State  of  California  their  numbers 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  would  increase  and  this  increase 
in  their  numl)erswould  be  undoubtedly  detrimental  to  white  labor. 

Q.  Would  they  increase  in  greater  ratio  than  would  white  men  do  you 
think  ? — A.  Yes,  they  have  more  facilities  for  doing  so  than  have  white 
men.     A  ship  comes  from  China  to  our  Province,  in  five  and  thirty  days, 
•  and  the  rates  of  freight  are  low,  the  passage  money  for  Chinamen  is  very 
low.     Passages  for  Chinamen  are  obtained  at  a  very  low  rate. 

l^Sation  o*^  **^*^^       ^*  ^^^^^^  7^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  committee  any  suggestions  as  to  the  l>est 
subject.  means  of  discouraging  Chinese  immigration  other  than  their  non-employ- 

ment on  public  works  in  the  Dominion  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  bill  which  was  passed  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  population  by  the 
Local  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  I  think  that  the 
Assembly  has  gone  too  far  in  this  relation.  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
measure  at  all. 

Un5l°^  dominion        Q.  Dq  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  prohibit  the  Chinese  from  buying 

Dominion  lands  1 — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not. 
I  think  that  in  a  new  country  where  there  is  lots  of  room,  it  might  not 
be  injurious  were  they  allowed  to  occupy  wild  land.  Were  this  the  case, 
it  might  add  to  the  productions  of  the  country. 


Facilities  for 
coming  neater. 


As  mcu'kct  gar- 
deners. 


Q.  Have  they  not  almost  driven  the  white  gardeners  and  marketmen 
out  of  the  market  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  they  have  done  so.  Their 
prices  are  low,  and  white  labor  is  very  high,  and  Chinamen  will  be  apt  to 
come  in  and  work  under  them.  Certainly,  the  Chinese  by  entering  into 
this  business  have  cut  down  prices. 


Market  trardeners 


In  I8757^*per  day!       Q*  ^^^^^  ^^  the  feeling  that  exists  among  the  gardeners  and   farmers 

with  respect  to  the  competition  which  prevails  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves V — A.  I  do  not  think  that  market  gardeners*  wages  two  years  ago 
were  more  than  $3  a  day. 
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Q.  But  what  is  the  feeling  of  that  class  with  respect  to  competition  Feeling  hostile  on 
with  Chinese  labor  in  regard  to  their  productions  ? — A.  Well,  the  feeling,  petition. 
of  course,  is  very  strong  against  the  Chinaman — the  same  as  would  natu- 
rally be  the  case  in  connection  with  any  competition.     Even  among  white 
people  similar  results  would  follow,  under  like  circumstances,  with  regard 
to  manufactures  or  commerce,  or  any  other  line  of  business.     There  is  no 
question  that  white  labor  cannot  compete  with  Chinese  labor  in  the  scale 
of  economy.     The  white  people  cannot  live  as  cheap  as  the  Chinese,  or  White  labor  can- 
work  at  such  a  low  rate  of  wages.  Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Could  you  point  out  any  permanent  advantage  that  would  result  Chinese  labor 
from  the  retention  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  that  country? 
Chinese  labor  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  useful  in  opening  man- 
ufactures, and  in  opening  any  new  work  ;  in  clearing  land  for  instance. 
They  are  as  useful  as  the  Indians  used  to  be  in  former  years,  before  the 
Chinese  came  into  this  country.  At  that  time,  we  employed  Indians  in 
clearing  land  at  a  cheap  rate  of  wages,  and  Chinamen  would  be  useful  in 
the  same  way.  Probably  the  Chinese  could  be  utilized  in  starting  boot 
and  shoe  factories  and  tailor  shops  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  making  of 
shirts  and  clothing.  They  could  be  made  useful  in  many  cases  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Does  not  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  interfere  with  the  employ-  ^^^  women, 
ment  of  young  men  and  women  ? — A.  Well,  in  our  country  we  have  very 
few  women.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  If 
we  had  the  number  of  women  which  they  have  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
they  would  do  all  that  kind  of  light  work,  and  then,  of  course,  I  would  be 
in  fcivor  of  doing  away  with  Chinese  labor  altogether. 

Q.   How  could  you  expect  young  men  and  young  women  to  go  to  the  Price  of  white 
Province  of  British  Columbia  and  to  remain  there,  if  they  are  brought  down toeaable*^ 
into  competition  with  Chinese  labor  at  such  a  low  rate  of  waces,  as  to  ^s  to  carry  on  any 
prevent  them  earning  the  means  of  living? — A.  Well,  white  labor  must  fully. 
come  down  in  price.     That  is  a  matter  at  any  rate  which  must  be  brought 
al>out.    It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  work,  either  in  connection 
with  farming  or  with  manufacturing  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  in  our 
Province.     The  price  of  white  labor  must  come  down,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  carry  on  any  works  successfully.     On  the  whole,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  I  would  like  to  see  measures 
adopted  which  would  prevent  any  more  Chinaman  coming  into  our  country. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  com-  Limited  number 
mittee  on  this  subject?— A.  No;  I  would  only  say  that  a  certain  limited  JJcn^to^b^ Tn^''"''^ 
number  of  Chinamen  have  been  useful  to  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  creased. 
— the  presence  of  a  limited  number  has  been  really  useful,  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  would  not  like  to  see  that  number  augmented  in  any  way,  I  would 
rather  see  it  diminished,  in  justice  to  our  population  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  growing  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  speak  of  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Reasons  for  high 
white  labor  and  of  Chinese  labor ;  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  ^^or  ?n  Britlrti 
reason  why  such  a  high  price  is  demanded  for  white  labor  ? — A.  In  the  Columbia. 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  the  people  who  came  to  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia some  years  ago  in  the  year  1858,  brought  with  them  old  California 
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ideas  to  a  great  extent ;  nearly  every  body  came  then.  They  came  from 
California  when  money  was  plentiful  and  labor  was  scarce,  and  they  have 
stuck  to  these  ideas  up  to  the  present  time  to  a  great  extent.  They  have 
stuck  to  the  old  California  ideas,  and  labor  is  scarce  in  our  country. 

Won't  take  less.         Q.  Is  there  any  permanent  industry  in  the  Province  which  keeps  us  the 

price  of  labor  ;  what  keeps  the  price  up  1 — A.  No ;  they  prefer  to  be  idle 
unless  they  are  starving ,  rather  than  take  less  than  the  sum  of  $2  a  day. 

Successful  mining  Q.  Have  the  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  anything  to  do  with  this 
a  case.  jjjg]^  price  of  labor  in  the  province  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes  ;  a  good  deal.     They 

have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  These  people  work  in  those  mines  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  they  may  make  more  in  this  way 
than  by  ordinary  labor ;  they  may  thus  make  more  than  a  years  wages  in 
a  few  months. 

When  laboring  Q.  Do  the  employers  of  labor  show  a  preference  to  employing  Chinese 

contrac^ra?  they  instead  of  whites,  and  when  they  are  employed  do  they  work  well  ? — A.  I 
^P^h?*^^^™  notice  that  laboring  men  when  they  become  small  contractors,  are  the 
labor.  very  first  people  to  employ  Chinese  labor.     They  employ  Chinamen   to 

mix  mortar,  and  to  carry  brick  and  stone,  and  in  the  erection  of  building, 
masons  and  small  contractors  employ  them.  The  whole  Chinese  labor 
question  is  a  very  conflicting  one  and  very  difficult  to  decide  ;  where  labor 
is  cheap,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  circumstanee,  no  matter  by  whom 
it  is  furnished,  whether  by  black  or  by  white — no  matter  what  the  color 
of  the  employees  may  be. 

Chief  objection  Q.  Does  the  chief  objection  to  the  presence  of  Chinamen  in  the  Prov- 

wages!^^  ^®^  ince  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  will  labor  for  a  smaller  sum  then  white 

laborers  are  willing  to  work  for  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  one  objection  to  their 

presence  in  the  Province. 

Morals  not  worse  Q*  '^^^  objection  to  their  presence  is  not  on  account  of  their  morals  or 
than  other  classes,  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Of  course,  their  morals  are  not  much  worse 

than  the  morals  of  other  classes. 

Mr.  Barnard,  says  : 

Objection  among  Q-  What  is  the  general  objection  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  on 
laboring  class  this  point,  as  to  the  desirability,  if  possible,  of  preventing  Chinese  immi- 
gration into  the  Province  ? — A.  Among  the  laboring  class,  the  feeling  is 
very  strong  against  them  but  among  those  who  employ  Chinese  domestic 
At  present  em-  servante  it  is  not  so  strong.  The  Chinese  are  very  useful  and  employers 
rcDlace  ^"^""°^        cannot  replace  them,  as  things  are  now  with  other  labor. 

Would  do  so  if  Q.  If  employers  could  replace  them  with  white  labor,  male  or  female,  or 

could.  both,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  do  you  think  that  they  would  do  so  1 — A.  Yes ; 

and  I  suppose  that  in  time  the  Chinese  could  be  replaced,  but  it  would 

be  very  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  keep  feipales  in  British  Columbia. 

The   moment  they  arrive  in  the  Province  they  get  married,  leave  the 

Females  not  avail-  Province  or  do  something  else,  and  they  are  not  available  for  domestic 
aWc^for  domestic    .^.^j^^ 

Chinese  domestic        Q*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Chinamen  are  more  docile  and  tractable  than  are 
service-  white  servants  1 — A  Yes  ;  and  they  would  do  more  work  than  white  women 

will  do ;  they  would  cut  firewood  and  do  other  work  where  white  women 
will  only  do  one  branch.     Some  years  ago  we  employed  a  number  of 
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English  servants  who  came  out  of  England.     The  people  in  the  Province 

contrihuted  towards  their  passage  money  and  paid  so  much  down.     The 

girls  came  out,  but  not  one  remained  one  year  in  employment ;  some  got 

married  and  some  went  to  the  dogs.     But  that  will  all  be  cured  as  we 

get  more  immigration  into  the  country,  and  a  larger  population  of  women.  English  girls. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  Province  who  would  like  to  get 

married. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chinese  do  not  settle  down  into  the  country  ?  Leasing  lands. 
— A-  They  lease  lands  and  become  market  gardeners. 

Q.  They  make  all  they  can  in  the  country  and  then  leave  it  ? — A.  Yes  As  to  leaving  the 
anybody  would  do  that  if  they  could.  country. 

Q,  I  mean  that  they  make  all  they  can  and  then  leave  for  their  own 
country  I — A.  This  is  not  always  the  case ;  of  course,  they  want  to  get  good 
land.  They  will  work  a  piece  of  land  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
if  they  can  obtain  a  better  piece  they  are  anxious  and  willing  to  leave 
the  old  one  and  better  their  agricultural  position. 

Q,   Are  they  engaged  to  any  extent  in  agriculture  ? — A.  Not  very  exten-  Not  engaged  in 
sively.  agriculture. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  male  population  ? — A.  They  are  Male  population 
most  industrious  and  an  example  to  any  laboring  classes  in  the  world,  trimis.*'*  *"  "^ 
They  are  very  frugal  and  industrious. 

Q.  Are  their  females  more  debauched  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  White  women  and 
community  1 — A.  Are  they  more  debauched  than  other  classes,  as  a  rule  1  eiuaflTbadf**^ 
— I  think  white  women  are  just  as  bad  as  Chinese  women. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  country  loses  by  allowing  the  Chinese  to  follow  f?^*^  control 
the  white  miner  into  the  mines,  and  taking  out  the  gold  1 — A.  No,  if  they 
can  be  confined  to  that  class  of  work,  it  would  not  be  injurious,  but  it 
would  be  rather  to  our  advantge.  As  I  understand  the  matter  the  Chi- 
nese to-day  control  the  labor  market  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  they  will  control  the  labor  market  of  any  country  into  which  they 
penetrate.  They  do  not  go  about  individually  seeking  work,  but  remain 
quiet  in  large  bands  ;  they  are  controlled  by  the  agent  of  companies  which 
exist  in  China.  These  companies,  which  are  wealthy,  send  these  men  out 
at  their  own  (the  companies)  expense  and  the  men  have  to  serve  the 
companies  for  a  term  of  years,  as  I  understand  it.  If  you  require  1,000 
Chinamen  to  perform  a  particular  work,  you  do  not  apply  to  individual 
Chinamen,  or  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  in  order  to 
attract  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  you  go  to  one  of  these 
Chinese  companies,  and  make  arrangements  with  them.  You  have  to 
agree  to  certain  terms  ;  you  have  to  make  a  full  agreement  with  them, 
and  you  never  see  the  men  until  they  are  sent  on  by  the  company  to  pro- 
ceed to  work.  '  A  foreman  is  sent  with  them,  and  to  this  foreman  you 
have  to  apply  in  case  any  difficulty  arises.  If  you  notice  any  Chinamen 
who  is  not  doing  his  duty  you  go  at  once  to  the  foreman  and  he  arranges 
the  matter ;  the  individual  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  result  of  this 
class  of  labor  is  this :  If  this  thing  is  permitted  to  continue  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Chinese  will  completely  control  the  labor  market.  If  this  thing 
is  permitted  to  go  on  I  take  it  that  one  day  the  Chinese  will  control  the 
labor  market  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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Control.  Q.  How  do  these  companies  control  the  men  after  the  latter  reach  the 

Province  of  British  Columbia  and  are  on  British  soil? — A.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  they  do  it ;  they  have  a  faculty  of  keeping 
things  to  themselves. 

Objectionable,  no       Q,  In  what  respect  do  you  consider  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
amalgamation  &c.  province  of  British  Columbia  is  a  nuisance,  Mr.  Barnard  T— A.  They  are 

a  class  of  people  with  whom  we  cannot  associate  ;  we  cannot  amalgamate 
with  them.  They  are  a  class  of  people  that  have  no  interest  in  common 
with  us,  and  while  they  earn  your  money  and  are  supported  by  your 
enterprise  and  industry,  they  take  no  part  whatever  in  your  political 
advancement,  or  in  your  social  or  moral  condition.  They  are  aside  alto- 
gether from  us — just  as  much  as  a  steam-engine  is  aside  from  a  human 
being. 

In  their  labor  they       Q.  But,  do  they  render  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  wages  which  they  re- 
vlJenV**^^"*       ceive  from  their  employers,  in  the  labor  that*  they  perform  ? — A.  Yes, 

they  do. 

Sober,  industrious       Q.   Are  the  Chinese,  as  laborers,  docile  and  industrious  ? — A.   They  are 
end  cleanly.  sober  and  industrious,  and  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  them  with  regard  to  drinking  sprees  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  1 — A.  The  Chinese  are  a  sober  class  of  people. 

Q.  They  seldom  commit  breaches  of  the  i>eace  ! — A.  They  are  conside- 
rably addicted  to  petty  larceny. 

Q.  Are  they  addicted  to  petty  larceny  among  themselves  ? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
and  also  with  respect  to  others. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  China,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  might  flow  from  the  Chinese  offering  goods  very 
cheaply,  and  you  said  we  might  require  greater  protection  against  them 
than  against  the  Americans.  What  connection  do  you  think  that  this  has 
with  the  question  of  Chinese  immigratian  into  British  Columbia  ? — A.  The 
question  is  that  they  are  going  to  control  the  labor  market  wherever  they 
settle  down,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  they  will  even- 
tually control  the  labor  market  of  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  that.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  their  supplanting  the  English  and 
Americans  as  a  manufacturing  nation  1 — A.  I  cannot  very  easily  under- 
stand how,  if  Chinamen  can  live  for  two  cents  a  day  as  they  can  at  home 
under  such  circumstances,  any  other  result  can  follow.  If  in  China,  they 
are  going  to  produce,  say  cotton  for  instance,  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
where  other  labor  is  employed  and  where  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages  is 
paid — as  must  be  paid  to  enable  Europeans  to  live — it  is  plain  that  they 
will  have  an  immense  advantage  over  us. 

Q.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  working  in  the 
gold  mines  of  British  Columbia,  and  to  keep  these  mines  until  white-labor 
was  supplied  from  the  lower  Provinces — until  white  men  came  in  from  the 
other  Provinces, — took  up  the  mines  and  worked  them  ? — A.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  adopting  any  such  measures  while  the  Chinese  are  amongst  us. 
Once  they  are  amongst  us  they  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  all  other  settlers  should  have.     I  do  not  believe  in 
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passing  laws  which  should  prohibit  them  from  doing  anything  which  any  '^''"[jj^  J*^  ^*^^' 
other  person  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  can  do,  though  I  should  coiniiii?. 
like  to  see  them  prevented  from  coming  into  the  Province  altogether. 

Q.   Do  you  know  of  any  Chinamen  taking  up  land  and  working  it  in  the  '^^^^^  "^^  lands- 
Province  ?  -A.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  of  them  that  have  done  so.   A  few  of 
them  have  done  so  in  almost  every  district. 

H.  They  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground ;  do  they  not  ?  —A.  They  ^'{*}J^-  'I{^"  ^^"'^ 
take  up  patches  of  ground,  which  white  men  would  not  think  of  touching 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  crop  off  from  it,  and  take  crops  from  them. 

Q.  Do  thev  interfere  with  the  o|>erations  of  ordinary  market  gardeners  Interorfomc  with 
(white)  in  forcing  down  prices ?~ A.  They  do  so  when  they  are  in  the  '"'^'ketKHi-denerH. 
vicinitv  of  cities. 

To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  labor,  you  have  to  set  down  the  ^''^^  v^^'^  »"*l 
different  kinds  of  work.     For  instance  at  the  lumbering  camps,  except  as 
cooks,  there  are  no  Chinamen  employed.  There  are  no  Chinamen  who  are 
any  good  with  the  axe,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  white-labor  in 
that  respect,  so  that  the  white  men  get  better  wages  there. 

The  labor  that  Chinamen  are  best  adapted  for  is  that  with  the  pick  and 
.shovel.  I  believe  he  can  very  nearly  equal  the  white  man  with  the  pick 
and  shovel. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  Chinese  to  take  up  Take  up  Public 
pubhc  lands  !     A.   As  I  said  before,  if  you  admit  them  to  the  country 
admit  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  permanent  settlers  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  should  not  have  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  once 
they  are  here,  but  as  permanent  settlers,  we  do  not  need  them  ;  we  want 
a  l>etter  class  of  people  than  they  are. 

U.  What  is  the  ijeneral  feelini'  -not  among  the  laboring  classes  onlv  —  General  feeliiiKin 
but  among  the  whole  white  population  of  British  Columbia  regarding  the 
Chinese  question  / — A.   I  think  the  general  feeling  is,   that  the  Province 
would  l)e  a  great  deal  lietter  off  without  them. 

y.   Is  that  the  feeling  among  manufacturers  and  mill  owners  i — A.   No,  Not  mnonj?  manu- 
the  manufacturers  prefer  them  to  other  laliorers  because  they  are  good  Bhie  ^toiiduys. 
laborers — steady,  regular  and  methodical  and  they  have  no  blue  Mondays, 
in  fact  they  have  no  difficulty  with  them  as  they  have  with  white  laborers. 

Q,   In  fact,  they  are  a  valuable  class  of  laborers,  .so  far  as  employers  of  ^^"'*'»"»c»y. 
labor  are  concerned  ?  -A.   Yes,  as  good  as  any  other  class  of  machinery 
you  can  get. 

Q.   Are  they  employed  to  a  great   extent  as  farmers? — A.   They  are  ^o^ks. 
generally  cooks. 

Q.   You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  laborers  they  make  on  farms  ?- A.  Not  k<kkI  on  farms. 
They  do  not  come  up  to  the  ordinary  agriculturists.     They  do  not  get  the 
wages  of  ordinary  agriculturists. 

Q.   Is  there  not  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  ;  have  you  not  Obieitions. 
a  sufficiencey  of  employment  for  both  Chinese  and  wliites — for  all  who 
apply   for  it  in    the  Province  ? — A.  There  are  not  manv   idle   men  in 
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British   Columbia  and   were  there  fewer  Chinese  there  would  be  more- 
whites.     But  there  is  very  little  inducement  for  a  white  man  to  go  to- 
British  Columbia  and  take  his  family  with  him  and  turn  his  girls  out  to 
compete  with  Chinamen  in  household  work  :  and  if  he  has  any  respect  for 
himself,  he  will  hardly  go  and  work  alongside  of  a  Chinaman.    Therefore, 
to  a  great  extent,  he  is  excluded  :  and  he,  in  is  turn,  writes  to  others  who 
may  wish  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  tells  them  if  they  come  there  they 
may  expect  to  compete  with  Chinamen  in  every  branch  of  labor  they  may 
undertake,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  cannot  get  white  population  ; 
we  cannot  encourage  it.  I  have  been  asked,  hundreds  of  times  since  I 
came  to  Canada,  with  reference  to  that,  and  I  cannot  encounige  people 
to  go  out  there  under  the  circumstances. 

Expense  of  get  ling       Q-   ^^  J^u  think  it  is  owing  to  that,  or  is  it  not  attributable  to  the 
to  Province.  remoteness  of  that  Province,  and  the  exj)ense  of  getting  there  compared 

with  going  to  eligible  positions  in  Manitoba  ? — A.  The  expense  of  getting 
there  is  of  course  against  us,  but  that  objection  would  be  very  easily 
overcome,  if  the  i>eople  were  satisfied  that  the  country  was  worth  going 
to.  $50  or  $60  would  take  a  laboring  man  there— f  10  steerage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Victoria,  and  $40  or  $50  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Then  he  has  to  pay  for  his  living  besides?-  A.  Well,  it  is  very 
cheap  ;  he  could  take  a  ba.sket  of  provisions  with  him. 

Q.  I  thought  the  lowest  rate  you  could  get  there  for  was  $70  ?  A. 
No  ;  as  I  said  before,  these  6,000  Chinamen  in  British  Columbia  take  the 
place  of  two  or  three  thousand  families. 

Memenand^Vftrm       ^'   ^^^*^^  y^^   ^^^  P^ji'^f?  white   laborers   high   wages,  $60  or  $70   a 
hands.  month,  I  think  ?—  A.   Understand  that  is  mostly  for  skilled  axe-men  who 

are  used  to  felling  large  trees — they  get  $75  a  month.  The  wages  of 
good  farmhands — and  this  would  be  a  pretty  fair  criterion  are  about  $45 
a  month. 

100  per  lent.  Q.   That  is  over  100  j)er  cent,  of  what  we  give  here  for  the  best  men  ? 

A.   Yes. 

-Inteiliifence  and  ^*   ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^*^  class  who  are  generally  known  a.s   the  white  laboring 

composition  of       class  in  British  Columbia  ;  I  did  not  get  the  point  quite  explained  I — A. 
BH?i"°*('oiiinibia.  The  idea  is  this  ;  the  class  of  men  who  go  to  settle  up  gold  countries  are 

generally  more  intelligent  than  ordinary  laborers,  as  we  understand  labo- 
rers in  Canada.  They  are  generally  a  more  intelligent  and  pushing  class 
who  come  out  there.  The  white  laboring  class  now  in  Victoria,  for  ins- 
tance, is  composed  of  those  men  who  have  come  to  the  mines,  who  have 
been  mining  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  they 
have  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  laborers.  These  men  very  oft«n  are 
strong,  and  they  would  rather  starve  than  go  to  work  alongside  of  a  Chi- 
naman. 

Their  hibor  only  Q-   ^^  these  men  intend  to  remain  as  laborers,  or  do  they   resort  to 

temporary.  those  Occupations  only  temporarily  ]--A.   It  is  a  temporary  thing,  if  they 

strike  new  diggings  and  can  get  along  better  in  them,  they  })ropo8e  to  do 
so.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  of  the  ordinaiv  white  laborers  :  the  men 
who  will  work  anywhere  and  everywhere  and  on  any  work  you  put  them 

Noortiinar>  wliite  at.     The  lalK)ring  cla.sses  of  Victoria  are  composed  of  men  who  are  labo- 

("mimbia"^'^'***^  ^^^  ^^  necessity. 
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Q.  In  that  case  would  not  the  Chinese  be  indispensable,  in  case  of  p' u\^.  ^J**^*!."" 
fg&eaX  public  works  being  undertaken  in  British  Columbia  ? — A.  Just  as 
won  as  it  is  announoed  that  public  works  are  to  be  commenced  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia  we  will  have  all  the  white  lal)or  we  require,  and  we 
should  have  a  larger  proportion  than  we  have  if  we  knew  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  not  to  be  employed  on  the  works. 

Q.   How  do  the  Chinese  go  to  the  mines;  on  foot? — ^A.  The  chea|>est  ('iiiiiew  toi»8inart. 
way  they  can.     The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  the  Chinese  are  too  smart  for  us. 
They  will  beat  us  everywhere  they  get  a  foothold. 

Q.   That  is  the  greatest  objection  to  them   on  the  part  of  the  white  (Jreat^st  objer- 
popalation  t — A    I  think  it  is.  ^^""• 

Q.  How  does  the  ordinary  Chinese  laborer  compare  in  point  of  intelli-  l-^wer  in  intelli- 
gence with  the  ordinary  white  laborer  of  this  country  ?  — A.  Well,  I  think  ^^^^' 
he  is  a  grade  lower. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  labor  is  a  little  lower  ? — 1  think  that  it  is  a  KenfH»n.s. 
good  deal  lower.  You  cannot  get  any  class  of  white  laborers  that  I  know  of 
— that  will  for  the  sake  of  economy,  pack  themselves  to  the  extent,  say  of 
twenty  persons  in  a  room,  ten  by  twelve,  and  sleeping  three  in  a  bed, 
Uiere  being  three  tiers  of  beds  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  all  the  house- 
hold furniture  in  the  house  wherein  20  lal)orer8  live  not  being  worth  more 
than  the  sum  of  $2.50. 

Q.   What   is  the  general   health  of  these  i)eople,  under  such  circums-  Their  health,  be- 
tances  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  Their  health  is  good  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  very  cleanly.     They  wash  themselves  very  regularly.     They 
oould   not  live  as  closely  as  they  do,  in  the  hovels  in  which  they  dwell 
were  it  otherwise.      That  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  they  ventilate  their  hovels  properly  ?  Do  they  let  in  the  fresh  innjrcsHion  of 
airt — A.  The  impression  of  a  white  person,  on  going  into  one  of  the  uin\^eir^re!^ufi»?!e.s. 
houses  which  they  occupy,  is  at  first  against  them  ;  but  that  is  the  pecu- 
liar odorous  result  of  the  stuff  which  they  eat ;  it  does  not  arise  from 
uncleanly  habits  or  from  effluvia  coming  from  their  bodies,  but  the  odor 
which  is  perceived,  arises  from  the  stuff  which  they  eat.  This  odor  is 
besides  mixed  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  their  tobacco  is  saturated 
with  a  little  opium  ;  and  the  smell  of  opium  and  tol)acco  and  food 
aitc^ether,  gives  rise  to  the  unfavorable  impression  to  which  I  allude.  ( Out  niHt  of  white 
There  is  another  disadvantage  to  which  their  presence  in  our  country 
gives  rise  to.  Say  that  you  are  a  property  holder  and  have  a  house  to 
let  ;  if  we  had  6,000  white  laborers  in  the  country  you  would  derive  a 
certain  amount  of  rental  from  your  property  whicli  in  the  aggregate  \^^^  Chinese 
would  make  it  something  worth  while,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Chi- 
namen :  they  will  rent  a" house  standing  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  they  are 
no  sooner  in  possession  of  the  dwelling,  than  they  put  up  wings  on  each 
side  suflBcient  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  sun,  and  place  people  in  all  the 
additional  accomodations  ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  if  the  land 
is  at  all  valuable,  they  will  scoop  it  out  and  excavate  cellars  and  place 
people  in  these  quarters  ;  then  they  will  raise  the  roof  and  provide  a  room 
in  the  garret,  where  they  live  closer  than  rats  in  a  nest. 

Q.   And  they  also  put  their  hogs  and  chickens  in  the  house  :  do  thev  ^\^^f  ''^^^ 
not  ? — A.   I  never  saw  them  keep  their  hogs  in  the  house. 
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Oleanly people.  Q.  They  keep  their  chickens  in  the  house,  however  do  they  not? — 

A.  They  put  their  chickens  in  the  house  in  case  a  cold  night  comes  on, 
but  not  their  hogs.  I  rather  think  they  are  a  cleanly  people,  on  the 
whole  they  ai-e  much  more  cleanly  than  the  ordinary  white  laboring 
classes  would  be  under  similar  circumstances. 

Domestic  service.        Q.  Do  you  employ   any  Chinese,  Mr,  Barnard  ?  -A.  The  only   China- 
man whom  I  employ  is  a  household  servant. 

Not  stoKe  drivers.       Q,  You  do  not  make  use  of  them  as  stage  drivers  ?— A.   No  ;  the  Chi- 
nese are  of  very  liltle  service  about  horses — they  have  not  the  ner\'e. 

onies  ic  9er\  ice.  q  ^^  ^^^  aware  whether  the  Chinamen  who  are  employed  as  domes- 
tic servants  sleep  in  the  houses  of  dwellings  where  they  are  employed  as 
domestic  servants,  or  not  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  they  sleep  in  the  houses  where 
they  are  employed.  We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  require  the  Chinese 
who  are  employed  about  the  house  to  remain  in  the  house  during  sleeping 
hours.  I  have  had  a  Chinese  servant  in  my  employ  for  three  years. 
This  is  the  second  Chinaman  whom  I  have  had  for  a  similar  period,  and 
I  have  never  had  more  satisfaction  out  of  a  domestic  servant  in  my  life 
than  I  have  had  out  of  these  men. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  cleanly  ? — A.  Tlie  room  of  this  man  is  a  picture  ot 
neatness,  and  he  changes  his  socks  every  day  ;  as  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned,  he  is  extremely  clean. 

Q.   He  is  a  «^ood  cook  ?   -A.   Yes. 

TheirorKHniwition       Q-  The  Chinese  do  washing  and  hiundry  work  1 — A.   Yes  ;  in  oixler  to 
4i,>jtoeinpioyinoiii.  gjye  you  a  good  idea  of  the  organization  which  exists  among  them  with 

regard  to  the  employments  that  they  follow,  1  will  relate  a  circums- 
tance that  has  come  under  my  notice.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  obtaining  white  household  .servants,  applied  for  a  Chinaman  to 
serve  him  in  that  capacity.  The  Chinaman  in  charge,  to  whom  he  made 
his  application,  immediately  turned  over  his  books,  and  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman :    "  Your  name  is f — "  Yes.  "    "  And  you   live  at  such  a 

place  ?" — '*  Yes ;  I  do."  "  You  give  too  many  dinners  ;  you  have  a  lot 
of  men  coming  to  see  you  every  Sunday ;  you  give  a  big  dinner  every 

Sunday  ?"—"  Yes."    "Mrs. has  three  children?"     "Yes."  In  fact, 

the  gentleman  found  this  Chinaman  had  in  his  books  a  complete  register 
of  the  whole  of  his  family  affairs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  register,  was  set 
down  the  price  which  he  was  required  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  services 
of  a  Chinaman.  He  also  found  that  he  could  not  get  a  Chinaman  for 
anything  less,  and  on  making  enquiries  he  discovered  that  they  had  a 
correct  record,  not  of  the  standing  of  the  servant  who  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  of  the  standing  of  the  masters  who  were  to  employ  these  men 
as  servants. 

Mr.  Dewdney  says  : 

Chinese  immigrra-       Q.  Do  you  think,  in  your  experience  with,  and   knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
overdone.    ^         nese,  that  they  are  such  a  class  of  immigrants  as  it  is  desirable  on  the 

part  of,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Dominion,  to  encourage  to  come  to  the 
country  ? — A.  I  think  that  there  may  be  too  many  of  them  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  too  many  ;  Chinese 
immigration  might  be  overdone. 
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Q.  Is  Chinese  immigration  at  the  present  time  overdone  in  the  Prov-  Not  so  ait  present. 
ince  of  British  Colombia  ?— A.   I  think  not. 

Q-  Have  you  any  authentic  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Dont  know 
Chinese    who  are    in  the    country  :  have   you  any    reliable  information 
on  this  subject  ? — A.  No ;  and  I  think  there  is  none  to  be  had. 


Q.  The  only  way,  in  all  probabilfiy,  of  finding  out  the  number  of  Chi-  i^V  WeVoHomos. 


(Jhairman 
namen  in  the   Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  industries  in  whicli 


they  are  engaged,  is  to  apply  to  the  representatives  of  tlie  different  Mjxlo  of  obtaining 
Chinese  companies  who  do  business  in  British  Columbia  and  obtain  it 
from  them.  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  of  Cali- 
fornia, they  appointe<i  a  sub-committee  which  waited  on  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  companies,  who  gave  the  Committee  as  accurate 
returns  on  this  subject  as  their  registers  would  afford,  as  to  the  number  of 
Chinamen  in  the  country,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  the  only  way,  as 
loi^  as  we  are  without  official  government  sources  of  information,  in 
which  this  information  could  be  obtained  ?  -^A.  You  could  get  it  appi-ox- 
imately. 

Q.   You  think  that  the  Chinese  are  a  de^sirable  class  of  people   to   have  Chinese  not  desir- 
around  you  1~A.   I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  desirable  class  to  have  '^*^'«^"<  "w^''"!- 
amongst  us,  but  they  are  very  useful.     I  think  that  it   would   V)e  a   very 
bad  thing  for  us  if  we  were  without  them  at  the  present  time  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia. 

Q.  If  the  Chinese  charged  the  same  rate  for  their  labor  as  the  whites  Chinese  preferable 
do,  would  they  get  work  in  the  Province  ?— A.  Well,  some  of  them  would  iaCe'ir^*' ""**  *^** 
get  work,  I  think,  under  such  circumstances.  1  believe  that  a  great  many 
people  would  prefer  them  for  certain  employments.  For  instance,  they 
would  prefer  to  have  Chinese  servants  instead  of  white  servants,  l>ut  I  do 
not  think  they  would  prefer  to  employ  Chinese  over  whites,  as  ordinary 
laborers. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  more  adapted  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  house 
work  than  for  other  employments?-  A.  Some  of  them  wlio  are  trained  to 
that  particular  employment  are  so  ;  they  make  very  good  .servants  ;  but  a 
great  number  of  them  are  not  fitted  for  house  work  at  all  ;  they  are  very 
good  laborers  ;  they  work  very  well  on  roads  and  on  public  works.  ^^  htboren*. 

Q.   Is  there  a  l>etter  class  than  the  Chinese  ?- A.   The  Indians. 

Q.   Are  the  Indians  a   better  class  than   the  Chine.se/-A.   I   do  not  Indian  servants^ 
think  that  they  are  better,  though  very  good  servants  are  very  often  ob- 
tained from  among  the  Indians. 

Q,  Are  the  Indians  equal  to  the  Chinese  I-  A.  They  are  not  equal  to 
the  Chinese  as  domestic  servants,  but  for  some  kinds  of  work  they  are 
better  than  Chinamen. 

Q.   Has  not  the  new  industry  in  British  Columbia     I  refer   to  the  can-  canning  industry 
ning  industry — caused  a  great  number  of  Chinamen   to  come   into  the  pJod  on  wiHiout^ 
Province  ? — A.   A  great  many  of  them  came  into  the  Province  owing  to  them, 
the  opening  up  of  that  industry,  but  a  great  many  also  went  out  again,  I 
think   that   pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  them  that  c»ime  into  the  Province 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  this  industry,  went  out  again  as  far 
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a8  I  can  learn.     I  know  that  they  were  very  useful  in  this  relation.    That 
industry  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  them. 

Cleanly-  Q.   Are  the  Chinese  cleanly  in  their  habits  ?— A.  Yes,  they  are  cleanly, 

though  they  live  packed  very  closely  together ;  a  great  number  of  them 
will  live  in  a  very  small  house. 

Q.  If  they  are  packed  very  thickly  in  their  dwellings  they  cannot  be 
very  cleanly  in  their  habits  'i-  A.  Yes,  they  are  cleaner  than  the  same 
nunil)er  of  white  men  would  be  if  the  latter  occupied  the  same  space ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  that  is  a  matter  which  can  always  be  regulated  by  the  muni- 
cipality affected.  They  have  always  boards  of  health,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  into  tliese  questions  and  regulate  them.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the 
t.'hine.sequHritM's.    people  who  own  Chinese  quarters,  are  very  anxious  to  get  as   many  of 

them  as  possible  into  theso  (juarters,  as  they  then  get  a  good   deal  more 
rent  for  their  properties. 


Adaptation  to 
business. 


RcHpertable  C'lii- 
ncHC  women. 


.Sf:h<x)l«  and 
education. 


Their  object  in 
inakiuK  money. 


;Cliinc>-e  fiirmtnK- 


General  feeling 
againHt  driviuK 
J:hem  out. 


Q.  Do  the  Chinese  adapt  themselves  to  business  like  other  classes  of  the 
community.  That  is,  do  they  l)ecome  agriculturists,  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers /  A.  Yes  ;  they  work  in  the  manufactories.  They  are  employed 
in  niakin<;  cigars  and  boots. 

Q.  They  have  very  few  families  in  the  countiy  ?  A.  1  think  that  good 
respectable  Chinese  women  would  come  to  this  country,  but  the  idea 
amongst  them  is  that  if  they  came  they  would  be  persecuted.  I  know  ai 
several  respectable  Chitiese  women  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ;  several 
Chinamen  there  have  their  wives  who  are  very  respectable  women. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  become  interested  like  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  do  they  become 
iTiterHste<l  in  our  public  institutions,  in  our  educational  system  for 
instance  -or  in  anything  of  that  nature?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  Chinese  children  come  to  our  schools  or  not,  but  I  know  that  young 
Chinese  are  sent  to  the  schools  in  the  State  of  California.  I  also  know 
that  the  Chinese  are  verv  anxious  to  learn  to  retul  and  write  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  in  this  country  are  solely  desirous  of 
making  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  of  leaving  the  country  with  it  ulti- 
mately ;  is  that  their  main  object  ?  A.  1  do  not  think  that  such  is  the 
main  object  of  the  whole  of  them  :  I  think  that  large  bwlies  of  them  who 
come  tf>  our  country  are  satisfied  if  they  can  make  enough  to  go  back  on  ; 
I  kncnv  Chinamen  who  have  worked  in  this  country  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  who  have  wives  and  children  in  China,  and  they  are  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  going  back  to  their  homes  with  a  little  money. 

Q,  None  of  the  Chine.se  go  to  farming  to  any  extent  ? — A.  No  not  lo  any 
very  large  extent.  1  know  some  Chinese  who  own  pretty  large  farms  on 
the  Fraser  river. 

Q.  Do  they  i-aise  cattle  .'  A.  They  raise  cattle  and  grain.  They  raise 
a  good  deal  of  grain,  and  they  have  large  market  gardens. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  British  Columbia  with  respect  to  the 
presence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  that  the  general 
feeling  among  the  people  who  live  in  the  Province  is  adverse  to  see  them 
dri\en  out  of  the  countrv. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  white  people  who  reside  there  would  not  like  to 
see  them  driven  out  of  the  country?  — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  That  is  the 
case  in  my  opinion. 

Q-    What  is  the  ft^eliiig  among  the  laboring   population  in  British  Co-  Feeling  of  labor- 
lumbia  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  ?— A.   I  think   that  it  is  very  likely  cSAch"**^*''"**^ 
that  the  feeling  among  the  laY>oring  men  is  against  Chinamen.     I  think 
that  this  would  be  very  natural,  and  probably  is  the  case. 

Q.  The  feeling  there  is  against  them?     A.   Yen,  so  also  is   the  feeling  Poliiiciane. 
of  some  politicians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  politicians  in  British  Columbia  who  are  favorable 
to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  this  country  ?— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 

y.  Are  any  politicians  in  the  Province  favorable  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion i — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  favorable  to  Chinese  immigration 
on  a  large  scale  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  object  to  seeing  the 
same  proportion  of  Chinamen  in  the  country  at  any  time  to  the  white 
population  that  exists  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  object  to  the  continuation  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  respect. 

Q.   Is  the  proportion  of  the  Chinese  one-quarter  of  the  pro|>ort.ion  of  the  Proiwrtiou. 
Prr>vince  ? — A.   No,  it  is  not  one-quai-ter. 

Q.   You  say  there  are  a  fmv  Chinamen  in  the  Province  who  farm  to  some  Fanning, 
♦•xtent  ?   -A.   Yes,  I  do. 

y.  VSThat  numl>er  of  acres  of  land  would  they  have  under  cultivation  ? 
-  A.   1  know  Chiimmen  who  own  farms  of  160  acres,  and  of  200  acres. 

(^.  Have  they  all  the  appliances  for  farming  like  white  people  i — A.  I 
<lo  not  know  whether  they  use  as  nmch  machinery  as  the  white  farmers 
do  or  not  :  in  fact,  T  do  not  think  that  they  do  so,  but  they  cultivate  their 
land  in  the  same  maimer. 

Q.  Are  we  to  undei*stand  that  these  farms  of  160  and  of  200  acres  are 
wholJv  under  cultivation/ — ^A.  The  bulk  of  their  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

(^.   W'hat  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  that  is  paid  to  the  Chinese  Wa^oB. 
laborer  in  the  Province  of  British   Columbia  per  month  ? — A.  Well,  to 
what  cla-ss  of  labor  do  you  refer  ? 

i).  Theiv  is  the  laborer,  and  the  mechanic  and  the  trader,  but  the 
white  laborer  I  suppose  is  not  expected  to  be  a  skilled  mechanic, — the 
laborer  who  uses  the  pick  and  shovel  ? — A.  I  paid  the  sum  of  from  $30 
to  840  a  month  to  Chinamen  working  on  the  roads. 

Q.   Was  this  latterly  ? — A.   No  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  which  is  now  paid  to  Chinamen  I- -A.  I  do  not 
know  at  wliat  rate  you  could  engage  a  body  of  Chinamen  for,  at  the 
present  time  ;  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the  work.     If  you  wanted  to 
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Comparison  with 
white  labor. 


Farm  wages. 


engage  a  large  number  of  men,  I  should  say  that  you  could  get  them  for 
the  rate  of  from  ^15  to  $20  a  month. 

Q.  And  board  ?-  A.  Yes,  Chinese  cook.<»  get  from  81-^,  up  to  as  high 
as  $50  a  month. 

Q.  How  do  these  rates  compare  with  white  labor  ?  A.  8ome  white 
cooks  get  as  high  as  iJlOO  a  month  ;  but  there  are  very  few  white  cooks. 

Q.  Speaking  of  laborers  what  would  the  same  class  of  laborers  among 
the  white  people  ask  as  wages  per  day  and  per  month  t  A.  Whites 
would  ask  as  the  price  of  their  labor  $40  a  month. 

Q,  There  is  only  $10  difference  between  the  i*ates  of  wages  paid  to 
whites  and  to  the  Chinese  ? — A.  That  is  not  the  case  between  the  labor  I 
speak  of,  I  refer  to  labor  employed  in  making  roads  and  in  constructing 
public  works.  You  would  have  to  pay,  I  think,  from  $ir>  to  $20  a  month 
if  you  engaged  a  large  number  of  Chinese,  while  white  men  would  get 
$40  a  month.  I  think  that  this  is  about  the  ordinary  pnce  of  white 
labor. 

Q.  What  wages  do  farmers  pay  to  their  farm  hands  in  tlie  Province  of 
British  Columbia  ? — A.  I  have  known  farmers  who  pay  their  hands  from 
$r)0  to  $60  and  $70  a  month.  I  have  known  them  to  pay  Indians  as  much 
as  $3  a  day  during  the  harvest  season. 

Q.  Is  this  lately  ? — A.  Yes  it  was  the  case  some  two  or  three  years 
ago. 


Bringing  money  Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  bring  money  into  the  country,  that 

conn/rv^'"^"^^'***^  is  are  there  any  men  of  means  among  them? — A.  The  merchants  bring 

money  with  them,  I  l^elieve ;  many  of  them.  Some  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  Chinamen  may  bring  a  little  money  with  them  when  they  come  fix)m 
California  ;  they  certainly  bring  none  from  China—  the  bulk  of  them. 
Some  of  the  merchants  are  very  wealthy. 

Mode  of  living  Q.  What  do  they  do  with  their  money  when  they  make  it  in    British 

when  doing  wHl.    Columbia?  Do  they  keep  it  in  the  country  ?-  A. 'if  the  Chinamen  are 

doing  well  at  the  mines,  where  many  of  them  go,  they  live  very  well  and 
spend  their  money  in  the  country.  If  they  are  doing  well,  they  live  very 
well.  If  not,  they  live  poorly  on  almost  nothing.  But  if  a  Chinaman  is 
making  money,  he  lives  very  nearly  as  well  as  a  white  man. 

Q.  And  then,  as  a  rule,  they  spend  all  their  money  in  the  country  ? — 
A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that.  A  Chinaman  may  be  doing  very  well,  And 
at  the  same  time  may  be  saving  money  to  go  home  on. 

Nature  of  articles       Q,  Do  they  use  the  same  articles  in  their  dailv  food  Jis  white  men  :  that 

is,  articles  liable  to  duty  ?--A.  Oh  yes  ;  a  great  number  of  them. 

Q.  Tea  ?  —  A.  Yes  ;  tea,  sugar,  rice,  boots,  clothing,  etc. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  doing  w^ell,  I  understand,  they  live  well  ?  A.  They 
live  very  well  particularly  if  they  can  get  pigs  and  chickens. 


Chinene  labor 
desirable  on 
public  works. 


Q.   In  the  event  of  large  public  works  being  carried  on  here  in  a  year 
or  two,  and  a  large  number  of  men   being  retjuired,  do  you  supj>ose  it 
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would  be  an  attraction  to  the  Chinese  population  to  come  in  from  Cali- 
fornia in  greater  numbers  than  whites  from  other  points  ? — A.  I  think  it 
would ;  I  think  there  would  be  an  inducement,  and  unless  Chinese  immi- 
gration were  restricted,  contractors  would  look  for  that  kind  of  labor, 
b«ause  on  that  western  coast  it  is  a  desirable  class  of  labor  ; — in  a  country 
where  there  are  mining  operations  starting  up  in  every  direction.  You  whitelaSor°notS 
cannot  depend  on  the  white  labor  ;  they  run  off  to  the  mines  and  leave  be  depended  on. 
the  employer  in  the  lurch,  and  the  only  labor  they  can  depend  upon  is  the 
Chinese  labor. 

Q.  Would  the  employment  of  this  labor  be  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  ^^^•'^  ^*12S  to ^ 
of  the  country  ? — A.   I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  I  think  if  public  works  settlement  of 
were  going  on  to  an  extent  to  employ  two  or  three  thousand  Chinamen  at  ^'^""^^y- 
work  of  such  a  character  that  white  men  are  not  better  capable  of  doing, 
there  would  still  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  for  all  the  white  laborers 
that  might  he  wanted. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  Chinese  as  servants  1—A.  Yes.  Chinese  servants. 

Q.  Judges   also  ? — Yes,  almost  all  the  respectable  people  in  Victoria  Judges, 
employ  Chinese  servants. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  employ  the  Cliinese?—  A.   Because  they  Better  servant*. 
tind  they  make  Ijetter  servants  than  the  white  people. 

Q.  It  is  not  l>ecause  of  an  absence  of  female  and  male  white  domestics  ?  <^'hinese  strike. 
-A.  Well  I  think  not,  to  a  certain  extent.  Once,  at  the  time  that  the 
arbitrary  Act  was  passed  by  the  Local  Government,  which  was  disallowed 
hy  Judge  Gray,  all  the  Chinese  servants  struck  in  Victoria.  There  was 
not  one  who  did  not  leave  his  employment,  and  they  were  away  long 
enough  for  the  parties  who  employed  them  to  send  to  California  for  other 
senants ;  and  the  report  of  this  complication  on  reaching  San  Francisco, 
induced  a  lot  of  people  to  come  up  there  and  offer  themselves,  but  they 
*«e  not  engaged,  and  as  soon  as  the  case  was  decided  by  Judge  Gray, 
they  all  returned  to  their  employment,  and  there  were  very  few  who  did 
not  take  them  back  again. 

^.  Did  the  employers  of  the  Chinese  as  household  servants  treat  them  Treatment. 
»*'ll?-  A.  T  think  they  treated  them  very  well. 

Q.  Were  the  Chinamen  well  pleased  with  their  wages  and  treatment  ? 
-  A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  the  Local  Government  passed  an  Act  levying  a  labor  tax  Local  act. 
(»n  the  Chinese  ? — A.   Yes  ;  they  levied  a  kind  of  tax. 

^.  VVill  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  you  think   the  Chinese  Gratitude  or 
showed  gratitude  or  ingratitude  towards  their  employers  on  leaving  so  ^"*^"*  ^ 
suddenly  and  without  notice? — A.  Well,   I   think   that    they    certainly 
^owed  that  they  believed  they  were  being  imposed  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  Act  of  a  Legislature  imposing  a  high  tax  on  Witness  opinion. 
Chinamen  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  Chinese  domestic  servants  to  leave 
their  employers  and  put  them  to  serious  inconvenience  ? — A.   An  arbitrary 
^  like  that — I   think  so.     I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  way  for  the 
Chinese  to  tight  their  battle.     I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  done  from  ins-  on  the  strike, 
tructions  received  from  the  Chinise  Minister  in  London. 
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Do  as  to  white.  Q,  jf  the  Provincial  Government  imposed  a  tax  that  was  considered 

too  high  upon  the  white  population,  do  you  think  the  white  population 
would  leave  their  employment  simply  because  the  Government  impo»^<i 
such  a  tax  ]— A.  It  depends  on  how  high  it  was.     If  it  is  in  the  satcie 
proportion  as  the  tax  on  the  Chinamen,  I  think  they  would  leave  v^iry 
quickly. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  leave  good  employment  1— A.  I  think  the^y 
would  if  the  tax  was  as  heavy  as  that  one  was.  I  have  seen  men  strii^^ 
for  much  less  cause  than  that. 

Q.   You  think  then  that  the  Chinese,  when  they  struck  and  left  familial 
destitute  of  household  servants,  did  right.     Is  that  what  the  Committed 
are  to  understand  l — A  I  think  that  they  did  what  white  people  would 
have  done  in  the  same  position. 

Learning  English        Q.  Do  the  Chinese  learn  the  English  lancua«re  ? — A.   Oh  ves,  manv  of 
'-«"^«-  them  do.  •  " 


Chinese  immi-  Q.  Probably  that  may  be  the  reason  you  have  to  go  the  head  men  to 

paMge  but*not  ^^^  make  bargains  ? — A.   It  has  always  been  more  convenient.     My  idea  is 
slaves.  that  they  bring  Chinamen  out  after  collecting  a  number  of  tliem  and  pay 

their  passage  to  America.  In  that  way  the  Chinamen  are  always  indebted 
to  these  men,  and  they  have  to  work  until  they  get  out  of  their  debt.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  regular  slaves — I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Not  much  employ-       Q.  Is  there  employment  for  white  labor  to  any  extent  now  in  British 
Columbia.  Columbia? — A.   Not  verv  much  I  think. 

Q.  Do  white  i)eople  leave  in  case  they   cannot  tind   employment 
A.  Yes  ;  there  are  some  leaving  every  year. 


Three  fourths  of 
Chinese  works 
where  white 
laborers  would 
noL 


Honesty. 


Should  not  be 
prohibited. 


Not  hold  land8  in 
fee  simple. 


Reasons  whv. 


Q.  If  these  6,000  Chinamen  were  not  there,  they  would  be  able  to  get 
it  ?— A.  These  6,000  Chinamen  are  not  working  as  laborers  ;  over  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  mining  on  their  own  account  at  places  where  white 
people  would  not  work. 

I  think  the  reason  respectable  women  do  not  emigrate  more  is  that 
they  are  afraid  of  persecution. 

Senator  Cornwall,  says : 

Q.  As  to  the  males,  are  they  honest  ?  —A.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  they  are,  at  least,  as  honest  as  other  classes  of  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  prohibit  them 
from  settling  in  the  Dominion  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  not  to  prohibit  them 
from  coming  into  the  Dominion. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  Dominion  as 
permanent  settlers  ? — A.  I  should  not  object  to  their  coining  in,  but  I 
should  object  to  their  holding  land  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  a  people  who  will  not 
perfectly  assimilate  with  a  western  population  ought  to  be  allowed  as 
settlers  on  land — as  permanent  residents  of  the  country  :  to  own  lands 
on  equal  terms  with  people  of  other  nationalities. 
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Q.  Suppoaing  they  were  colonized  altogether,  would  they  not  be  a  use-  industrious, 
iul  class  of  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  as  well 
as  other   citizens  ? — A.  Yes,  to    a    very    large    extent  :  they    are    most 

industrious. 

Q.  Are  they  cleanly  in  their  habits  1 — A.   As  far  as  my  knowlege  goes,  (Meanly. 
they  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  sei-vants  ?— A.   Excellent  servants.  servanUi. 

Q.  Do  they  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  public  enter-  Payment  of  Uxm. 
prises,  and  assist  in  permanently  developing  the  country  ;  that  is,  in  con- 
tributing their  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  from  them,  but  I  have  never  known 
them  to  refuse  to  pay  a  tax  that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay. 

(^.  Well,  what  is  the  objection  to   them  over  other  citizens — do  they  Whkss. 
work  cheaper '? — A.   Very  little,  if  at  all.     The  proof  of  that  is  the  rate 
of  wages  which  they  receive — which  they  always  command. 

Q.  Why  dont  you  employ  Chinese  lal)or? — A.   Because  I  find   I   can  Prefer  white  men. 
^  white  men  for  ordinary  labor  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  Chinamen, 
and  would  rather  have  white  men. 

Q.  And  when  you  cannot  get  white  men  you  employ  Indians  ? — A. 
Ie8,  that  is  the  case.  Indians  are  always  on  the  spot,  and  you  can 
always  have  them  when  you  want  them.  They  are  there  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  can  get  the  services  of  either  one  or  a  dozen  if  I  want 
them  at  any  time. 

Q.  Then,  in  the  interior  it  would  be  as  expensive  for  you  to  get  Chinese  J.™nadvo fe^hc 
laborers  as  white  laborers  I — A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  intverior. 

Q.  Their  wages  are  not  so  high  in  the  larger  towns  ? — A.   Not  quite  so  In  town  w^igeH 
bigh.    They  certainly  work  for  a  little  less  than  the  white  men.  ^^' 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  Chinamen  accumulate  any  property  there^I  mean  They  acciimulate 
aiiv  that  would  be  taxable  ?— A.  Yes,  they  have  personal  property  ;  a  ^^^'^^^^'^^  property. 
?reat  many  of  them  have  horses,  stock,  etc. 

y.  Do  these  goods  pay  taxes  I — A.  Yes,  there  is   a  t^x    on  ])ersonal  P^y  taxes, 
property — a  provincial  tax. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  they  put  their  money  into   property,  or   keep  it  in  inveHtment. 
<^urreucy  ?     A.   I  don't  think  they  put  much  into  property. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  are  they  residents,  or  only  what  may  be  called  denizens  Temporary  resi- 
of  the  towns,  living  there  temporarily  ? —A.   As  a  rule,  they  live  there    ^^^^    owns, 
tanporarily. 

Q.  Is  that  not  their  idea,  that  they  go  there   just  for  a  time  ? — A.   It 
ttay  be,  just  the  same  as  the  idea  of  all  visitors  to  a  new  country. 

Q.  Are  they  a  migrating  class  of  people,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  Migrating. 
PH)vince  to  another  1 — A.  They  move  a  good  deal  from  one  portion  of  the 
Province  to  another. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.   In  search  of  employment.  jnont?*^  *^"*^  ^^' 
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Not  allowed 
franchise. 


Eflfect  of. 


Not  expedient. 


Why. 


Farm. 


Live  well. 


Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  Chinaman  who  holds  property  is  not  allowed  t 
exercise  his  franchise  ? — A.  He  is  not. 

Q.   Is  that  not  an  arbitrary  law  ? — A.   I  think  it  is. 

Q.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  them  to  become  property  holders  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Unless  they  are  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  other  citizens  th< 
are  not  likely  to  become  so  ?  —A.   No. 

Q.   Do  you  think,  Mr.  Cornwall,  that  the  country  would  be  justitied 
admitting  the  Chinese  to  exercise  the  franchise  ? — A.  That  is  one  of  tho 
very  difficult  questions   to   answer.     You   can  look  at  it  in   two  way 
Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  it  is  better  that  they  should  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ? — A.  Because  from  their  ignorance  of  our  institutions  ar 
our  language,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  inform  themselves  so  as  to  gi^ 
an  intelligent  vote. 

Q.   Are  there  any  Chinese  located  near  you  as  farmei-s  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  Thei-e  is  one  Chinese  fanner  about  fifteen  miles  fro 
where  I  live. 

Q.  Do  the  Chinese  in  the  interior  consume  much  beef  ? — A.  Yes  ;  th< 
live  very  well  when  they  have  the  means. 

Q.   Are  they  large  purchasers  of  beef  ? — A.   Yes,  they  always  buy  bee 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  consume  as  much  per  man  as  whi 
menl— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  Their  favorite  animal  food  is  poi 
(something  like  the  Western  States  people)  and  poultry. 

Q.   Do  they  buy  their  pork  from  the  pork -growers,  or  do  they  grow 
themselves  ?     A.  They    do   both.     They    buy    a    great   deal    from   oth< 
farmers. 

Q.    Do  they  use  much  flour?     A.   Yes  ;  they  always  use  flour. 

Q.    In  large  (juantities  ?     A.   I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.   Do  they  use  rice  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.   Which  do  you  think  they  use  most  of,  rice  or  flour  ?     A.   Rice, 
think. 

Q.  Where  does  their  rice  come  from  ;  is  it  Chinese  rice  I  A.  I  think 
is  Chinese  rice. 

Q.  Do  they  use  much  sugar  (  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  They  are  very  foi 
of  sweet  things. 

Q.  Where  does  their  sugar  come  from  I  A.  I  supj)ose  it  is  the  sug 
that  is  generally  used  in  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  Chinese  sugar  or  Island  sugar  ? — A,  I  think  it  is  Sand^n* 
Island  sugar,  or  that  from  the  refineries  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  They  buy  it  from  the  merchants,  do  they  1-  A.  Yes:  fmm  tl 
Chinese  merchants. 
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Q.  Do  they  deal  witli  each  other  l — A.  Yes,  somewhat  extensively  in 

Victoria. 

(^.  Are  they  as  clannish  in  that  way,  and  do  they  give  their  patronage 
to  their  own  friends  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  should  think  they  were  ;  they  are  very 
much  the  same  as  other  people  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Are  they  industrious  1 — A.   Yes  ;  they  are  always  at  their  work.         Industrious. 

i        Q.  Are  they  peaceable  citizens  ? — A.   Very.  Peaceable. 

Q.  If  public    works — the  Pacific   Railway,    for    instance — were    cons-  Public  works. 
tructed  in  British  Columbia,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cost  if 
Chinese  labor  were  to  be  employed  I— A.  On  Provincial  works  1 

Q.  No;  the  Pacific  Railway,  for  instance '?— A.   I  should  look  at  the  j?ion^4^d ^^Wn-'" 
4|uestioii  this  way  :  In  the  interest  of  the  Province,  I  should  think   it  cial  interest, 
would  be  better  for  white  people  to  be  emploped  ;  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dominion  it  would   l>e  better  to  employ   Chinese,   if  they  could  be  got 
cheaper  than  white  people. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  it  would  not  be  much  cheaper  to  build  the  Pacific  CiisU. 
Railway  by  means  of  Chinese  labor  1 — A.   My  idea  is  that  it  would  not  be 
much  cheaper. 

Q.  Supj)ose  three  or  four  million  dollars  were  to  be  expended  on  public  Public  works. 
works,  and  there   were  an   advertisement    for    three    or   four    thousand 
laborers,  what  proportion  of  Chinese  do  you  sup{)ose  would  be  employed  ; 
do  you  suppose  they  would  be  more  likely  than  other  classes  to  rush  into 
^      the  country  to  obtain  this  labor  t  -A.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fear  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  coming  there 
ui  the  event  of  public  works  being  projected  I — A.  I  supjx)se  if  they  were 
^ure  of  getting  permanent  employment  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  you 
ini}{ht  lie  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  for  a  large  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  expected  that  white  people  would  rush  in  as  fast  as  White  laborers. 
the  Chinese? — A.   I  should   think  you   could   always  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  white  laborers. 

Q.  Are  they  temperate  as  a  rule  ? — A.   As  far  as  I  know  they  are.  Tcniperat>e. 

Q.  More  so  than  the  whites? — A.  Oh,  much  more.      I  do  not  think  I  More  so  than 
have  ever  seen  an  intoxicated  Chinaman.     No  doubt  there  are  such,  but  ^^   ^  ^  "^®"' 
I  liAve  not  seen  any. 

I         y.  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  British  FoelinK.  in  Briti^ 
Columbia,  with  regard  to  allowing  them  to  settle    permanently    in  the  them  holding 
Pronnce  ? — ^A.   I   thing  the  feeling  against  their   settling   permanently  l^ndsinfee. 
would  be  very  strong  against  their  occupying  lands — against  their  holding 
lands  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  h  the  objection   to  the   Chinese    confined   to  the    white    laboring  objection  to  con- 

ciasses,  or  is  it  felt  by  most  men  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  confined  to  the  white  ?'{f^'^  white 
t  I     .  '       -  laoonnjf  classes* 

iaoonng  classes. 

Q.  They  are  a  little  jealous,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  the 
origin  of  the  feeling  amongst  them. 
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Chinese  make 
money. 


Spend  same  in 
country. 


Local  legislation. 


Chinese  have  not 
prevented  white 
settlement. 


Wives. 


White  labor  in 
demand. 


Farm  wagCK  of 
white  men. 


Q.  Do  some  of  them  make  money  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  make  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  it— spend  it  in  the  country  or  take  it  away  T 
A.  Those  who  have  been  in  my  employ,  and  of  whom  I  can  speak  with 
confidence,  have  spent  very  much  in  the  country.  I  have  often  known 
them  to  be  very  liberal  when  asked  to  contribute  to  different  objects. 
They  always  clothe  themselves  uncommonly  well,  and  provide  themselves 
with  such  comforts  as  are  supposed  to  be  necessary.  They  always  have 
good  watches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  these  respects  they  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  ordinary  class  of  white  people. 

Q.  Has  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  taken  any  steps  to  prohibit 
them  coming  into  the  country  ?-  A.  Yes  ;  there  were  some  very  stringent 
steps  taken  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  In  what  shape  I — A.  In  the  way  of  ini[>osing  a  very  heavy  special 
yearly  tax  upon  Chinamen. 

Q.   A  discriminating  tax  I    -A.   Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  constitutional  '^  -A.  It  was  found  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia  that  it  was  not  constitutional. 

Q.  Not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  by  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court  f 
— A.  The  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  If  the  Chinamen  had  not  come  to  British  Columbia,  do  you  think 
more  white  people  would  have  come  to  settle  down  with  their  families  and 
cultivate  the  soil  ? — A.   No  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so. 

Q.   Your  agricultural  experience  does  not  lead  you  to  think  that  ? — A. 

No. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  miners  or  other  people  complain  that  they  could 
not  get  wives  ? — A.   I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

Q.   I  suppose  white  labor  is  in  good  demand  there?   -A.   It  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  mcmth  for  farm  hands?  A.  In  my  part  of 
the  country  ? 

Q.  Yes  ;  or  any  other  part  of  the  country?  A.  I  have  two  men  per- 
manently on  ray  farm  ;  one  gets  .$50  a  month  for  the  year  round,  and  the 
other  $45  a  month. 

Q.   With  boanl  or  without? — A.   With  board. 

Q.   Are  those  white  men  or  Chinamen  ? — A,  White  men. 

Q.   Have  they  families  t — A.  No. 

Q.  So,  then,  they  have  no  other  privilege  but  what  you  speak  of  -I 
mean  they  do  not  keep  horses  or  a  cow  ?-- A.  They  are  found  in  every- 
thing they  require. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  white  men  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is 
in  my  neighborhood.  Many  men  get  more  than  that,  but  perhaps  for 
only  a  few  months  in  the  summer. 
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Could  white  men  going  there  get  employment  at  these  rates  ?^ — A.  No  ;  Chinese  household 
Bot  so  much.     I  have  two  Chinamen  employed  as  household   servants  ;  '*®*'^''"i^- 
one  of  them  gets  $35  and  the  other  $30  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  Chinamen  get  when  employed  on  WaKee  as  farm 
thefanni— A.  Yery  much  the  same.     I  have  known  Chinamen  to  get 
moH'  than  |45  a  month  on  farms  ;  they  were  exceptionally   good   hands. 

Q.  Were  they  employecl  throughout  the  summer  ? — A.  Yes  ;  during 
the  farmintj  season. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Chinamen   for  irrigation  on   the  farm? — A.   Yes ;  irrigation, 
they  are  employed  a  good  deal  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  agricultural  hands  I-  No  ;  not  generally.  Not  good  agricul- 

Liiraiists. 

Q.  They  do  not  understand  the  work  ? — A.  They  are  wonderfully  pains- 
taking, of  course,  and  for  certain  work  they  would  be  useful,  but  not  for 
the  general  uses  that  you  require  a  man  for  in  a  new  country.  You 
require  a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Q.  They  are  very  imitative  ? —A.   Very  imitative.     They  are  wonder-  imitatve  good 
fuUygood  gardeners.     The  way  in  which  they  make  lands  produce  in  the  *?^**^cncr8. 
neighborhood  of  a  town  where  they  may  start  market-gardening  is  some- 
thing extraordinary.     Before  the  Chinamen  went  into  that  sort  of  work 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  Victoria,  I    never  knew  a  town  that   was  more 
badly  supplied  with   market  vegetables  ;  and  since  they  have  taken  up  vegetable  supply 
gardening  there   I   never  knew  a  town  better  supplied.     They  have  a  •"  victoria, 
dimate  there  in  which  they  can  produce  vegetables  all  the  year  round, 
if  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  farmers  around   Victoria  complain  of  farmers  com- 
Chinese  competition  ? — A.  Yes;  T  have  heard  that  complaint. 

y.  And  have  you  heard  the  statement  that  thoy  were  almost  prohibited  deficiency  vege- 
iTom  malciug  any  sales  of  vegetables  in  the  city  ? — A.   T   have  heard  that 
complaint  continually.     But  what  I  have  said  just  now  is  really  the  case, 
that  until  Chinamen  took   up  that  sort  of  work  in  Victoria,  there  were 
hardlv  anv  vegetables  in  the  markets. 

Q.  Ajh\  they  were,  therefore,  an  acquisition  ?— A.   Quite  an  actjuisition.  Aiquisition. 

Av  ^^  tlmmian  : 

Q.  That  is  news  to  me,  and  I  have  been  there  twenty-one  years  ? — 
A.  I  have  been  there  seventeen  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  before  the 
Chinamen  came  there,  there  were  no  vegetables  to  be  got  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  jail  in  Victoria  ? — A.  No.  lail. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  Penitentiary  1 — A.  Yes.  Penitentiary. 

Q.  Have  you   seen  a   larger  portion  of  the    prisoners    to    have    l>een  Proportion. 
Chinese  than  white  people  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  more  subject  to  larceny  or  other  crimes  than  the  white  larceny, 
people? — A.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
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Chinese  law- 
abiding. 


Difference  of 
treatment. 


Worlcing  classes 
and  politieians 
againts  them. 


Preference  for 
white  labor. 


Q.  Are  they  as  much  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  the  Chinese  are  exemplary  iu 
that  respect.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  a  charge  made  against  a 
Chinaman.     They  seem  to  me  to  be  a  law-abiding  class. 

Q.  You  have  never  leved  in  Cariboo. — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  burglaries  and  robberies 
that  have  been  committed  by  Chinamen? — No.  I' know  tliis,  that  if  an 
unfortunate  Chinaman  commits  anything  of  that  sort  he  is  bounded  down, 
not  by  the  Chinese  but  by  the  whites.  If  a  Chinaman  was  supposed  to 
have  committed  a  crime  of  any  sort  he  would  be  followed  by  white  men 
of  a  certain  class,  who  would  make  a  point  of  running  him  down  if  they 
possibly  could  ;  but  if  one  of  their  own  fellows  was  guilty  of  a  like  offense, 
the  whites  I  speak  of  would  seldom  think  of  acting  in  the  same  way 
towards  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  British  Columbia  as  to  the  desirability 
of  discouraging  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  I  should  think  that  the  feeling 
against  the  Chinese  is  widely  spread.  The  employers  of  labor  and  the 
better  classes  in  British  Columbia  recognize  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Chinese  there  ;  but  the  working  classes,  aided  by  politicians  have  raised 
the  cry  against  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  strange  that  the  farmers  on  Vancouver  Island 
who  want  hands  should  not  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  I  don't  think  .so  at 
all.  The  reason  is  just  as  I  said  before.  Where  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  you  have  to  give,  anylK)dy  would  naturally 
rather  employ  white  labor.  The  whole  of  the  facts  regarding  this 
question  go  to  show  that  there  is  really  no  ground  of  complaint  on  tlie 
part  of  workmen  and  that  wherever  they  can,  employers  of  labor  employ 
white  men  in  preference  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  having  erected  factories  in  British 
Columbia?— A.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  The  Chinese  there  are  simply 
laborers,  tfec,  and  their  coming  and  going  is  regulated  by  supply  of  and 
demand  for  labor. 

I  should  say  that  the  Chinese  are  a  law-abiding  class.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  law-abiding  class  I  have  come  in  contact  with.  It  is  rare  that 
there  is  any  serious  crime  laid  to  their  charge ;  we  have  often  heard  rumors 
that  they  are  very  immoral  in  a  way  that  is  unmentionable.  But  this  is 
merely  a  rumor,  as  I  understand  ;  nobody  knows  anything  abont  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  ;  hav^e  you 
been  in  their  houses  : — A.  I  have  been  in  different  Chinese  houses  ;  1 
have  not  been  in  any  of  their  houses  in  the  towns,which,  I  understand,  are 
inhabited  closely.  The  Chinese  rooms  that  I  have  been  in  have  always 
been  as  clean  and  nice  as  possible. 

Police  rcportH  The  Chairman  Mr.  De  Cosmos.  — Th6  best  criterion  that  the  committee 

Supreme  Court,  eould  have  respecting  the  morality  of  the  Chinese,  and  whether  they  are 
recommandcd  bv  offenders  atjainst  the  laws  or  not,  would  be  the  reports  of  the  Police 
^  ninese.  Courts,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Assizes,  etc. ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 

we  should  obtain  these  reports. 


Chinese  arc 
laborers. 


Very  law-abidiuu: 
class. 


Chinese  houses  in 
the  country  clean 
and  nice. 


Agrgrravated 
assault 


Q.  You  have  never  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  was  a 
large  section  of  Chinese  population  settled  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  not.     One 
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of  the  charges  more  frequently  made  against  the  Chinamen  is  that  of 
aggravated  assault.  They  are  perhaps  oftener  charged  with  that  than  any 
other  offence ;  tiiat  is  owing  to  their  impulsive  nature.  They  will  seize 
whatever  comes  nearest  to  their  hands  and  strike  their  opponent  with  it ; 
in  that  way  they  often  get  into  trouble.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
that  kind  maliciously  premeditated.  The  offence  of  a  Chinaman  is  seldom 
overlooked. 

Q-  Nor  would  it  be  overlooked  in  the  case  of  a  white  man,  if  a  white  Treatment. 
man  were  subject  to  the  same  charge  ? — A.  The  class  who  have  signed  the 
petition  would  not  overlook  the  case  of  a  Chinaman  charged  in  that  way, 
while  they  continually  do  so  when  one  of  their  own  number  so  offends. 

Q-  That  is  the  class  on  which  society  is  built  ? — A.   I  should  say,  so  Society. 
much  the  worse  for  society. 

Q.   Is  there  any  other  rock  on  which  society  is  built  than  the  laborer  1  Floating  laborers. 
— A-   Floating  laborers — those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  move 
from  country  to  country. 

Q.   I  do  not  refer  to  floating  laborers ;  I  mean  the  laborers  of  British  Britiah  Coinmbia 
Columbia  % — A.  I  should  sa^  the  laborers  of  British  Columbia  were  not  ^*sn^^ry. 
the  rocks  on  which  society  is  built ;  they  are  essentially  a  migratory  class. 


RESULTS. 

If  personal  prejudice  and  feeling  be  eliminated  from  this  evidence,  it  is  Reaault  of ovi- 
impossible  not  to  admit  that  as  a  laboring  class  the  preponderance  is  not  ra?^r.**  ^  ^  *^ 
against  the  Chinese.     They  are  stated  to  be  honest  in   their  dealings, 
industrious,  sober,  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  frugal  and  cleanly,  and  when  Dom 
doing  well  to  live  well,  consuming  the  same  articles  and  goods,  as  do  the  *®^^*"*** 
white  laborers,  thereby  equally  contributing  with  them  to  the  revenue.  Non  competion 
That  as  domestic  servants  they  are  quite  as  good  if  not  preferable.     That  tries.^  "  "* 

they  do  not  compete  or  interfere  with  lumbering,  farming,  or  any  skilled 
industry,  and  that  even  in  market  gardening  they  could  be  beaten  by  the 
whites,  if  the  latter  were  willing  to  work  as  hard,  as  shown  by  the  ins- 
tance of  the  Italian  gardeners  in  San  Francisco.     That  the  preference  Preference  in 
throughout  the  whole  Province  is  in  favor  of  white  labor,  and  the  proceeds  i2iI?H^'ob't&rn-*^ 
of  white  industry,  if  brought  within  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  able. 
have  to  pay,  but  that  the  wages  demanded  by  the  white  laborers  are  such  Too  expensive, 
as  few  persons  can  afford  to  give  ;  that  the  great  canning  industry  of  the 
Province  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  them.    That  they  utilize  l^tJHty. 
and  draw  returns  from  grounds  that  the  whites  would  not  till,  and   from 
mines  which  they  have  abandoned. 

That  the  white  laboring  classes  themselves,  the  moment   they  become  Mne  Monday. 
contractors  are  the  first  to  employ  the  Chinese  as  laborers,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  prefer  them,  because  they  have  no  "Blue  Mondays."  That  To  be  depended 
in  mining  countries  on  great  "public  undertakings  they  are  more  to  be  °"' 
depended  on,  as  the  white  laborers  rush  off  to  the  mining  grounds,  when 
they  hear  of  a  successful  "  strike,"  whereas  the  Chinese  do  not ; — and  that  Presence  useful 
up  to  this  time  their  presence  in  the  Province  had  been  most  useful,  if  not 
indispensible. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  must  have  been  in  accord  with  the 
evidence,  for  after  sitting  for  weeks,  and  hearing  all  that  the  representa- 
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tives  of  British  Columbia  could  say  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  evidence 
they  could  bring,  the  Report  signed  by  the  Chairman  from  British  Colum- 
bia, simply  recommends  "  that  Chinese  emigration  ought  not  be  encour- 
aged. "  That  Chinese  labor  ought  not  be  employed  on  Dominion  Public 
Works."  Anything  more  faintly  condemnatory  could  hardly  have  been 
put. 

The  question  was  not,  should  Chinese  immigration  be  encouraged,  but 

should  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  into  the  country  be  prevented.     Had  it 

been  injurious  or  not  ?  Did  the  state  of  the  country  sbdmit  doing  without 

it  ?  No  one  desired  to  encourage  Chinese  immigration,  but  under  all  the 

JJ^<ij*-2jJJ2^***'  <*'   circumstances  was  it  better  for  the  country  to  be  without  it  ]  Had  the 

Country's  material  prosperity  been  advanced  or  retarded  by  it  ?  On  these 
points  with  all  this  evidence  before  it,  with  all  that,  the  British  Columbia 
members  could  bring,  or  by  examination  elicit  from  the  witnesses,  the 
Committee,  with  its  Chairman,  a  member  from  British  Columbia,  roost 
carefully  abstain  from  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 

Such  is  the  only  evidence  that  up  to  this  time,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Parliament  and  the  country. 

It  will  have  again  to  l>e  considered  in  connection  with  the  evidence 
taken  by  this  Commission  in  British  Columbia. 


the  Report. 


CHAPTER  4. 

Bvidence  in  B.  C.  We  now  submit  the  evidence  taken  in  British  Colnmbia  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  order  in  which  it  was  given  and  received.  It  will  be 
found  to  cover  the  objections  raised  in  the  Petition  to  the  Parliament, 
and  in  the  interrogatories  directed  to  persons  residing  in  British  Colum- 
bia. The  answers  to  the  written  interrogatories  were  returned  after 
the  lapse  of  sevenil  weeks.  In  some  instances,  answers  were  accom- 
panied with  written  requests  that  they  should  not  be  used.  An  embargo 
having  thus  been  laid  on  their  practical  utility,  the  Commissioners  have 
not  felt  justified  in  including  them  in  the  return  to  the  Commission. 
There  may  have  been  private  reasons  affecting  their  personal  interests 
which  induced  the  wntere  to  make  such  requests,  and  as  the  evidence 
sought  was  intended  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  people  of  the 
Province,  without  fear  of  any  injurious  consequences,  these  requests  had 
to  be  regarded. 

From  numbers  to  whom  the  questions  were  addressed  no  answers  have 
been  received,  for  reasons  it  must  be  presumed  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. 


Points  to  which 

Snestions  are 
ireoted. 


The  questions  it  will  be  perceived  are  directed  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  class  of  immigrants  from  China. 

2.  As  to  their  state  of  health  on  arrival. 

3.  As  to  their  being  a  burden  on  the  people  of  the  Province  from  want, 
sickness  or  otherwise. 

4.  5  and  6.  Their  habits,  as  to  industry,  sobriety,  economy,  obedience 
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to    law  and  fidelity  to  contracts,    or  interference  with  the  whites,    by 
competition  and  otherwise  in  the  labor  market. 

7,  8  and  9.  As  to  their  first  reception  in  the  Province,  the  want  they 
mflklied,  and  the  period  when,  and  by  whom,  the  agitation  against  them 
iumt  eonmenced,  and  by  what  classes  it  is  now  carried  on. 

10.  As  to  their  habits  being  injurious  to  the  public  morals  or  public 
health. 

11,  12  and  13.  As  to  the  effect  of  their  presence  on  the  development  of 
the  Province,  whether  longer  necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  effect  upon 
tJie  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  should  they  leave,  or  be  driven  out. 

14,  15  and  16.  As  to  what  number  in  proportion  to  the  whites  would 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Province,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  introduction  of  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  was  depend- 
ent upon  those  coming  from  Europe  or  America. 

17,  18  and  19.  Whether  there  should  be  an  expulsion  of  those  here,  or 
restriction  or  regulation  of  their  further  immigration,  or  could  an  effectual 
supply  of  white  labor  be  obtained  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  Province 
and  its  Legislature  with  equal  advantage  to  the  province. 

20,  21  and  22.  As  to  whether  there  be  steady  remunerative  work  for 
white  people  in  the  Province,  what  the  effect  of  opening  up  the  railway 
Belt  has  been,  or  whether  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  retarded  white 
immigration, 

23,  24  and  2.^.  What  effect  their  presence  has  had  upon  the  morals  of 
the  people. 

26  and  27.      As  to  knowledge  of  leprosy,  or  other  general  information. 


These  questions  it  will  be  observed  afford  the  broadest  latitude  of  en- 
quiry, and  an  opportunity  for  the  statement  of  facts,  or  expression  of 
opinion  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  person  answering  may  desire  to  go.    They 
were  intentionally  framed  so  as  to  give  this  latitude  and  to  elicit  the  most 
onrestricted  information.     They  were  further  accompanied  and  strength- 
ened by  the  general  invitation  given  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  opening 
of  the  Commission  in  Victoria,  and  duly  published,  to  all  parties  to  come 
forward  and  place  before  the  Commissioners  orally,  or  by  writing,  their 
views  on  the  subjeet  ;  enabling  those  who,  from  sensitiveness,  sickness  or 
other  causes,  were  unwilling  to  come  forward  in  public,  to  convey  their 
opinions  as  well  as  those  more  accustomed  to  public  life. 

The  total  nnmber  who  came  forward  or  replied  was  51,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing list  :- 

Witnesses  : 

1.  John  Westhrop  Carey,  Victoria,  Mayor. 

2-  Charles  T.  Bloomfield,  "         Superintendent  of  Police. 

3.  John  Heam,  "         Sergeant  of  Police. 

4.  Hon.  A.  E.  B.  Davie,         "         Attorney-General. 

5.  Dr.  HeLmcken,  "         R.  C.  Surgeons,  London. 
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6.  Charles  Wilson,  Cariboo,  Barrister. 

7.  W.  K.  Bull,  Victoria,  Tax  Collector. 

8.  John  Jessop,       "         Provincial  Immigration  Agent. 

9.  Hon.  John  Robson,  Victoria,  Provincial  Secretary. 

10.  W.  Tuckfield, 

11.  Richard  Jones,  Provincial  Tax  Collector. 

12.  Sir  M.  B.  Begbie,  Chief  Justice,  B.  C. 

13.  Joseph  Metcalf,  Jr.,  Nanaimo. 

14.  Robert  Ward,  Victoria,  Commission  Merchant. 

15.  James  Young,  Nanaimo. 

16.  R.  F.  Johns,  South  Saanich,  M.  P.  P.,  Farmer. 

17.  E.  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  Victoria,  College  Ph.  &  Sur.  Ontario. 

18.  Benjamin  M.  Pearse,         "         formerly  Surveyor  Gren'l. . 

19*  Thomas  E.   Ladner,  New  Westminster,  Fraser  Riv.  Salmon  Can- 
nery. 

20.  John  Laity,  Maple  Ridge,  Farm  laborer. 

21.  JohnTremblath,         "       Farmer. 

22.  J.  W.  Innis,  Esquimalt,  Naval  Storekeeper,  H.  M.  Dockyard. 

23.  W.    H.    Ladner,   Ladner's   Landing,    Fraser    River,    Salmon    Can- 
nery. 

24.  Wm.  C.  Ward,  Victoria,  Manager  Bank  B.  C. 

25.  James  B.  Kennedy,  New  Westminster,  Lumberman. 

26.  Robert  Scott,  Nanaimo,  Wellington  Collieries. 

27.  William  Moresby,  New  Westminster,  Gaoler. 

28.  John  Bryden,  Nanaimo,  Wellington  Collieries. 

29.  Mathew  Trotter  Johnson,  Victoria,  Merchant. 

30.'  W.  B.  Adair,  Fraser  River,  British  American  Packing  Co. 

31.  D.  R.  Lord, 

32.  E.  V.  Bod  well,  Victoria  Railway  Accountant. 

33.  W.  J.  Armstrong,  New  Westminster,  Sheriff.  • 

34.  Samuel    M.    Robins,    Nanaimo,    Superintendent   Vancouver    Coal 
Oompany. 

35.  John  Tindal,  Victoria. 

36.  Michael  Haney,  Yale,  Irishman,  Su[)erintendent  C.  P.  R. 

37.  W.  Stephenson,  Forks  Quesnelle. 

38.  Rev.  Philip  Dwyer,  Victoria,  Killaloe  Cathedral,  Ireland. 

39.  Robert    Dunsmuir,    M.    P.   P.,   Victoria,    Proprietor    Wellington 
Mines. 

40.  J.  Dawson,  Nanaimo,  J.  P. 

41.  David  Wm.  Gordon,  M.  P.,  Nanaimo,  Contractor  and  Builder. 

42.  Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Crease,  Victoria,    British    Columbia,    Supreme 
Court. 

43.  Andrew  Onderdonk,  C.  P.  Railway  Contractor. 

44.  Emily  Wharton,  Victoria,  L.  E.  V. 

45.  C.  T.  Dupont,  "        Inspector  Inland  Revenue. 

46.  Hon.  M.  T.  Drake,     "        President  Ex.  Co.  B.  C. 

47.  Knights  of  Labor,  Nanaimo,  No.  3017. 

48.  John  A.  Bradley,  Victoria. 

49.  Huang-Sic-Chen,  Chinese  Consulate  San  Francisco. 

50.  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat,  Essayist. 

51.  R.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Nanaimo,  President  N.  Tra.  Association. 
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The  following  are  the  questions  :■ — 

1.  What  classes  of  people  come  here  as  emigrants  from  China?  Are 
they  chiefly  laborers,  mechanics  or  traders  ? 

2.  When  they  arrive  here,  do  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and 
fit  for  work  ? 

3.  Have  you  any  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  do  they  often 
become  a  burden  on  that  fund,  or  upon  the  private  charity  of  white 
citizens  ? 

4.  Are  they  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding  or  are 
they  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant  or  turbulent  ?  Please  answer  this  ques- 
tion fully. 

5.  Do  they  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  and  carry  out 
their  contracts  ? 

6.  Do  they  show  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the 
white  population  in  any  way  beyond  the  competition  whieh  they  oflTer  in 
the  labor  market  1 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  Province,  did  they  supply  a 
want  then  felt,  and  was  their  coming  encouraged  and  welcomed  ? 

8.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  feeling  continue  t 

9.  When  did  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  begin,  and  what  class 
or  classes  of  people  began  it,  and  what  classes  are  now  carrying  it 
forward  ? 

10.  Is  there  anything  in  their  habits  or  mode  of  living  injurious  to  the 
public  peace,  or  to  the  public  health  ?  Please  answer  this  question  fully. 

1 1 .  Has  the  presence  of  Chinese  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
Province  ? 

1 2.  Is  their  presence  here  any  longer  necessary  or  desirable  ? 

13.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  Province,  if  they  were  to  go  hence  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise ? 

1 4.  Are  not  a  certain  number  necessary,  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

1 5.  What  proportion  (if  any)  should  Chinese  immigration  bear  to  th& 
immigration  of  white  people  in  order  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here,  or  those  who- 
may  come  here  ? 

16.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  immigration  into  this  colony  of 
persons  with  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  depended  upon  the 
number  of  such  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America  ? 

17.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  be 
forced  to  leave  this  Province,  or  the  further  advent  of  others  should  be 
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prevented,   or  merely  that  the  numbers  coming  should  be  regulated'  in 
some  manner,  as  to  the  number  and  choice  of  such  emigrants  1 

1 8.  What  manner  would  you  suggest  should  be  adopted  to  restrict  or 
regulate  their  coming  ? 

19.  Would  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  Province 
and  its  Legislature,  to  encourage  white  immigration,  and  discourage  the 
employment  of  Chinese,  effectually  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor, 
exclude  Chinese  immigration  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being 
developed  ? 

'20.  Can  white  people  now  find  remunerative  employment  here  and 
steady  work,  and  is  such  remuneration  adequate  to  support  and  clothe 
and  educate  their  families  and  make  reasonable  provision  for  old  age  ? 

21.  Has  not  the  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  reserved  for  railway 
purposes  had  a  material  effect  on  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  this 
Province  ? 

22.  Has  white  immigration  been  retarded  by  the  presence  of  Chinese 
immigrants  in  this  Province  ? 

23.  What  personal  observations  have  you  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  people,  and  are  they  more  injurious 
than  white  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits. 

24.  Is  the  proportion  of  depraved  and  immoral  people  amongst  the 
Chinese  here  greater  than  amongst  white  population  in  other  places 
similarly  situated,  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found  ? 

25.  Do  the  vicious  and  depraved  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity  more 
openly  or  more  effectually  than  do  white  people  in  similar  classes  ] 

26.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  the  presence  of  leprosy 
amongst  them  and  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  leprosy  being 
communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  and  if  so,  how  many  instances 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

27.  Can  you  give  any  statistical  or  other  information,  or  furnish  any, 
facts  bearing  on  the  general  question  now  being  considered  by  the 
commission,  which  will  facilitate  its  work,  or  make  its  labors  more 
complete  ? 


Though  several  of  the  objections  to  which  the  abovt  enquiries  were 
directed  will  hereafter  require  and  receive  separate  and  distinct  consider- 
ation, it  may  be  said  that  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  whole 
evidence  so  takeu  by  the  commissioners  in  British  Columbia  as  well  as 
from  their  personal  observations  and  enquiries  agree  with  those,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1879. 

There  is  the  same  preponderating  testimony  as  to  the  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  Chinese  €us  manual  laborers,  and  the  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  their  performance  of  contracts.     There  is  at  the  same  time 
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evidence  of  the  great  antipathy  of  race,  and  the  undoubted  preference  for  General  result. 

white  labor  throughout  the  Province,  with  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

the  benefit  hitherto  derived  from  their  presence,  and  the  necessity  of  its 

continuance.     With  one  or  two  marked  exceptions,  the  preponderance  is 

in    favor   of   restrictions   upon    their   future  advent   in   large   numbers, 

leaving  alone  those  who  are  now  in  the  Province  ;  but  a  close  inspection 

of  the  evidence,  shows  the  conclusions  on  one  side,  to  be  the  result  of 

practical  observation  and  experience  in  connection  with  the  actucU  drcv/ny- 

Maneof  of  the  country^  the  other  to  be  more  or  less  theoretical,  and  the 

result  of  long  engendered  prejudice,  natural  enough  perhaps  with  minds 

brooding  on  ideal  perfection,  but  not  in  accordance  with  human  nature 

or  the  habits  of  mankind  even  in  the  most  civilised  countries. 

The  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Chinese  are  in  many  respect  objec- 
tionable, their  religious  practices  idolatrous  and  offensive,  their  sordid 
desire  for  the  accumulation  of  money  and  hoarding  it  up  injurious,  but 
these  same  faults  are  to  be  found  among  other  people,  and  if  all  were 
excluded  against  whom  such  charges  could  be  brought,  the  population  of 
British  Columbia  would  be  extremely  limited. 

The  soundest  legislation  in  a  free  country  is  that  which  based  on  the  Sound  legislation, 
highest  moral  principles,  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
frailties  and  errors  of  mankind,  and  so  frames  its  enactments  that  it  will 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  attainable  for  the  greatest  number  though 
it  may  not  be  all  the  good  that  might  be  desired.  You  cannot  straight- 
lace  a  free  nation. 


CHAPTER  5. 

OPIUM    SMOKIN(}   AND    PROSTITUTION. 

At  the  end  of  the  Long  Drive  in  the  Royal  Park  at  Windsor,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Castle,  on  the  spot  where  four  roads  met,  forty  years 
ago  there  stood,  and  it  may  stand  there  yet,  a  monument  erected  by  the 
late  King  George  the   IV.,  to  his  father  George  the  III.     It  was  sur-  S®*''*®  ^*1J5*® 
mounted  with  the  figure  of  the  old  king,  and  bore  this  inscription  : 

^^Piu^Jllius  optima  Patri.^' 

The  relations  between  father  and  son  from  youth  to  age  hardly  war- 
ranted this  descriptive  tribute.  Either  History  or  the  monument  must 
tell  an  untruth. 

It,  however,  clearly  indicates  one  suggestion,  that  to  arrive  at  truth,  ^Amin»tiou  of 
we  must  examine  the  characters  of  those  who  give  characters  to  them- 
selves or  others,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  the  characters 
are  given.     The  Italian  proverb  tells  us,  "  Every  medal  has  its  reverse.'' 

We  are,  therefore,  in  the  present  instance  to  examine  not  only  the 
characters  given  to  the  Chinese,  bnt  the  characters  of  those  who  give 
them. 

No  Canadian  will  pretend   to  defend   prostitution  or  opium  smoking,  at©  the  Chines 
Both  are  vices  to  be  prevented  if  possible,  and  as  far  as  possible,  but  what  bif^§JJ,2[ht\^ 
we  have  at  present  to  determine  is  whether  the  Chinese  are  the  cause  of  the  country, 
these  evils  in  the  country,  for  if  not,  punishing  them  will  not  only  not 
remove  the  evil,  but  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  discreditable  to  a  free 
and  self-governing  country. 

It  is  urged,  as  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  Chi- 
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nese,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  opium  smoking,  and  introduce  that 
habit  in  the  places  where  they  are  permitted  to  dwell. 

Apart  from  the  historical  fact,  that  our  country  within  the  last  thirty 
years  forced  the  use  of  opium  upon  th^  Chinese,  burned  their  towns,  de- 
molished their  fortifications,  and  slaughtered  their  people,  to  compel  them 
to  admit  it  into  China,  against  the  wish  of  its  government  and  its  inhabi- 
tants,  as  an  article  of  trade  and  consumption,  besides  making  them  pay 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds  sterling  as  indemnity  and  war  expenses,  for 
presuming  to  resist  its  importation,  and  seizing  a  little  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  it  was  found,  entering  one  of  their  ports,  that  vessel  bearing  the 
British  flag,  and  the  article  itself  being  the  production  of  our  own  'East 
Indian  possessions,  and  an  essential  factor,  from  which  we  derived  the 
means  of  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  East  Indian  Government;  the  start- 
ling fact  meets  us  that  it  was  in  use  among  the  British  people  themselves 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  into  British  Columbia,  or  as  work- 
ing classes  either  into  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  was  and  is  used  in 
immense  quantities  among  the  European  nations  where  a  Chinaman  never 
was  seen.  That  the  flower  from  which  it  is  derived  grows  in  almost  every 
garden  of  Europe  and  America,  and  that  it  is  a  common  article  of  barter 
and  of  trade  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  That  it  is  used  in 
half  a  dozen  diflferent  ways,  and  may  be  found  in  every  apothecary's  shop 
in  England  and  America.  That  as  chloral,  morphine  and  chewing,  it  is 
far  more  extensively  and  more  dangerously  used,  and  less  capable  of  being 
detected  than  the  practice  of  opium  smoking. 

It  may  be  not  inappropriate,  in  discussing  this  phase  of  the  question 
very  briefly,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  authorities  bearing  on  its  use.     The 
British,  French  and  American  scientists  recognize  it  as  derived  exclusive- 
ly from  the  papaver  aomni/erum,  or  the  ordinary  white  and  black  poppy. 
In  India  the  flower  appears  in  February,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
not  earlier  than  June,  July  or  August.     All  parts  of  the  poppy  contain  a 
white  opaque  narcotic  juice.     In  the  capsule  the  juice  most  abounds  ;  the 
seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  property.    It  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  garden-plant.     It  is  at  present 
cultivated  very  extensively  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt  and   Asiatic  Turkey 
for  opium,  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France  and  Germany 
for  the  seeds,  though  in  both  countries,  good  opium   is  at  the  same  time 
produced.     Though  until  recently  only  found  in  the  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental flower,  of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  on  a  some 
what  larger  scale  in  the  United  States  ;  and  with  success  in  Australia 
and  in  the  Province  of    Victoria.     Commerce   is   supplied   with  opium 
chiefly  from  Hindostan,  Persia,   Egypt  and   Asiatic  Turkey.     Immense 
quantities  are  produced  in  the  Indian  Provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares, 
and  in  the  more  interior  province  of  Malwa.    The  opium  of  Hindostan  is 
distributed  extensively  through  continental  and  insular  India,  where  it  ia 
habitually  employed  in  the  place  of  spirituous  liquors.     Great  quantities 
are  also  sent  to  China,  into  which  it  finds  an  easy  entrance   notwith- 
standing prohibitory  laws.     Much  was  formerly  produced  in  the  district 
of   ancient  Thebes,    Upper   Egypt,    and  laudanum   was   well  known  as 
Tmctura  Thebaiciim.     The  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United  States 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  importations  : 

In   1878 207,752  Ibe. 

"    1879 278,554    " 

•^     1880 372,880    " 
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Opium  is  much  adulterated.     It  ha.s  been  stated  in  Athens  by  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  extraction  of  opium  that  grapes,  freed  from  their  seeds 
and  crushed,  were  almost  universally  mixed  with  the  poppy-juice,  and 
that  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape  thickened  with  flour  is  often  used 
for  the  same  purpose.     In  the  report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
India  for  1871-72  it  is  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  opium  in   India  is 
increasing,  there  being  at  the  time  of  the  report  500,000  acres  in  Bengal, 
and  608  acres  in  Bombay  planted  with  the  poppy,  and  that  the  exports  of 
opium  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  893,364  chests,  valued  at  £13,365,-  Value  in  crop  in 
288  sterUng,  or  $66,826, 440. —<^/w^W  States  Dispensatfrrf/.  15fh  EdUum  ;  ''»^**  W.886,440. 
title:  Opium.) 

Having  thus  shown  the  enormous  value  of  the  opium  crop  in  India,  for 
which  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  having  China  as  a  market,  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  ascertain  what  quantity  is  imported  into  Canada,  its  value, 
and  the  duties  paid.  It  is  clearly  recognized  as  a  legitimate  article  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  accompanying  return  shows  that  during  the 
last  three  years  there  has  been  imported  into  the  several  Provinces  of  the 
Dominion  a  total  in  value  of  $400,555,  on  which  duties  were  paid  to  the 
Dominion  revenue  of   $79,1 10. 


Statrmext  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Opium  entered  for  Consumption 
in  each  Province  of  the  Dominion,  also  the  duty  collected  thereon 
during  the  fiscal  years  ended,  30th  June,  1882,  1883,  1884  respectively. 
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These  returns  show  an  amount  of  importation  of  opium  into  British 
Columbia  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  population,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  Provinces,  and  equally  out  of  proportion  to  consumption 
by  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  Province.  It  may  in  some  degree  be 
explained  (though  not  justified)  by  the  long  continuous  boundary  line 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  extending  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  along  the  49th  parallel,  through  unsettled  districts,  affording 
extraordinary  facilities  for  smuggling  opium  by  the  Chinese  in  British 
Columbia  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  many  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  California  and  along 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Its  use  also,  as  a  legitimate  source  of  municipal  revenue,  is  recognized 
by  the  city  of  Victoria,  having,  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  year, 
issued  to  the  Chine.se  eleven  opium  licences  at  $500  a  piece,  netting  a 
revenue  of  $5,500  to  the  city.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  Chinese  under- 
stand, why  its  use  is  so  objectionable,  when  the  Dominion  Government 
permits  it  to  come  into  the  country  as  a  common  article  of  trade,  and  the 
city  government  makes  money  by  granting  licenses  for  its  sale.  Nor  can 
they  understand  why  they  themselves  are  so  objectionable,  when  in  addi- 
tion to  the  opium  licenses — the  city  government  grants  them  liquor 
licences  for  selling  spirits  at  $50  a  piece,  thus  adding  still  more  to  the  city 
revenue. 

From  this  opium  comes  chloral,  morphine  and  other  extracts  and  com- 
pounds far  more  dangerous  in  their  effects,  and  much  more  used  by  the 
higher  and  cultivated  members  of  English,  European  and  American 
society  than  is  the  opium  for  smoking  by  the  Chinese.  Of  chloral  though 
not  well  understood  before   1869,  in  1878  (less  than  t«n  years)  its  con- 
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sumption  was  estimated  at  one  ton  daily,  m  Enirland  and   America  alone,  tPP*'*?*^^®?  o' 

•       t^       -  J  X  xi--_^  •        X     J  J    J     XL     X  Chloral  In  En- 

ranging  from  inocuous  doses  at  thirty  grains  to  danger  and  death  at  one  Bland  and 

hundred  and  twenty,  when  used  as  an  hypnotic.     It  is  far  more  seductive  ^'"®»^c*- 
in  its  effects,   and  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences.     It  affects   the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  intellect,  and  brings  on  imbecility  and  death. 
(U.  S.  Dispens). 

All  American  paper  thus  refers  to  its  use  in  a  very  late  issue : 
•*  A  terrible  vice  has  crept  in  among  the  fair  sex  of  New  York.  Fashion- 
able ladies  from  the  *  Fifth  '  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  high-toned 
may  be  seen  entering  drug  stores  and  calling  in  silvery  accents  for  a  glass 
of  soda-water.  Into  this  inocuous  beverage  white  crystals  from  a  white 
mouthed  bottle  are  dropped  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  gul[)ed,  fifteen 
cents  are  paid,  and  the  elegantly  dressed  apparition  vanishes.  These  ladies 
are  known  as  **  chloral  fiends/  The  drug  is  now  imported  into  New 
York  by  the  ton.  This  is,  as  a  weakness,  worse  than  opium  smoking 
because  more  readily  indulged  in,  and  almost  as  revolting  as  the  hypo 
dermic  injection  of  morphia." 

Its  use  should  be  limited  to  medicinal  or  scientific  purposes,  and  every 
aid  should  be  given  to  those  who  seek  to  prevent  its  consumption  being 
introduced  as  a  habit  amon^  our  people  either  for  smoking  or  other 
merely  indulgent  ends. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  in  British  Columbia  shows  No  tendency  in 
no  perceptible  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  Province,  in  any  way,  to  toad^tSe™^** 
adopt  such  a  habit.     In  every  city,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  there  will  habit. 
possibly  be  found  persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  habits  who 
frequent  opium  dens,  but  they  are  almost  always  persons  who  have  fallen 
so  low  from  previous  debauchery  and  vice,  that  there  is  no   lower  depth 
to  which  thev  can  descend. 


With  reference  to  Chinese  prostitution  the  evidence  shows  that  out  of  C'hineae  Proetitu- 
a  total  of  10,550  Chinese  in  the  Province  there  are  altogether  only  154 
Chinese  women,  of  whom  seventy  are  prostitutes,  scattered  throughout 
the  Province  entirely  among  their  own  countrymen  many  as  concubines, 
that,  relationship  being  among  them  deemed  no  offence,  and  no  discredit. 
It  is  doubful  whether  a  similar  number  of  English  or  American  people 
in  a  strange  country  would  show  any  better  record,  though  they  might 
not  use  exactly  the  same  terms.  In  dealing  with  this  (|uestion  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  plain  language. 

The  evidence  does  not  show  reasonable  ground  for  fearing  in  British 
Columbia  any  contaminating  influence  from  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  vices,  as  coming  from  the  Chinese.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  white  associates  (few  as  they  are)  of  the  low  Chinese  in  these  vices 
will  be  themselves  found  to  come  from  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
classeK  of  the  whites,  persons  so  utterly  dead  to  every  feeling  that  becomes 
either  a  respectable  man  or  a  virtuous  woman,  that  wherever  they  might 
be,  in  whatever  city  of  the  world,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  place 
loyer  than  an  opium  den  or  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitutii^i,  it  is  there 
they  would  have  to  be  sought.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  to  assume  that  as  a  people  they  could  l)e  le<l  away  by 
«ach  degraded  tastes. 

In  the  police  reports  extending  ov^r  five  years  from    1879,   there  are  poiito  Reporu 
only  two  charges  against  the  Chinese  for  prostitution,  and  none  against 
any  of  the  Chinese  for  the  improper  sale  or  use  of  opium,  or  for  having 
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misled,  seduced,  or  enticed  any  white  man,  woman  or  child  into  their 

places  of  residence,  or  for  having  beguiled  them  in  any  way  into  their 

company  for  improper  purposes,  either  of  co-habitation  or  opium  smoking. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  police  of  the  city  of  Victoria  are  a 

fine  body  of  men,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  vigilant  as  to 

offences  against  the  laws,  or  infractions  of  the  municipal  regulations  ;  and 

in  no  way  tainted  with  love  or  affection  for  the  Chinese. 

^^^52^  In  a  country  where  whiskey  drinking  prevails  to  an  unlimited  extent, 

White  and  Indian  and  where  white  and  Indian  prostitutes  can  be  found  and  are  known  to 

^        "   *  exist  in  unknown  numbers,  it  seems  a  contradiction  to  assume  a  dread  of 

the  white  population  becoming  demoralized  from  the  presence  of  seventy 
Chinese  prostitutes,  in  a  population  of  10,550  Chinese  people  living  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  a  practice  of 
opium  smoking  among  their  own  people,  infinitessimally  small,  when 
compared  with  the  practice  of  whiskey  drinking  among  the  whites,  unless 
and^khei^Mf **^*^  it  be  upon  the  principle  declared  by  one  of  the  residents,  who,  when  asked 

by  the  commissioners.  "  What  was  the  difference  between  getting  drunk 
on  whiskey  and  getting  drunk  on  opium  ? "  indignantly  replied.  ''  That 
one  was  a  Christian  habit,  the  other  was  a  heathen  vice,'*  a  distinction 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  Carlyle  to  comprehend  or  Father  Matthew 
to  apply. — ^^  MutcUo  rwmine  tie  te/abula  narratur." 

The  fact  is  that  the  statements  in  these  two  respects  are  merely  repeti- 
tions of  the  charges  made  in  San  Francisco,  without  the  slightest  ground 
for  their  application  to  Canada  as  a  whole,  or  British  Columbia  as  a  part 
of  the  Dominion  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  contended  that  the  records  of  the 
courts — of  the  police  office  and  the  public  institutions  of  the  country  are 
untrue,  and  that  its  public  officers,  its  police,  its  ^grand  juries,  and  muni- 
cipal authorities  are  all  alike  negligent  and  inefficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  indifferent 
to  the  morals  of  the  young  and  rising  generation.  It  is  weakening  the 
position  by  crowding  the  enquiry  with  unsupported  charges.  But,  if  we 
turn  to  Col.  Bee's  evidence  (page  20),  taken  at  San  Francisco,  we  find 
that  the  truth  of  this  charge,  as  to  danger  from  Chinese  prostitution, 
even  as  applied  to  San  Francisco,  is  emphatically  denied. 

There  are  grave  and  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  Chinese  as  a 
class  of  settlers,  but  these  objections  are  not  strengthened  by  imputing  to 
them  offences  similar  to  those  our  own  people  are  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting, whether  they  be  called,  whiskey  drinking  or  opium  smoking,  prostitu- 
tion or  concubinage. 
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There  are  grave  objections  to  the  Chinese  as  settlers  or  as  residents  in 
large  numbers,  which,  apart  from  the  question  of  competition  with  white 
labor,  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  Prominent  among  those  objec- 
tions is  the  uiyloubted  existence  among  the  Chinese  of  secret  organiza- 
tions, enabling  them  to  act  as  compact  bodies  in  any  community  where 
they  may  be,  facilitating  the  evasion  of  local  laws  and  the  concealment  of 
crime.     This  constitutes  a  dangerous  feature  in   the  administration  of 

teiorance  of  there  J^^^^^®  ^^^'^  *^®"^  personal  interests  are  involved;  our  utter  ignorance 
langnage  and  of  their  language  and  modes  of  thought  placing  the  officers  of  justice  in 
mode      bought,   ^y^^  power  of  interpreters,  whose  veracity  is  doubtful,  and  whose  integrity 
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there  are  no  means  of  testing.     The  power  and  extent  of  these  secret  o^^j^*^'®' 
organizations  enable  them  to  command  a  simultaneity  of  action  through- 
out extended  districts,  and  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  a  community, 
while  themselves  not  overtly  violating  any  law  so  as  to  incur  punishment. 
This  was  shown  by  extraordinary  combinations  in  our  Ekistem  possessions  the  Bast  and  aX 
m  1856.     And  still  later,  to  a  small  degree  by  the  Chinese  strike  in  seeTaS^imr 
Victoria  in  1877,  at  the  attempted  enforcement  of  an  unconstitutional  MoOuire,  Judgt. 
Act  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature  directed  against  them.  Brfe^^Columbia 

They  are  so  entirely  ignorant,  so  incapable  of  understanding  our  system  »*^P*- 1378. 
of  government  that  they  are  naturally  suspicious,  and  resort  to  this  mode 
of  protecting  themselves  when  it. is  not  required.     Dangerous  as  is  this 
element  in  their  character,  there  is  another  which  is  worse,  that  is  their 
disr^ard  of  truth  where  their  feelings  or  passions  are  involved  ;  and  par-  Want  of  Truth. 
ticularly  in  charges  of  a  criminal  nature,  they  care  not  what  pain  they 
inflict,  or  what  they  endure,  so  as  their  end  be  obtained.     A  striking 
illustration  of  this  occurred  on  a  criminal  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  at  the  assizes  in  Victoria,  a  few  years  since.    Some  time 
previously  a  Chinaman  had  been  found  severely  iniured  and  beaten  on  one 
of  the  sidewalks  of  the  city.     He  accused   two  other  Chinamen  of  the  infliction. 
offence,  who  were  arrested,  indicted  and  tried  under  the  statute  for  inflict- 
ing grevious  bodily  harm,  and  by  means  of  his  evidence  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary.     The  friends  of  the  two  convicts  thereupon  had 
the    prosecutor    indicted   for   perjury.     On   his   trial    for    that   offence 
the  contention  was  that  he  had  inflicted  the  injury  upon  himself,   and 
had  falsely  charged  the  two  Chinamen  with  doing  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  avenged  upon  them  for  a  former  quarrel.     A  Chinese  witness  Iliuutratioa. 
had  sworn  strongly  to  this  effect.    The  learned  Judge  remarked  :  "It  was 
difficult  to  believe  a  man  would  so  severely  injure  himself,  merely  to  have 
another  punished."    When  the  witness  was  leaving  the  stand  he  quietly 
drew  a  razor  from  his  pocket,  and  in  a  moment  slashed  open  his  own  head 
from  back  to  front,  leaving  a  great  broad  gash  of  Ave  or  six  inches  through 
his  shaven  crown  from  which  the  blood  poured  in  a  stream.     The  inter- 
preter explained,  that  this  was  to  convince  the  Court  that  a  Chinaman 
did  not  mind  what  pain  he  inflicted  on  himself  if  he  could  have  another 
punished  on  whom  he  had  a  wrong  to  avenge.     When  both  parties  are 
ready  to  go  to  that  length,  it  is  difficult  in  the  adminstration  of  justice  to 
know  which  to  believe. 

These  two  features  of  the  Chinese  character  and  habits  are  so  objection-  objectionable, 
able  that  the  utmost  care  is  required  to  obviate  the  consequence.  No 
doubt,  this  want  of  truth  renders  unsatisfactory  the  administration  cf 
justice  in  all  matters  of  a  criminal  nature  affecting  them,  while  the  know- 
ledge that  such  power  of  combination  exists  creates  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
particularly  as  to  the  permanency  of  engagements  for  domestic  service  or 
the  privacy  of  the  household. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  always  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with 
natives  of  foreign  countries  ;  allowance  must  be  made  for  different  moral  Allowance  for  dif». 
standards,  dissimilar  modes  of  thought  and  habits,  entirely  at  variance  g^^^ardS. 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  trained.  The  Christian  religion,  the 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  habits  of  freedom,  the  moral  tone  of 
the  European  races  of  the  highest  class,  have  tended  to  make  truth  an 
essential  element  in  the  characteristics  of  their  people  and  descendants — 
recognized  in  the  codes  of  society,  in  the  rules  of  law,  in  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man  and  nation  with  nation*  It  is  not  so  with  the  Asiatics  : 
With  them  an  adherence  to  truth,  as  we  call  it,  is  simply  an  admission  of 
weakness.     Whatever  contributes  to  immediate  success  in  the  object  they 
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desire  to  obtain,  is  sanctioned  as  belonging  to  superior  intelligence.  Diqs^ 
city  and  capacity  to  deceive  are  of  higher  value  than  truth.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  Chinese  do  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  continent  to  which  they  belong — truth  with  them  is  the  evidence  of  a 
weaker  race  ;  but  admitting  all  this,  the  strong  common  sense  of  the 
European  races  and  their  descendants,  points  out,  that  that  deficiency  is 
no  reason  why  dealings  should  not  be  had  with  Asiatics,  when  the  interests 
of  humanity  or  the  extension  of  commerce  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and 
assuming  from  all  the  circumstances  attending  their  presence  in  British 
Columbia,  that  the  benefit  to  the  Province  exceeds  the  detriment,  then 
the  remedy  for  the  two  evils  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  the  course  pur- 
sued in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canton,  in  1856,  by  the 
British  forces,  under  the  embassy  of  Lord  Elgin  and  in  some  preliminary 
observations  made  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  the  secret  organizations  are  more  particularly  referred 
to: 

"  At  present,  there  is  a  population  of  70,000  Chinamen  in  Singapore, 
and  not  a  single  European  who  nnderstands  the  language ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  competent  interpreter  they  are  generally 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  Grovemment,  and  regarding  themselves  still 
as  Chinese  subjects  are  apt  to  place  themselves  in  an  antagonistic  attitude 
whenever  laws  are  passed  affecting  their  peculiar  customs.     No  effort  is 
made  to  overcome  a  certain  exclusiveness  arising  hence,  and  this  is  fost- 
ered by  the  secret  societies  which  exercise  an  important  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  all,  but  more  particularly  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation.    Were  Chinese  themselves  put  into  positions  of  authority  under 
the  Government  and  allowed  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  British  citizens,  which,  intellectually  speaking,  they  are 
quite  competent  to  undertake,  the  barrier  which  now  exists  between  the 
two  races  would  be  partially  removed,  and  the  mutual  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion engendered  by  our  present  system  would  in  all   probability  quickly 
disappear.     Nor  is  this  mere  speculation.     We  have,  fortunately,  in  their 
own   Empire  a  perpetual  proof  before  our  eyes  of    that  reverence  for 
authority,  when  judiciously  enforced,  which  is  one  of  thir  chief  character- 
istics, and  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  been   the  preservation   of  its 
union  and  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its  prosperity." 

"  Manilla,  like  Singapore,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Chi- 
nese portion  of  its  population,  and  in  our  management  of  this  race  in  our 
possessions,  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  investigate  the  expediency  of 
some  of  those  measures,  which  other  nations  inferior  to  us  in  the  art  of 
colonization,  as  a  rule,  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ.  All  the  Chi- 
nese arriving  at  Manilla  are  registered  and  taxed  according  to  their  occu- 
pations. They  are  divided  into  four  classes :  merchants,  shop-keepers, 
artisans  and  day -laborers. " 

The  entire  Chinese  population  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  30,000, 
but,  according  to  a  Si)anish  author  writing  in  1842,  the  number  actually 
enrolled  does  not  exceed  6,000,  and  their  capitation-tax  is  about  $100,000 
a  year,  while  that  of  all  the  native  inhabitants,  exceeding  3,000,000,  does 
not  equal  eight  times  that  amount.  This  taxation  is  manifestly  excessive, 
and  no  good  object  could  be  obtained  by  drawing  any  distinction  in  our 
own  possessions  beween  Chinese  and  British  subjects,  but  the  election  of 
a  captain  by  themselves,  whose  office  is  to  collect  the  tribute  and  arrange 
all  internal  differences,  and  who  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  captain  is  elected,  his  lieutenant  and  head  constable 
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are  also  chosen  by  the  Chinese.  Were  we  to  establish  a  good  system  of 
responsible  government  among  our  Chinese  populations  and  employ  a 
sufficient  staff  of  interpreters,  we  should  be  relieved  from  apprehensions 
on  their  account,  and  they  from  the  dread  of  the  consequences  with  which 
we  are  apt  to  visit  them  under  the  influence  of  that  apprehension.'' 

The  exemplification  of  these  views  was  carried  out  after  the  capture  oiiphant,  ie9. 
and  during  the  occupation  of  Canton,     At  page  1 69,  he  says  : 

'*  During  the  first  week  of  occupation,  bodies  of  men  were  marched  Suaaeasful  result 
through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city  as  patrols,  it  was  found,  how-  "ygtem.^ 
ever,  that  this  served  rather  to  alarm  than  to  re-assure  the  population, 
while  a  lawless  rabble  following  close  in  rear  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion created,  to  shoplift  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  the  swell  mob.  An 
allied  police  was,  therefore,  substituted  for  these  patrols,  composed  partly 
of  Chinese  and  partly  of  English  or  French.  Natives  and  foreigners 
were  alike  amused  to  observe  a  file  of  marines  walking  amicably  side  by 
side,  the  one  headed  by  a  sergeant  and  the  other  by  a  petty  Mandarin 
gracefully  fanning  himself.  This  scheme  proved  eminently  successful. 
European  offenders  were  brought  up  and  punished  by  the  tribunal, 
While  "  Pehkwei ''  bastinadoed  his  own  countrymen  with  an  unsparing 
vehemence  to  prove  his  desire  of  cordial  co-operation.  As  in  the  course 
of  his  explorations,  Mr.  Parkes  discovered  some  proclamations  intended 
to  inflame  the  population  against  the  foreigners,  which  evil  disposed  per- 
sons were  beginning  to  post  up  extensively ;  Pehkwei  was  ordered  to 
issue  notices  to  the  headmen  of  the  districts  making  them  responsible  for 
insulting  or  incendiary  proclamations.  The  system  of  responsibility  thus 
introduced  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  plan  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  that  pursued  in  the  government  of  Canton  with  perfect 
success  ;  it  served  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  Pehkwei  constantly  in 
check  and  of  proving  to  the  inhabitants  the  absolute  supremacy  of  our 
power," 

We  thus  have  the  principles  defined  and   the   proof  of  its  success — a  Conjoint  tribunal 
system  of  conjoint  supervision  creating  both  confidence  and  supremacy  in  ""^  authority. 
the  dominant  power,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  gov- 
erned.    It    ensures    to   the  Chinaman     a    conviction    that   his    case    is 
thorougly  understood — that  his   wants,  his  feelings,  his  position,  will  be 
explained    by  those  who  from  their  mastery  of  his  language,  and  their 
knowledge  of  his  customs,  are  thoroughly  competent  to  do  so  :  while  it 
afllbrds  to  the  Local  Authorities,  a  certainty  that  their  views  and  objects  in 
any  contemplated  movement,  in  the  enforcement  of  any  local  law,  or  the  Ad  vantages  of. 
carrying  out  of  any  sanitary  arrangement,  will  not  be  misunderstood,  and 
in  consequence  erroneously  resisted  or  evaded.     The  details  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  effect  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  considered — not  only  as  em- 
bracing the  considerations  above  mentioned,  but  as  covering  the  enforce- 
ment  of  sanitary  regulations — cleanliness  of    "  Chinese   quarters "  and  extent*  ^^^^^ 
places  of  residence — and  also  as  preventing  the  introduction  of  paupers^ — 
diseased  or  deformed  Chinamen  into  the  Province. 

All  these  matters  come  clearly  within  the  powers  of  legislation  by  pre- 
vention in  the  first  instance — or  in  the  second  bv  remedy  in  the  way  of 
proper  sanitary  sjid  remedial  measures,  enacted  with  prudence  and  en- 
forced with  strictness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  that  about  their  re-  Filthy  state  of 
sidences  and  in  their  mode  of  living  in  their  own  domiciles  the  habits  of  r®«*^ence8. 
the  lower  classes   of  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  are  most  objectionable  and 
filthy.     The  air  is  polluted  by  the  disgusting  offal  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  the  vile  accumulations  are  apt  to  spread  fever  and   sick- 
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ness  in  the  neighborhood,  which  in  the  end  may  effect  extensive  districts. 
This  is  not  exceptional  as  to  their  habits  when  abroad,  but  is  equally  no- 
ticeable in  all  the  large  towns  in  China  where  foreigners  or  travellers  have 
had  opportunities  of  observation.  Among  the  lower  classes  also,  the  most 
repulsive  objects  of  disease  and  deformity  are  sometimes  met  with.  In 
their  own  country  human  life  is  not  reganied,  and  when  the  wasted  crip- 
ple or  paralytic  can  no  longer  help  himself,  and  death  is  slowly  approach- 
ing, his  wretched  body,  ere  life  has  fled,  is  thrown  out  on  the  dung  heap 
to  perish — oarion  for  the  crows  and  dogs. 

Oliphant  mentions  such  scenes  and  instances  at  Tien-tsin,  a  city  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Pekin,  tbe  capital  of  the 
Empire,  and  similarly  have  they  been  noticed  in  other  large  cities  of 
China. 

In  the  lowest  dens  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  in  the  slums  of 
New  York,  and  the  large  capitals  of  Europe  equally  are  to  be  found  the 
most  repulsive  objects  of  disease,  and  the  most  degraded  and  filthy  modes 
of  living.  Even  in  our  own  cities — in  Montreal,  the  most  populous  and 
most  Christian  City  of  the  Dominion — residences  for  human  beings  and 
habits  more  degrading  and  filthy  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Montreal  DaUy 
Witness,  of  November  1 4th,  will  be  found  in  article,  "  Abodes  of  Misery," 
descriptive  of  habitations,  which  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass  any  place  in 
the  worst  of  the  Chinese  quarters  in  Victoria  or  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  lowest  classes  of  human  beings  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  the  same  degradation  may  be  found, 
and  it  would  be  well  that  the  writers  who  so  vehemently  attack  the 
Chinese  on  these  grounds  would  look  at  home  and  amend  the  evil  there. 
The  law  provides  the  most  ample  power  for  the  abatement  of  such  nui- 
sances, and  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  whether  they  be  tenants 
or  owners  of  the  land.  The  local  authorities  ought  really  to  be  the  par- 
ties attacked  for  not  exercising  the  powers  with  which  the  law  clothes 
them  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  the  poor  wretched  degraded  beings, 
victims  of  ignorance  and  years  of  debauchery,  misery  and  crime,  with 
whom  conscience  is  extinct,  and  virtue  and  shame  unknown. 

In  British  Columbia  there  has  never  been  a  density  of  population,  or 
pauperism  sufficient  to  render  such  scenes  possible  among  the  whites,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  that  the  mere  probability  of  their  approach  is  regarded 
with  such  justifiable  horror. 

In  Canada  they  can  be  prevented  under  effective  existing  legislation, 
without  expense  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  are  concerned,  their  ol)edience  and  submission  to  authority,  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  people  of  their  country,  resulting  from  the 
long  training,  and  despotic  nature  of  their  Government,  its  assumed  divine 
origin,  and  absolute  arbitrary  will,  render  the  carrying  out  of  measures 
by  the  local  authorities  to  that  end,  a  remedy  of  simple  means. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  such  charges  are  made. 
Where  the  local  authorities  have  power  to  remove  or  abate  the  evil,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  abuse  it.  Where  they  can  punish  the  offender,  and  do 
not,  it  is  a  premium  to  offend.  Mr.  Bloomfield  the  Superintendant  of 
Police  in  Victoria  in  his  evidence  says :  "I  have  known  instances  when 
buildings  and  their  owners  have  been  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  as 
nuisances  and  no  action  been  taken."  There  is  no  question,  that  the 
"  Chinese  quarters  "  are  the  filthiest  and  most  disgusting  places  in  Victoria, 
overcrowded  hotbeds  of  disease  and  vice,  disseminating  fever  and  polluting 
the  air  all  around.  Then  why  allowed  so  to  remain  ?  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Chinese  so  much  as  of  those  who  can  and  do  not  prevent  it. 
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It  is  reflecting  upon  the  administration  of  the  law  and  its  executive 
machinery  to  permit  the  public  health  to  be  so  endangered.  It  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  owners  of  such  habitations  or  places  can  have  the 
influence,  or  would  desire,  to  thwart  the  Authorities  in  doing  what  the 
public  interests  require,  nor  that  there  can  l)e  an  object  in  nursing  the 
evil  rather  than  removing  it. 

In  argument,  however,  it  forms  no  more  ground  for  expelling  the 
Chinese  than  it  would  for  expelling  any  other  class  of  dirty  people,  or  for 
l^islating  against  any  other  race,  white  or  black,  amongst  whom  certain  Black  or  white. 
bad  or  objectionable  classes  were  found.  Proceed  against  the  offender, 
whether  he  be  black  or  white,  but  do  not  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
g^ty.  ... 

In  connection  with  the  matters  refered  to  in  this  chapter  and  in  con-  Leprosy, 
nection  with  this  phase  of  the  question  comes  up  the  oft  repeated  charge 
of  leprosy  and  "Leprous  race." 

On  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  particular  and  searching  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  Commissioners.     Dr.  Helmcken,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  Dr  Helmcken. 
eminent  physicians  in  the  Province,  who  was  there  long  l)efore  the  advent 
of  the  Chinese,  after  remarking  that  the  Chinese  came  to  the  country 
about  fourteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  says  :  "  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
two  cases   of  leprosy  since  I  have  been  in  the  country,  one  an  Indian  Leprosy, 
before  the  Chinese  arrived,  and  one  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago — this  a 
Chinaman.      With  regard  to  the  man  in  the  prison  mentioned  by  Sergeant 
Bloomiield,  he  came  into  the  prison  for  stealing,    I   think,  and   after  he 
arrived  in  the  prison,  the  question  arose  as  to  his  being  a  leper  and  that 
he  be  liberated  ;  and  I  said  the  Chinese  doctors  had  better  see  him  as  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  after  doing  so  they  said  he  had  the 
leprosy,  giving  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that  certiticate  the 
man   was  kept  in  prison  after  his  sentence  had  expired.      He  was  after- 
wards liberated.     The  same  man,  I  am  informed  this  morning,  has  just 
been  brought  into  prison  again,  not  on  account  of  leprosy  but  for  stealing. 
According   to   the  best  medical  authorities,  leprosy   is   not  considered  a 
contagious  or  infectious  disease.     To-day  it  exists  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and   also   in   the    Mediterranean   countries.      I  do   not  know   that    it    is 
necessary  a  leper  should  be  locked  up.     Leprosy  is  incurable,  and  persons 
so  affected    are   usually   put  in   some   place  for  incurable  diseases.      The 
disease  may  go  on  for  years.    In  the  Sandwich  Islands  lepers  are  separated 
from  the  healthy.    The  peculiar  indications  of  leprosy  vary — in  one  affect- 
ing the  skin,  another  the  nervous  system.     The  skin  kind  is  more  like 
syphilis.      It  is  more  or  less  hereditary  ;  and  in  some  families,  there  might 
be  a  leper.      People  residing  and  cohabiting  with  them  do  not  take  the 
disease.      I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  has  been  found  the  same  in  Austra- 
lia, as  I  have  no  reliable  information.     I  do  not  know  of  a  single  white 
person  having  leprosy  in  this  country,  only  having  known  two  cases  of 
leprosy,   as    I   said  before,   one  an    Indian  leper,  which  was  before    the 
Chinese  arrived,  and  a  Chinaman.  The  Indian,  therefore,  did  not  contract 
it  from  the  Chinese.      Leprosy  is  not  only  found  amongst  the  Chinese,  but 
affects  the  whole  of  humanity.    It  has,  however,  dissappeared  from  Europe, 
except  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Mediterranean.     There  are 
more  cases  in  China  and  the  East ;  it  seems  to  appertain  to  hot  countries 
chiefly,  and  marshy  places.     I  do  not  think  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
known.     Of  course,  now  a  days  it  is  a  "  Bacillus."     If  there  was  a  case  of 
leprosy  in  Victoria  now,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  report  the 
same  to  the  city  authorities  the  same  as  a  case  of  small-pox.     I  have  been 
the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  jail  ever  since  it  was  built — from  the  time  I 
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came  to  the  country.  This  appointment  i.s  under  the  local  government. 
There  may  have  been  cases  of  leprosy  amongst  the  Chinese,  they  not  letting 
any  one  know  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  that  the 
Chinese  are  afraid  of  it  themselves.  They  would  evidently  shun  them 
and  so  make  them  marked.  On  the  general  health  condition  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  Victoria,  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject,  for  the 
reason  they  do  not  speak  English,  so  we  are  not  called  upon  to  attend 
them  when  sick ;  but  I  think  the  health  of  the  Chinese  is  as  good  as  the 
whites,  according  to  the  death-rate,  though  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number  of  Chinese  residents  here. 

Dr.  Mclnness  whose  testimony  is  strong  against  the  Chinese,  on  this 
point  says : 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  leprosy  among  them.  I  believe  there  are 
some  cases  of  leprosy  among  them,  but  I  have  not  seen  one." 

Dr.  Stevenson,  a  practising  physician  of  Victoria  and  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  who  states  that  he  has  had 
twenty-two  years  experience  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Pacific  States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  says  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  that  up  to  1882,  no 
case  of  leprosy  had  occured  among  the  whites,  though  during  the  ten 
preceding  years  fifty-two  had  been  known  among  the  Chinese  in  California^ 
and  he  regards  the  sanitary  objections  against  the  Chinese  as  baseless. 

Thus,  therefore,  from  the  medical  testimony,  during  the  whole  period 
the  Chinese  have  been  in  British  Columbia  we  find  but  one  case  of  leprosy 
among  them,  and  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  We  further  find  that 
unusual  as  the  disease  is,  there  was  a  case  of  it  in  British  Columbia  before 
the  Cninese  came,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of  Canadian  history  that 
it  was  known  in  New  Brunswick  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  there  was  an 
Establishment  at  Tracadie  in  that  Province  where  the  lepers  were  kept^ 
that  it  never  spread  or  was  communicated  to  any  one,  and  that  there 
never  has  been  the  slightest  fear  of  its  dissemination  among  the  people  of 
that  Province,'  nor  is  there  at  this  moment  any  fear  of  its  dissemination  in 
British  Columbia.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  one  of  the  Chinese  so 
diseased  were  found,  he  or  she  would  be  immediately  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  comn) unity   as    in  cases  of  small-pox. 

Proper  sanitary  regulations  can  always  obviate  danger  from  such 
sources. 
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But  all  these  questions  are  more  or  less  aside  of  the  main  issue.  We 
must  come  in  a  practical  sense  to  the  most  important  subject  submitted 
for  consideration  by  this  enquiry,  namely,  the  effect  upon  the  country — 
past,  present  and  future,  of  the  competition  with  white  labor  created  or 
likely  to  be  created  by  the  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  country.  This  is  to 
be  governed  by  a  calm  and  business-like  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  and  not  alone  by  abstract  theories  or  race  prejudices. 
The  medicine  that  suits  one  man  may  not  suit  another.  On  this  point  it 
is  but  right  to  quote  again  from  the  writer  already  referred  to.  At  page 
80,  VoL  I.,  Oliphant,  after  strongly  recommending  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor  into  the  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Empire,  says : 

"  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  settlement  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
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to  which  Chinese  immigration  might  be  directed  and  encouraged  by  Gov- 
ernment ¥rith  great  advantage,  but  to  many  tropical  colonies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — where  there  is  an  enormous  capacity  of  production  coupled 
with  an  utter  inadequacy  of  means.  We  must  be  careful  of  judging  of 
the  results  of  Chines?  imuiigration  by  the  experiences  of  California, 
Australia,  or  any  other  Colony  where  })eculiar  conditions  resulting  from 
gold  discoveries  exist,  and  where  the  climate  admits  of  competition  by 
whites.  It  is  as  undesirable  that  such  a  competition  should  be  established 
in  those  countries  adapted  for  European  out  door  labor,  as  that  others 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  such  labor  at  all  because  the 
climate  is  fatal  to  the  white  man." 

This  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  question.    Oliphant's  work  was  published 
in  1859,  we  have  therefore  the  additional  experience  of  25  years. 

On  both  points  submitted  in  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  what 
does  that  experience  prove  in  relation  to  British  Columbia  and  Canada  ?  Extont  of  British 
In  the  first  place  as  to  British  Columbia,  we  have  a  Province  "  v)]iere  there  ""™  **' 
i*  an  eiu^miaujt  capacity  of  production  coupled  vnth  an  utter  inadeqtuicy  of 
means.  ''  It  covers  a  habitable  square  or  parallelogram,  more 
than  1,200  miles  in  one  direction  by  500  in  another  from  South  to  North, 
from  West  to  East,  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  larger  than 
France,  equal  in  extent  to  the  German  Empire,  or  coming  nearer  home, 
twice  and  a  half  as  large  as  Ontario  and  closely  doubling  on  Quebec.  It 
has  an  assumed  a  population  of  60,000  inhabitants  located  in  a  few  towns 
and  scattered  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  the  forests.  It  contains 
in  round  numbers — 219,000,000  acres,*  which  would  a:ive  a  pre-emption  lot 
of  160  acres — to  1,368,759  people — or  at  its  present  assumed  rate  c^popu- 
lation  of  60,000 — 3,650  acres  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  town 
and  country — including  Indians,  Chinese  and  all  other  Nationalities.  Its 
great  internal  area  capable  of  unlimited  development  is  almost  unutilized, 
save  for  the  roaming  of  wild  cattle,  or  the  natural  growth  of  the  timber. 
What  L«;  wanted  is  population — tillers  of  the  soil,  manufacturers,  settlers,  Its  interest 
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traders,  laborers,  mental  and  manual,  merchants,  capitalists,  who  will  '*"" 
make  its  rich  resources  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  life.  The  returns  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  for  British  Columbia  show  that  with  all  the 
known  natural  resources  of  coal  mines,  gold  mines,  fisheries,  lumber,  sis 
well  as  railway  works  and  other  inducements,  there  only  came  into  the 
Province,  including  passengers,  men,  women  and  children  business  and 
private,  public  and  official  during  the  four  most  attractive  years  from  the 
construction  of  great  public  works,  27,256  white  persons,  and  during  eight 
yeanv.  including  the  same  period,  18,000  Chinamen.  How  many  of  these 
returned  or  left  the  Province  is  not  shown.  At  that  rate,  which  would 
give  a  yearly  average  of  5,657  immigrants,  it  would  take  over  240  years  to 
reach  a  population  of  1,368,750 — allowing  the  births,  death  rates  and  out- 
goers,  to  neutralize  each  other  ;  but  an  immigration  to  that  extent  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected,  when  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  completion  of 
the  railway  will,  to  a  large  extent,  have  ceased.  With  all  the  great 
Northwest  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation—  with  all  the  immense  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
Indding  for  the  comers  from  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  British  Columbia 
need  not  fear  being  over-run  for  many  a  day.  The  question  therefore  is, 
shall  the  development  which  is  attainable  be  rejected  because  it  cannot  be 
by  the  particular  means  most  desired  ? 

*  The  British  Columbiajpamphlet,  *'  Information  for  Immi^ants,  1883,  gives 
the  area  of  the  Province  at  350,000  square  miles,  which  multiplied  by  640  acres  to 
tlie  square  mile  would  be  224,000,000  acres. 
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On  this  point  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  ablest  Onental  scholars,  and  from  an  expenence  of  many  years  thor- 
oughly acquaited  with  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  United 
States,  are  singularly  applicable.  Tn  his  evidence  at  San  Francisco  (page 
30)  he  says: 

"  The  early  immigration  came  to  supplement  rather  than  to  supplant 
our  laborers.     When  it  came  it  was  very  much  needed ; — with  the  gradual 
Hlling  up  of  California,  it  is  now  clained  that  we  do  not  need  it  and  that 
any  renewal  of  Chinese  immigration  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  wages  obtained  by  American  laborers.     It  is  the  pride  of  the   United 
States  that  they   are  enabled    to  pay  higher  wages  for  labor — -through 
the  great  bounty  of  Nature  and  their  great  territorial  advantages  and 
natural  wealth- -than  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Thus  the  laborer 
is    enabled    to    educate    his    family   and    acquire    more   home    comforts. 
He  is,  in  fact,  raised  to  a  higher  condition  of  existence  than   is  possible 
under  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.     The  same  thing  applies  to  Canada 
exactly.     If  the  Chinese  coming  into  the  country  are  limited  in  number 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  a  new  country,  and  are  able  to  command 
wages  equally   with   American  labor,  the    only    question   then    involved 
would   be,    whether  their  presence  would    crowd    out    a    corresponding 
amount   of  home    labor  T    With   the  enormous  territory  of  the    United 
States   at  present   unoccupied,  and    only    waiting    labor    to    develop  its 
resources,    this  can   hardly   be  urged  as  an  objection  at  present.      But 
the  presence  of  too  many  Chinese,  especially  if  they  attempt  an  internal 
self-government — iniperiuin  in  imperio — by  which  they  farm  out  fishing 
grounds    and    district    the    city    for   wash-houses,  forming   combinations 
and    interfering    with    avenues  of  labor    needed    for  the  proper  support 
of    our    own     people,    their    presence    is    objectionable.      All    civilized 
Nations  have  proclaimed  against  exclusiveness,  and  mixture  seems  to  be 
an  element  in  progress  ;  but,  as  every  home  has  a  right  to  protect  itself, 
socially,  morally  and  industrially,  against  all  outside  interference,  so  a  Nation 
through  its  Government,  is  bound  to  protect  all  proper  industries  in  pro- 
cess of  development  within  its  territory.     Conditions  may  exist  where  the 
accession    of     Chinese  aid   in   the    labor  market  may    protect  and   also 
increase  the  American  labor  required,  our  people  becoming  directors,  and 
the    mere   menial  duties   necessary   to  existence    may  be    performed    by 
laborers  with  less  intelligence.      We  often  blame  the  Chinese  as  a   whole 
for  the  errors  and  faults  of  an  individual." 

From  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commissioners,  the  competition 
of  the  Chinese  with  white  labor  in  British  Columbia  has  only  been  with 
labor  of  the  lowest  kind.  It  has  not  interfered  with  the  mechanic  or 
skilled  labor.  The  carpenter,  the  foundry-man,  the  gas-fitter,  the  mason, 
the  cabinet-maker,  the  wharfinger,  the  glazier,  the  painter,  the  carriage- 
maker,  boat-builders,  .shipwrights,  and  all  industries  requiring  skill,  intel- 
ligence and  steady  industry,  pursue  their  different  vocations  and  are  car- 
ried on  without  rivalry  or  competition  from  the  Chinese. 

All  those  pursuits  which  pertain  to  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  and 
physical  labor,  which  raise  the  white  man  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  enable 
him  to  bring  up  his  family  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  the  land  are 
untouched  by  the  Chinese  ;  but  to  dig  a  ditch,  shovel  earth,  cut  wood  and 
wash  clothes,  which  white  men  who  can  get  anything  else  to  do  will  not 
do — this  labor  is  left  to  the  Chinamen,  and  for  such  purposes  affords 
to  the  industrious  mechanic  an  opportunity  of  getting  done  at  a 
price  within  his  command,  work  on  which  his  own  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  employed.     A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  shows   this  to  be 
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the  case.  R  is  fortunate  that,  in  a  young  and  sparsely  settled  Province, 
this  cheap  labor  can  be  obtained,  for  it  enables  those  whose  minds  are 
ci^ble  of  higher  development,  and  whose  ambition  lookd  to  more  en- 
nobling industry — to  follow  pursuits  in  which  they  will  rise — rather  than 
toil  and  slave  in  grovelling  work,  which  wears  out  the  body  without 
elevating  the  mind. 

But  it  does  more.  It  enables  the  capitalist  to  bring  money  into  the  Capiui. 
country  with  the  prospect  of  benefitting  by  its  investment,  while  the  ex- 
penditure benefits  the  country  by  the  development  of  its  resources.  This 
is  not  a  question  between  labor  and  capital.  In  British  Columbia  there 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  at  all  proportionate  to  its  extent  of  terri- 
tory. It  is  a  question  of  bringing  in  both.  The  labor  would  be  of  no  use 
without  the  capital,  and  centuries  would  pass  if  left  to  labor  alone  before 
the  Province  would  be  developed  or  settled  to  the  extent  of  even  the 
smallest  of  the  German  States.  Capital  is  as  much  required  as  labor,  but 
what  capitalist  will  bring  money  into  the  country,  if  the  price  of  labor  is 
so  high  that  he  cannot  expend  it  with  the  prospect  of  some  advantage  to 
himself.  The  evidence  shows  most  distinctly  that  the  price  of  white 
labor  of  the  lowest  kind  is  at  such  a  figure  that  he  cannot  use  his  capital 
to  advantage  and  with  safety,  while  with  the  prices  charged  by  the  Chinese 
for  similar  labor,  he  can.  It  has  been  shown  l)y  facts  and  reasoning  that 
the  fear  of  Chinese  competition  has  not  deterred  hond  Jiidf  industrious 
white  settlers  from  coming  into  the  Province,  and  the  instance  given  in 
the  evidence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  the  Province,  is  conclusive,  that  with  steadiness,  frugality  and 
sobriety — a  common  workman  in  the  coal  mines  —in  the  course  of  the  ^"Hteady**  renult 
ordinary'  number  of  working  years  can  not  only  make  a  comfortable  living  industry. 
for  himself  and  family,  but  lay  by  an  ample  competence  foi*  his  declining 
years.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Mr.  Robins,  the  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  Coal  Company,  says  :  '*  white  people  can  now  find  remunera- 
tive employment.  In  fact  wages  are  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  class 
of  white  labor."  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  such  are  the  resources  and 
varied  opportunities  of  industry  in  British  Columbia — that  no  instance  j^^  instance  uf 
can  be  named — where  a  laboring  man  with  health — stead  v  industy  and  failure  of  a  steady 
sobriety,  has  ever  failed  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  unless  disabled  by  man. 
some  unforeseen  misfortune. — Many  by  good  luck  succeed  though  they  may 
not  be  frugal  or  sobejr — many  become  dissatisfied  because  they  cannot 
become  w^ealthy  in  a  few  years.  Some  think  they  ought  to  be  special 
favorites  of  Providence  and  wait  until  somethhig  turns  up  ;  but  Chinese 
or  no  Chinese,  in  the  country  or  out  of  it,  an  instance  cannot  be  named, 
where  a  sober,  industrious,  frugal  and  ordinarily  sensible  lal»oring  man  has  Plain  speaking. 
ever  failed  to  make  a  comfortable  living  in  British  Columbia.  The  question 
has  now  Vjeen  brought  to  a  point,  where  it  is  necessary  to  lay  l>efore  the  * 

Parliament  and  country  the  facts  without  reference  to  persons  or  parties. 

It  is  something  strange  to  hear  the  strong  broad-shouldered  superior 
race,  superior  physically  and  mentally,  sprung  from  the  highest  types  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  expressing  a  fear  of  competition,  with  a  small, 
inferior,  and  comparatively  speaking,  feminine  race. 

When  France  or  England  has  any  special  object  to  gain,  nothing  is  Superiority  of 
thought  of  crossing  many  thousand  miles  of  intervening  Ocean,  entering 
the  densely  populated  land  of  China  with  all  its  ancient  civilization,  and 
with  a  few  hundred  men  by  means  of  modern  science  defeating  the  Chi- 
nese in  countless  numbers,  taking  what  either  Nation  desires,  and  against 
their  will,  insistin^sr  that  your  people  shall  go  into  their  country  whenever 
it  pleases  or  suits — but  if  they  the  Chinese  come  over  to  your  country  in 
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the  peaceful  pursuit  of  trade  or  industry — they  must  be  dAven  back — 
because  they  are  more  sober,  more  frugal,  and  in  the  humblest  calling  of 
labor  work  a  little  harder  than  others  feel  inclined  to.  The  rule  should 
work  both  ways.  Let  the  English  people  leave  them  alone  and  they  will 
leave  the  English  people  alone. 

But  it  Ls  to  the  evidence  we  must  again  turn.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  it  there  is  not  a  witness,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  does  not  say 
that  in  the  tirst  instance  their  presence  was  essentially  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  the  Province,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  not  too- 
many,  and  that  it  would  not  \ye  desirable  that  those  who  are  in  the  Pro- 
vince should  be  dinven  out,  but  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  for 
the  future  to  prevent  too  great  an  influx. 

The  argument  that  their  presence  cheapens  labor,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  white  man,  is  simply  the  argument  that  has  been  used  against  every 
Ialx>r-saving  machine,  and  eveiy  improvement  that  science  has  ever  made, 
tending  to  the  advanceujent  of  the  human  race.  The  grass  cutting,  reap- 
ing, sowing,  and  planting  machines  interfered  with,  the  labor  of  hundreds 
of  laboring  men  in  every  agricultural  country  where  they  were  introduced  ; 
the  steamers  with  sailors,  the  railroads  and  cattle  cars  with  horses  and 
drivers,  stage  coache^s  and  posters,  machinery  in  mills  and  fjictories  with 
hand  labor.  The  telegraphs  and  phonognips  with  j>ost  Ijoys  and  messengers. 
Who  now  j)n)poses  to  df>  without  these  scientific  aids  i 

The  Chine.se  in  British  Columbia  as  affecting  the  i-apid  development 
of  the  country  are  livinir  machines  differinij  from  ai-tificial  and  inanimate 
machinery  in  this,  that  while  working  and  (conducing  to  the  same  end  with 
the  latter,  they  ai-e  consuming  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  contributing  to  its  revenue  and  tnule,  and  at  the  same  time 
expanding  and  developing  its  resources. 

Year  by  year  in  America  the  opening  of  new  districts  is  affoifling  room 
for  unlimited  numbei*s  of  settlers.  Canada  has  but  five  millions  of  in- 
habiUmts  from  Ocean  t-o  Ocean,  yet  in  the  North- West  Terntories  and 
British  (-olumbia  alone  there  is  room  for  fifty  millions,  and  the  Chinese  in 
the  country  it  is  contended,  are  simply  clearing  the  ground  for  their  advent. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  white  race  in  America  can  be  stayed  by 
such  a  class,  or  need  pn^tection. 

As  to  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  with  whit^  labor  in  British  Colum- 
bia it  may  readily  be  .shown  that  the  main  obstruction  to  the  steady 
employment  of  the  lattei*  lies  with  the  white  laborers  themselves,  and  is 
in  some  degree  owing  to  hal>its  and  idcAs  implanted  in  the  country  by  the 
early  comers  of  18.^8.  With  the  admitted  and  undoubted  preference  for 
white  labor  throughout  the  whole  i-ountry,  thei-e  must  l)e  a  good  cause 
why  it  does  not  command  the  market.  That  cause  is  found  in  the  high 
rate  of  wages  demanded  for  a  day's  unskilled  lal>or.  The  employer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  it  and  live.  The  great  mass  of  the  i>eople  in  British  Colum- 
bia are  workingmen  mechanics,  parties  commencing  with  small  capital, 
shopket»pers,  traders,  and  strugglers  in  various  industries  requiring  skill 
and  knowledge.  Their  wages  as  mechanics,  and  for  oixlinary  skilled  lalx>r 
range  from  .^-^.-^O  to  i?4.50  per  day,  dependant  »is  in  all  such  ctuses  upon 
personal  superiority.  There  are  not  many  capitalists  -in  fact,  very  few. 
The  laboring  man  with  steady,  continuous  emjUoyment  on  i*ailways, 
cor|)oration  work  and  in  the  mines  gets  $2  [>er  day  ;  for  occasional  jobs 
he  asks  S2.50  per  day.  The  latter  is  what  is  mostly  in  demand  with  the 
mechanics  and  others  above-mentioned.  If  they  cannot  gettheir  little 
plots  of  gi'ound  dug  or  their  wood  cut  at  less  than  ^2.50  per  day,  that 
.sum  absorbs  morc^  than  half  of  their  own  e-aminsrs.      They  must,  therefore. 
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necessarily  look  for  something  cheaper,  and  thus  the  Chinese  are 
employed,  because  their  remuneration  is  within  reach  and  leaves  some- 
thing of  the  day's  work  for  the  mechanic  himself.  This  costly  idea  of 
remuneration  for  ordinary  unskilled  labor  results  from  the  ease  with  which 
gold  was  found  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  Province.  The  extravagant  Extravagant 
ideas  then  engendered  still  continue.  At  this  moment  there  is  not  in  ®*** 
circulation  in  the  country  a  coin  less  than  a  ten  cent  piece.  The  Banks 
had  to  return  the  five-cent  pieces  sent  out  by  the  Dominion  Government 
for  circulation,  because  the  business  portion  of  the  community  would 
not  use  them  and  declined  the  reception  of  a  coin  so  small.  The  remu- 
neration for  the  commonest  services  is  three  and  four  times  what  is  paid 
for  similar  services  in  theEastem  Provinces. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  correspondence  published  in  one  of  the 
Victoria  papers  under  date  of  the  14th  November  1884  from  a  new  settler,  Settler's  letter. 
addressed  to  a  friend  in  Ontario :  "  Our  money  is  quite  different  from 
yours,  we  use  "  bits  "  when  you  would  use  cents.  If  you  are  buying  ten 
cents  worth  of  anything  and  give  twenty-five  cents  you  will  only  receive 
ten  cents  back,  no  five  cent  bit,  being  in  circulation.  Money  is  no  consi- 
deration here.  They  think  no  more  of  changing  a  twenty  dollar  gold 
piece  than  you  would  a  five  dollar  bill.  Nearly  all  gold  and  silver  is  used 
here,  altogether  this  is  a  most  delightful  place,  the  climate  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  knowing  that  relatives  from  whom  I  am  separated  are  in 
Xood  health,  I  can  feel  happy  and  contented  in  ray  new  home." 

Senator  MacDonald  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  Senator  Mac 
of  Commons  in  1879,  after  stating  that  Chinamen  would  not  work  at  less 
than  $1.25  per  day  says  :  ''White labor  can  I  fancy  be  got  for  82  a  day. 
1  know  I  have  offered  $1.50  a  day,  and  they  have  declined  it  and  conse- 
quently I  have  thus  been  forced  to  employ  Chinamen  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages.  Instead  of  employing  white  men  at  $2.25  a  day,  I  have  employed 
Chinamen  at  $1.25.  It  costs  a  white  man  to  live  about  fifty  cents  a 
day,  a  Chinamen  about  half  that  sum  ;  white  labor  must  come  down  in 
price.  That  is  a  matter  which  at  any  rate  must  l)e  brought  about.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  work  either  in  connection  with  farming 
or  manufacturing  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  our  Province,  the  price 
of  white  labor  must  come  down  in  order  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  any 
work  successfully." 

Matters  of  this  nature  seem  small  to  be  mentioned  in  a  report  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  but  in  social  questions  and  in  view  of  sump-  f^^i^^^^^ 
tnarj  legislation  thereon,  they  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding. 
In  most  young  countries  when  the  struggle  of  first  settlement  is  going  on, 
there  is  not  much  money,  prices  and  wages  rule  low,  and  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  payment.     Tliat  is  he^lthly  and  Gold. 
normal,  but  the  first  days  of  British  Columbia  were  days  of  wealth — gold 
wms  abundant — prices  were  high,  and  wages  in  proportion.    In  a  pecuniary 
sense  as  affecting  the  permanent  common  weal,  its  state  was  unhealthy 
and  abnormal.      Reckless  indifference  to  expenditure  and  habits  of  extra- 
vagance were  formed  which  did  not  change  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  changed,  and  to  this  day  the  laborer  thinks  the  same  scale  for 
payment  should  continue,  though  the  employer  has  not  the  same  means 
for  payment.     Men  are  not  now  taking  out  gold  as  they  did,  and  the 
laborer  must  prepare  as  in  other  countries,  to  work  a  little  more  continu- 
ously and  not  expect  to  become  immediately  wealthy.     The  evidence  and 
the  official  Returns  show  that  this  Chinese  competition  is  not  with  skilled 
labor  or  with  agricultural  settlers,  or  persons  intending  to  become  perma-    ^ 

nent  residents  in  the  country,  but  with  migratory  transitory  lalwrers,  who  iiS^Story*'* 

laborers. 
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may  or  may  not  become  settlers,  dependant  upon  ulterior  circumstanoes. 

This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  this  phase  of  the  question,  because  Mr.  Robin's  testimony  shows 
there  is  now  in  this  Province  ample  opportunity  for  white  laborers  at  remu- 
nerative wages,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  An  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  labor  market,  or  a  power  to  control  and  dictate  the 
rate  of  wages,  would  be,  (as  an  absolute  power  in  any  other  of  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  life)  most  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  extraordinary  length,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Local  Legislature 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia,  have  been  prepared  to  go 
in  consequence  of  this  Chinese  antipathy,  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  Local  Act,  and  the  circumstances  shown  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  British  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Tai  Sing  vs.  McGuire, 
delivered  September  23rd,  1878.  Laying  aside  all  that  part  of  the  decision 
which  declared  the  Local  Act  to  be  ultra  vires  as  affecting  tmde  and  com- 
merce, examine  its  enactments  with  reference  to  the  white  inhabitants 
themselves,  and  observe  how,  if  they  employ  Chinamen,  it  substitutes  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty  and  punishes  the  farmer,  the  merchant  or  the 
trader,  for  offences,  and  violations  of  the  Act  to  which  they  are  not  only 
no  parties,  but  of  which  they  must  be  in  entire  ignorance.  Such  Legis- 
lation would  hardly  be  tolerated  anywhere  among  a  free  people,  nor  in 
any  country  where  fanaticism  had  not  usurped  the  place  of  i-eason.  It 
was  that  Act  which  led  to  the  Chinese  strike  in  Victoria,  in  1878,  and 
was  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  soon  as  attention  was  by 
this  judgment  called  to  its  provisions. 

Sound  policy,  thererore,  will  regulate  the  coming  of  the  Chinese,  not 
stop  it,  any  more  than  a  clear  headed  sensible  farmer  would  dry  up  a 
river,  because  ft  may  sometimes  overflow  its  banks,  and  perchance  create 
temporary  derangement  in  the  lands  through  which  it  flows,  but  which, 
when  properly  restrained,  its  waters  irrigate  and  enrich. 

There  can  be  no  difliculty  in  enacting  laws  based  on  sound  economical 
and  commercial  principles,  regulating  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and, 
indeed,  of  all  other  labor  coming  into  the  country,  without  interfering 
with  that  inducement  to  healthy  immigration  which  Canada  so  essentially 
wants,  but  this  Commission  has  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  only,  and  even 
though  the  danger  arising  from  their  coming  be  imaginary,  (if  not  ques- 
tionable), it  would  be  satisfactory  that  there  should  be  a  limited  restraint ; 
for  there  still  exists,  and  will  always  exist  the  objection,  that  there  is  no 
homogeneity  of  race  between  them  and  ourselves,  nor  can  they  compre- 
hend or  assimilate  themselves  to  our  institutions.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  such  regulations  will  be  hereafter  considered,  but  we  can  approach  their 
consideration  relieved  from  the  prejudice  that  would  have  been  created, 
had  the  evidence,  as  to  the  past  and  present  consequences,  of  their  being 
in  the  country,  shown  that  such  presence  had  operated  to  its  disadvantage. 

Before,  however,  the  latter  measures  are  discussed,  in  order  to  their 
better  understanding,  we  must  consider  the  question  of  domestic  service. 

Without  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  there  would  have  been  no 
domestic  service  at  all.  There  were  no  persons,  to  be  servants.  The  fallacy 
that  has  pervaded  the  whole  discussion  in  British  Columbia  is  the  assump- 
tion, that  manual  and  bodily  labor,  digging  and  delving,  is  the  only  labor 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  persons  were  to  be  considered  in  this  matter, 
save  the  diggers  and  the  del  vers.  The  man  who  toils  with  his  brain,  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  to  develop  the  field  of  scientific  enquiry, 
to  add  to  the  humanities  of  life  and  ennoble  the  daily  discharge  of  duty,  is 
as  great  a  benefactor  of  his  race  and  as  much  deserving  of  consideration 
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as  the  man  who  works .  with  his  hands  or  in  the  ordinary  paths  of  labor. 
The  gradations  of  labor  are  simply  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  by 
which  the  highest  good  can  be  obtained  for  mankind,  and  he  who  com- 
mences on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  frequently  attains  the  highest. 
The  two  kinds,  while  in  progress  cannot  always  be  combined,  though  very 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  Hugh  Millers  have  shewn  they  may  be,  but  as 
an  ordinary  rule,  they  are  essential  to  each  other,  and  work  together  for 
the  common  good,  each  during  that  progress  in  its  relative  position. 

Service,  servitude,  or  help  by  which — ever  name  it  may  be  called  is  Service  or 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  domestic  life.  Can  that  be  obtained 
in  British  Columbia  without  the  Chinese  in  the  present  state  of  this  Pro- 
vince ?  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  it  cannot  be,  nor  for  very  many  years  to 
come,  in  reality  until  a  density  of  population  there  exists,  which  no  man 
of  the  present  day  will  live  to  see. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Institutions  of  the  Province  are  against  it — the  institutioM  and 
teachings  of  the  public  schools  are  against  it ;  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  againat. 
people  is  against  it ;  the  silent  protest  of  facts  is  against  it;  the  unspoken 
language  of  every  white  father  and  mother  in  the  country  is  against  it ; 
their  children  are  not  meant  to  he  servants.  They  are  on  equal  t^rms  by 
birth  and  right  of  heritage  with  the  first  in  the  land,  and  however  humble 
they  may  be,  however  poor  in  circumstances,  they  will  toil  and  labor  at 
the  hardest  work  but  never  stand  the  lacquey  or  menial  of  those  who  are 
better  off.  The  system  of  free  education  supported  by  public  taxation  is 
antagonistic  to  inferiority  of  social  position.  From  the  hour  that  a  boy 
or  girl  enters  the  public  school  they  are  taught  that  the  education  so  free- 
ly given  at  the  public  exj)en8e,  is  to  raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  highest, 
and  that  there  is  no  ix)sition  in  the  Province  to  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tion they  may  not  aspire.  In  fact  they  are  taught  to  work  up — and  it  is  **rce  education, 
well  for  the  country  it  should  be  so.  It  ensures  throughout  the  country  a 
higher  oi*der  of  intellect,  a  loftier  tone  of  thought,  and  a  fitter  class  of 
people  for  self  Government  -it  carries  the  country  onward — but  it  kills 
domestic  or  menial  service.  As,  however  domestic  service  is  a  necessity, 
if  the  people  of  the  country  are  of  too  high  a  grade  for  it,  a  substitute  must 
he  found  where  best  it  can  be. 

Incoming  immigration  will  not  suj)ply  the  want.  If  the  immigrant  is  a 
desirable  one,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  assimilate  himself  to  the  institu- 
tions and  feelings  of  the  country-.  After  living  in  the  Province  two  or  Aasimllation  of 
three  years,  he  will  not  admit  his  children  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  iJi^^'^JSite. 
other  residents.  They  are  equally  entitled  to  the  education  and  training 
of  the  public  schools  ;  and  the  seed  sewn  in  the  young  and  virgin  soil  will 
be  the  more  vigorous  because  different  perhaps  from  that  received  by  the 
parents  in  the  old  country. 

The  declaration  of  American  Independence  a  hundred  years  ago,  struck  (^^^^^  Revo- 
the  death  blow  in  America  to  menial  service.  The  very  word  servant 
became  obnoxious  and  "  help  "  was  substituted  for  it.  The  feeling  against 
it  has  strengthened  and  spread  every  hour.  It  has  extended  to  British 
North  America,  and  will  be  found  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  every  one  of 
the  English  speaking  Provinces. 

It  may  not  be  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because  Quebec 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,  and  their  schools,  impress  upon 
their  scholars  respect  and  obedience  to  their  superiors  and  those  in 
authority,  both  lay  and  clerical — and  to  look  for  some  portion  of  their 
reward  in  the  world  to  come.  No  such  idea  is  taught  in  the  public  schools 
paid  and  supported  by  public  taxation.  Equality,  worldly  success,  per- 
sonal ambition,  are  alike  impressed  upon  boys  and  girls,  and  success  at  the 
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schools  is  held  as  the  aagury  of  success  in  the  straggle  of  life.  Sach  is  tJie 
end  of  modem  national  education  supported  by  the  public  puraev  and 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  white  families  it  puts  an  end  to  the  pros- 
pect of  supply  from  thence  for  domestic  or  menial  services. 

To  the  careful  observer  of  human  progp*e8s,  it  is  plain  that  an  entire 
change  is  taking  place.  Education  is  producing  its  effect  upon  the  masses 
of  mankind,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  does  upon  the  productive  forces  6f  nature.  The  relative  position  of 
the  human  race  is  changing  —half  a  century  ago,  female  education  was 
limited  to  the  attainment  of  the  arts  and  culture,  which  tend  to  adorn 
and  refine  society.  Now,  it  embraces  the  practical  operations  of  life — 
the  universities,  the  professions,  the  political  privileges  and  powers,  whieb 
were  hitherto  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  men  alone,  are  now  participated  in 
and  shared  by  women  of  mind  and  intelligence.  The  rights  of  property, 
of  representation,  of  influence,  of  power,  of  business  pursuits  and  the 
various  industries  and  callings  are  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  Talent  belongs 
to  no  particular  class.  It  is  found  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  as  in  the 
highest ;  and  now,  that  this  enlarged  field  is  open  to  their  command,  can 
it  be  supposed  they  will  be  content  with  the  position  of  inferiority  hitherto 
assigned  them.  Female  menial  service,  to  any  extent,  will  soon  be  prac- 
tically annihilated  among  the  white  women  of  America.  A  marked  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  the  overcrowded  populations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  where  old  customs,  associations,  and  the  habits  of  centuries, 
have  engrained  certain  fixed  modes  of  thought — and  the  free  and  ever 
changing  attitudes  of  society  in  America.  In  this  mental  characteristic, 
Canada,  as  a  nation,  must  be  regarded  as  entertaining  American  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  its  view  of  constitu- 
tional government.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  how  far  these  same  ideas 
are  not  at  this  moment  influencing  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  England 
and  the  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  possible,  many  believe  most 
probable,  that  within  fifty  years,  certainly  within  one  hundred,  all  heredi> 
tary  distinctions  of  persons  and  rights  will  be  abolished  in  England,  and 
republican  equality  prevail,  though,  perhaps,  under  different  designation 
and  terms.  It  is  V)arely  forty  years  since  the  "  Russel  Purge  "  was  applied 
to  British  North  America — look  at  the  difference  between  now  and  then,, 
in  social  as  well  as  in  ])olitical  life.  This  is  putting  the  case  fairly,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  the  only  way  to  put  it.  It 
is  not,  what  we  may  wish  or  not  wish,  what  we  may  approve  or  not 
approve,  but  what  is  the  tendency  of  public  thought.  What  does  the 
history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  prove. 

The  public  man  who  announces  as  his  policy  that  the  white  children  of 
this  Dominion — whether  natives  or  immigrants — are  to  be  brought  up  to- 
till  the  places  of  menial  servants,  will  be  driven  from  the  hustings  with 
ignominy. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  injurious* to  British  Columbia,  that 
without  violating  the  feelings  and  principles  of  a  self  educating  people, 
she  has  liitherto  been  able  to  obtain  for  this  purpose — a  class  peculiarly 
julapted  to  this  end,  and  leave  to  her  own  rising  generation  the  pursuiti 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  character. 

The  evidence,  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Chinese  for  this  pur- 
pose is  so  cumulative  that  it  becomes  monotonous.  Not  an  instance  has 
been  shown  of  their  tampering  with  the  morality  of  the  families  with 
which  they  have  served,  which  is  indeed  the  main  objection  that  by  soBie 
parties  has  been  urged. 

The  duty  of  a  parent  is  the  same  whether  his  servant  is  white  or 
Chinese. 
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80  thoroughly  is  this  view,  with  reference  to  domestic  service,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  views  and  experience  of  the  large  cities  of  Canada — that 
a  it  were  possible  to  supply  those  cities  with  similar  service,  with  the 
same  facility  it  can  be  obtained  in  British  Columbia — it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  benefit. 


Here  also   the  charge  must  be  considered  that  the  Chinese  sent  out  slavery. 
to    British    Columbia    and    elsewhere    for    the    purposes    named,     are 
slaves.     This  is    distinctly  and    emphatically  denied    in    the  document 
from   the  Chinese  merchants,  where  it  is  sdleged  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  in  China — ^and  that  no  man  can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  against  Oot»  not  exiat  in 
his  will.     They  are  sent  by  contract  of  their  own  will — -just  as  laborers  are         ** 
supplied  by  engagement  with  individuals  or  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  extensive  public  or  private  works  are  being  carried  on — a  practice 
common  in  England  and  America,  France  and  Germany,  and  all  civilised 
nations. 

It  was  done  in  England  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  Peto  Betts  and  Labor  by  contract 
Brassy  sent  out  railway  navies  by  the  thousand.  Yet  no  man  called  ^^^'"^'non- 
them  slaves.  It  has  been  done  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  United  States,  where  no  slave  exists.  And  it  is  done  constantly 
in  England,  South  America,  Canada,  where  parties  are  sent  out  under 
some  philanthropic  individual,  on  stipulation  that  out  of  the  products  of 
their  labors  the  emigrants  are  to  repay  the  costs  of  theii*  passages  and 
outfits. 

Brooks  in  his  evidence  at  San  Francisco,  page  34,  says  : 

•*  It  has  always  been  against  the  principles  of  the  United  States  to 
authorise  labor  contracts — consequently,  any  Chinese  coming  to  this 
country  under  labor  contracts  come  under  contracts  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced after  they  have  landed.  Nearly  all  who  have  come  to  the  Pacific 
coast  are  laborers  or  coolies,  but  compai-atively  few  come  under  labor 
contracts — in  fact  no  more  so  than  Irishmen  came  originally  to  the 
United  States,  when  railroad  companies  agreed  to  employ  them  in  building 
railroads.'' 

Examine  the  whole  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  not  one  wit- 
ness has  been  able,  when  questioned,  to  give  the  slightest  ground  or  reason 
for  the  assertion. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  not  only  is  there  no  authority  Chinese  account 
for  the  statement,  but  it  is  shewn  that  the  greatest  precautions  are  exer-  J^ontra^Tunder*** 
cised,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  Chinese  laborer  while  abroad,  and  his  which  they  come 
return  to  his  native  land,  when  the  contract  has  expired,  under  which  he  '^"*' 
was  engaged,  as  also  for  the  compensation  he  is  to  pay  to  the  companies 
or  contractors  who  send  him  abroad.     An  intelligent  Chinaman  resident 
for  many  years  in  Australia  and  America,  and  speaking  EngUsh  well, 
gives  the  following  explanation  : — 

**  China  is  divided  into  six  districts,  one  of  the  companies,  eacii  con- 
trolling a  district.  The  companies  representing  the  districts  are  Hin-Yun, 
Hip  Wah,  Kong  Chu-Yong  Wah,  Sam- Yip,  and  Hop  Tep.  In  each  of  the 
districts  the  Chief  Magistrate  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  efiect,  that  the 
company  (in  which  ever  district  it  may  be)  will  take  charge  of  Chinamen 
wishing  to  go  to  America  and  other  foreign  countries.  These  companies 
are  private  corporations  which  are  authorize4  to  take  charge  of  Chinamen. 
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When  they  take  a  Chinaman  from  his  own  country  they  are  bound  to 
return  him.  If  they  die  they  are  bound  to  return  their  bodies.  They  also 
look  after  the  welfare  of  Chinamen  when  away  from  their  own  country. 
For  instance  if  a  Chinaman  loses  his  business  or  becomes  ill,  the  one  of 
the  Six  Companies  which  has  been  in  charge  has  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
cared  for.  If  a  Chinaman  is  murdered,  the  company  offers  a  rewani  for 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  If  a  Chinaman  is  accused  the  Six  Com- 
panies are  bound  by  their  contract  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  expend 
money  for  counsel,  and  see  that  the  accused  gets  a  fair  trial. 

"  Every  Chinaman  in  America  pays  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  earn- 
ings while  there,  to  the  company  having  him  in  charge.  The  agents  of 
the  Six  Companies  are  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  and  when  a  Chinaman 
wants  to  return,  he  pays  his  percentage  and  is  given  a  free  ticket  home 
to  his  own  country.     He  is  brought  out  free  by  the  companies.'' 

This  statement  explains  three  things  which  hitherto  have  not  been 
understood  in  British  Columbia. 

1st.  The  reason  why  the  dead  bodies  of  Chinamen  are  returned  to 
China.  It  had  always  been  supposed  it  was  from  ideal  love  of  the  country, 
or  the  existence  among  them  of  some  superstitious  belief,  that  it  was 
essential  to  their  future  happiness,  whereas,  from  this  statement,  it 
appears  that  it  is  simply  a  Habeas  Corpus  system  provided  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  case  of  laborers  going  abroad,  to  show  that  they  have  not 
been  and  cannot  be  sold  into  slavery,  the  production  of  the  body  being  the 
proof. 

Secondly.  Why  their  sick  and  destitute  are  never  a  charge  upon  the 
country  where  they  go,  the  terms  of  incorporation  of  the  companies  and 
the  contract  with  the  Government  requiring  that  they  should  be  provided 
for. 

Thirdly.  The  finding  of  ample  funds  for  their  defence,  when  accused  of 
crime,  there  being  similar  provisions  to  that  end. 

Can  any  similar  instance  of  humane  consideration  be  shewn  in  any 
British  contract  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  emigrants  who  left  the 
British  Isles. 

Col.  Bee,  in  his  evidence  at  San  Francisco  on  the  28th  July,  1884, 
before  the  Commission,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  companies,  etc.  : 

**  Q.  You  spoke.  Colonel  Bee,  of  the  six  companies  as  charitable  cor- 
porations; could  you  explain  to  me  their  organization? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Province  of  Canton  is  comprised  of  six  divisions — you  might  say  six 
counties  comprise  the  Province  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  here  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Six  Companies,  wholly  for  benevolent  purposes.  A 
Chinese  immigrant  to  this  conntry,  who  came  from  one  of  these  counties 
in  Canton,  on  his  arrival  here  was  met  at  the  steamship  landing  by  the 
secretary  of  each  of  the  companies.  These  secretaries  announced  that 
they  were  the  secretaries  of  the  associations  representing  each  of  the 
separate  districts.  The  Chinese  gave  their  names  and  were  registered  as 
residents  of  the  district.  That  register  is  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
company.  The  functions  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  are  to  protect 
their  Chinese  fellows  in  health,  and  provide  them  with  means  to  reach  the 
interior  ;  provide  them  with  medicines  and  with  hospital  accommodations 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  look  after  their  interests  physically,  generally.  If 
a  Chinaman  becomes  sick  he  applies  to  the  agent  of  the  Six  Companies, 
who  procures  medical  aid  for  him,  and  puts  him  in  the  hospital  if  he  is  at 
a  convenient  distance.      And  if  he  dies  that  company  buries  him  ;  and  at 
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the  proper  time,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  that  company  returns  his 
bones  to  the  parents  in  China.  There  the  functions  of  the  company  cease. 
They  have  been  charged  as  being  immigration  agents — importers  of  Chi- 
nese labor.  I  undertake  to  say  the  proof  cannot  be  produced  in  a  single 
case. 

"  Q.  Why  should  these  companies  take  so  much  interest  in  the  China- 
man then?— A-  The  testimony  cannot  be  produced  that  one  of  the  Chinese 
companies  brings  labor  to  this  country,  paying  his  passage  directly  or  in- 
directly. It  cannot  be  produced  that  they  have  collected  a  dollar  of  his 
wages  and  appropriated  it.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  dollar  has  been 
collected  as  a  fee  from  him,  until  his  departure  from  the  country.  Before 
departing  he  goes  to  his  headquarters  and  settles  his  fee  as  a  member  of 
the  company,  the  fee  ranging  from  l$2.50  to  $10.  Those  companies  who 
represent  a  district  where  there  arc  but  few  immigrants — their  fee  is  $10.  Fees. 
Where  there  is  a  large  number  it  is  $2.50.  That  is  the  fund,  and  the 
only  fund,  they  have  from  them.  The  interest  is  no  more  or  less  than  that 
exercised  by  other  benevolent  societies— Masons,  Oddfellows,  and  Druids. 

**  Q.   You  say  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced  ;  but  the  fact  may  be  linmigpration  out- 
though  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced  ? — A.  It  cannot  be  a  fact  that  tions?      ^  ^   '"^ 
the  Chinese  companies  ever  have  brought  any  immigrants  to  this  country. 
It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  functions  of  their  organization,  and   hence  a 
matter  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

r 

**  Q.  What  motive  could  they  have,  then,  in  organizing  ? — A.  If  you 
desire  to  get  the  reasons  of  the  organization  of  the  Six  Companies  I  can 
give  it. 

"  Q,    Yes  i — A.   In  the  early  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans,  Organization  of 

•  tho  Rix  oomnanifis^ 

we  had  in  our  early  days  no  laws,  we  might  say.  We  were  here  in  large 
numbers  without  courts,  without  laws,  no  established  government ;  we  were 
a  territorial  government  for  a  time.  There  were  no  sheriffs,  no  officers,  no 
courts  ;  no  mail  facilities  to  speak  of,  except  by  express  ;  no  mail  contracts 
let  by  the  government.  Communication  with  the  interior  and  the  sea- 
board was  very  difficult.  Americans  arriving  in  the  mines,  organized 
associations.  For  instance,  I  belonged  myself  to  New- York  association  ; 
adjoining  me  was  one  called  the  Palmito  association  ;  another  one  was  a 
Pike  County  of  Missourians,  etc.  ;  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  different 
states.  E^ch  one  of  those  associations  kept  a  book,  and  all  residents  of 
New-York  arriving  in  those  diggings  would  come  to  this  place  and 
register  their  names,  writing  where  they  resided.  Once  a  month,  a 
courier  would  come  around  to  those  different  associations,  and  take  all  the 
names  off  the  registers.  He  would  come  to  San  Francisco  as  courier  and 
get  the  lettere  and  mail  belonging  to  the  subscribers  for  which  he  received 
$1  for  letters,  and  newspapers  50  cents.  Mail  was  delivered  and  sepa- 
rated generally  in  the  h^wlquaters  of  those  associations,  and  the  parties 
who  had  signed  their  names  came  there  and  got  their  mail.  W  hen  a  man 
from  New  York  was  taken  sick,  a  notification  was  sent  to  the  members 
that  he  was  sick  in  a  certain  ravine  or  canyon.  Then  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  go  and  take  care  of  him,  and  to  nurse  him  and  hnry  him,  or 
procure  medical  attendance  if  necessary.  Chinese,  when  they  came  into 
the  mines,  noticed  and  became  familiar  with  those  organizations  of  the 
whites,  and  hence  the  basis  of  the  six  companies.  They  organized  then 
their  six  company  associations,  not  organized  in  San  Francisco  originally, 
but  in  the  mines,  establishing  a  headquarters  here  where  their  letters 
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were  sent  from  here  to  the  mines,  the  same  way  we  were  doing  it.  They' 
have  kept  up  that  organization  till  this  day,  although  all  the  other  asso- 
ciations fell  through  when  the  government  machinery  was  put  in  work, 
mails  established,  officers  appointed,  and  a  regular  government,  and  no 
further  necessity  for  such  associations.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
six  company  associations  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  to  which  the  Chinese  immigrate  but  California. 

"  Q.  You  would  say  that  they  are  survivors  of  that  original  ? — A.  Yes. 

^^  Q.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  these  companies  try  men  for 
offenses,  that  they  in  fact  make  laws  of  their  own,  have  their  own  sanc- 
tions to  these  laws,  and  inflict  severe  punishment,  and  sometimes  have 
not  hesitated  to  inflict  capital  punishment;  what  is  your  evidence  on 
that  head  1 — A.  It  is  not  true.  I  will  state  that  I  know  that  like  ourselves 
occasionally  they  have  cases  for  arbitration  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Six  companies  ti8    the  six  companies,  and  they  arbitrate  or  employ  arbitrators,  and  white 

men  are  sometimes  called  in  to  act  with  them  ;  but  as  to  their  trying  a 
man  for  a  criminal  offense,  it  is  not  true,  or  that  they  inflict  punishment. 


arbitrators. 


HighbindcrH. 


"Q.  It  has  been  stated,  Colonel,  that  when  the  Chinese  quarrel 
amongst  themselves  they  are  very  savage  and  violent,  and  use  weapons  ; 
what  is  your  evidence  on  that  head? — A.  In  California  there  are  about 
1,400  Chinese,  according  to  my  estimates,  that  are  irresponsible,  vicious, 
criminal  ;  who  have  no  occupation.  They  are  known  as  highJbindtrs, 
Those  men  are  cruel,  irresponsible,  and  of  the  criminal  class ;  but  take  the 
Chinese  character  and  people  as  a  whole  they  are  not  savage  or  cruel — 
they  are  not  savage,  they  are  timid.  A  hoodlum  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  drive  half  a  dozen  of  them  from  the  street.  They  avoid  contact ;  they 
avoid  difficulty  of  that  nature,  all  that  is  possible.  As  a  class  they  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  few  irresponsible,  non-working  Chinese  high- 
binders. 

"  Q.  Are  those  highbinders  ever  employed  by  the  Six  Companies  ? — A. 
No.  sir;  they  have  no  occupation  whatever.  The  Six  Companies  have  no 
use  for  that  class." 

Thus,  from  all  accounts,  it  is  plain  that  slavery  is  not  an  object  of  the 
organization  of  the  Six  Companies. 

The  question  up  to  this  point  has  been  considered  more  with  reference 
to  British  Columbia  than  to  the  general  bearing  it  has  upon  Canada  - 
because  in  reality — the  evil  if  it  be  an  evil — has  not  been  alleged  or 
shewn — to  have  had  hitherto — either  for  better  or  worse — the  slightest 
influence  upon  any  other  part  of  Canada — but  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  parts. 

The  well  known  rule  in  all  business  transactions  is  applicable,  that  the 

supply  of  Chinese  labor,  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand.     In  the  more 

Cai^ian  Pacific    densely  peopled  parts  of  old  Canada,  the  demand  has  not  yet  arisen,  nor 

can  it  arise  to  an  extent  that  will  be  prejudicial.  In  British  Columbia  it 
is  not  increasing,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  public  works  the  supply 
will  seek  other  sources  of  employment.  The  benefit  to  British  Columbia 
to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so 
far  exceeds  all  other  considerations  that  up  to  this  time  the  matter  does 
not  admit  of  discussion. 

That  work  when  completed  will  have  advanced  the  maturity  of  British 
Columbia  by  fifty  years,  and  without  Chinese  labor  to  complete  it,  it 
would  have  been  delayed  fifty. 


Canada. 


Railway. 
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CHAPTER  8. 

A    OOCmTRY     '^WHBRK    THEBB     IS    AN    EN0RM0C8     CAPACITY    OF    PRODUCTION 
OOUPLBD   WITH    AN    UTTER    INADEQUACY    OF    MEANS." — OlIPHANT. 

The  question  must  now  be  considered  in  its  general  aspect  and  bearing. 
Ist.   As  to  whether  any  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

2nd.  If  necessary  or  desirable  on  what  principle  it  should  be  based. 
In  view  of  the  first  we  have  to  remember  that  the  powers  of  Parlia-  Jj^^'jJ"**"^! 
ment  are  always  existing,  and  always  adequate  to  the  occasion.  They 
Are  concurrent  with  the  country,  and  concurrent  with  the  evil  whatever 
it  may  be  that  affects  the  country,  therefore  the  omission  to  legislate  to 
day  or  to-morrow  is  no  admission,  that  legislation  on  the  proposed  subject 
may  not  at  some  time  l^e  necessary.  It  is  simply  an  admission,  that  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time.  Of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  time  for  legislation,  Parliament  which  represents  the  whole 
people  must  be  the  judge,  not  the  particular  section  which  seeks  the 
legislation.  Any  other  position  would  make  the  whole  subordinate  to 
the  part. 

In  determining  the  appropriateness  of  the  time,  Parliament  will  con-  will  comiider  the 
sider  the  circumstances  of  the  section  for  which  the  legislation  is  asked  circumstances, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  country,  whether  the  evil  be  existing,  or  the 
danger  remote.  Too  much  legislation  particularly  in  sumptuary  matters, 
is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  too  little.  The  more  a  Govenmient  will 
leave  to  the  people,  the  management  of  their  own  private  affairs,  the 
better.  How  a. man  shall  spend  his  money  or  whom  he  shall  employ, 
had  better  be  left  to  himself,  unless  a  pressing  public  necessity  should 
overrule  his  choice. 

The   state  of  a  country  described  in  the  quotation  which  heads  this  A  rational  ^uide. 
chapter  points  out  a  rational  guide  to  follow. 

In  deciding  whether  present  legislation  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
element  must  have  weight,  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  important.     In 
furtherance  of  the  observations  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  find 
^m  the  census  returns  of  1881,  (page  94),  that  the  actual  area  of  British  CensuH  of  i88i. 
Columbia    is    341,305   square   miles — 218,435,200   acres,   while  that  of 
Quebec  is  given  at   188,688  square  miles — 120,764,651   acres,  the  Pro-  British  Columbia, 
vinoe  of  Ontario  at  101,733  square  miles — 05,111,463  acres  according  to  Quebec.  Ontario, 
the  same  census.     Both  together  not  territorially  as  large  as   British  Co- 
lumbia, but  their  united  population  amounting  to   3,282,255,   while  the 
total    actual    population   of    British    Columbia,  including   all    races  and 
classes,  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  is  by  the  same  census  in  round  num-  United  population 
bers  49,500,  of  which  the  whites  are  not  quite  20,000.     The  influx  since  onulriS^''  ''''^ 
the  taking  of  the  census  in   1881,  has  undoubtedly  largely  increased  that 
nuinber,  and  the  assumed  number  of  60,000,  may  well  be  taken  as  the  Population  of 
actual  number,  if  not  under.     The  question  of  number  does  not  afiect  the  Kntish  Columbia, 
principle,  but  it  indefinitely  postpones  the  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  of  Danger  postponed 
this  immense  territory  being  overrun  by  any  one  class  of  people  for  many 
yeara     It  is  said  that  British  Columbia,  from  its  mountainous  character 
does  not  afford  the  same  accommodation  for  settlement  that  Ontario  does. 
For  the  sake  of  argument — admit  it.     Throw  off  one  half — and  you  have 
still  room  left  for  the  entire  population  of  Ontario  1,923,228.     Nor  is  this 
camparison,  as  to  peculation,  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  value  of  British  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Dominion.     Small  as  is  its  population,  its  contribution  to  Contribution  to 

*^   *^  revenue. 
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the  general  revenue  exceeds  the  per  capita  of  the  other  provinces  as  its 
territory  exceeds  theirs ;  but  it  is  only  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  im- 
mediate danger  from  Chinese  immigration  that  it  is  brought  forward. 
The  return  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Victoria  alone,  for  the  month 
of  October,  1884,  is  $106,780.28,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,281,363.36  per  year. 
Surely  it  may  be  said  of  this  country,  "  there  is  an  enormous  capacity  of 
production,  coupled  with  an  utter  inadequacy  of  means." 

In  ascertaining  whether  there  be  danger  we  must  look  to  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  movers  of  the  proposition — because  it  is  in  its  application 
to  this  country  we  have  to  legislate.  It  is  not  whether  the  Chinese  are 
bad  in  their  own  country.  It  is  not  whether  they  are  bad  or  unsuitable 
in  California  or  in  the  United  States,  but  whether  they  are  bad  or  un- 
suitable in  British  Columbia  or  Canada.  Circumstances  in  each  country 
may  so  vary  as  to  render  the  Legislation  in  one  unnecessary  or  injurious 
to  the  other.  What  each  country  will  look  for,  from  its  own  Parliament, 
is  the  practical  legislation  which  suits  itself. 

These  observations  become  the  more  applicable  when  the  census  from 
which  the  above  returns  are  taken  is  analysed.  The  tables  from  which 
they  are  made  are  classified  under  separate  heads  of  the  races  or  origin 
from  which  the  population  is  derived.  Out  of  the  entire  numbers  compos- 
ing the  3,282,255  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  there  are  only  twenty -nine 
Chinese.  The  danger  to  those  Provinces  must  be,  indeed,  remote.  The 
fear  of  competition  with  white  labor,  or  the  corruption  of  Canadian  morals 
from  such  a  source,  must  be  infinitesimally  smaU. 

Practically,  it  is  as  to  British  Columbia  alone,  the  question  has  to  be 
considered,  and  the  danger  to  that  Province  judged  of  by  the  evidence 
which  its  Government,  Legislature  and  people  have  produced.  It  ought  to 
be  assumed  that  this  movement  was  not  made  by  its  Legislature  without 
having  first  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  obtained  the  proof,  and  sat- 
isfied themselves  of  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions — with  the  care  and 
impartiality  becoming  a  deliberate  assembly.  The  future  welfare  of  the 
Province,  and  the  development  of  its  vast  resources  were  not  to  be  left  to 
prejudice,  idle  declamation,  or  the  dictation  of  interested  classes. 

When,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  application  of  the  Province  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  for  stringent  legislation  on  the  subject — as  prepar- 
atory to  such  legislation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  nature 
and  extent — the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  Province  to  prove  the 
danger — where,  when  so  afforded,  that  proof  was  earnestly  asked  for — 
and  where,  when  if  it  existed,  it  was  within  the  command  of  those  who 
alleged  there  was  danger — then  the  omission  to  produce  that  proof  is  con- 
clusive, either  as  to  its  non-existence,  or  the  inability  of  those  who  made 
the  charge,  to  establish  their  position. 

Unfortunately,  among  some  persons  who  assume  to  be  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Province,  there  was  an  idea,  that  because  the  Local  Legis- 
lature had  passed  certain  resolutions  denouncing  the  Chinese  as  an  evil, 
therefore,  that  was  conclusive  against  further  enquiry,  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament  had  no  authority  to  go  beyond. 

This  was  a  grave  mistake.  A  resolution  of  the  Local  Legislature  on  a 
subject,  on  which  it  had  no  power  to  legislate,  carries  with  it  no  con- 
clusive authority,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  constitutional  expression 
of  opinion  of  the  people  the  Local  Legislature  represents.  If  the  subject 
matter  be  one  reserved  by  the  constitution  for  another  and  higher  Legisla- 
ture, it  is  plain  that  to  that  higher  Legislature  the  people  have  delegated 
the  power  of  expression.  The  power  to  legislate  involves  the  power  to 
consider,  and  the  option  to  determine.  The  former  without  the  latter  is 
of  little  value. 
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Repreeentation  given  for  particular  purposes,  constitutionally  limits  the  Re]>resentHtion. 
expression  of  authoritative  opinion  to  those  pur-poses,  and  binds  the  people 
represented  only  to  the  extent  of  those  purposes.  Under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  foreign 
Nations,  Imperial  or  Dominion  interests,  are  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  When,  therefore,  the  doctrine  was  promulgated, 
that  r^olutions  on  this  subject  by  the  Local  Legislature  were  to  be  con- 
adered  as  the  conclusive  opinion  of  the  Province,  it  was  a  mistake, 
because,  in  the  higher  Parliament  to  which  such  subjects  are  relegated, 
the  Province  has  its  representatives,  and  sends  them  there,  to  pronounce 
upon  those  subjects. 

In  that  higher  Parliament,  the  interest  of  the  whole  Dominion  on  the 
particular  subjects  have  to  be  considered  as  paramount  to  the  interests 
cf  the  subordinate  part,  and  the  representatives  of  the*  latter  must  carry 
their  position  by  the  weight  of  reason,  not  by  the  assertion  that  another 
legislative  body,  of  inferior  standing,  however  much  to  be  respected,  had 
determined  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  judicial  construction  ultimately 
put  upon  the   w^ord   "immigration,"  in  the  95th   section  of   the  British 

North  American  Act,  which  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Commissioners  No  4i|terference        j  i- 
here  to  assume,  the  contour  of  the  whole  Act  shows  it  must  be  so  limited  Parliament  ^^^ 
as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.        limited. 

The  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament   had    and    have   the    un- 
doubted right  to  obtain  evidence  on  all  subjects  bearing  on  the  general 
public  interests  in  such  way  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  views  of  any  particular  local  representations,  as  to  the 
statement  of  facts  bearing  thereon,  or  conclusions  drawn,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  were  no  party. 
It  is  possible  that  but  for  thus  being  misled,  there  were  persons  in  British 
Columbia  who  thought  that  they   could   have  given   important  evidence, 
but  did  not.     The  Local  Government,  however,  understood  the  Constitu-  (jovemment  not 
tion,  and  could  not  thus  be  misled.    The  Commissioners  have  before  them  misled. 
all  the  eWdence  that  the  highest  Local  Authorities  could  produce.     The 
representatives  from  the  Province  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  who  knew 
the  wishes  and  understood  the  desire  of  that  Parliament  for  information, 
in  order  that  justice  might  be  done,  and  the  future  public  welfare  of  the 
Dominion  promoted,  were  invited  by  the  Commissioners  to  aid  the  enquiry 
and  make  suggestions  or  direct  attention  to  any  point,    fact  or  circum- 
stances they  deemed  important. 

The  e\'idence,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  not  only  of  oral  testimony —  Best  cvWcnce 
of  statistics,  of  written  answers  given  after  ample  time  for  consideration 
to  written  questions — but  also  of  several  carefully  prepared  documents 
and  letters  transmitted  by  intelligent  men  who  had  given  the  subject  much 
attention-      It  comes  also  from  every  class — the   capitalist,  the  uianufac- 
turer,  the  laborer,  the  contractor,  the  trader,  the  farmer,  men  of  business ; 
the  rich,  the  poor  ;  settlers  from  the  old  countries  who  came  in  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  made  the  Province  their  home,  and  from 
others  who  have  hardly  ever  been  beyond  the  Province  ;  from  the  learned 
and    the    unlearned,  scholars  from    the  English  universities  and  others, 
whose  personal  knowledge  is  the  result  of  personal  experience  ;  from  the 
pioneers  of  1858  and  1860,  and  from  the  immigrant  who  only  came  in  two 
years  ago — in  every  varied  phase  of  life,  information  was  sought ;  and  it  .sources  of 
may    be    questioned    whether  much    remains    beyond    that  gathered    in.  <'vidcncc. 
Fn)m  that  evidence  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  great  body  of  the  white 
inhabitants  do  not  wish  the  removal  of  those  Chinese  who  are  now  in  the  ^f^cwncsc  n^dw^* 
Province.     If  the  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  community  be  so  great  as  in  the  province, 
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has  been  described  by  some — if  their  presence  really  prevents  a  good  class 
of  white  settlers  coming  in — if  the  carrying  away  of  their  earnings  be  so 
injurious  to  the  country ;  if  vice,  disease  and  leprosy  be  the  consequence 
of  their  remaining — then  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  ^o  remain  an  hour. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  from  the  expression  of  opinion  above  referred  to, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not  see  the  danger  alleged  ;  in  fact 
they  do  not  believe  it  exists,  or  they  would  not  have  expressed  that 
opinion.  With  reference  to  any  further  accession,  there  is  a  strong  ex- 
pression that  it  should  not  be.  How  far  that  accession  can  be  stayed 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  a  question 
for  the  Parliament.  Whether  the  stopping  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
supply  of  labor  to  which  the  contractors  looked,  and  to  which  under 
existing  laws  they  were  entitled  to  look,  at  the  time  they  entered  into 
their  contracts  with  the  Government,  would  or  would  not  be,  in  the 
absence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  a  departure  from  good  faith,  is  for  Par- 
liament. How  far  the  request  that  it  should  be  done  is  consistent  with 
the  urgent  and  repeated  demands  of  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia, 
that  the  construction  of  the  railway  should  be  carried  on  to  completion 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  is  also  for  Parliament;  and  equally  is  it  a 
question  with  that  Parliament  to  determine  whether  the  closing  up  of  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  revenue  (the  establishment  of  Oceanic  lines  of 
steamers  with  China  and  Japan,  for  trade  and  commerce  with  those  coun- 
tries, which  would  tend  to  relieve  Canada  of  the  burden  of  the  expendi- 
ture caused  by  its  construction,  and  which  was  urged  as  among  the 
inducements  for  assuming  it),  is  wise  or  not ;  for  surely  the  establishment 
of  such  lines  for  the  purpose  would  be  utterly  futile,  if  no  communication 
is  to  be  had,  or  the  people  of  those  countries,  or  of  either  of  them,  are  to 
be  forbidden  to  accompany  their  business. 

All  the  Commissioners  have  to  report  is  that  up  to  this  time  no 
evidence  has  been  shown  of  any  immediate  danger  to  the  country,  or  of 
any  pressing  necessity  for  immediate  stringent  legislation  ;  and  they  refer 
to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  placed  before  Parliament  accompanying  this 
report  in  support  of  that  conclusion. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  is  another  element  to  be  considered,  that  is 
Public  sentiment.  Masses  of  people  do  not  always  reason  logically,  but 
sometimes  instinctively  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  the  public  in  British 
Columbia  have  almost  unanimously,  in  the  evidence,  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  legislation  should  be  had  on  this  subject.  Therefore,  though  there 
be  not  any  actu|il  immediate  danger,  it  may  be  and  is  desirable  that  suffi- 
cient legislation  to  meet  existing  evils,  or  what  may  augur  the  future  ad- 
vent of  supposed  greater  evils,  should  be  had. 

There  are  two  principles  on  which  such  legislation  may  be  based  : 

1st.  Entire  and  absolute  exclusion. 

•2nd.  Moderate  restriction  and  sound  regulations. 

The  first  is  unsound,  injurious  to  commerce,  and  a  violation  of  inter- 
national courtesy  when  applied  to  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace 
and  have  treaties,  besides  being  illiberal  and  at  variance  with  our  own 
interests. 

The  second  is  promotive  of  good  feeling,  because  it  removes  and  prevents 
causes  of  irritation,  which  may  lead  to  bad.  feeling,  hostilities  and 
reprisals.  It  is  consistent  which  the  law  of  self-interest,  which  compels 
every  government  to  protect  first  its  own  people,  (doing  no  wrong  to  a 
friendly  power),  and  at  the  same  time  promote  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  leads  to  amity  with  all  people. 

It  may  be  accomplished  in  three  combined  ways  :   Ist.   By  excluding  all 
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who  will  be  manifestly  injurious  to,  or  a  burden  on  the  finances  of  the  AccompUshed  in 

country,   such  as  paupers,  cnminals,  sick,  diseased,  or  persons  from  un- 

doubtai  reasons  objectionable.     2nd.  By  limiting  admission  to  those  who 

by  conduct  and  character  would  promote  the  trade  and  business  of  the 

country,  and  conduce  to  its  prosperity  and  the  conveniences  of  life.     3rd. 

Bj  securing,  if  possible,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  country  against 

whose  people  the  legislation  is  directed,  in  carrying  out  the  object  and  Secure  coopera- 

policy  of  the  law  enacting  such  restriction  and  regulations,  and  for  this    *""' 

latter  purpose  by  creating  such  tribunals  as  would  remove  or  obviate  the 

difficulties  now  existing  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  regards  that 

foreign  clement  of  the  population,  and  give  confidence  to  the  peoples  and 

governments  of  both  countries — that  not  only  that  law,  but  all  other  laws 

Affecting  them,  would   be  administered  strictly,  in  accordance  with   the 

principles  laid  down,  and  with  impartial  justice. 

As  such  special  legislation  and  such  special  tribunals  are  only  necessary 
in  consequence  of  that  particular  foreign  element,  it  is  perfectly  consistent    ^*^  unau. 

that  those  constituting  that  foreign  element,  who  come  into  the  country 
for  their  own  interest  or  pleasure,  should  l)ear  the  expense  of  the  excep- 
tional tribunals,  precautions  and  requirements  created  and  necessary  for  *'^p®"*®  °'- 
their  special  benefit  and  protection,  when  from  peculiarity  of  race,  incom- 
patibility of  institutions,  or  characteristics  of  language,  the  comer  cannot 
advantageously  avail  himself  of  the  existing  tribunals  and  institutions  of 
the  country. 

For  instance,  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  with  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  our  ignorance  of  their  language,  customs,  idiosyncrasies  and  reli- 
gicm.  We  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  truth  from  them,  we  cannot 
remove  the  suspicions  from  their  minds  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat 
them  fairly.  To  render  the  administration  of  justice  satisfactory,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  it  should  be  impartial,  but  that  the  conviction  should 
exist  that  it  is  impartial.  As  to  those  people,  therefore,  expenses  must 
be  incurred  as  to  interpreters,  experts  and  expounders  which  are  not 
necessary  in  other  cases.  They  should  feel  that  their  language  and  cus- 
toms are  thoroughly  understood,  and  we — for  our  own  sakes  as  dispensers 
ol  justice — that  we  understand  and  interpret  them  rightly.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  but  it  can  be  done. 

The  same  difficulty  does  not  exist  with  the  Teutonic  or  Latin  races,  Teutonic  and 
with  comers  from  Europe  or  America — North  or  South  ;  numbers  in  every  '^^  races, 
community  know  their  languages,  customs,  habits  and  religion,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  no  exceptional  circumstances  arise. 

Such  expenses,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  fall  within  the  J^olice  regula- 
police  r^nlations  required  for  the  good  order  of  the  community,  and 
though  exceptional,  do  not  constitute  any  violation  of  international  law 
or  courtesy. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  Australia  or  the 
United  States.  Each  country  must  be  governed  by  its  own  circumstances.  ^^8^'r»li*>>  regn- 
The  Australian  Colonies  had  paid  enormous  sums  to  get  out  immigrants  ; 
shipload  after  shipload  left  the  shores  of  England  freighted  at  their  ex- 
pense with  people  who  went  out  under  inducements  from  the  Government. 
They  imported  a  population  and  deemed  it  right  that  that  element  which 
owed  its  existence  to  the  public  purse  should  be  cherished  and  sustained 
until  it  could  support  itself. 

From  statistical  notes  of  the  progress  of  Victoria,  Australia,  published 
in  1861,  pages  6  and  7,  we  find  that  in  twenty-two  years,  from  1838  ^ugtralian 
to  1859,  there  were  introduced  into  the  Colony  at  the  partial  expense  of  statistioB. 
the  State,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
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nine  (114,839)  souls,  while  during  the  same  or  a  somewhat  longer  period, 
from  1836  to  1859,  the  unassisted  emigration  amounted  to  only  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  (515,960),  or  nearlj 
one-fifth  brought  out  by  public  aid  ;  and  in  the  report  made  on  the  \7thci 
November,  1857,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Chinese  emigration,  we  find  the  following  pertinent  observations,  showing  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  Chinese 
in  Australia  and  British  Columbia.  In  the  former,  simply  depleting  the 
country  by  the  abstraction  of ,  its  gold  without  leaving  any  valuable  result 
behind  ;  in  the  latter  by  labor  in  the  construction  of  great  public  railways, 
in  the  coal  mines  and  canneries,  and  clearing  the  land,  thereby  tending 
to  advance  the  country  and  prepare  it  for  future  agricultural  settlers,  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  extension  of  its  trade  and 
commerce. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  at  that  time  war  was  raging  between 
England  and  China,  a  circumstance  which  would  facilitate  the  adoption,  by 
the  Legislature,  of  the  bill  submitted  for  imposing  the  exceptional  taxa- 
tion of  ten  (^10)  pounds  sterling  per  capita,  with  a  residence  license  fee 
bi-monthly  of  one  pound  sterling  {£1)  on  all  Chinese  emigrants  coming 
into  the  country. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  rejwrt  of  the  Committee  : 

"Your  Committee  have  ascertained  that  the  immigrant  Chinese  are 
principally  from  that  part  of  China,  of  which  Canton  is  the  capital,  with 
which  the  British  nation  is  at  present  in  open-  hostility.  These  immigrants 
are  not  of  that  class  commonly  known  as  coolies,  but  comprise  men  from 
the  country  districts,  as  well  as  from  the  towns — cultivators,  traders  and 
mechanics." 

"That  in  no  instance,  hitherto,  have  they  applied  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  iudustrial  pursuits  of  the 
colony,  save  that  of  digging  for  gold.  Their  object  being  to  acquire  a 
sufficiency  of  means  wherewith  to  return  to  their  own  country.  That  the 
Committee  feel  assured  that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade  and 
commerce,  which  the  presence  of  such  a  vast  population  brings  with  it, 
afibrds  no  compensation  to  the  country  for  the  large  and  increasing  quan- 
tity of  gold,  amounting  in  one  year  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  (120,000  oz.),  valued  at  half  a  million  sterling,  which  the  Chinese 
are  annually  abstracting  from  the  natural  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
country." 
See  Ante,  page  83.       "  That  the  Committee  have  ascertained  that  the  majority  of  the  Chinese 

are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  under  a  proper  system  of 
registration  and  management — through  the  agency  of  headmen  of  their 
own  race,  selected  by  themselves — order,  to  some  extent,  may  l>e  kept 
amongst  them." 

"That  the  fiscal  regulations  for  the  collection  of  rates  and  taxes  imposed 
by  the  government,  provided  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  and 
enforced  with  justice  and  firmness — the  Committee  see  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out." 

The  Committee  recommended  the  bill  referred  to,  with  the  following 
additions : 

"  1st.  That  any  Chinaman  found  on  the  gold  fields,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
colony,  without  a  license  or  receipt,  be  subject  to  a  penal  servitude  on  the 
public  works  of  the  colony,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  (3)  months. 

"  2nd.  T^kjU  any  person  a/r rested  under  this  Act  <is  a  reputed  Chinaman, 
it  shall  be  sufficient /or  the  accuser,  to  prove  that  the  accused  is  reputed,  or  is 
considered  by  the  accuser  to  be  a  Chinaman.      His  oath,  or  the  ocUh  of  one 
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vitness  shall  be  sufficient  proof,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown,  to  make 
ach  person  amenable  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act." — See  Report  and 
Bill. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada  may  never  contain  its 
pirallel. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  never  been  in  a  position  to 
import  a  population  ;  neither  before  Confederation,  when  the  Province 
WM  unrestrained  by  the  powers  given  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  nor  since  has  it  appropriated  any  money  to 
aid  in  bringing  in  a  p>opulation  of  white  laborers.  It  has  passed  resolu- 
tions, made  representations  to  the  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament, 
and  issued  pamphlets,  but  in  no  instance  taxed  itself  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  by  clear  deduction  from  their  legislative  proceed- 
ings, it  declared  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  more 
importance  than  the  immigration  of  white  labor,  and  gave  to  the  Dominion 
CJovemment  as  an  inducement  to  build  and  hurry  on  its  construction  a 
twenty-mile  belt  along  the  line  of  railway,  embracing  the  finest  lands  in 
the  Province,  including  all  the  ungranted  portions  of  the  delta  of  the 
Fraser  River,  thus  absolutely  depriving  itself  of  the  power  of  giving  farms 
to  white  settlers  should  they  come  in.  No  doubt  that  concession  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  also 
with  the  future  and  permanent  interests  of  the  Province,  for  without  that 
inlet  for  white  immigi'ation,  the  Province,  however  great  its  inducements, 
would  have  remained  unpeopled  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  its  efiective- 
ness  in  bitherto  preventing  white  settlements  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  lands  are  now  being  taken  up  since  the  embargo  has  been 
withdrawn,  amounting,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  in  one  district 
alone  along  the  Fraser  to  be  3,795  persons  in  one  year.  The  argument, 
therefore,  that  would  be  available  for  the  Australian  Colonies  does  not 
apply. 

The  legislation  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject  has  been  gravely  . ,  .^,  states 
^oestioned  by  leading  American  statesmen,  and   was  denounced  pending  F/ecrislation. 
the  discussion  in  Congress  on  the  measure.     Its  exclusion   of  laborers 
akme  not  only  brought  it  within  the  objectionable  category  of  class  legis- 
lation, but  its  limitation  to  ten  years  showed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  doubtful 
ejtpediency,  not  of  principle,  besides,  through  the  intricacy  of  its  details, 
affording  constant  facilities  for  deceit  and  evasion.     Perhaps  no  law  has 
«ver  been  passed  by  Congress  for  which  such  a  feeling  of  general  contempt  t^'tament^i^e  3V 
prevailed.      It  was  a  departure  from  all  the  traditions  and  policy  of  the 
country. 

From  the  first  date  of  her  national   existence,  the  United   States  has    I  J 
taken  the  lead  in  broad  international  views.     At  the  time  when  England    I  ( 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  maritime  greatness  the   United   States  boldly 
denounced  her  policy,  defied  her  power,  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that 
the  neutral  flag  covered  neutral  goods,  that   the  national  flag  made  the  Neutral  fiag. 
decks  of  her  merchant  ships  upon  the  seas  national  territory,  and  that  '  *  **"*  ^** 
there  should  be  no  right  of  search  and  no  seamen  taken  therefrom.     And 
still  later,  when  hardly  recovered  from  her  great  civil  war,  she  laid  down 

principle  that  every  nation  must  so  regulate  its  own  municipal  code,  Municipal  Code^ 
whether  there  be  existing  law  or  not,  she  must  prevent  her  subjects 
doing  injuries  to  other  nations  with  which  she  was  at  peace  or  pay  the 
damage — principles  which  the  war  of  1812-14  and  the  payment  of  the 
Alabama  815,000,000  have  now  established  as  the  law  of  nations.  In  the 
peaceful  relations  of  life  she  invited  the  industrious  of  all  the  nations  of 
t^  earth  to  take  advantage  of  her  broad  domain  and  the   benefit  of  her 
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free  institutions,  but  she  forbade  all  nations  to  make  her  country  a  poor- 
house  for  the  pauper,  the  convict,  or  the  diseased,  sending  them  back  to 
England  or  wherever  they  came  from.  This  Chinese  legislation  was  the 
first  departure  from  her  great  principles  of  international  law. 

It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  it  was  on  sound  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  to  confound  the  good  with  the  bad,  reject  the  useful  with 
the  useless,  and  prohibit  all  labor — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad — for  fear 
of  competition,  simply  because  it  comes  from  a  particular  country  with 
which  the  most  friendly  intercourse  is  otherwise  held. 

It  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  peopled  the 
United  States.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  United  States  legislated  to  suit 
themselves. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  legislation  will  suit  Canada,  nor 
is  it  shown  to  be  the  wish  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia.  The  policy 
of  restriction  and  regulation  which  the  Commissioners  report  is  a  policy 
of  judicious  selection.  Take  what  is  good,  reject  what  is  bad,  study  the 
interests  of  the  country,  consider  its  circumstances.  There  is  not  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  the  white  labor  to  do  the  required  work. 
Yet  the  work  must  be  done  or  the  country  must  stand  still.  When  the 
white  labor  is  so  abundant  that  there  is  a  reasonable  fear  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  injured  by  the  competition.  Parliament  can  legislate  by  exclu- 
sion or  otherwise  to  meet  the  occasion.  There  is  no  such  fear  at  present, 
and  the  evidence  shows  the  occasion  has  not  arisen. 


CHAPTER  9. 
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Having  thus  concluded  that  legislation  is  desirable,  and  suggested  the 
principle  on  which  it  should  be  based,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention 
more  in  detail  the  means  by  which  it  is  considered  the  designated  object 
could  be  obtained — that  is  how  the  beneficial  immigration  is  to  be  separ- 
ated from  the  injurious,  how  confidence  on  both  sides  is  to  be  established^ 
and  how  funds  are  to  be  raised,  by  which  the  exp)enses  incident  to  the 
plan  proposed  are  to  be  borne. 

1st.  As  an  almost  essential  element  to  creating  confidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese,  the  commissioners  would  recommend  that  the  Dominion 
Government  take  the  proper  steps  through  the  Imperial  Government  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  Chinese  consul  at  Victoria,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  languages,  customs  and  religious  ideas,  in  fact  a 
Chinaman.  He  would  be  a  medium  of  communication  between  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  local  authorities  by  which  many  doubts  would  be  removed 
and  difficulties  obviated.  As  in  all  other  Diplomatic  relations,  if  he 
made  himself  obnoxious  or  troublesome,  on  proper  representation  he  could 
be  removed  or  his  exequatur  withdrawn. 

2nd.  That  an  act  be  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  imposing  a 
duty  of  say  §10  per  head,  to  be  collected  as  other  customs  duties,  on  each 
and  every  Chinaman  or  Chinawoman,  every  Chinese  boy  or  girl  landing 
in  or  coming  into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed  ;  the  said  tax  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  ship,  vessel,  boat  or  means  of  transport,  whether  by  land  or  water, 
and  without  exception  as  to  all  Chinese,  except  those  who  are  merely 
travellers  passing  through  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Bailway  en  route  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  or  countries  other  than 
Canada,  a  certificate  from  the  Chinese  consul  in  Victoria  to  be  received 
by  the  authorities  as  evidence  to  the  latter  effect. 

Memorandum. — The  duty  of  $10  per  head  being  a  charge  upon  the 
ship,  will  be  effective,  as  the  ship-owner  will  take  care  that  it  is  paid  at 
the  port  of  departure  before  embarkation  of  the  passengers,  thus  to  a 
great  degree  preventing  the  transmission  of  paupers  or  objectionable  per- 
sons by  the  companies  or  parties  who  send  out  laborers  under  contract. 

From  the  return  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Victoria,  during  the 
last  four  months  the  average  of  Chinese  incomers  might  be  estimated  at 
3000  per  annum,  which  at  %\0  per  head  would  give  $30,000  a  year. 

3rd.  That  the  sum  raised  by  such  taxation  be  applied  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  named  : 

Ist.  For  the  payment  of  a  proper  health  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  ^^^^h  ineiMotor 
the  Dominion  Government,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect,  on  the  of  Chinese, 
arrival  of  any  vessel  at  the  Port  of  Victoria  or  elsewhere  in  British 
Columbia  from  China  or  any  foreign  port,  carrying  passengers,  the  Chi- 
nese passengers  on  board,  and  forthwith  to  report  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  the  number,  sexes,  and  state  of  health  and  condition  of  each 
Chinese  person,  classifying  them  accordingly,  and  stating  whether  any 
and  how  many  are  diseased,  deformed,  sick  or  incapable  of  work,  paupers, 
filthy,  or  otherwise  from  apparent  reasons  objectionable  and  designating 
such  persons  so  that  they  can  be  identified  ;  for  which  inspection  and 
report  the  said  inspector  shall  be  allowed  for  each  vessel  the  sum  of  $ — , 
as  per  order  in  council  regulating  the  same. 

4th.  That  the  collector  of  customs  shall  prevent  the  landing  of  any  Pi-Dvent  landing 
persons  so  designated  as  paupers,  diseased,  deformed,  filthy  or  otherwise 
objectionable. 

5th.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shipmaster,  ship  owners,  or  con- 
signee of  such  ships,  to  aid  in  preventing  the  landing  of  such  persons  as 
last  aforesaid,  and  any  expenses  incurred  in  re-shipping  or  sending  away 
to  China  or  elsewhere,  persons  landing  in  violation  of  these  regulations, 
shall  be  a  charge  ujwn  the  said  ship,  shipmaster,  ship-owner  or  consignee, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  ordinary  courts  according  to  law,  together  with  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  offense  or  violation. 

6th.  That  for  the  purpose  of  creating  confidence  in  the  administration  Joint  Tribunal, 
of  justice,  and  ascertaining  the  truth  when  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  a 
joint  commission  shall  be  established  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits 
between  the  Chinese  themselves  or  the  Chinese  and  other  parties. 

7th.  That  the  said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  one  or  more  judges 
^appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereby 

created  a  salary  of  ,  being  a  lawyer  of  at  least  ten  years  continued 

practice,  member  of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia  or  of  one  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  comprehending 
the  Chinese  language  and  writing,  to  hold  appointment  during  good  beha- 
vior, the  other  member  of  the  commission  to  be  the  Chinese  consul  at 
Victoria,   the  chairman  of  such  commission  to  be  ex  officio  the  senior  /^ 

judge  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government.  I J 

Jfe)norandum. — As  bearing  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  paragraphs,  see  f 

the  observations  of  Mr.  Low|,  formerly  American  Minister  to  China,  at 
page  184  of  Evidence ;  also  the  Australian  Report. 

8th.  That  in  addition  to  its  civil  jurisdiction,  the  said  tribunal  shall  Civil  CrimiDal 
have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  misdemeanors  and  offences  com-  '^^^*^^<^*^<*'»- 
mitted  by  the  Chinese,  under  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  of  the  Dominion,  except  in  cases  when  the  penalty  of  the  offence 
m  death. 
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9th.  That  in  no  case  shall  it  have  the  power  of  imprisonment  in  the- 
penitentiary  beyond  a  period  of  years,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  criminal  naturo 
in  any  case,  where  a  white  man  is  charged,  unless  by  his  written  consent 
first  obtained,  duly  witnessed,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  in  the  Conrt. 

1 0th.  That  such  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  collection, 
and  payment  of  all  Dominion,  Provincial  and  municipal  taxes  due  by  the^ 
Chinese  or  any  of  them,  of  all  penalties  and  punishments  incurred  for 
uon-obedience  or  violation  of  tho  Dominion  revenue  laws.  Provincial  or 
municipal  laws,  imposing  or  regulating  taxation,  or  providing  for  sanitary 
measures.  That  it  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  and  take  charge  of  all 
Chinese  intestate  estates,  and  collect  and  pay  over  to  the  officer  authorized 
l>y  law  to  receive  the  same,  all  dues,  per  centage,  fees  and  charges,  under 
any  Provincial  enactments  chargeable  against  such  estate. 

11th.  That  iJi  case  of  contagious  or  other  dangerous  diseases  breaking 
out  in  the  community,  it  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  tribunal  forthwith  to  enforce  among  the  Chinese  the  municipal  laws 
and  regulations  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  to  enforce 
all  laws  and  regulatiojis  for  sanitary  purposes. 

1 2th.  That  from  all  decisions,  judgments  or  final  orders  of  the  said 
tribunal,  there  may  be  an  appeal  on  points  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Province,  but  no  appeal  or  reviews  on  question  of  fact ;  the  finding 
of  the  said  tribunal,  on  matters  of  fact  coming  within  its  jurisdiction, 
being  final  and  conclusive. 

13th.  Tftat  no  mode  of  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  in  the  Province 
among  the  Chinese,  by  or  under  the  order  or  direction  of  any  secret  society 
or  organization,  or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  adjudication  of 
the  said  tribunal,  or  the  law  of  the  land ;  any  such  punishment  or  attempt 
thereto,  to  be  in  law  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labor. 

1 4th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  competent 
officer  to  act  as  clerk  and  registi'ar  of  the  said  Court,  to  keep  all  records 
and  issue  all  summonses  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  powers.     That  he  shall  be  acquaint^ 

with  the  Chinese  language  and  writing,  and  be  paid  a  salary  of  $— per 

month. 

loth.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  tribunal  to  select  trust- 
worthy, competent  and  reliable  interpreters  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  language,  to  attend  on  requisition  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  tribunal  when  prosecutions,  suits,  proceedings  or  enquiries  are  being 
held  in  matters  to  which  the  Chinese  and  white,  or  other  persons  than 
Chinese,  may  be  parties,  a  certificate  from  the  said  two  Commissioners,  to 
he  evidence  of  competency  and  appointment  of  such  ijiterpretei-s. 

16th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  make  short  and  sum- 
mary forms  of  procedure  for  the  purposes  and  business  of  the  said  court, 
to  appoint  constables  for  executing  their  orders  among  the  Chinese,  mak- 
ing rules,  and  otherwise  doing  what  is  necessary  for  justice,  in  no  case,  an 
to  subst-ance  or  principle,  departing  from  the  law  of  the  land  otherwise 
than  as  herein  authorized  and  provided. 

17th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  rent  all  buildings  and 
offices,  and  all  others  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties,  or  the  promotion  of  sanitary  measures  in  the  district  of  the 
city  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

18th.  That  all  expenses  and  payments  shall  be  duly  certified  and 
vouched  for,  and  retume<l  quarterly  to  the  Dominion  Grovemment,  and 
shall  be  chargeable  to  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereby  created. 
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19th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  establish  an  efficient  system  of  regis-  Kepstration  of 
tration  of  all  Chinese  resident  in  the  Province,  classifying  their  names, 
0exes,  occupations,  and  places  of  residence  as  nearly  as  possible,  once  ui 
every  year,  making  the  same  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Dominion,  one  copy  to  the  Provincial  secretary 
of  British  Columbia,  and  one  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Victoria  for  the 
iwe  and  benefit  of  the  public.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  tribunal, 
whenever  so  requested  by  either  of  the  said  official  authorities  to  afford 
every  assistance  in  identifying  any  party  or  parties  so  registered. 

20th.  That  any  person,  maliciously,  or  unlawfully  mutilating,  defacing  Matilatingof 
or  altering  the  said   register,  or  copy  of  the  said  registration,  shall  be  *^®8^**'^''- 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

21  St.  That  in  case  the  public  service  should  require  it,  the  Dominion  Dominionpower 
Government  shall  have  power  to  supend  the  collection  of  the  said  tax,  and  o' suspension. 
the  operation   of  this  act,  making  other  provision  for  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

22nd.  That    {>enalties    incurred    for    violations   of   this  Act  shall   be  Penalties, 
recoverable  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Province,  by  and  in  the 
oame,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Attorney-General  or  other  public  pro- 
secuting officer       as  the  oftence  may  pertain  to  or  come  under  the  Domi- 
nion or   Provincial    legislation,   or  any   municipal   ordinance,    by-law  or  j 
regulation.                                                                                                                                             /  ^ 
23rd.  That  all   expenses,  in  case  of  judgment  or  conviction,  shall  be  KxpenAes.        /  o 
borne  and  paid  by  the  offender,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  to  do  so,  out  of                      / 
the  fund  hereby  created,  the  same  having  been  fii'st  duly   taxed  by  the 
proper  officer. 

The  foregoing  suggested  outlines  of  a  measure  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  it  will  be  perceived,  will,  when  amended  in  its 
passage  through  Parliament,  secure  the  power  of  selection  of  the  incoming 
imunigfauts  ;  prevent  the  landing  of  those  that  are  objectionable,  secure 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Muni- 
cipal laws  severally,  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  aid  in  the 
detection  of  crime  and  identification  of  the  offenders  by  means  of  an  effi- 
cient registration  and  competent  interpreters  ;  put  the  burden  of  expense 
upon  those  for  whose  benefit  the  prop)osed  measures  are  intended,  and 
relieve  the  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Municipal  exchequers  from  all  out- 
lay, without  any  violation  of  international  or  commercial  law  or  of  political 
economy. 

But  the  coniniissioners  would  further  suggest  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment should  urge  upon  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  British 
Colombia,  the  propriety  of  passing  an  Act,  regulating  domestic  service  in  aV)ni^ir  sorr^e. 
British  Columbia  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agricultural  Laborers'  Act  in 
England.  It  will  be  found  often  repeated  in  the  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
break  engagements  in  domestic  service  to  the  very  great  injury  of  those 
with  whom  they  engage,  and  that  the  law  at  present  provides  no  efficient 
remedy  f  >r  the  loss  to  the  one  party,  or  adequate  punishment  to  the  other. 
A  very  simple  enactment  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  details  of  which 
would  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Local  Legislature. 
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This  question  has  hitherto  been  regarded  mainly  from  the  stand-point  of 
British  Columbia.  It  must  now  assume  a  broader  aspect^  and  the  ques- 
tion is :  whether  Canada,  at  the  commencement  of  her  national  career,  is 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  narrow  exclusion  or  a  policy  of  broad,  enlightened 
and  liberal  progress  ;  whether,  on  the  first  occasion  of  commanding  the 
trade  of  two  Oceans  and  legislating  beyond  the  domain  of  local  and  sectional 
interests,  she  is  to  be  governed  by  imaginary  fears  or  by  a  reliance  on  the 
natural  vigor  of  her  people,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  competition 
which  can  alone  make  them  great  and  powerful. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  history  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemi. 
spheres — of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  America  from  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, we  find  the  latter  have  gone  down  race  after  race  before  the  people 
of  Europe  and  their  descendants ;  we  find  that  the  savages  of  North 
America — far  more  warlike,  far  more  aggressive  than  the  Chinese,  superior 
in  physique,  superior  in  the  arts  of  resistance — have  melted  away  before 
the  colonists  who  settled  North  America  under  difficulties  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  any  but  the  descendants  of  the  indomitable  races  from 
which  they  sprung ;  we  find  that  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  these  same 
descendants  have  not  only  brought  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
under  their  absolute  control,  have  swept  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
conquered  India  and  colonized  Australia,  but  have  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  this  very  China  now  so  dreaded,  and  at  the  gates  of  its  Capital  dic- 
tated the  terms  alone  on  which  China  should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  an 
Empire ;  we  find  we  forced  our  people  and  our  trade  upon  them  against 
their  will ;  boasted  of  our  institutions,  our  civilistation  and  our  strength  ; 
insisted  upon  putting  in  our  treaties  with  them — against  the  remon- 
strances of  their  Government  and  the  habits  and  wishes  of  their  people— 
a  distinct  clause  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  land  and  come  to  our  country  ;  and  now  the  moment  we  find  them 
sober  and  industrious,  frugal  and  money-making,  and  a  few  thousands  of 
them  coming  over  to  North  America  to  do  the  lowest  drudgery  of  labor, 
it  is  proposed  we  should  legislate  to  exclude  them  for  fear  they  may  con- 
quer and  drive  us  out  of  our  own  possessions.  What  a  commentary  upon 
the  energy  of  our  race  and  the  history  of  the  past ! 

It  would  seem  that  before  giving  way  to  imaginary  fears,  or  theoretical 
problems  about  the  future  it  would  be  the  primary  duty  of  Canada  to 
consider  immediate  action  for  relieving  the  finances  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  immense  burden  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  un  iertaking  was  not  for  British  Columbia,  but  for  the 
welfare  and  development  of  the  whole  Dominion — for  consolidating  its 
disunited  territory  and  bringing  into  active  co-operation  the  varied  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  prosperity  lying  throughout  the  country,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  its  future  national  greatness.  It  was  one  of  the 
boldest  liabilities  ever  assumed  by  a  young  country  of  limited  population 
and  limited  means.  It  is  unparalelled.  The  oldest  nations  of  Europe 
would  have  paused  before  the  responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking  as  a 
national  Government  work;  but  it  was  assumed  by  Canada  with  an 
abiding  confidence  not  only  in  the  resources  of  the  country  but  a  reliance 
on  the  vigor,  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people.  Three  thousand  miles 
of  railway  through  a  rocky  wilderness,  through  an  unsettled  country,  over 
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le  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  down  the  most  pre- 
pitous  canyons  to  the  sea  ;  and  $120,000,000  of  debt.  Debu 

To  the  indirect  advantages  resulting  from  the  work  in  the  general 
(velopment  of  the  country  was  added  the  inducement  of  profitable  direct 
tnununication  and  trade  with  China,  India  and  Japan,  not  only  as  sup- 
ying  the  wants  of  Canada,  but  as  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain  ^^j^f^^^ 
id  otlier  European  nations  by  affording  increased  and  additional  facilities 
•  those  already  existing — a  traffic  which  day  by  day  would  add  to  the 
ealth  and  advancement  of  Canada. 

Who  were  the  parties  to  the  construction  of  this  great  work — to  the  Parties  to.  and 
isnmption  of  this  onerous  liability?  compact 

By  the  terms  of  Union  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  sanctioned 
y  the  Queen  in  Council  on  the  16th  of  May,  1871,  Canada  assumed  the 
cisting  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Province,  the  payment  of  annual 
ibsidies  to  British  Columbia  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  seven 
Lousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  ($207,994),  with  an  aug- 
lentation  of  eighty  (80c.)  cents  per  capita  as  it  advanced  in  population, 
jcordiiig  to  each  decennial  census,  and  the  current  annual  expenses  of 
irrying  on  the  main  departments  of  the  public  service,  with  representa- 
on  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  further  undertook  "  to  commence 
id  complete  within  a  certain  time  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Torma  of  union, 
acific  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  such  point  as  may  be 
elected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  Pacific  to  connect  the 
(aboard  of  British  Columbia  with  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  and  the 
ovemment  of  British  Columbia  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Dominion 
ovemment  in  trust  to  be  appropriated  in  such  manner  as  the  Dominion 
ovemment  might  deem  advisable  in  furtherance  of  the  construction  of 
le  said  railway  a  similar  extent  of  public  lands  along  the  line  of  railway 
iroughout  its  entire  length  in  British  Columbia,  not  to  exceed,  however, 
venty  (20)  miles  on  each  side  of  said  line,  as  may  be  appropriated  for  R^^vvay  belt, 
le  same  purpose  by  the  Dominion  Government  from  the  public  lauds  in 
le  North-West  Territories  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba, "  with  certain 
rovisions  as  to  pre-empted  rights  or  granted  lands,  within  the  said  limits, 
nd  making  good  the  same  to  the  Dominion  Government  from  contiguous 
*ublic  Lands,  and  a  restriction  that  until  the  commencement  of  construc- 
ion  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  Union,  "  The  Government  of 
British  Columbia  should  not  sell  or  alienate  any  further  portions  of  the 
'ublic  Lands  of  British  Columbia  in  any  other  way  than  under  right  of 
re-emption  requiring  actual  residence  of  the  pre-emptor  on  the  land 
laimed  by  him.  In  consideration  of  the  land  so  to  be  conveyed  in  aid  of  ''^*'*''"P  ***"• 
be  construction  of  the  said  railway,  the  Dominion  Government  agrees  to 
ay  to  British  Columbia  from  the  date  of  the  Union  the  sum  of  one 
undred  thousand  dollars  (8100,000)  per  annum  in  half-yearly  payments  iid^iioojoo.^^" 
n  advance." 

The  Dominion  has  since  anjiually  paid  the  subsidies,  borne  the  expenses  perfonnanoe. 
i  the  public  services  defined,  the  one  himdred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000), 
nd  carried  the  construction  of  the  road  nearly  to  completion. 

At  the  time  this  agreement  was  made,  the  Chinese  evil,  as  it  is  termed,  Time, 
'as  in  full  force  in  San  Francisco,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  their  com-  p^^^^j^^  ^^ 
etition  with  white  labor,  their  cheap  mode  of  living,  their  transmission  Chinese. 
)  their  own  country  of  the  results  of  their  industry,  were  well  known  on 
le  Pacific  coast.     They  had  then  come  in  numbers  to  British  Columbia, 
ud  it  was  in  the  power  of  British  Columbia  to  have  legislated  against 
lem,  had  it  been  for  the  interests  of  the  Province  to  do  so.     No  action 
1  that  direction  was  taken,   and  after  the  Union,  the  most  urgent  pres- 
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sure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Dominion  Government  to  hurry  on 
the  work  of  railway  construction  according  to  the  terms  of  Union.  Elxteu- 
sion  of  the  time  for  completion  was  refused.  Resolution  after  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature  and  Grovemment  complaining  of 
delay.  Deputation  after  deputation  sent  to  the  Imperial  Government 
alleging  a  breach  of  faith.  The  *'  Carnarvon  terms"  were  pressed,  and 
every  influence  that  the  Province  could  brincr  to  bear  was  used  t^  force 
the  construction  through. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  without  Chinese 
labor — as  the  evidence  shews  it  could  not  have  been,  as  most  unques- 
tionably not  within  the  time  within  which  it  will  be  now  accomplished, 
it  must  l>e  assumed  that  whatever  the  Chinese  evils  were,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  gain  to  be  acquired  V)y  the  completion  of 
the  work,  and  especially  must  it  be  assumed  that  until  such  time  as  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  construction  has  been  materially  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  genera]  public  of  the  Dominion,  no  step  should  be  taken, 
unless  of  absolute  necessity,  to  thwart  the  productive  character  of  the 
road.  These  are  propositions  which,  in  the  ordinary  transactioits  of  life, 
would  be  considered  clear  and  undoubted. 

The  foreign  trade  to  China,  India  and  Japan-  the  formation  of  lai*ge 
commercial  depots  in  BritishColumbia,  connected  in  business  intercourse 
with  those  countries,  have  always  been  regarded  by  intelligent  men 
as  among  the  sources  of  its  productive  revenue.  The  ocean  linens  of 
steamers,  the  construction  of  public  docks  and  wharves  incident  theretcj, 
the  handling  of  the  vast  traffic  therefrom  will  demand  an  intelligent  popu 
lation  the  Chinese  cannot  supply,  and  that  population  will  come  and 
settle  in  the  countrv  as  soon  as  the  work  is  there  for  them  to  do. 

In  the  presence  of  such  great  results,  it  is  unpractical  to  talk  of 
the  white  races  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Americans,  Cana- 
dians and  Europeans  being  contiiminated  by  a  little  opium  or  a  few 
Chinese  women,  or  driven  from  the  field  of  industry  by  a  few  thousand 
Chinese  unskilled  laborers.  The  nices  that  have  hitherto  con(|uered  the 
world  must  indeed  have  become  degenerate  if  such  can  be  the  case.  One 
year's  consumption  of  whiskey  would  do  more  harm  in  Canada  than  all 
the  Chinese  who  ever  crosse<l  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  becjonie  settlei-s  or 
laborers  on  the  Pacific  cofust. 

Thi^  instructions  to  the  coninus8ionei*s  were  "  to  i*eport  ujMin  the  whole 
"  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  (consider  it-«  tnide  relations  as  well 
"as  those  social  and  moral  objections  taken  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese 
"  people  in  Canada." 

The  trade  relations  of  China  with  Cannula,  excej)t  us  to  that  )K)i'tiou 
lying  within  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  have  hitherto  l.)een  limited, 
^  compared  with  the  Canadian  trade  to  othei*  countries,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  had  no  very  material  effect. 

Upon  British  Columbia  they  have.  The  custom-house  i*eturiLs  already 
quoted  for  the  month  of  October  last  show  that  that  Province  is  contrib- 
uting to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  in  the  payment  of  duties, 
at  the  rate  of  over  one  million  per  annum,  and  that  of  these  the  duties 
resulting  from  the  Chinese  trade  have  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  (if  174.47)  in  1874  to  one  hun- 
dr^  and  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars  and  fifteen  cent& 
($111,300.15)  in  1884— ten  years,  -or  at  the  rate  of  637  per  cent.  It 
may  from  this  be  argued  what  those  duties  will  be  when  the  ocean  line 
of  steamers  between  the  countries  of  the  East  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia  shall  be  established,  and 
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the  through  traffic  from  Great  Britain,  the  Extern  Provinces,  and  North- 

West  Territories  of  Canada   is   in   full    force.     It  may    reasonably    be  Approximation 

inferred,  such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  commerce  from  increased  torovSue**^" 

facilities,  that  in  a  few  years  the  contribution  to  the  general  revenue  of 

the  Dominion  from  the  Pacific  trade  will  closely  approximate  to  that 

from  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  future  it  must  not  be  overlooked   that 
foreign  complications  may  materially  affect  the  utility  of  the  Suez  Canal  to^sJi^x^canSL  ** 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  mode  of  transit.     She  has  no  absolute  exclusive 
control  and  no  national  hold  upon  the  feelings  or  affections  of  the  people 
through  whose  country  it  passes.     Trade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or 
under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  is  not  the  most  productive,  and  certainly 
not   the  most  satisfactory.     All   these  difficulties,  all  these  exceptional 
<;haracterLstics  are  avoided  in  the  transit  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Such  difference  must  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  produce  a  marked  effect, 
liooking  at  it,  even  in  its  most  limited  point  of  view  (apart  from  all  exterior 
influences  or  contributions),  at  the  mere  increase  of  Internal  trade  alone  Increaae  of  inter- 
between  Elastem  Canada  and  Britisli  Columbia,   under  the  burden-some  '"^    "^    ®- 
<irawback  of  transportation  through  a  foreign  country,  and  the  conflicting 
interest*  of  more  contiguous  bases  of  supply,  we  find,  from  the  Customs 
Returns,  that  the  Imports  from  the  Eastern  Provinces,  into  the  port  of 
Victoria  alone  increased  from  $22,215   in  the  fiscal  year   ending  30th 
June,  1872,  to  $788,287  in   the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,    1884,  the 
increase  being  steadily  progressive  during  the  intervening  years.     If,  this 
increase  has  taken  place  during  that  period  with  all  the  impediments, 
expens^i,  and  difficulties  of  trans[)ortation  through  a  foreign  country  and 
otherwise,  what  may  not  be  expected  with  the  increasing  population  and 
rapid   development  that  will  follow  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the   Dominion, 
from  the  completion  of  the  Internal  line  of  communication,  and  the  removal 
of  existing  drawbacks  and  expenses  of  transportation  ?    None  but  men 
of  the  most  extensive  experience  and  the  largest  comprehension  can  pre- 
figure the  vasthess  of  such  results.     It  may  be  safely  said,  that  in  a  few 
years  thev  will  exceed  the  calculations  of  the  boldest,  as  Canada  herself 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  in  her  influence,  her  power,  and  material  pro- 
gress has  surpassed  all  that  was  preconceived  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Union  of  British  North  America  into  one  consolidated  Dominion. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  this  trade — this  future — may  be  jeopardized 
by  the  sparsest  population  in  the  whole  Dominion,  scattered  throughout  a 
territory  larger  than  Ontario  and  Quebec  combined. 

The  coming  of  the  Chinese  into  British  Columbia  up  to  this  time  has  j^r^  effect, 
produced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  labor  market  of  the  other  Provinces 
of  Canada.  If  the  Census  Returns  are  correct  the  Chinese  have  not  gone 
into  those  Provinces,  not  the  price  of  a  day's  labor  has  been  reduced  by 
their  competition,  not  a  laborer  in  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  been  met 
by  the  opposing  service  of  the  Chinese.  If  as  to  those  Provinces  the 
argument  be  of  any  avail,  as  regards  labor,  it  is  good  against  all  labor, 
whether  it  be  European  or  American  coming  in.  The  country  must  be 
reserved  simply  for  those  who  are  in  it,  and  all  accession  to  population 
stopped,  save  by  the  natural  increase  of  marriages  and  births.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  such  a  proposition. 

The  greatness  of  the    Elnglish  trade  with  China  at  one  port  alone  has  English 
been    shown     to    have    amounted    in    one   year    to    over  fifty-one    mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars 
($51,211,998)  of  which  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  ($27,720,000)  was  from  Great  Britain  direct.     Taking  the  length 
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of  the  circuitous  voyage,  and  the  possible  complications  that  may  arise 
from  the  non-exclusive  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  of  this  twenty-seven  million  a  considerable  portion  will  hereafter 
tind  its  way  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  ;  thus  adding  materially  to  the  pro- 
ductive character  of  the  work.  Legislation,  therefore,  which  throws 
impediments  in  the  way  of  this  traffic  is  doing  a  serious  injury  to  Canada 
by  retaining  the  burden  of  taxation  for  its  construction  upon  the  people. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  future  only,  as  to  trade,  that  the  question  can  be 
regarded  as  having  any  marked  influence  on  Canada,  their  past  trade  with 
Cbona  having,  except  as  to  British  Columbia,  been  so  comparatively  un- 
important as  to  constitute  no  material  factor  in  the  calculation.  The  day 
for  narrow  and  obstructive  policy  has  passed.  It  is  impossible  to  depict 
in  language  sufficiently  strong  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  if  we  really  are  the  superior  race.  In  such  case 
we  must  influence  them,  not  they  us.  Whatever  good  there  be  among  them 
it  is  in  our  power  to  take,  whatever  evil  to  reject.  It  is  an  attitude  of 
weakness  inconsistent  with  the  British  and  American  races  to  admit  the 
contrary.  The  undersigned  commissioner  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  any  valid  objections  can  he  raised  to  **  trade  relations  be- 
tween Canada  and  China. 

Equally  untenable  in  the  main  are  the  moral  and  social  objections  to 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese.  The  religion  and  morals  of  a  people  depend 
upon  the  people  themselves,  not  upon  the  foreigners  who  come  into  the 
country  for  business  or  pleasure.  The  latter  may  influence  to  a  small 
degree  the  limited  circles  within  which  they  move,  but  can  produce  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  The  Jews  have  not 
dechristianized  England  or  the  United  States,  though  resident  in  large 
numbers  in  those  countries  and  classed  among  the  most  useful  and  re 
spected  of  their  citizens.  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  on  their  firot  advent 
into  England,  they  were  persecuted  with  a  ferocity  greater  even  than  that 
the  present  antipathy  to  the  Chinese  would  dictate,  and  that  among  many 
of  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe,  even  at  this  day,  they  are  treated  with 
savage  brutality  ;  but  of  what  character  are  the  nations  who  now  so  treat 
them,  ignorant,  debased,  fanatical,  and  hardly  above  the  savage  in  mental 
or  civilised  characteristics. 

The  English  and  Americans  have  not  christianised  the  Chinese,  though 
they  have  gone  to  China  in  large  numl>ers,  not  only  for  trade  and  pleasure, 
but  for  missionary  puqwses,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  and  a 
code  of  morals  more  ennobling  and  more  attractive  than  the  idolatry 
which  there  exists.  How  derogatory,  then  to  the  French,  English  and 
American  races  in  Canada  to  assert  that  the  presence  of  a  few  laboring 
ignorant  Chinese  will  cause  the  Canadian  people  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  the  morals,  education  and  higher  Christian  civilization  of 
their  institutions,  to  adopt  the  idol  worship  and  debasing  morals  and 
habits  of  the  heathen. 

Thus,  therefore,  history  and  reason  tell  us,  that  in  moral  and  social 
habits,  beyond  a  very  limited  circle  the  influence  of  the  foreigner  in  a 
debasing  direction  will  be  extremely  small,  and  upon  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  absolutely  imperceptible  when  the  country  into  which  they 
come  is  of  a  higher  organisation  in  morals  and  civilization. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Chinese  do  not  amalgamate  or  intermarry  with 
the  people  of  the  country  or  take  part  in  its  political  or  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  do  not  prevent  other  people  coming  in  who  can  or 
choose  to  amalgamate  and  intermarry.  To  say  that  they  do  so  prevent, 
by  their  competition  in  the   labor  market,  is  in  principle  equally  to  say 
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lat  nobody  should  come  in,  because  such  coming  is  an  interference  with 

usting  prices  and,  therefore,  injurious  to  the  particular  class  interfered 

ith,  but  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  greater  number,  for  the  rule  is  the 

greatest  good   to  the  greatest  number.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  clear 

xiom   in  political  economy  that  monopolies  are  injurious  to  the  state, 

nd  a  power  to  dictate  so  as  to   forbid    competition    should  always  be  iiJj*uriSS|i®" 

revented.     In  the  previous  pages  and  in  the   evidence  this  point  has 

een  so  much  enlarged  upon,  and  by  the    latter  it  has  been  so  clearly 

aown  that  the  presence  of  the   Chinese  has  not  operated  as  a  preven- 

ive,  though  repeatedly  asserted,  to  other  immigration,  that    it  is  not 

ecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

There  may,  as  to  their  not  taking  part  in  the  political  or  legislative  Reasons  for  not 
roceedings,  be   many  reasons  why  it  is  desirable   that  they  should  not ;  ehlse.*  ^^^  *""* 
either  by  habits  or  education  have  they  been  trained  to  the  consideration 
f  constitutional  government,  and  it  is  well  that  in  this   respect,  like  the 
raters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the  Fraser  and  the  Thomson,  they  . 
hould  run  on  in  the  ordinary  course  for  a  while,  without  intermingling. 

It  may  be  for  such  reasons  that  at  present  they  should  not  have  the 
ranchLse ;  but  that  very  reservation  keeps  the  controlling  power  in  the 
lands  of  those  who  object  to  them,  and  prevents  a  legislation,  which  (could 
hey  interfere)  might  be  made  injurious  to  local  industries  ;  so  that  in 
eality  competition  is  limited  to  actual  labor,  without  any  power  of  dicta- 
ion  other  than  what  may  indirectly  flow  from  greater  industry  and 
rugality. 

If,  outside  of  such  industrial  considerations,  we  are  permitted  to  look, 
ire  will  iind  Canada  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any  amalgamation.  The 
Russians  control  one-half  of  the  Mongolian  races  of  the  world — from  the 
>aucasus  to  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  from  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  Mongolian  ra!^. 
hrough  Siberia  to  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  plains  of  Tartary  form 
he  training  schools  of  half  their  young  men,  but  at  this  moment  the  Rus- 
ians  themselves  physically  and  mentally  stand  first  amid  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  so  little  consequence  has  the  fear  of  amalgamation  upon  the 
haracter  of  a  people. 

To  Canada  any  danger  from  the  Chinese  is  simply  problematical — a  uaneer  too 
Ircad  of  some  possible  detriment  that  may  under  extraordinary  circum-  problematical, 
stances  happen  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  but  if  experience  with  refer- 
mce  to  these  people  proves  anything,  it  clearly  shows  that  as  soon  as  the 
iemand  for  their  labor  ceases  the  supply  will  cease.  The  charge  against 
hem  Ls  that  they  will  not  remain  in  the  country.  Then  the  danger  from 
hem  is  gone  ;  the  result  of  their  labor  they  cannot  take  away  ;  the  road 
hat  is  built,  the  land  that  is  cleared  by  their  labor  remains  and  is  the 
>etter  fitted  for  the  possession  of  the  actual  settler,  by  the  greater  adapt- 
ability it  aflbrds  for  transit  of  goods,  or  the  immediate  fructification  of  the 
oil.  If,  therefore,  by  the  strongest  construction  of  argument  it  could 
K>ssibly  be  maintained  that  there  is  an  immediate  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which 
ures  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  causes  which  create  it.  Cease  to  offer 
hem  work  and  they  will  cease  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  there  is  any  immediate  danger  to  Can-  Danger  too 
da  as  a  whole.     As  to  that  part  of  Canada  within  British  Columbia,  the  proWematicaL 
egislation  that  is  wanted  is  the  practical  legislation  to  suit  immediate 
xigencies,  based  on  a  principle  that  can  be  defended — the  principle  of 
estriction  for  police  and  sanitary  purposes. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  dread  of  the  future.  Public  opinion  now 
nd  always  hereafter  will  operate  immediately  and  directly  upon  the 
i^ariiament,    and  whenever  an    evil   is  proved  to    exist,  legislation  can 
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be  had  to  meet  it.  Future  Parliaments  can  deal  with  it  when  it  comes, 
when  it  is  real,  better  than  a  Parliament  which  daals  with  it  only  through 
the  medium  of  an  excited  fear  as  to  what  it  may  be. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
this  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  the  British  Colonies  was  at  the 
express  request  and  urgency  of  the  British  Government,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  traditions  and  policy  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  against  the 
wishes  of  their  Government. 

That  it  was  a  concession  torn  from  the  latter  by  the  force  and  deter- 
mination of  the  former. 

The  history  of  this  concession  is  somewhat  curious.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Chinese  regarded  all  others  than  subjects  to  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  Barbarians,  and  permitted  no  intercourse.  In  the  Treaty  of  Nankin, 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  signed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  at 
Nankin,  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  and  rati- 
fied on  the  26th  June,  1843,  there  is  an  express  provision  for  amnesty 
of  those  Chinese  subjects  who  had  ventured  to  reside  with,  or  have  deal- 
ings with  the  British.  By  the  9th  article,  **  The  Emperor  of  China, 
agrees  to  publish  and  promulgate  under  his  Imperial  sign  manual  and 
seal  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  and  act  of  Indemnity  to  all  subjects  of 
China,  on  account  of  their  having  resided  under,  or  having  had  dealings 
and  intercourse  with,  or  having  entered  the  service,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  or  of  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  further 
engages  to  release  all  Chinese  subjects  who  may  be  at  this  moment  in 
confinement  for  similar  reasons." 

In  the  Imperial  edict  issued  in  confirmation  of  this  treaty  on  August 
3rd,  1843,  and  for  carrying  out  its  provisions,  by  the  7th  paragraph  it  is 
declared : 

*'(7.)  At  the  various  ports  where  the  Barbarians  ^t^  to  trade,  they  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  dealings  indiscriminately  with  whomsoever  of 
our  merchants  they  please,  ^nd  all  debts  contracted  between  them  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  respective  parties  without  official  interference.'' 

'*  (11.)  The  natives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  who  have  been  in  attend- 
ance uj)on  the  officers  of  the  said  English  nation  are  to  be  considered  free 
from  guilt  for  so  doing,  and  as  peace  has  now  been  declared  the  people  of 
both  nations  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  mutual  whole,  no  one  again  daring 
to  proceed  to  bloodslied." 

(16.)  '' Let  each  of  the  above  items  be  definitely  arranged  with  the 
Barhariarui,  giving  closest  attention  to  the  minutest  particulars,  that  the 
treaty  may  Im*  drawn  up  in  the  most  clear  and  intelligent  terms,  prevent- 
inix  all  otlu'r  difficulties  and  confusion  of  affairs.  As  the  Barbarians  can- 
not  understand  us,  let  the  services  of  interpreters  l)e  employed  that  they 
may  be  satisfied.      Respect  this.      Dated  8th  September,  1842." 
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By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  June  26th,  1858,  signed  by  Lord  Elgin,  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty  by  the  1st  article  the  preceding  treaty  is  renewed 
and  confirmed,  by  the  9th  and  subsequent  articles,  British  subjects  are 
permitted  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  China  for  pleasure  or 
purposes  of  trade,  and  also  acquired  many  privileges  and  advantages  which 
they  had  not  before  possessed.  By  the  3 1st  arlicle  "it  is  agreed  that 
henceforward  the  character  Barbarian  shall  not  be  applied  to  the 
Government  or  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  any  Chinese  official 
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document  issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  either  in  the  capital  or  in 
the  Provinces." 

The  last  named  treaty  having  been  violated  by  the  Chinese  previous  to  ^^  Treaty, 
its  ratification,  war  was  again  renewed  and  a  third  treaty  was  signed 
after  the  capture  of  Pekin  at  Pekin  by  Lord  Elgin  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  on  October  24,  1860,  by  which  after  increasing  the  war  indem-  Hertalett  vol  xi 
nity  and  expenses  stipulated  by  the  second  treaty,  agreeing  to  ratify  the  112. 
last  named   treaty  and  granting  other  advantages,  it  was  by  the  6th  Srd  Treaty, 
article  specially  provided  that : 

(5)  ''As  soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1858  shall  have  been 
"  exchanged  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  will  by  Decree 
"  command  the  High  authorities  of  every  province  to  proclaim  throughout 
'*  their  jurisdiction,  thcU  Chinese  choosing  to  take  service  in  the  British 
"  ColonieSj  or  otJier  parts  beyond  sea  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  into 
engagements  with  British  subjects  for  tliat  purpose  and  to  ship  themselves 
and  their  families  on  board  any  British  vessel  at  any  of  the  open  ports 
of  China,  also  that  the  High  authorities  aforesaid  shall  in  concert 
with  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representatives  in  China  frame  such 
r^ulations  for  the  protection  of  Chinese  emigrating  as  above  as  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  different  open  ports  may  demand. " 

Thus  we  see,  it  was  not  until  after  being  three  times  beaten,  after 
paying  enormous  sums  of  money,  or  as  the  Emperor  mournfully  says  in 
the  edict  above  cited  (article  8).  "  The  money,  twenty-one  million 
"  ($21,000,000)  is  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments.  It  is  a  vast  amount  Indemnity. 
''  and  where  is  such  a  sum  to  come  from  to  be  given  away  !  Let  Ye  King 
**  alone    be   held   responsible   hereafter   for   arranging    the   matter   and 

registering  beforehand  the  places  which  are  to  supply  their  respective 

quota  of  the  funds  and  memoralize  the  court  accordingly,"  not  until 
after  exacting  a  further  sum  of  ten  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  ($10,666,666)  for  further  indemnity 
and  war  expenses,  compelling  them  to  open  seaports  and  violate  all  the 
traditions  and  customus  of  their  country,  this  great  concession  was 
obtained. 

It  was  not  until  after  all  this  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  thew  up  his 
hands  and  agreed  that  his  subjects  might  give  the  benefit  of  their 
frugality  and  industry  to  the  British  Colonies. 

It  would  now  be  a  matter  of  grim  satisfaction  to  him,  if  he  only  knew 
how  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  those  colonies  appreciate  the 
blesdug. 


Grim  satisfactioiu 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may  whenever  he  think  proper  forbid 
its  being  entered,  he  has  a  power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to 
the  permission  to  enter.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  right  of  domain. 
If  he  annexes  any  particular  conditions,  he  ought  to  have  measures  taken 
to  acquaint  foreigners  with  it,  when  they  present  themselves  on  the 
frontier.  He  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare.  As  soon  as  he  admits  them  he  engages 
to  protect  them  as  his  own  subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security 
as  far  as  depends  on  him." —  VatteVs  "  Lav)  of  Nations,^^  Chap,  8. 
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While  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion regard  should  not  be  limited  to  British  Columbia  alone  it  is  equally 
Duty  to  protect,      necessary  to  observe  that  a  duty  devolves  upon  the  paramount  authority 

to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  protected 
and  preserved. 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  at  San  Francisco 
in  1876  (pages  181  and  207),  will  show  the  pertinence  of  the  above 
quotation  irom.  Yattel  and  the  preceding  observation. 

At  181,  Col.  Bee  said :    ^'  He  had  seen  the  Chinese  immigrants  stoned 

from  the  time  they  left  their  ships  until  they  reached  Chinatown.   He  had 

seen  them  leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  waggon  with  their  scalps   cut 

Treatment  of         open.     No  police  interfered.     In  portions  of  San  Francisco  no  Chinaman 

S^«!15?ii?  ^**'*        dare  to  be  seen.     The  Chinese  had  no  privileges." 

Francisco.  -w-in.  ^  />  ^   *     p        ^  i«/  c\/\P9\  r>t%    • 

Mr.  iiiUis,  the  former  chief  of  police  (page  207),  says  :  "  Chinamen 
have  been  very  badly  abused  here.  The  hoodlums  stone,  beat,  and  abuse 
them  in  a  shameful  manner,  and  if  he  is  found  in  a  part  of  the  city  alone 
when  the  police  are  not  in  call  if  he  escapes  with  his  life  or  without  being 
maimed  or  badly  treated,  he  is  very  fortunate.  Hoodlums  here  have  tlie 
same  standing  as  *  roughs '  or  vagabonds  in  the  East,  the  majority  of 
them  eventually  becoming  thieves  and  criminals."  Two  hoodlums  were 
arrested  for  stabbing  a  Chinaman  to  the  heart.  .  One  was  sentenced  to 
the  states  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the 
asylum,  from  which  he  escaped  immediately  afterwards  and  has  never 
been  caught." 
Not  approved  of  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  higher  and  better  classes  in  San  Francisco 

by  better  classes,    discountenance  in  the  strongest  manner  these  outrages  upon  the  Chinese. 

Where,  however,  such  are  likely  to  occur  it  is  proper  to  take  extreme  pre- 
N  t  ral  ultof  ^^^^-i^^  ^  prevent  them,  and  when  proved  guilty  to  punish  severely  the 
continued  abuse  parties  who  commit  them.  Up  to  this  period  instances  of  such  conduct  have 
of  a  class.  been  unknown  in  British  Columbia,  but  among  the  young,  idle  and  disso- 

lute they  follow  as  the  natural  outcrop  of  the  continued  abuse  of  any 
particular  class  in  a  community.  The  "  hoodlum "  under  such  circum- 
stances not  only  indulges  his  natural  or  acquired  depravity,  but  conceives 
that  he  is  doing  something  to  gain  the  public  approbation.  A  taste  for 
brutality  is  engendered — violation  of  the  law  is  encouraged — and  the 
depraved  are  led  to  believe  that  they  become  the  exponents  of  public 
opinion. 
International  law.       International  law  requires  that  if  these  people  are  permitted  to  come 

into  the  country,  they  should  l>e  protected  as  long  as  they  are  obedient  to 
its  laws.  If  the  Parliament,  in  the  public  interest,  enacts  that  thoy  shall 
not  couie,  then  the  difficulty  is  avoided  ;  but  if  the  Parliament  permits 
theui  to  come,  they  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law  that 
the*  subjects  of  the  comitry  have. 
Necessity  of  Chi-  The  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  have  no  official  or  public  representa- 
nese  consul.  tive  to  whom  (as  is  the  case  with  other  foreigners),  they  can  apply,  when 

attacked  as  a  class.  No  consul,  to  comnmnicate  with  the  local  authorities 
in  his  representative  capacity  and  demand  for  them  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges due  to  all  foreigners.  This  is  important,  because  to  the  observer  of 
current  events  it  is  manifest  that  the  continued  agitation  against  the 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia  is  creating  a  tendency  to  commit  outrages 
similar  to  those  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  San  Francisco.  When 
brought  within  the  courts  of  law,  the  delinquents  would  be  punished  as 
the  law  directs ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  some  one  in  an  official  capacity 
should  be  there  to  initiate  proceedings  for  redress  on  the  victim's  behalf. 
Such  outrages  are  not  only  inhuman  and  unchristian,  but  are  a  disgrace  to 
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the  administration  of  justice  in  a  British  country,  and  it  is  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  occurrences  that  it  is  deemed  proper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  subject. 

Equally  incumbent  is  it  that  they  should  be  protected  against  the  ruf-  ^    ,       ^ 
i-  £  j.t   •  X  tu  J  X     Protected  agaiost 

nans  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  for  mercenary  purposes  endeavor  to  Highbinders. 

thwart  among  them  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  and  the  administration 

of  justice  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  come.    The  characters  known 

as  "  highbinders  "  have  already  been  described. 

Driven  out  of  San  Francisco,  they  have  crowded  into  British  Columbia, 
and  at  the  late  assizes  in  the  City  of  Victoria,  in  December  last,  seriously 
and  dangerously  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal   law,  victoria  Assizes, 
by  threatening  the  Chinese  interpreters  and  witnesses  who  had  been  sum-  ' 

moned  by  the  Crown  in  the  prosecutions  |)ending  before  the  Court.  The 
presiding  Judge  with  promptness  and  decision  punished  the  offenders, 
but  it  was  an  evil  which  had  not  liefore  been  recognized,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  with  a  strong  hand.  Here  again  the  difficulty 
is  met,  that  there  is  no  official  or  recognized  authority  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made,  who  is  fanjiliar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  these 
people  ;  who  from  his  official  diplomatic  position,  being  above  suspicion, 
can  always  offer  the  courts  and  local  authorities  explanations  which  may 
be  relied  on,  and  thus  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  application  of  the  law  as  coming  from  the  local  au- 
thorities, but  there  may  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts  to 
which  the  application  is  to  be  made. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  do  justice  to  these  people  as  to  all  others  in  the 
community,  it  is  desirable  that  that  justice  should  be  complete  and  effi- 
cient. 

It  may  not  be  unimpoi'tant,  as  confirmatory  of  the  observations 
hitherto  made,  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia 
has  not  interfered  with  the  incoming  of  white  settlers,  to  state  that  by  a 
late  return  from  the  Dominion  immigration  agent  at  Victoria,  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  16th  December,  1884,  it 
appears  tliat  the  number  of  white  immigrants  who  have  come  into  the 
Province  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  1883,  to  Noveni 
ber  30th,  1884,  a  \yenod  of  18  months,  was  11,370,  while  the  number  of  Totali5.456. 
Chinese  were  4,086,  a  marked  diminution  of  the  latter  in  number  from 
those  who  came  in  1882  and  1883,  when  the  demand  for  railway  labor 
was  at  its  height,  thus  giving  grounds  for  the  impression  that  the 
supply  will  not  exceed  the  demand,  and  that  the  evil  of  their  incoming, 
if  an  evil,  will  cease  as  the  inducement  ceases 

In  support  of  the  above  observations,  we  find  in  the  Colonist  newspaper, 
published  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  on  the  31st  December,  the  following 
strong  contradiction  in  fact  of  the  statement  several  times  made  by  some  labor. 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1879, 
and  before  the  present  Commission  in  1884,  namely :  that  ample  white 
labor  was  obtainable  in  the  Province  for  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
In  that  paper  from  the  22nd  of  September  last  is  a  standing  advertise- 
ment from  Graham  &  Busk,  contractors  for  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway,  with  schedule  of  wages  for  white  labor  as  follows  : 
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ESQUIMALT  AND    NANAIMO  RAILWAY. 


Restriction. 


Contractors*  Office,  \ 

Victoria,  Sept.  22, 1884.  [ 

SCHEDULE  OF  WAGES   FOR   WHITE    LABOR 

ON  THE  ESQUIMALT  AND  NANAIMO  RY. 

Rock  Foremen .$3  00  to  $4  00  per  day 

Earth  Foremen 250to300 

Bridge  Foremen 350to   400 

Bridge  Carpenters 3  00 

^  I  Blacksmiths  (flrdjt-class) 3  50 

b  I  Drillers 7 2  00  to   2  25 

Laborers 1  75  to   2  00 

Hewers 3  00 

Choppers 1  75  to   2  00 


it 

4t 
t» 

it 


it 


All  outside  labor,  ten  hours  per  day. 

All  carpenters  to  furnish  their  own  chest-tools. 

All  employes  to  find  themselves  bed,  board  and  lodging. 

Boarding-nouses  will  be  convenient  along  the  line  ;  board,  $4  per  week. 

It  will  not  be  compulsory  for  employes  to  board  In  the  company*s  houses* 

Wages  will  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 


GRAHAM  &  BUSK, 

Contractors." 


On  the  31st  December  is  this  statement : 


"Chinese  Labor. — We  understand  that  Messrs.  Graham  &  Busk,  con- 
tractors for  the  upper  section  of  the  Island  Railway,  finding  it  impossible 
to  secure  sufficient  white  labor  to  complete  their  contract  on  time,  have 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  arrange  with  the  Tai  Chong  Company  for 
a  supply  of  Chinese  labor." 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 

As  bearing  upon  the  suggested  measure  of  restriction,  it  may  also  be 
appropriate  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  Immigration  Association  of  California,  when  examined  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July  last ;  he  says  :  "  My  opinion  is  that  as  laborers  they  must 
always  play  a  part  in  any  community,  under  certain  restrictions.  To  what 
extent  they  can  be  utilized  is  a  question  we  are  not  able  to  determine 
here,  because  we  are  a  new  community.  We  have  had  an  experience  of 
barely  twenty-flve  years  with  them,  and  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  them,  from  the  fact  that  their  labor  has  been  overdone — their 
numbers  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  wo  could  utilize  them.  I 
l)eiieve  this,  while  I  would  not  care  to  express  it  publicly,  because  I  am 
opposed  to  them,  and  was  active  in  favor  of  the  Restriction  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Restriction  Act  had  been  modified,  so  that  a  limited 
number  of  those  people  could  have  continued  to  come  to  this  coast,  we 
might  have  utilized  them,  and  never  have  felt  the  opposition  we  feel  to-day 
to  the  Chinese.  I  believe,  that  in  our  fruit  interests  it  would  now  be  an 
advantage  to  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  believe,  that  in  some  other 
industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  play  a  part  which  would 
be  more  or  less  important,  even  to-day,  if  they  were  to  continue  to  come. 
With  that  view,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had  a  scarcity  of  labor  here, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  have  during  some  period  of  the  year  for  the 
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next  five  years — ^because  the  industries  are  developing  faster  than  the 
population  is  increasing — their  presence  would  not  be  altogether  undesi- 
rable." 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct,  and  in  a  general  sense  the  most  fair  evidence  £|1*^^*^  ti?^ , 
in  their  favor,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Babcock  at  San  Francisco,  on  July  ciaco, 
26th,  1884.     He  says  : 

San  Francisco,  July  26th,  1884. 

William  F.  Babcock,  merchant. 

Resided  in  San  Francisco  since  1852.  In  a  new  country  cheap  labor  Cheap  labor  a 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Effect  of  Chinese  labor  beneficial,  and  that  g^STb^^iiflcifti!*® 
beneficial  effect  will  continue.  Instead  of  driving  out  labor  by  cheap 
labor,  cheap  labor  inereases  the  market  for  labor.  Labor  begets  labor. 
On  the  advancement  of  California  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  has  been 
beneficial  and  has  added  materially  to  our  wealth.  The  Chinese  spend 
on  an  averaip'e  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  perhaps  nine  hundred  thousand  /  5 

or  a  million  of  dollars  a  month  among  us.     They  are  a  necessity,  and  Chinese  a  neces- 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  state  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage,  but  bl^DiwJorto'res^^ 
under  certain  rules  and  refi^ulations  to  restrict  this  immifiration  would  trict  their  immi- 
be  very  proper.     We  have  not  too  many  Chinese  now,  but  I  would  not  »™"°"* 
overrun  th  country  with  them.     They  have  not  increased  since  1865, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  an  influx.     I  do  not  think  they  have 
been   a  bar   to  white  immigration   from  the  East.     The  strong  feeling 
against  them  arises  from  politicians,  office-holders  and  foreigners.     There  They  have  not 
is  no  real  competition  or  conflict  between  Chinese  and  white  labor.     The  white^migra- 
building  of  railways  down  in   the  valleys  of  California  has  opened  the  ^^^^ 
country,  settled  it  and  drawn  a  white  immigration  to  the  coast.     The 
southern  country   has   been  rapidly  settled  up,  and   all   this  is  due  to 
the  building  of  the  railways.     Still,  for  certain  reasons,  I  think  it  would 
be  good  policy   to  restrict   the   numbers  coming  in.      But   to   do   this  ^^     ..     . 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  a  treaty  forced  upon  China  by  the  trict  their  num- 
Americans.     I  was  from  1854  to  1862  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-  ^^ 
ship  Company,  and  I  have  constant  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  selling 
them   silver,  quicksilver,  and    articles  of   that   kind,  and  I   find  them 
very  clever  merchants.     I  never  lost  a  dollar  with  one  of  them  in  my 
life.     I  would  trust  them  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  just  as 
soon  as  I  would  any  jobber  m  the  city.    Mr.  Parrott,  who  did  their  bank- 
ing business  for  years,  told  me  he  had  never  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
interest  through  them.     I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  a  most  quiet  Honest,  quiet,  and 

and  industrious  people,  and  quite  as  moral  as  the  low  class  of  whites,  industrious 
_>.  DeoDle. 

The  Chinese  will  smoke  opium  and  the  whites  will  drink  whiskey.    I  have 

been  a  large  employer  of  Chinese  labor.     I  think  the  employment  of 
Chinese,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  is  beneficial.     Its  effect  on  trade, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  is  to  enable  people  to  smoke 
cigars  at  a  less  price  than  they  would  otherwise  pay,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  they  should  have  engrossed  the  washing  of  the  commu- 
nity.    In  consequence  of  Chinese  laundry  men  the  poorer  classes  change 
their  inside  clothing  much  oftener  than  they  would  otherwise  do.     The  ^^^  advantage  as 
Chinamen  are  a  great  advantage  all  through  the  state,  acting  as  cooks  laundrymen, 
and  waiters.     People  in  the  country  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  °*^     *"  waiters, 
white  servants  to  remain  with  them,  whereas  the  Chinaman  does  not  care 
where  he  goes.     Rich  Chinamen,  if  protected  by  our  laws,  would  come 
here  and  bring  their  money,  and  we  should  see  Chinamen  bu^\ii^\o\A  ^tA 
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deslraw^than '^    buUding  houses.     Chinese  labor  is  more  desirable  than  white  labor  from 
white.  this  point  of  view  :  the  ketones  here  can  exist  and  make  money  by  pay- 

ing for  labor  a  dollar  a  day,  the  Chinamen  finding  themselves,  and  they 
can  compete  with  the  East,  while  if  you  brought  white  labor  here  and 
They  have  nq  in-   gave  two  dollars  a  day  the  labor  would  disappear.     Chinamen  come  here 
tog  hero*!'  '^"*^"  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  and  I  think  it  better 

that  the  country  should  be  peopled  with  whites,  but  cheap  labor  in  a  new 
country  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  should  have  the  cheapest  labor 
we  can  get.  A  hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  in 
California  they  will,  marking  what  Chinese  labor  has  done  for  this  coun- 
try, smile  in  derision  at  their  ancestors*  views  on  this  question.  We  shall 
then,  or  earlier,  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There  will  probably 
Should  not  bo  be  one  or  two  million  Chinese.  I  would  not  give  them  votes.  1  see  no 
enfranchised.         objection  to  having  a  non-voting  population  within  a  free  commonwealth. 

The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics ;  they  are  the  roost 
^boreiS^*^*^        quiet,    industrious   and   best  people   I   ever   saw.     They   are   the    most 

valuable  laborers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.     Up  at  Clear  Lake  silver  mines, 

in  which  I  am  largely  interested,  we  employ  a  considerable  number  of 

Chinamen,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  without  them.     They 

C^'«Jjajjdall  edu-  bathe  every  night  and  are  very  elean,  and  are  all  educated,  compulsory 

clever^  intelligent  education  being  a  Chinese  institution.     They  are  a  bright,  clever,  intel- 

P®*'^^®*  ligent  people.     I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very  lowest,  such  as  we  have  in 

California.  Those  here  pay  their  debts  ten  times  more  promptly  than 
white  people.  The  business  men  are  shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright 
men.     They  are  capable  of  managing  large  undertakings. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that  in  British  Columbia  there 
are  three  phases  of  opinion  on  this  subject : 

1st.  Of  a  well  meaning,  but  strongly  prejudiced  minority,  whom  noth- 
ing but  absolute  exclusion  will  satisfy. 

2nd.  An  intelligent  minority,  who  conceive  that  no  legislation  whatever 
is  necessar}' — that,  as  in  all  business  transactions,  the  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  will  apply  and  the  matter  regulate  itself  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events. 

3rd.  Of  a  large  majority,  who  think  there  should  be  a  moderate  restric- 
tion, based  upon  police,  financial  and  sanitary  principles,  sustained  and  eii- 
forcocl  by  stringent  local  regulations  for  cleanliness  and  the  preservation 
of  health. 

Concurring  in  this  last  named  view,  the  undersigned  Commissioner  has 
in  Chapter  9,  thrown  out  some  suggestions  to  that  end,  should  Parliament 
at  the  present  time  deem  legislation  necessary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Ottawa,  February  1st,  1885. 

JOHN  HAMILTON  GRAY. 

Commissioner, 


IVaNUTER   OF   EVIDENCE 


San  Francisco,  July  22nd,  1884. 

Arthur  IL  Brioos,  examined  :  BRIGGS 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name  ? — A.  Arthur  R.  Briggs. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  Immigration  Association  of  California  ? — 
A.  Ye«. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  immigration  in 
California  ? — A-  About  three  years  in  November. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  California  1 — A.  I  came  here  ten  years 
ago  in  June. 

Q.  Have  you  interests  here  separate  from  those  connected  with  the 
immigration  association  f — A.  I  have  ;  have  during  the  last  seven  years 
published  a  commercial  newspaper  in  this  city. 

Q.  WiU  you  state  the  conclusions  you  have  reached  on  the  subject  t — 
A.  Do  you  want  it  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory  ? 

Q.  Just  state  the  conclusions  to  which  you  have  come  ? — A.  Well,  in  Chinese  immigra- 
reference  to  immigration  to  this  stato,  my  opinion  is,  after  having  studied  wWte^i^W 
the  matter  carefully,  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  California  has  ^^o"* 
been  a  bar  to  the  immigration  of  white  people  from  the  eastern  and 
western   states   and   from    Europe,  and  that  as  long  as  it  continues  it 
will  act  as  an  obstacle  to  white  immigration.     My  impression  also  is  that 
the  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast  furnished  simply  a 
supply  of  msinual  labor  without  adding  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
state  in  the  manner  that  white  immigration  would.     I  believe  that  we 
have  suffered  greatly  by  the  increased  numbers  or  by  an  excess  in  the 
numbers  of  these  people  in  California  and  on  the  Pacitic  coast,  which  we 
were  not  able  to  utilize  in  our  factories  and  industrial  enterprises  here. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  immigration  of  white  settlers  has  been  if  influx  had  con- 
retarded.    Do  you  think  it  has  been  retarded  from  the  states  of  the  Union  ^i^rotion^^  woiS 
as  well  as  from  outside  1 — A.  Unquestionably.    I  think  that  the  statistics  have    ceased  en- 
show  that  immigration  from  the  states  of  the  United  States — eastern,  "™*'- 
middle  and  western — had  almost  ceased,  and  would  have  ceased  entirely  if 
this  influx  of  Chinese  had  continued.     Perhaps  I  can  show  you  what  I 
mean  by  a  few  statistics.  I  have  not  time  to  put  them  into  shape  now,  but 
I  will  put  them  into  shape  for  you.    I  have  some  few  statistics  here.    For 
instance,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  1879  was  9,500,  that 
is  Chinese  and  all;  in  1880,  4,100,  and  most  of  those  were  Chinese;  in 
1882  there  were  17,573  Chinese  immigrants  to  this  coast.     The  immigra- 
tion to  this  coast  for  1883,  according  to  the  statement  that  I  made  here 
for  one  publication  recently  was  about  24,000,  the  number  of  immigrants 

renstered  at  our  own  office  from  the  year  ended  May  3 1  st  last,  shows  a  total  ^  ^    » ,. 

Increase  oi  wxiite 

of  9,680,  most  of  them  seekers  after  homes.    These  were  registered  at  our  immigration. 
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oftico,  and  probably,  not  to  exceed,  one-third  reached  this  city.  We  calculate 
that  about  one-third  reach  San  Francisco,  not  to  exceed  that  proportioa. 
They  begin  to  drop  off  at  Los  Angeles  and  continue  to  do  so  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco,  whereA  er  they  can  find  employment.  Coming  the  other 
way  they  begin  to  drop  off  after  reaching  the  Sierras,  so  that  we  get  in  this 
city  perhaps  one-third  of  the  immigration,  which  is  seeking  home  in  thia 
state. 

^^Wte  Immigra-  Q,  Do  you  attribute  the.incieaM'  in  white  immigration  recently  to  the 
influx  of  Chinese  legislation  at  Washington  ? — A.  Not  wholly.  At  the  time  this  immigra- 
was  stopped.  ^j^j^  association  was  formed,  as  I  said,  we  had  scarcely  any  movement  of 

white  immigration  here;  in  fact  we  were  doing  nothing  to  encourage 
immigration,  because  we  had  all  the  labor  we  could  utilize.  But  the  moment 
Congress  was  invoked  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  the  coast,  then  we 
began  to  circulate  printed  information  relating  to  the  state,  showing  its 
advantages  and  opportunities,  and  sent  that  broadcast  into  Eui*ope  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  country,  and  thereby  induced  a  larger 
immigration  than  would  have  come  otherwise.  Unquestionably  the  effect 
of  the  Restriction  Act  was  toward  the  increase  of  that  immigration,  because 
we  could  say  to  these  people  that  the  Chinese  immigration  had  ceased,  and 
they  no  longer  were  in  danger  of  coming  into  competition  with  coolie  lalK)r 
direct  from  China,  that  was  constantly  coming  at  the  rate  of  1 5,000  or 
20,000  per  year. 


Restriction  Act 
cause  of  increase. 


Credit  dne  also  to 
organized  effort. 


White  laborer  a 
consumer  and  a 
producer ;  excess 
of  Chinaman's 
wages  go  out  of 
the  State. 


Xo  comparison 
between  Chinese 
and  white  labor- 


era. 


Chinese  an  ini- 
portnnt  factor  in 
the  development 
of  the  State  up  to 
a  certain  period. 


Q.  So  that  not  only  had  you  the  restrictive  legislation  but  you  put 
forward  greater  efforts  to  secure  immigration  % — A.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  it 
was  all  due  to  the  Restriction  Act,  because  this  immigration  association 
represents  the  first  organized  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  to  encourage 
immigrants  into  this  state.  There  have  been  desultory  efforts  of  a  private 
character  for  many  years,  all  signal  failures ;  but  this  is  an  organized 
effort,  and  to  this  some  credit  is  due  for  this  increase  in  white  immigra- 
tion. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  Chinaman  worked  for  a  considerably 
lower  wage  than  the  white  immigrant.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state 
will  get  an  equivalent  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Chinese  worker  and  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  white 
worker  ? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  state  derives  more  benefit  than 
the  difference  between  these  wages,  for  this  reason  :  the  white  laborer 
comes  here  generally  with  his  family,  supports  his  family.  He  is  a  consumer 
as  well  as  a  producer.  He  rears  his  family,  spends  his  money  at  home, 
and  thereby  retains  the  money  in  the  country  and  developes  the  resources 
of  the  state.  Whereas  with  the  Chinaman  any  excess  of  wages  or  eaminip; 
over  his  necessary  expenses  for  living,  are  taken  directly  from  this  state 
and  from  this  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  considering  the 
advantafires  between  the  Chinese  laborer  and  the  white  lalx)rer  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  comparison.  It  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  white 
laborer,  it  would  not  bear  comparison  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  stands  now  ? — A.  Yes.  It  appears 
so  to  me. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  the  past  of  the  employment  of  Chinese 
labor  on  the  prosperity  of  this  state  ? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  have  been 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  public  works,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  up  to  a  certain  period.  I 
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think  the  time  was  when  they  were  greatly  needed,  and  did  much  good. 

We  have  outlived  that  day.  The  building  of  the  overland  railroads,  and 

the  interior  roads,  required  a  peculiar  kind  of  labor ;  laborers  who  would 

follow  up  the  work  and  live  in  a  very  primitive  way,  board  themselves, 

take  care  of  themselves,  without  families ;  labor  that  was  always  to  be 

relied  upon,  and  hence  I  believe  the  Chinese  have  done  a  great  deal  of  Je^fabie^nd^must 

good  to  the  state.    I  think  we  derived  a  peculiar  advantage  from  their  go  into  other  chau- 

presence  here  in  early  days.    But  we  have  outlived  that  day  ;  we  have  ^ 

finished  •  these  works,  and  now  this  labor  must  go  into  other  channels, 

'other  industries,  into  agriculture,  viticulture,  factories,  etc.,  and  take  the 

places  which  otherwise  would  be  filled  with  white  laborers  in  the  towns 

and  villages,  and  in  the  country,  to  an  extent  that  almost  prevents  the 

h^rhites  from  finding  suitable  employment.  They  now  take  the  place  of  boys 

ajid  girls  that  are  growing  up  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar  agefd^rived  ftSm 

(advantage  derived  from  this  labor  has  been  outgrown.  their  labor. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  these  great  public  works  were  Would  not  wel; 
«till  in  fuiuro^  you  would  then  welcome  Chinese  immigration  % — A.  No  ;  migration. 
I  do  not  believe  I  should  welcome  it.  I  can  see  that  it  might  be  utilized 
to  advantage,  but  the  question  then  would  come  up  what  to  do  with  that 
labor  after  these  works  were  completed ;  that  is  the  question  we  have 
"been  called  upon  to  solve. 

Q,  If  they  come  here  merely    single  men,   which  it  is  said  they  do,  {^^i?®^*^y  ""f^?^?* 
jwhere  is  the  difficulty  about  the  tide  receding  % — A.  The  peculiarity  ot  a  foothold  they  "* 
'Chinese  immigration  is  that  it  never  recedes.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  of  *®"**^^- 
conquest.,  and  wherever  they  obtain  a  foothold  there  they  remain.    That  is 
J  the  history  of  all  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  that  is  the  history  of  all  countriei 
where  they  have  obtained  a  footing. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  manufacturing  work,  white  men  Their  labor  re- 
cannot  compete  with  them  ? — A.  I  think  that  day  has  gone  by  ;  the  time  *^?J?Sble^w£^ 
was  when  they  could  not.  Chinese  to-day  do  not  labor  for  as  low  wages  labor, 
as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  Their  labor  is  regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as 
white  labor,  particularly  in  piece  work  ;  they  earn  as  much  as  whites. 
And  many  are  laborers  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  objection  from  the  working  men  would  disap- 
pear ? — A.  So  far  as  wages  are  concerned  it  does  not  hold  as  good  to  the 
extent  that  it  did  in  the  early  stage  of  tlie  introduction  of  this  labor.  ' 

Q.  You  "have  never  tried  the  experiment  of  making  them  settlers  in 
the  country  % — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  try  that  experiment  ? — A.  They 
can  only  liecome  settlers  by  purchase  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  live  here  as  other  if  they  came  with 
settlers  with  their  wives  and  families  ? — A.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  come  J,^nj.h  ofHi^*^" 
to  this  coast  with  their  families  I  think  much  of  the  feeling  against  them  judiee  against 
might  be  removed.    If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  come  here  to  remain  removed^ *^^  ^^ 
permanently  and  maintain  homes  and  families,  so  that  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  would  become  Americans,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  same  objection  which  is  found  to-day  would  ever  have  existed.    But  They  huddle  to- 
the  fact  is  that  they  huddle  together  in  droves,  like  animals  in  their  habita-  anlf  have  no*^ ''^* 
tion,  and  have  no  such  things  as  homes ;  they  are  simply  livei*s.  homos 
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Moral^ect  hard       Q.  This  huddling  togetlier,   what  effect  has   it  ?    What  is   the  moral 

effect  of  their  huddling  together  on  the  community  in  which  they  live  ?-  - 
A.  The  moral  effect  is  very  hard  to  explain.  I  question  if  the  Chino^^ 
have  any  moral  standard,  and  I  believe,  from  my  experience  with  them,  that 
they  are  governed  by  a  question  of  policy  ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Chinese  are  actuated  simplyi 
by  the  desire  to  accumulate  money. 

Larff«niM»bere  Q.  What  I  mean  is  this    :    How  do  they  affect  the  morals  of  the  com-t 

moralizing  effect,  munity  on  which  they  are  for  the  time  being  engrafted  ? — A.    You  can 

readily  understand  that  an  aggregation  of  these  people,  who  are  single 
men,  and  who  bring  their  females  into  their  midst  to  use  as  prosti- 
tutes, would  certainly  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  any  community. 
The  young  men  of  the  community  are  often  contaminated  by  associa- 
tion with  Chinese  women.  As  degrading  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  influence  is  the  source  of  many  moral  and  physical 
wrecks.  Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  know  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has 
any  moral  eilect  here,  unless  it  be  that  through  the  introduction  of  opium- 
smoking,  which  is  a  prevalent  and  growing  habit,  this  vice  becomes  common 
Their  presence  with  the  lower  classes  of  whites.  The  Chinese  depreciate  property  in 
perErT***"  ^"^     their  vicinity,  Ijecause  of  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  the  manner  they 

treat  the  buildings  which  they  occupy.  Their  filthy  habits  and  their  manner 
of  living  in  every  way  has  that  effect ;  but  as  to  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  very  much  effect,  l»ecau8e  there 
is  not  association  sufficiently  intimate  to  affect  that. 


Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  the  question  would  seem  to  be 
a  politico-economic  one  altogether  ? — A.  Almost  wholly. 

Q.  So  that  if  we  are  to  decide  on  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
good  or  bad  statesmanship  to  keep  them  out,  you  have  to  ask  what  their 
effect  really  is  on  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  ?  A.  I  think 
that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question. 

Q.  You  mean  that  is  the  key  to  your  position  ? — A.  Yes  ;  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  people  of  this  state. 

A  politico-econo-        Q»  Your  observation  leads  you  to  think  that  is  the  chief  question  ? — 
tSlmmOTa?"™*'^  ^  ^^^  >  ^  think  it  is  more  a  politico-economic  question  than  a  moml one. 

If  Chinese  labor         Q.  If  you  look  back  in  the  history  of  California,  to  the  time  when  these 
availal)ie^t*uoiild  gi*eat  pul)lic  works  did  not  exist,  would  you  not  find  that  the  bringing  in 

have  come  from     of   Chinamen,    for  some  time  anyway,  would  have  been  a   useful  plan  ? 
other  sources  .  .  . 

— A.   1  cannot  say  that,  because  I  believe  if  the  Chinese  labor  had  not 

been  available,  that  labor  would  have  been  brought  here  from  other  sources. 

I  believe  our  public  works  would  have  been  canied  on  as  in  the  eastern 

states  twenty -five  years  ago.     True,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  and 

work  might  have  l)een  retarded,  but  future  development  of  the  country  by 

Their  nr:s«?ion         them  would  have  l)eeu  of  vast  inipoi  tauce  to  the  state,  whereas  with  the 

fns  the^ruU^ways?    Chinese,  when  the  railroads  were  completed,  their  mission  was  ended. 


Q.  Have  you  not  had  a  large  amount  of  swamp  land  I'eclaimed 
A.  Compamtively  little  with  them.  That  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
so  far  as  their  usefulness  is  concerned.  They  have  been  utilized  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  that  way,  but  that  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  is  the 


building  of  railroads  and  thai  so:  t  of  \\(,rk. 
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Q.  You  think  they  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  building  of 
railroads  f — A.  They  did,  assuredly. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  before  a  committee  of  Congress  in  regard  to  swamp  lands  1 — A. 
Four  years  ago  ? 

Q-  Yes,  sir?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  emphatically  he  spoke  of  the  impossibility 
of  building  the  railroads  without  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  correct  ? — A,  I  think  his  statements,  or  the 
statements  of  the  railroad  people,  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  because  they 
have  had  the  largest  experience  with  Chinese  labor  in  that  work,  and 
their  experience  is  worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  simply 
has  observation  to  guide  him.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  men,  who 
arc  thinking  men,  like  Mr.  Stanford,  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Huntington, 
have  good  reasons  for  their  opinion.  They  have  expressed  the  belief 
within  recent  date,  that  the  Chinese  were  the  best  laborers  for  the  Chinese  best 
public  works  to  be  had  in  this  state.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sufficiently  j^l^^g'"^  ^^^ 
informed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  railroad  companies 
here  accomplished  more  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  with  a  given 
number  of  Chinese  laborers  than  the  eastern  or  western  railroad  com- 
panies accomplished  with  white  labor.  The  Union  Pacific  was  built  in 
the  wilderness  chiefly  with  white  labor;  the  Central  Pacific  with  Chinese 
labor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Crocker's  evidence  where  he  speaks  of  reclaimed 
^warop-land,  and  note  the  statement  that  they  could  not  get  white  labor 
to  do  it  because  it  was  so  severe  and  distasteful  to  them  ? — A.  I  saw  that. 

Q.  But  they  were  able  to  get  Chinamen  to  do  it,  partly  because  Chi- 
nese labor  was  in  abundance  and  partly  because  the  Chinese  worked  under 
a  hotch-potch  contract ;  did  you  see  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  of  that  evidence  ? — A.  That  might  have  When  raflroads 
been  true  at  the  time,  but  the  labor  conditions  have  materially  changed  ^fjjf^j  labor^as 
within  a  few  years.     At  the  time    these    railroads  were    building   and  enKaged  in  mln- 
marsh-land  was  being  reclaimed,  mining  was  the  gi*eat  business  of  this 
coast,    and   the    white    laborers  were    very    generally  engagcnl    in    that 
occupation.     The  Chinese  were  not  in  that  at  all,  or  so  few  as  to   be 
of  no  moment.    That  has  almost  entirely  changed,  and  now  the  white 
people  have  been  obliged  to  find  employment  in  agi-iculture,  or  as  day 
laborers,  or  in  factories,  and  to-day  are  willing  to  do  precisely  the  work 
which  the  Chinamen  did  then. 

Q.  But  travel  back  to  the  time  when  this  swamp-land  was  unreclaimed  Chinese  desirable 
^^  Aif   frilll^  fill  I  ft* 

and  the  white  men  were  all  mining,  surely  the  Chinamen  fulfilled  an  im- 
portant industrial  necessity  here  then  ? — A.  Yes.  We  invited  those  people 
here ;  we  not  only  invited  them  but  we  welcomed  them.  We  l)elieve(l 
they  were  desirable,  and  they  were  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  their  effect  on  the  development  of  the  country  disappointed 
your  expectations  at  that  time  or  has  it  been  realized  ? — A.  I  question 
if  many  men  looked  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
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what  the  future  of  their  residence  here  would  be.    I  do  not  think  that 
was  seriously  thought  of  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  unanimous  sentiment  against 
Trl^™.^V'^'';i*  further  Chinese    inimiffration  into  this  state,   is  almost  conclusive   that 
cxpcctAtion.s.         tneir  introduction  has  disappointed  early  expectations. 

JJ»ey dono^  <^ome       Q.  What   is  the  possibility  of   their  residence  here   if  they  have  no- 

faniilies  1 — A.  Nothing  beyond  what  you  see  to-day,  in  my  opinion.  They 
do  not  come  with  the  idea  of  remaining.  They  leave  their  own  countiy 
with  the  unalterable  determination  to  return  dead  or  alive  to  their  native 
land. 


Chang-ed  condi- 
tion of  things. 


A  larsre  influx  Q.  You  do  not  anticipate  then  they  will  become  more  powerful  here  T 

would  OAvc  Dccn  i  j  r 

a  bar  to  white        — A.  Not  under  the   Restriction  Act.     They  would  have  become  more 
p^ureuUsI'"'^"''*"*'^  powerful  with  an  influx  of  15,000  to  20,000  a  year.  They  would  have 

taken  such  a  position  with  regard  to  the  industrial  interests  of  this  co€«t 
as  would  have  been  a  permanent  bar  to  the  further  introduction  of  white 
labor. 

Q. — I  understand  your  position  then  to  be  :  that  there  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  California  when  they  were  useful,  but  it  is  now  gone,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  a  Restriction  Act  now,  in  order  to  prevent  them  taking  up 
such  a  position  as  would  almost  make  a  Chinese  district  of  this  part  of  the 
Union  ? — A.  I  would  not  jput  it  in  as  strong  language  as  you  do. 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  it  in  your  own  language  % — A.  I  would  say  then  that 
thei-e  was  a  period  when  they  did  perform  an  important  part ;  that  that 
condition  has  been  gradually  changing,  and  is  changing  now.  I  believe 
they  perform  an  important  part  here  to-day,  which  we  would  feel  very 
sensibly  if  they  were  excluded  wholly ;  but  with  a  hundred  thousand  of 
these  people  here  I  believe  we  have  all  we  can  utilize  for  years  to  come. 

Total  exclusion  Q.  Suppose  you  exclude  them  wholly.  Many  persons,  as  you  are  aware, 

maUer!***^"**'^  would  'vish  to  drive  them  out;  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  exclud- 
ing them  entirely  ? — A.  That  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  this  state  ;  it 
would  almost  ruin  some  of  the  industries  here  and  prevent  progress  in 
others  for  years  to  come. 

Q.  To  exclude  them  % — A.  Yes. 

ixjss  important  Q.  Then  they  must  play  an  important  part  here  still  f — A.  They  do, 

than  ten  yeareago.  ^^^  j^gg  important  than  ten  years  ago. 

Employed  Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  mode  of  employing  them,  Mr  Briggs.   I 

through  agencies,  understand  that  mode  to  be :  they  employ  them  through  agencies,  through 

the  agency  of  one  or  more  individuals  % — A.  Chiefly. 


Conjo  under  con- 
triu't  to  the  six 
coui]>iinies. 


Q.  What  has  that  arisen  from  1 — A.  From  two  causes,  in  my  opinion  : 
one  from  their  inability  to  speak  the  English  language  ;  the  other  and 
important  one  is  from  the  fact  that  they  come  h'^re  under  contract  to  the 
six  companies,  and  are  directed  by  the  six  companies,  and  emplo3rment 
is  secured  through  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  fear  of  being  unfairly  dealt  with,  if  thej 
acted  independently  and  alone,  has  made  them,  as  individuals,  seek  work 
throutjli  some  important  contractor  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  think  not;  because 
tliere  was  no  feeling  of  that  kind  in  the  early  days  of  tlas  state. 
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Q.  They  have  not,  then,  been  treated  at  any  time  unfairly  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
in  rare  cases ;  but  the  community  as  a  whole  has  not  treated  them  un- 
kindly. We  have  had  an  element  here  —  the  sand-lot  element  —  that 
nused  the  cry  of  "  The  Chinese  must  go  " — that  is  the  sand-lot  jargon  ; 
but  as  a  whole  I  believe  it  has  been  exaggerated. 

Q.  As  a  bargain-maker  what  is  the  Chinaman's  character  ?  If  he  makes  Eeenjudgreofpro- 
a  contract  how  does  he  fulfil  his  contract  1 — A.  He  is  a  keen  judge  of  pro-  S^tek  wfinfecp^ 
perty,  and  makes  a  very  close  bargain.  If  properly  treated  he  keeps  his  ^^  bargain. 
contract  to  the  letter. 

Q.   And  as  a  worker  ;  is  he  a  good  or  bad  workman  ? — A.  Good  ;  faith-  Good,  faithful 
ful  ;  does  his  work,  nothing  more  nor  less.     He  cannot  be  hastened,  and  is  ^^       "** 
very  exacting  of  his  rights.  Once  offended,   or  suspicious  all  Ls  not  right, 
he   will  not  be  persuaded  to  continue   work,  and  confidence  cannot   be 
restored. 

Q.  Does  he  make  any  progress  financially  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  save  money  1 — A.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  here  they  are  Generally  frugal. 
generally  frugal. 

Q.   HaWng  saved  money,   what  does  he  do  with  it  1 — A.  Sends  it  to  Sends  money  to 
China.  ^^*''*- 

Q.  Does  he  invest  it  in  any  reJ)roductive  works  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  there 
may  be  rare  instances,  but  it  is  very  rare.  A  few  of  the  Chinese  own 
property  in  Chinatown,  but  very  little  outside. 

Q.  You  told  us  yesterday,  Mr.  Briggs,  that  they  were  accustomed   to  Chinese  as  cigar 
save  money,  and  were  frugal  and  became  manufacturers  and  went  into  the  manufacturers, 
boot  and  shoe  business  ? — A.  There  are  industries  here  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese.  For  instance,  the  Chinese    were  at   first  employed 
by  the  cigar  manufacturers — they  are  very  expert  at  whatever  they    do 
with  their  hands.  Having  learned  their  trade  as  cigar  manufacturers,   and 
having  accumulated  some  money,  you  find  occasionally  one  of  these   men 
who  has  invested  his  money  in  a  manufactory.  He  does  not  make  the 
plant,  but  rents  a  building,  and  buys  the  raw  material  and  produces  these 
goods.   He  utilizes  his  money  in  that  way,  and  to-day  they  have  obtained 
almost  exclusive  control  of   the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  the  state.  That  Control  the  manu- 
is  to  say,  cigars  are  made  almost  wholly  by  Chinese  workmen,  and    many  ^^^^^  almost 
of  the  factories  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  and  owned  by  them.  They  do 
the  same  thing  in  tin- ware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing.     Those  are  the  other  manufac- 
principal  occupations  of  the    Chinese  where   they    work    on    their    own  turcrs  carried  on 
account. 

Q.  In  these  directions  they  must  have  swelled  the  stream  of  industrial 
development  ? — A.  In  that  direction  they  have  ;  the  question  is  whether 
the  whites  would  not  have  swelled  it  still  more. 

Q.  Then*  is  no  question  but  there  was  a  time  when    the  whites  were 
not  to  the  fore  to  do  the  big  work  ? — A.   Not  any  question  of  that  ;  no  Chinese  were  an 
question  but  that  they  were  important  factoi-s  at  one  period,   and  quite  a  important  factor, 
factor  even  now. 

Q.  If  these  Chinese  are  kindly  dealt  with  by  the  state  in  which  they 
are,  and  the  people  treat  them  well,  do  you  not  think  having:  industrious 
and  frugal  habits  you  speak  of,  they  must  be  a  people  capable  of  plajdng 
a  useful  part  in  a  large  community  ? — A.  That  is  an  indefinite  question. 
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Q.  I  intended  to  make  it  indefinite.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anything 
to  your  mind.  I  do  hot  want  to  suggest  the  answer.  I  would  like  to  knoi( 
whether  you  think,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  having  the  qualities  you 
describe,  evidently  most  admirable  in  some  respects,  that  they  are  capable 
of  playing  a  useful  part  1 — A.  My  opinion  is  that  as  laborers  they  miu4 
-'^slj^OTers ^^  always  play  a  part  in  any  community  under  certain  restrictions.  To  what 
ID      luay  A  paru    ^^^^^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^^  ^  utilized  is  a  question  we  are  not  able  to  determine, 

here,  because  we  are  a  new  community ;  we  have  had  an  experience  of 
barely    twenty-five  years  with  them,  and   may  be  somewhat  prejudiced 
Their  labor  haa      against  them  from  the  fact  that  their  labor   has   been  overdone ;  their 
l)een  oyerdone.      numbers  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  we  could  utilize  them. 

If  Restriction  Act  Q.  You  say  they  could  be  utilized  under  dertain  restrictions  ;  what 
Umi^^r?^^  to  restrictions  ?— A.  I  believe  this— while  I  would  not  care  to  express  it 
S!"*®^^  ?if  w!   publicly,    because  I  am  opposed  to  them,  and  was  active  in  favor  of  the 

Restriction  Act — I  believe  that  if  the  Restriction  Act  had  been  modified, 
so  that  a  limited  number  of  those  people  could  have  continued  to  come  to 
this  coast,  we  might  have  utilized  them,  and  never  have  felt  the  opposi- 
tion we  feel  to-day  to  the  Chinese.  I  believe  that  in  our  fruit  interests 
it  would  now  be  an  advantage  to  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  believe 
that  in  some  other  industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  play 
a  part  which  would  be  more  or  less  important  even  to<lay  if  they  were 
to  continue  to  come.  With  that  view,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had  a 
»  scarcity  of  labor  here,  and  will  probably  continue  to  have  during  some 

Industries  deve-  period  of  the  year,  for  the  next  few  years,  because  the  industries  are  de- 
i  MmKitton^'^  ^  veloping  faster  than  the  population  is  increasing,  their  presence  would  not 
^         increasiiig-  be  altogether  undesirable.     We  are  putting  forth  efforts,  to  secure  white 

\  labor,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Chinese  would  play  as  important  a  part  as 

Ad      tair  to  th     ^^^^  labor  if  we  can  secure  it.     I  think  the  advantage  ♦o  us,  and  to  the 
\     coast  greatly  in      coast,    is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  whites  that  we  can  better  afford  to 
Sbor.^'  ^  suffer  somewhat  from  a  want  of  supply,  than  to  encourage  them,  and  still 

put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  whites  coming  here. 

Q.  What  I  understand  you  then  to  say  is,  that  you  think  the  labor,  if 
properly  regulated,  would  be  very  useful  ? — A.  It  might  be,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it  would  prove  ultimately  beneficial  or  desirable. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  a  newspaper  called  the  Grocer  and 
Country  Merchant  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  brings  you  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  business  men? — A 
Yes,  constantly. 

Q.  And  enables  you,  of  course,  to  know  pretty  well  the  opinion  of  the 
community  1 — A.  Yes. 

Chinese  hand  Q.  The  business  men,  the  employers  of  labor,  those  who  employ   Chi- 

^the^andstaikes  ^®^®»  ^^^  ^^  *^®y  ^^^  towards  this  question? — A.  Up  to  a  certain  period 
are  frequent  manufacturers  seemed  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  Chinese  labor,  but  the  Chi- 

amongt  em.  ^^^  have  now   begun  to  realize   the  value  of   their  services,  and  have 

banded  themselves  together  very  much  as  the  whites  do  in  trade  organ- 
izations,  and  strikes  among  those  people  are  as   frequent  and    as    arbi- 
trary as  among  the  whites,  so  the  feeling   that   there  was  in  their  favor 
IHspoeition  to         for  some  years  has  been  greatly  changed,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  disposi- 
thetr  services.        ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P*'^  ^^  manufacturers  here  to  dispense    with  their  set- 

vices  as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  white  men. 
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Q.  In  fact  the  manufacturers,  so  long  as  they  could  get  them  cheap, 

'were  willing  to  have  them,  but  now  they  propose  to  have  the  whites  when 

they  cannot  set  Chinese  cheap  ? — A.  That  is  about  the  case.  So  far  6ub  the  Among  buaineaB 
v     •  J  11      xi_    ^     T  !_•    ji     men  feeling  never 

busmess  men  are  concerned  generally,  the  feehng  was  never  very  kindly  very  kind  towaids 

towards  them,  because  the  business  public  employ  very  few  of  them  ;  it  is  *^®™* 

only  in  special  departments. 

Q.  Manufactures  ? — A.  Yes.  Manufacturing  departments. 

Q.  In  domestic  life  are  they  not  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
cooks  ? — A.  Yes,  very  largely. 

Q.  As  house-servants  ?-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  them  in  that  position  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  their  character  ?  Are  they  clean  and  efficient  as  domestic  Clean  and  reliable 
servants  1 — A.  For  many  years  they  were  about  the  only  domestic  servants  "  houfle-servanta. 
we  had  here,  and  my  observation  is  that   generally  they  are  quite  as 
efficient,  and  as  useful,  as  white  servants,  and  quite  as  reliable. 

Q.  What  about  their  personal  character  ?  Are  they  cleanly  or  repulsive 
or  what  ? — A.  Those  Chinese  servants  who  enter  homes  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits ;  there  is  no  objection  to  them  on  that  score  of  uncleanliness. 

Q.  While  white  help  in  houses  is  scarce,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  to  Suicidal  to  permit 
be  very  important,  especially  to  the  women  of  a  community,  that  this  sup-  ^th  ^ildrenf'* 
ply  of  domestic  labor  should  not  be  interfered  with  ?---A.  The  moral 
influence  of  Chinese  upon  children  is  a  wretched  thing,  and  if  a  family 
has  children  it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  permit  the  Chinese  servants  to 
Associate  with  the  children,  or  to  have  charge  of  them.  I  think  the  objec- 
tion to  them  is  made  on  that  score  as  much  as  any  other. 

.  Q.  Do  these  Chinamen  show  none  of  that  reverence  for  childhood  that  No  reverence  for 
grown  white  men  feel  ?— A.  No,  sir.  childhood. 

Q.  They  display  a  kind  of  sexual  irreverence  for  childhood  ? — A.  Yes,  Women  have  no 
sir  :  they  have  no  regard  for  woman  anyway.  A  Chinese  child,  if  a  female,  ^^^  ^^ 
excites  no  parental  regard.  If  a  Chinaman  has  a  boy  he  is  proud  of  him, 
but  women  have  no  position  with  the  Chinese,  and  they  entertain  very 
little  reverence  for  a  child  if  a  female.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  these  Chinese  male  aer- 
male  servants  have  debauched  children,  and  with  their  lack  of  moral  chSdS^n?***"^*^ 
standard  the  only  restraint  would  be  fear  of  detection. 

Q.  You  think  the  moral  effect  counterbalances  their  economic  utility  ?  Moral  eflTect  coun- 
— A.  When  taken  into  homes  I  do  most  assuredly.     I  think  very  few  econom°c*utiiity. 
white  people  would  be  willing  to  let  the  Chinese  associate  with  their  chil- 
dren in  that  way,  though  many  employ  them  as  house-servants. 

Q.  In  your  experience  have  the  Chinese  shown  any  tendency  to  be-  They  do  not  tend 
come  domesticated,  to  become  a  part  of  the  community,  that  is  do  they  ^  liomogeneity. 
tend  to  homogeneity  instead  of  diversity  ? — A.  I  think  not.  My  experience 
with  them  is  that  they  start  with  the  idea  that  their  civilization  is  vastly 
superior  to  all  others,  hence  there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  become 
Americanized.    They  have  no  local  attachments ;  they  never  form  local  J^^  aJ^J^wrtS^ 
attlichments  here;  hence  there  is  no  incentive  to  become  citizens  or  a  part 
of  our  people.  They  look  on  all  other  races  as  inferior  to  themselves,  and 
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for  that  reason  adhere  to  their  own  practices  and  their  own  habits  o: 
living,  the  same  as  in  their  clothing.  They  never  give  up  their  style  o 
clothing. 

Q.  I  saw  some  on  the  railroad  who  had  1 — A.  Yes,  but  the  Chinamai 
always  wears  his  queue  ;  it  may  be  coiled  up  under  his  hat  but  it  remain 
all  the  same  ;  and  as  to  his  clothing  he  adopts  the  ancient  custom  inmi( 
diately  on  his  return  to  the  city  when  he  can  be  among  his  friends. 

Q.  A  few  generations  ago  our  grandfathers  wore  queues.  You  can  se 
the  statue  of  an  English  king  with  a  queue  not  far  from  Trafalgar  square 
— A.  That  is  true,  but  there  was  no  superstition  connected  with  it.  I 
was  mainly  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Chinese  Immiffra-  Q.  The  trade  with  Asia,  Mr.  Briggs,  ought  to  be  a  very  importac 
Ste^*^^^  ^^^"g  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Has  the  Chinese  immigration  increased  that 
Aaia.  — A.  Yes,  it  has  stimulated  it ;  both  the  importations  and  exportation; 

There  is  no  question  it  has  stimulated  trade. 

Q.  It  has  stimulated  the  Asiatic  trade  1 — A  There  is  no  doubt  aboi 
that. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  yourself  that  I  have  not  aske 

you — any  other  point  you  think  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the  desirabilit 

or  undesirability  of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  either  i 

Canada  or  here  ? — A.  Well,  the  aggregation  of  these  Chinese  in  any  cit 

Ohlneee  a  moral     or  town,   in  my  opinion,  is  a   sort  of  moral   blight,   because  they  neve 

.Uight  improve  anything.  When  they  take  possession  of  a  building,  that  buildin 

becomes  unfit  for  occupancy  by  any  other  people  except  Chinese. 

Q.  After  they  have  once  occupied  it? — A  Yes,  from  their  uncleanlinea 
There  is  an  uncleanliness  about  everything  they  touch  ;  where  they  live 
their  manner  of  living  is  so  filthy. 

They  disregard  all  Q.  Is  it  so  \'irulent?  Is  there  a  virus  about  their  mode  of  living  whic 
the  laws  ofhealth.  ^ju  ^ot  succumb  to  soap  and  water  ?-— A  They  live  in  an  atmosphere  c 

smoke  ;  they  never  paint ;  they  never  whiten ;  they  never  clean  if  they  ca 
help  it.  They  have  to  do  it  under  the  sanitary  regulations  to  a  certai 
extent,  but  you  can  fonn  a  better  idea  of  their  habits  by  going  int 
Chinatown  than  any  one  can  give  you  by  talking.  They  disregard  ai 
the  laws  of  health  as  we  understand  them. 

PolicT  to  utilize  Q.  We  intend  to  do  that.   Will  you   state,  Mr  Briggs,    what  policy  i 

Se hereand^^-^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  strikes  you  as  the  sound  one  to  pursue  where  the  Chines 
trict further immi-  have  become  settled  and  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  community?— 
gration.  ^    Where  they  have  become  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  community 

speaking  of  this  community  and  our  experience  here,  wise  policy  woul< 
seem  to  lie  in  the  utilization  of  their  labor,  rather  than  the  expulsion  o 
these  people,  and  in  the  restriction  of  further  immigration. 

Restrictive  legis-  Q.  Bo  you  think  that  the  restrictive  legislation  of  Congress  is  workin, 
thSt  dkwtioir  ^  ^  ^^^^  direction  ?— A  It  is  most  assuredly.  I  think  the  Restriction  Ac 

has  satisfied  the  demand  of  the  conservative  element  in  the  community 
The  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  it  comes  largely  from  those  who  are  stil 
clinging  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Chinese  should  be  driven  out,  rathe 
than  that  immigi*ation  should  be  restricted. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  then  that  the  policy  which  is  being  pursued  and 
of  which  you  approved  is  to  encourage  white  immigration,  and  allow  the  ^^Jj  £SiSm^' 
present  Chinese  settlement  to  die  a  natural  death  ? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  a«©d;  the  Chinese 
that  in  the  course   of  time,   by  removal  and  death,  these   people   will  J^^.*^*^*^"^ 
become  so  few  in  numbers  that  their  presence  will  cease  to  be  a  serious 
objectiou,  and  that  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  whites  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  their  places  with  white  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  white  labor  and  Chinese  labor  in  this  White  labor  and 
market  1 — A.  For  house-servants  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  Chinaman  about1Sie*8am^ 
is  about  the  same  as  to  the  white  girls  and  to  white  women.  In  piece- 
work, in  our  cigar  factories  and  other  factories,  they  are  paid  substantially 
the  same.  In  some  other  departments  there  is  probably  a  slight  difference 
in  fcivor  of  the  whites,  but  I  think  the  difference  that  existed  years  ago 
has  been  largely  overcome,  and  that  the  Chinese  to-day  receive  about  the 
same  wages  as  whites,  or  most  of  them. 


Q.  As  an  average,  do  they  conmiand  the  same  wages? — A.  Scarcely;  f^^*' *^^®^.9J 
there  may  be  a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  whites. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  1 — A.  Possibly  ten,  in  rare  cases  twenty  per 
cent. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  capable  of  becoming  directors  of  labor? — A.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  that.  My  impression  is  that  the  foreman  is 
generally  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Chinese  six  companies,  or  is  of 
a  higher  order  than  the  ordinary  Chinaman.  He  comes  here  perhaps  with 
some  means,  or  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  companies. 

Q.  How  far  are  they  able  to  organize  and  lay  out  work  ? — A.  I  perhaps  Many  of  them 
did  not  answer  your  question,  but  I  understood  it  nevertheless.  You  want  ^J^e^^lahor.*'^^ 
to  know  how  far  they  are  apt  as  employers  of  labor.  I  think  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned  many  of  them  are  able  to  direct  and  would  manage 
their  labor  well. 

Q.  They  are  skilful?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Intellectually  do  they  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  laboring  classes  ^**^^'!?**'^P®?" 

of  the  white  people? — A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  They  w&te  hi  their  own 

are  not  a  reading  people,   though  most  of  them  read  and  write  in  their  lanfiT^iag©' 

own  language,  but  they  have  no  newspapers,  they  have  no  books.    They 

appear  to  have  means  of  information,  though  how  that  information  is 

disseminated  it  is  impossible  to  tell.    They  are  non-communicative ;  you 

never  can  ascertain  anything  from  a  Chinaman.  In  their  amusements  or 

Intercourse  with  whites,  the  majority  of  them  exhibit  a  very  low  order  of  tShg^^Jliml 

mtelJigence.  They  certainly  show  little  capacity  for  progress,  but  appear  capacity  for  pro- 

fontent  to  continue  always  in  one  channel.  They  are  certainly  the  most  ^®®** 

inhuman  of  all  people  unless  it  be  the  uncivilized  races.    They  will  leave 

their  own  friends  and  people  to  die  of  nei^lect  and  starvation  if  they  are  Totallvindifferenl 
i«\i         1  1    1    11     •     i.A»         .  rt.    .  "^  tosuflemig. 

81CK,  and  seem  totally  mdinerent  to  suflermg. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  received  the  following  : — 

Dear  Sib, 

As  supplementary  to  and  in  support  of  my  testimony  touching  the 
advantage  to  this  coast  resulting  from  the  Restriction  Act,  to  prevent 
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further  immigration  of  Chinese,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  appended  statement 
covering  a  period  of  four  years,  viz.  :  1880  to  1883  inclusive. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Abthur  R.  Briggs, 

President  L  A,  C. 

1880 


Evidence  of 
increase  of 
Chinese 
immi^rnition. 


Whites  and  other  than  Chinese  overland.... 


t< 


u 


"    by  steam  Ship. 


Chinese. 


1 

< 

1 

34,280 

30,367 

760 

1,808 

5,950 

5,252 

40,990 

37,427 

4,611 


1881 


Wliites  and  other  than  Chinese  overland.... 


II 


« 


"    by  Steam  Ship. 


Cliinese. 


47,107 

670 

18^61 


(56,338 


30,891 
2,301 
7,424 


40,616 


16,216 


11,137 


27,363 


1,631 


1,631 


25,722 


1882 


Whites  and  other  than  Chinese  overland..., 


ti 


u 


"    by  steam  Ship 


Chinese. 


58,113 

7,665 

27,404 


93,182 


37,113 
6,860 
9,831 


53,804 


21,000 

805 

17,573 


39,378] 


39,378 


Stopped  by 
Restriction  Act. 


1883 


Whites  and  other  than  Chinese  overland.... 


<< 


"    by  Steam  Ship. 


Chinese. 


77,022 
2,355 


38,13:]  :1S,889 
4,33(1 


3,536    6,541 


82,913'  49,010 


38,889 


1,981 
3,006 


4,986 


33,903 
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San  Francisco,  July  26th,  1884. 
William  F.  Babcock,  merchant. 

Resided  in  San  Francisco  since   1852.     In  a  new  country  cheap  labor  ChMplab^a 
is  absolutely    necessary.    ESect  of    Chinese   labor    beneficial,    and   that  S^bor  beneflc^^^ 
beneficial  effect  will  continue.     Instead   of  driving  out  labor  by  cheap 
labor,    cheap   labor   increases   the    market   for   labor.     Labor  begets  la- 
bor.    On  the  advancement  of  California  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  has 
been  beneficial   and   has  added   materially  to  our   wealth.     The  Chinese 
spend  on  an  average  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  perhaps  nine  hundred  thous- 
and or  a   million  of  dollars  a  month  among  us.      They  are  a  necessity,  Chinese  a  neccn- 
and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  state  would  be  a  very   great  disadvantage,  bSJyropeVto^o^*^ 
but  under  certain  rules  and  reirulations  to  restrict  this  immigration  would  trict  their  immi- 
be  very  proper.     We  have  not  too  many  Chinese  now,  but  I  would   not  * 
overrun  the  country  with   them.     They  have  not  increased  since  1865, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  an  influx.       I  do  not  think  they  have 
been   a   bar  to   white   immigration   from   the  East.     The  strong  feeling  They  have  not 
against  them  arises  from  politicians,  office-holders  and  foreigners.     There  v^ite^i^^^<;v- 
is  no  real  competition  or  conflict  between  Chinese  and  white  labor.     The  ^^oi^- 
building  of  railways   down  in   the   valleys  of  California  has  opened  the 
country,  settled  it  and  drawn  a  white   immigration  to  the  coast.     The 
southern   country    has   been   rapidly  settled  up,  and  all   this   is   due  to 
the   building  of    the  railways.       Still,  for    certain  reasons,   I  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  restrict  the  numbers   coming  in.      But  to  do  this  Good  policy  to  rca- 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  a  treaty   forced  upon  China  by  the  JJ^  ^^®^''  ^^^' 
Americans.     I  was  from  1854  to   1862  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  I   have  constant   dealings  with  the  Chinese,  selling 
them    silver,  quicksilver,   and   articles   of  that  kind,    and    I   find   them 
very  clever  merchants.     I  never  lost   a  dollar  with  one  of  them  in   my 
life.     I  would  trust  them  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollai*s  just  as  soon 
as  I  would  any  jobber  in  the  city.     Mr.  Parrott,  who  did  their  banking 
business  for  years,  told  me  he  had  never  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  in- 
terest through  them.     I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  a  most  quiet  and  Honest,  quiet,  and 
industrious  people,  and  quite  as  moral  as  the  low  class  of  whites.  The  ™^'***"" 
Chinese   will   smoke  opium  and  the   whites  will  drink  whiskey.  I  have 
been  a  large   employer  of  Chinese   labor.     I  think  the   employment  of 
Chinese,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  is  beneficial.     Its  effect  on  trade,  as 
for   instance,  in  the   manufacture  of  cigars,  is   to  enable  people  to  smoke 
cigars  at  a  less  price  than  they  would  otherwise  pay,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  they  should  have  engrossed  the  washing  of  the  commu- 
nity.    In  consequence  of  Chinese  laundrymen  the   poorer   classes  change  An  adranta«re  as 
their  inside  clothing  much  oftener  tlian  they   would  otherwise  do.     The  J^oksMStvaitcrs. 
Chinamen  are  a  great  advantage  all    through  the  state,  acting  as  cooks 
and  waiters.     People   in   the   country  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
white  servants  to  remain  with  them,  whereas  the  Chinaman  does  not  care 
where  he  goes.      Rich  Chinamen,  if  protected  by   our   laws,  would   come 
here  and  bring  their  money,  and  we  should  see   Chinamen  buying  lots  and 
building  houses.     Chinese  labor  is  more  desirable  than  white  labor  from  Their  labor  moro 
this  point  of  view  :  the  factories  here  can  exist   and  make  money  by  pay-  w^iJ^.^^®  ^^^^^ 
ing  for  labor  a  dollar  a  day,   the  Chinamen  finding   themselves,  and  they 
can  conip\»te  with  the    East,  while  if  you  brought  white  labor  here  and 
gave  two  dollars  a  day  the  labor  would  disappear.      Chinamen  come  here  They  have  no  in- 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  countrj^  and  I  think  it  better  ing^}i°^^^  remain- 
that  the  country  should  be  peopled  with  whitos.  })ut  cheap  lal>or  in  a  new 
country   is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  sliouUl  liave  the  cheapest  labor 
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we  can  get.     A  hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  in 
California  they  will,  marking  what  Chinese  labor  has  done  for  this  coun- 
try,   smile   in  derision  at  their  ancestors'  views    on  this    question.    We 
shall    then,  or   earlier,    be  one    hundred    and   fifty  millions.     There   will 
Should  not  be         probably  be  one  or  two  million  Chinese.     I  would  not  give  them  votes.    I 
en  icuic  iise  .         ^^^  ^^^  objection  to  having  a  non-voting  population  within  a  free  common- 
wealth. The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics ;  they  are  the 
most   quiet,  industrious  and  best  people  I  ever  saw.     They  are  the  most 
Most  valuable        valuable   laborers   I    ever   saw   in   my  life.     Up   at  Clear   Lake   silver 

mines,  in  which  I  am  largely  interested,  we  employ  a  considerable  number 

of  Chinamen,  and  it    would  be    impossible   to  get  along  without    them. 

Clean  and  all  edu'  They  bathe  every  night  and  are  very  clean,  and  are  all  educated,  compul- 

clever,  intelligent  sory  education  being  a  Chinese  institution.     They  are  a  bright,  clever,  in- 

pcople.  telligent  people.     I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very  lowest,  such  as  we  have 

in  California.  Those  here  pay  their  debts  ten  times  more  promptly  than 
white  people.  The  business  men  are  shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright 
men.     They  are  capable  of  managing  large  undertakings. 


COX.  C.  C.  Cox,  detective,  examined : 

Eleven  years  connected  with  police  force  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  last 

Chineflc  more         four  years  paid  special  attention  to  Chinatown.  The  Chinese  have  amonizst 
cnminal  than  ,,       "^  x  u         r       •     •      i     xu  i.'x  i      •  ••  . 

white  people.         them  a  greater  number  oi  crimmals  than   white  people,  in  proportion.  A 

case  came  before  the  police  of  kidnapping,  where  the  woman  swore  she  was 

to  be  sold,  and  he  could,  if  necessary,  supply  a  copy  of  the  evidence.     All 

his  information  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  common  practice. 

Revolting  crimes.  Cases  of  most  revolting  crime  came  before  them.  One  instance  of  which  all 

details  could,  if  necessary,  be  supplied,  was  that  of  a  man  who  cut  out  the 
penis  of  another  who  refused  to   submit  to  his  degrading  desires,  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  state's  prison  for  a  term  of  years.     They  have  taught 
t?^oke^oDhiin^  white  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  to  smoke  opium,  and  many  ar- 
rests  of  whites   in  these   places   have  been   made,  and  they  have  been 
brought  down  and  fined  and    imprisoned.     In  the  case  of  the   regular 
opium-smoker,  when  he  is  kept  a  day  or  two  in  the  cells  without  a  smoke, 
he  is  regularly  doubled-up  like  a  man  after  a  dreadful  debauch  wanting  a 
Women  corrupt     drink — troubled  with  cramps.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  women  cor- 
oung   oys.  rupt  the  young  boys  in  a  way  which  the  white  prostitutes  are  not  chargeable 

with,  by  allowing  them,  for  a  few  cents,  to  gratify  prurient  curiosity.     As 
to   opium-smoking — it  is  like  drinking.     Some  Chinese  don't  smoke,  but 
in  the  most  respectable  restaurants  the  pipe  is  there  for  those  who  wish  to 
use  it,  and  in  the  most  respectable  houses.     Those  were  all  tenement  houses 
Expert  as  thieves,  where  we  saw  them  packed  like  sardines.  They  are  expert  thieves,  shop-lift- 
Sin?lare^"noto-      ^^  *^^  burglars.     His  (Cox's)  experience  for  the  last  four  years  led  him 
rioua  perjurers,      to  the  belief  that  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  community.     They  are  no- 
torious perjurers.     They   had  made  charges  to  him  against  each  other  of 
unnatural  crimes,  but  ho  took  no  notice  of  it  because  he  could  place  no 
reliance  on  their  word,  and  was  afraid  black-mail  was  intended.     They  had 
information  to  the  effect  that  Chinamen  evading  the  Restriction  Act  were 
coming  across  the  line  from  British  Columbia  down  by  the  way  of  Portland. 
They  are  notorious  kidnappers.  Five  are  now  in  the  state  prison  for  kidnap- 
Kidnapping  for      ping  Chinese  women  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.  There  are  now  two 
tutioxL  reports  in  the  chiefs  office  of  Chinese  children  stolen;  and,  besides,  one 

woman  held  before  the  Superior  Court  for  kidnapping — stealing  a  little 
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girl  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her  into  prostitution.     There  is  a  Catholic 

school  and  a  Methodist  school,  and  one  or  two  other  religious  seminaries, 

but  it  was  his  belief  that  Christianity  makes  no  progress  among   them.  Chrifltianlty 

The  schools,  in  his  belief,  are  simply  attended  for  the  purpose  of  learning  amonfir  them. 

English.     One  of  the  last  men  sent  to  the  state's  prison  was  one  claiming 

to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  robbed  the  young  lady  who  had  been  teaching 

him  for  two   years  and  a  half  of  $140.     The  young  lady  is  a  daughter  of 

J.  W.  Deering,  £sq.,  of  819  California  street.  Ban  Francisco.  He  had  now 

in   hands — the   cases  came  up  on    Monday — a    conspiracy,  two  men  for 

robber}'  and  one  man  against  whom  there  are  two  charges  for  murder. 

**  You  saw,"    said  Mr.    Cox,    "  when  visiting  the  quarter,  the  murderous  Murderous 

weapons,  knives,  stilettos,  bars    of  iron,  which  they  carry  up  their  sleeves,  ^®*P°**** 

which  we  showed  you,  and  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  dozen  when 

we  make  a  raid  on  them  in  the  theatre."  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  why 

they  keep  their  places  so  close  and  warm  is  that  even  the  expelled   smoke 

of  the  opium   may  be  again  inhaled.     The  thing  is  so  valuable.     It  is 

worth  from  818  to  $20  per  pound.  I  know  to  my  own  knowledge  of  a  man 

mamrin^  a  woman  and  then  placinc:  her  in  a  house  of  prostitution.  When  Marrying  a 

.  r  o  ^  mt  ^  woman  for  pur* 

a  woman   tries  to  get  her   liberty  they    bring  a  charge   against  her  of  poseaof  prostltu- 

larceny    of   the  jewelry  on   her   person.     To-day,  a   fellow    wanted  the  ^^^^' 

steamer  going  to  China  stopped,  in  order  to  get  ashore  a  woman  whom  he 

charged  with  leaving  the  country  with   intent  to  defraud  her  creditors. 

They  trump  up  all  kinds  of  charges  against  each  other.     A  case  occurred  SplSSnsteac?^ 

this  week — you  may  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.     A  woman  was  arrested  oUier. 

on  a  charge  by  two  Chinamen,  and  immediately  these  two  Chinamen  were 

charged  with  burglary  committed  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  ;  but  they 

had  been  in  the  company  of  the  police  officer  since  8  o'clock  a.m.    The 

last  case  of  leprosy  I  saw  was  eighteen  months  ago.     Avan  got  one  a  few 

days  ago.     He  got  three  within  the  last  ten  days. 

Q.  We  saw  no  cases  of  leprosy,  and  we  went  into  very  likely  places,  the  Leprosj. 
worst  in  town  % — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  reports  we  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  a  great  many  of 
them  were  thus  afflicted,  cannot  be  true  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  that  would  throw  light  on  Chinese  as  "  boy- 
the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.  No,  unless  that  they  are  cotters." 
inveterate  gamblers,  and  given  to  boycotting.  Two  days  ago  they  boycotted 
a  poor  apple  woman  who  had  informed  on  a  Chinaman  for  passing  a 
counterfeit  coin.  They  sometimes  placard  all  Chinatown  denouncing  a 
person  or  a  house  ;  sometimes  even  the  theatre,  and  menacing  trouble  if  it 
is  patronized. 

R  L.  Sullivan,  exammed  :  SULLIVAN. 

I  have  been  in  California  since  1849,  and  was  collector  at  this  port  Chinese  an  injury. 
from   the   1st  of  August,  1880,  until  the  15th  of  May,  1884.   At  first  we 
welcomed  the  Chinese,  but  after  some  time  I  became  convinced  they  were  an 
injury.     During  the  time  I  was  collector  they  gave  me  great  trouble  with 
false  certificates  and  information. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  false  certificates  ? — A.  Well,   they  would  Forged  certia- 
bring    forged    certificates    that    they    had     been    in     America     before  ^^*^^* 
and  would   claim  a    light  to  land,   the    Restriction  Act  allowing   tliose 
who    had     been    in    the    United    States    to    return.     Merchants    were 
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allowed  to  come  in  whether  they  had  been  here  or  not  before,  and  ao 
laboring  men  would  come  up  to  my  office  with  a  silk  dress  thrown  ovet 
their  blouse  and  when  we  opened  it  we  found  they  were  laborers. 
Constant  were  the  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  surveyor  of  this  port, 
until  at  last  I  was  forced  to  say  to  the  consul  the  decision  of  the  sur- 
ToBtimonj  veyor  must  be  regarded  as  my  decision.     Not  only  was  Chinese  testimony 

suborned  but  I  found  the  ssjne  three  white  .men  coming  up  in  every  caae» 


■abomed. 


Q.  But  their  desire  to  evade  the  Restriction  Act  would  not  prove  that 

they  do  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  commuity  t — A.  We  have  no 

desire  to  have  our  workmen  live  a  degraded  life.     No  white  man  who  has 

to  bring  up  a  family,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties  expected  in  the  United 

No  wbito  man  can  States  from  a  respectable  working  man,  can  compete  with  these  people ;  and 

SSnf  ^  ^^^  ideal  at  which  the  republic  aims  is  not  Uie  cheapest  labor  but  to 

have  all  its  citizens  on  the  highest  plane  of  humanity  possible.     There  is 
nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me. 


San  Francisoo,  July  28th,  1884. 
BEB»  Colonel  F.  A.  Bbb,   examined  : 

Q.  You  are  the  consul  here  for  the  Chinese  Government  ? — A.  Tea,  sir; 
I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  consul  f — A.  Groing  on  now  in  my  second 
term — six  years  in  November.  My  second  term  expires  in  November.  The 
consul  is  appointed  for  three  years.  I  have  been  consul  six  years  up  to 
next  November. 

Q.  Before  asking  your  evidence  on  certain  specific  points,  I  think  it  is  only 

fair  to  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  that  I  should  ask  you  what 

you  think  has  been  the  efiect  on  the  commercial  development  of  the  country, 

and  their  conduct  as  citizens  ? — A.  The  geographical  position  of  this  coast 

was  such  when  California  was  first  settled — ^and  the  same  idea  holds  good  yet 

— the  great  distance  from  the  labor  markets  of  the  world  for  instance,  and  the 

East,  and  the  cost  and  expense  of  getting  here,  and  the  higher  rate  of  wages 

paid,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  manufacturing  which  was  done;  for  these 

reasons,  and  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  farming  was  carried  on,  in  view 

<7hine8e  immigra-  of  the  mining  operations  of  the  country,  Chinese  immigration  was  encourag- 

aUhe'wS^^tUe-  ed  at  that  date.    At  the  early  settlement,  in  1854  and  1856,  up  to  1860, 

meut  of  California,  ^he^  the  civil  war  broke  out,  there  was  almost  a  universal  sentiment 

throughout  the  country,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  establish  manufac- 
tures. Heretofore  we  had  ordered  all  our  wearing  apparel,  and  all  the 
implements  of  toil  we  used  were  imported  from  the  East ;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested then,  and  the  press  was  quite  unanimous,  that  Chinese  labor  should 
be  used  in  establishing  manufactures  on  this  coast,  in  view  of  their  being 
cut  off  by  the  civil  war — the  railroad  only  being  projected  then,  and  all  our 
resources  were  shipped  around  Cape  Horn — the  railroad  was  in  course  of 
construction.  It  was  thought  then  by  the  citizens  resident  here,  who  had 
the  best  interest  in  the  development  of  the  state,  we  should  utilize  this  labor; 
and  we  did,  and  we  date  our  large  manufacturing  interests  from  that  time. 
Mannfactures  the  We  commenced  about  1860.  The  branches  of  labor  which  the  Chinese  em- 
Sied,^.^^'^  ^^  barked  in  at  that  time  were  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  underwear,  cigars,  matches,  and  various  other  little 
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lig^t  industries  of  the  country.    It  was  largely  organized  under  American 
capital,  and  this  labor  I  want  you  to  understand  was  employed  in  these 
manofaciures,  and   those  manufactures  have  been  growing  year  by  year 
till  they  have  got  to  be  a  very  Isu^  proportion.     Then  we,  at  that  time, 
sent  forty  millions  of  dollars  East  for  what  we  purchased ;  we  do  not  send 
to  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  new.  This  success  in  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  with  Chinese  labor,  of  course,  developed  other  industries.  Chinese  T&bor 
Capital  went  into  agriculture,  foundries,  machine-i^ops,  woolen-mills.  We  fnduJtSoL^'^^'^ 
were  sending  our  wool  out  of  the  country.  The  capitalist  went  into  woolen 
manufactories,  some  of  them  employed  as  high  as  six  hundred  Chinese  for 
the  manufacture  of  our  wool  into  cloths.  That  labor  has  been  since  largely  Their  l&hor  dls- 
displaced  by  the  employment  of  white  labor.  *  There  are  but  few  in  those  pioyment  of  ^  ^™^ 
manufactures  now.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  to  be  just  the  labor  we  ^l»lt««» 
wanted,  and  we  utilized  it  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  any  of  these  industries.  There  were  not  at  that  time 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  white  shoemakers  in  the  country  when  the 
Chinese  first  entered  into  that  manufacture.  Consequently,  you  can  see  we 
had  to  send  East,  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  for  all  of  that  kind  of 
wear.    Now  our  importations  are  light,  and  comparatively  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  Of  course,  in  the  establishment  of  those  industries,  California 
saved  large  amounts  of  capital  and  kept  it  at  home.    The  hides  were  sent 
East  to  be  tanned  into  leather,  and  the  leather  was  made  into  shoes,  and 
sent  back  here,  but  now  the  leather  is  tanned  and  the  shoes  are  manufactur- 
ed here. 

Q.  You  attribute  this  development  to  what  may  be  called  tlie  use  of 
Chinese  labor  I — A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  I  understand   that  after  a   time    the  Chinese  passed  from   being  Chinese cayitAliata 
laborers  to  taking  the  manufactures  into  their  own  hands  ;  is  that  so  ? —  rJ^re  do  nof  in- 
A.  Of  course ;  naturally  a  large  number  of  Chinese  capitalists .  went  into  S^'^^i'^^^^**  ^^ 
manufactures,  and  are  in  them  to-day,  with  their  own  capital,  as  invest-    **        ^^' 
ments,  but  not  into  foundries  or  machine-shops.    They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  day  laborer,  for  instance  ;  they  never  are  permitted  to  work  on 
public  works  at  all,  in  this  city  j  you  never  see  them  carrying  bricks 
or  mortar,  or  acting  as  masons. 

Q.  They  are  represented  to  us  by  some  witnesses  we  have  examined  as  Their  immoralitf 
being  very  immond,  and  as  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  com-  SSiSl^ei^ 
munity ;  what  have  you  observed  in  that  respect  ? — A.  My  experiences  as  foreiifnera. 
to  their  immorality  is,  I  do  not  think  they  carry  it  to  any  greater  excess 
than  other  foreigners  we  have  amongst  us.     Many  of  the  charges  made 
against   the   Chinese  as  to  their  immorality  in  the  community  are   not 
true — the  excessive  charges  made  against  them  are  not  true. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  percentage  of  criminality  Crimiiudity  of  thd 
amongst  them  is  larger  than  amongst  any  other  people ;  what  have  you  ^^*^®"*' 
observed  about  that  ? — A.  My  observation  has  been  quite  to  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  the  records  of  the  police  department  would 
show  largely  in  excess  the  arrest  of  Chinese  set  down  as  criminal  arrests. 
On  examination  of  the  records  in  the  office  you  will  dnd  that  sixty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  arrests  were  based  upon  trivial  offenses,  like 
the  violation  of  the  cubic-air  law — the  law  that  there  must  be  five  hundred 
feet  of  cubic  air  to  each  individual  Scores  were  arrested  in  one  night  for 
violation  of  that  law. 
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Q.  We  examined  Chief  Crowley,  and  he  showed  us  books  containing 
photographs  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  thieves — Chinamen? — A.  That 
book  has  been  running  for  thirty  years.  That  is  what  has  been  collected 
in  thirty  years.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  examine  the  munici- 
pal reports  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  see  how  many 
Chinese  were  occupants  of  the  industrial  school,  of  the  hospitals,  of  the 
house  of  correction,  and  you  will  get  a  very  correct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Here  is  the  chief  of  police's  report  for  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  30th  of  June,  1878:  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  6,127, 
not  one  of  them  charged  as  being  a  Chinaman.  I  think  there  were  four 
Irish  brought  before  the  courts  to  one  Chinaman,  from  the  lower  courts  to 
the  highest  in  the  state. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  statistics  to  prove  that  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  ;  you  can  only  judge  from  the  names. 

Q.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  nationalities  f — A.  I  have  in 
my  hand  here  the  statistics  for  the  year  1881,  the  municipal  reports  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I  find  out  of  264  committed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1881,  Chinese,  61;  Irish,  83.  Out  of  these  61  com- 
mittals, nine  were  females ;  thus  out  of  380,  China  supplied  61.  In  order 
to  get  at  the  true  percentage,  you  have  to  add  352  committals  of  native 
Americans ;  352  and  380  foreign  makes  732,  so  that  the  ratio  of  Chinese 
crime,  judged  by  this  table,  would  beas61isto732. 

Q.  Do  many  Chinese  become  to  a  large  extent  chargeable  upon  the  public 
charities.  Colonel  Bee  ? — A.  By  reference  to  the  same  report,  pages  367 
and  368,  there  was  committed  to  the  almshouse  during  that  same  year 
564  foreigners,  164  natives  of  the  United  States,  not  one  Chinese.  In  the 
same  volume,  city  and  county  hospital,  page  341,  natives  of  the  United 
States  committed  962,  foreigners,  2,242,  total  3,204,  out  of  which  number 
10  were  Chinese  and  1,053  Irish. 

Q.  Have  they  hospitals  of  their  own  ? — A.  They  have  private  hospitals. 
Each  of  the  six  companies  has  a  hospital ;  they  being  benevolent  associa- 
tions, they  have  hospitals  for  the  care  of  their  sick.  During  the  same  year, 
I  find  in  the  report  of  the  pest-house,  26th  street  hospital — the  year  in 
which  the  small-pox  was  epidemic  in  San  Francisco — that  the  small-pox 
hospital  admitt^  459  patients,  of  which  the  Chinese  numbered  34,  pa<?es 
316  and  319.  That  comprised  all  the  public  charities  axid  the  admissions 
thereto. 

Q.  Then  you  take  issue  with  those  who  state  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  amongst  them  than  amongst  other  portions  of  the  population  t 
— A.  I  do. 

*^  iS2d  ?^^b*  °^      ^*  ^^^  spoke.  Colonel  Bee,  of  the  six  companies  as  charitable  associa- 
fSent  purpoe^^  tions  ;  could  you  explain  to  me  their  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     The 

Province  of  Canton  is  comprised  of  six  divisions — ^you  might  say  six 
counties  comprise  the  province  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  here  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  six  companies,  wholly  for  benevolent  purposes.  A 
Chinese  immigrant  to  this  country,  who  came  from  one  of  these  counties 
in  Canton,  on  his  arrival  here  was  met  at  the  steamship  landing  by  the 
secretary  of  each  of  the  companies.  These  secretaries  announced  that  they 
were  the  secretaries  of  the  associations,  representing  each  of  the  separate 
districts.  The  Chinese  gave  their  names  and  were  registered  as  residents 
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of  the  district.  That  register  is  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the  company. 
The  functions  of  the  Chinese  six  companies  are  to  protect  their  Chinese 
fellows  in  health,  and  provide  them  with  means  to  reach  the  interior; 
provide  them  with  medicines  and  with  hospital  accommodations  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  look  after  their  interests  physically,  generally.  If  a  Chinaman 
becomes  sick  he  applies  to  the  agent  of  the  six  companies  who  procures 
medical  aid  for  him,  and  puts  him  in  the  hospital  if  he  is  at  a  convenient 
•distance.  And  if  he  dies  that  company  buries  him ;  and  at  the  proper  time, 
■at  the  request  of  the  parents,  that  company  returns  his  bones  to  the 
parents  in  China.  There  the  functions  of  the  company  cease.  They  have 
been  chained  as  being  immigration  agents — importers  of  Chinese  labor.  I 
undertake  to  say  the  proof  cannot  be  produced  in  a  single  case. 

Q.  Why  should  these  companies  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Chinaman 
"then  ? — A.  The  testimony  cannot  be  produced  that  one  of  the  Chinese 
-companies  brings  labor  to  this  country,  paying  his  passage  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. It  cannot  be  produced  that  they  have  collected  a  dollar  of  his  wages 
^nd  appropriated  it.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  dollar  has  been  collected  as 
■a  fee  from  him,  until  his  departure  from  the  country.  Before  departing  he 
jL^oes  to  his  headquarters,  and  settles  his  fee  as  a  member  of  the  company, 
the  fee  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10.  Those  companies  who  represent  a  Fees, 
-district  where  there  are  but  few  immigrants,  their  fee  is  $10.  Where 
there  is  a  large  number,  it  is  $2.50.  That  is  the  fund  and  the  only  fund 
they  have  from  them.  The  interest  is  no  more  or  less  than  that  exercised 
l)y  other  benevolent  societies — ^masons,  odd-fellows  and  druids. 

Q.  You  say  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced,  but  the  fact  may  be  Immi^pnOioii  <rat- 
t hough  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced? — A.  It  cannot  be  a  fact  that  Sona?   "^®^"""*' 
the  Chinese  companies  ever  have  brought  any  immigrants  to  this  country. 
It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  functions  of  their  organization,  and  hence  a 
matter  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

Q.  What  motive  could  they  have  then  in  organizing  1 — A.  If  you  desire 
to  get  the  reasons  of  the  organization  of  the  six  companies,  I  can  give  it. 

Q.  Yes  ? — A.  In  the  early  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans,  Organization  cf 
we  had  in  our  early  days  no  laws,  we  might  say.  We  were  here  in  large  ^  ®*  companies, 
oiumbers  without  courts,  without  laws,  no  established  government ;  we  were 
A  territorial  government  for  a  time.  There  were  no  sheriffs,  no  officers,  no 
-courts;  no  mail  facilities  to  speak  of,  except  by  express ;  no  mail  contracts 
let  by  the  government.  Communication  with  the  interior  and  the  sea-board 
w^as  very  difficult.  Americans  arriving  in  the  mines  organized  associations. 
For  instance,  I  belonged  myself  to  a  New  York  association  ;  adjoining  me 
was  one  called  the  Palmito  association ;  another  one  was  a  Pike  County  of 
Missourians,  etc. ;  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  different  states.  Each  one 
of  those  associations  kept  a  book,  and  all  residents  of  New  York  arriving 
in  those  diggings  would  come  to  this  place  and  register  their  names,  writing 
where  they  resided.  Once  a  month,  a  courier  would  come  around  to  those 
different  associations,  and  take  all  the  names  off  the  registers.  He  would 
<;ome  to  San  Francisco  as  a  courier  and  get  the  letters  and  mail  belonging 
to  the  subscribers  for  which  he  received  $1  for  letters,  and  newspapers 
<50  cents.  Mail  was  delivered  and  separated  generally  in  the  headquarters 
of  those  associations,  and  the  parties  who  had  signed  their  names  came  there 
and  got  their  mail.  When  a  man  from  New  York  was  taken  sick,  a  notifica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  members  that  he  was  sick  in  a  certain  ravine  or  canyon. 
Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  and  take  care  of  hiili,  and  to  nurse 
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him  and  bury  him,  or  procure  medical  attendance  if  necessary.  Chinese,, 
when  they  came  into  the  mines,  noticed  and  became  familiar  with  those 
organizations  of  the  whites,  and  hence  the  basis  of  the  six  companies. 
They  organized  then  their  six  company  associations,  not  organized  in 
San  Fi*ancisco  originally,  but  in  the  mines,  establishing  a  headquarters 
here  where  their  letters  were  sent  from  here  to  the  mines,  the  same  way 
we  were  doing  it.  They  have  kept  up  that  organization  till  this  day,  although 
all  the  other  associations  fell  through  when  the  government  machinery  wa< 
put  in  work,  mails  established,  officers  appointed,  and  a  regular  govern- 
ment,  and  no  further  necessity  for  such  associations.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  six  company  associations  which  does  not  exist  in  any  othei 
country  in  the  world  to  which  the  Chinese  immigrate  but  California. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  they  are  survivors  of  that  original  ? — A.  Yes^ 

Q.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  these  companies  tiy  men  for 
offenses,  that  they  in  fact  make  laws  of  their  own,  have  their  ottu 
sanctions  to  these  laws,  and  inflict  severe  punishment,  and  sometimes  have 
not  hesitated  to  inflict  capital  punishment ;  what  is  your  evidence  on 
that  head  I — A.  It  is  not  true.  I  will  state  that  I  know  that  like  ourselves 
occasionally  they  have  cases  for  arbitration  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  six  companies,  and  they  arbitrate  or  employ  arbitrators,  and  white 
men  are  sometimes  called  in  to  act  with  them  ;  but  as  to  their  trying  a 
man  for  a  criminal  offense,  it  is  not  true,  or  that  they  inflict  punishment. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence,  colonel,  as  to  the  statement  that  women 
are  sold  over  in  China  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  here  ? — A.  That  is 
true ;  women  are  bought  in  China  and  brought  here  for  prostitution.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  we  also  have  a  foreign  association  that  imports 
prostitutes  direct  here  from  France,  for  the  same  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Q.  We  have  in  evidence  that  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  in  a  special 
Sty  notrorro  Sd  ^^^  corrupting  to  the  youth  of  San  Francisco  1 — A.  That  is  not  true.  In 
by  Chinese  order  to  find  these  prostitutes  you  will  have  to  have  a  police  officer.   They 

women.  j^  ^^^  flaunt  before  your  gaze  their  calling  like  the  Europeans.     I  can 

better  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stout,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  page  652,  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  of 
1876.  Dr.  Stout  says :  "  The  hoodlum  boys  go  among  them  and  the  white 
men,  sometimes  sailors,  sometimes  the  wanderers  of  the  coast,  and  th^ 
Spaniards  go  among  them,  and  they  go  more  to  molest  the  women,  to  dis- 
turb them,  than  to  use  them.  And  when  they  use  them  they  do  not  run 
greater  risks  than  in  going  to  other  houses.  When  boys  go  to  them  and 
Syphilis.  get  disease  they  are  of  that  class,  they  would  go  there  or  somewhere  else. 

They  will  be  in  mischief ;  and  where  the  mischief  is  worst,  it  is  the  better* 
for  them,  and  adds  to  their  gratification  while  there.  And  if  they  contract 
their  first  baptism  of  blood  there,  it  is  perhaps  better  than  if  they  should 
contract  it  somewhere  else ;  and  if  it  is  cheaper  it  is  perhaps  better.  The 
statement  that  the  morality  of  our  white  boys  is  corrupted  by  going 
among  the  Chinese  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  They  can  go  further  and  fare 
better.  Very  few  go  among  them  anyhow." 

Q.  Would  you  turn  to  page  672  of  the  same  report  ?  You  will  see  there- 
that  David  C.  Wood,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school 
of  San  Francisco,  was  examined,  and  he  states  that  he  has  an  average  of 
175  boys  under  his  care.  You  will  see  that  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
the  physical  effect  of  the  Chinese  on  the  community,  he  says  i  "  They 
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0- 
introduce  venereal  disease  among  my  boys  ;  there  is  hardly  a  day  since  I 

have  been  at  the  school  that  I  have  not  had  boys  being  treated  by  the 
•doctor  for  these  diseases,  and  they  invariably  got  the  disease  in  China- 
town from  Chinese  prostitutes." — A.  That  is  the  criminal  class  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Stout.  Mr.  "Wood  was  superintendent  of  the  criminal  school — 
prisoners — that  is  my  only  answer.  They  were  not  sent  to  that  institution 
because  they  had  these  diseases.  They  were  sent  there  as  criminals 
belonging  to  the  criminal  classes.  It  is  a  sleinder  to  call  this  class  "  our 
boys." 

Q.  It  has  been  stated,  colonel,  that  when  the  Chinese  quarrel  amongst 
"themselves,  they  are  very  savage  and  violent,  and  use  weapons ;  what  is  your 
•evidence  on  that  head  ?---A.  In  California  there  are  about  1,400  Chinese, 
according  to  my  estimates,  that  are  irresponsible,  vicious,  criminal,  who 
have  no  occupation.  They  are  known  as  highbinders.  Those  men  are  cruel.  Highbinders* 
irresponsible  and  of  the  criminal  class ;  but  take  the  Chinese  character 
-and  people  as  a  whole  they  are  not  savage  or  cruel — they  are  not  savage, 
they  are  timid.  A  hoodlum  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  drive  half  a  dozen 
of  them  from  the  street.  They  avoid  contact ;  they  avoid  difficulty  of  that 
nature,  all  that  is  possible.  As  a  class  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
few  irresponsible  non-working  Chinese  highbinders. 

Q.  Are  those  highbinders  ever  employed  by  the  six  companies  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  have  no  occupation  whatever.  The  six  companies  have  no 
use  for  that  class. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  think  would  be  useful  for  us ; 
vou  know  what  our  object  is  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  we  have  gone  over  all  the 
points. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Benjamin  S.  Brooks,  who  was  examined  before  the 
joint  committee  I — A  I  did, 

Q.  Is  he  alive  ? — A  He  is  dead. 

Q.  What  was  ke  l — A  A  distinguished  lawyer ;  an  old  pioneer ;  a  man 

^of  the  highest   respectability   and  standing  ;  and   by   reference   to  this 

testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  you  will  see  how  strikingly  ho 

brings  out  the  necessity  of  Chinese  labor  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 

and  probably  no  man  in  California  had  studied  its  interests  more  thor- 

-oughly  than  had  Benjamin  S.  Brooks. 


Patrick   Crowlbt,  examined:  CROWLEY. 

•Q.  Your  name,  sir,  is  Patrick  Crowley? — A  Yea. 

^(j.  Jbid  your  position  is  chief  of  police  ? — A  Yes. 

iQ.  Of  San  Francisco  ? — A  Of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  police  I — A.  This  is  Twelreyeanohief 
my  twelth  year  as  chief  of  police.  **'  poUce. 

Q.  And  have  you  hod  during  that  time  oocasion  to  observe  the  habits  of 
the  Chinese  in  San  Fran-isco t— -A.  L have;  yes,  sir. 
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CIdnese  habits  Q,  XJp  to  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act,  what  were  the  habits  of 

bouubie?        '      the  Chinese  1 — A.  Their  manner  and  habits  and  actions  and  everything^ 

else  were  almost  unbearable,  so  much  so  that  it  came  very  near  a  number 

of  times  to  being  the  cause  of  creating  a  bloody  riot — a  fearful  riot.    I  am- 

in  a  position  to  know  that  better  than  any  one  else.    I  have  got  reports 

here  that  would  astonish  the  citizens  if  they  were  made  public.    There 

Secret  societies      were  secret  societies — we  looked  upon  those  people  as  assa^ssins,  for  the- 

toKetfriJof^e^  reason  that  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  discretion  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Cl&iese.  They  were  willing  to  murder  and  rob  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the- 

Chinese.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  there  is  a  class  of  people  here  that  are- 
just  as  much  opposed  as  these  people,  but  they  are  intelligent  and  have 
property  interests  here,  and  did  not  want  to  resort  to  these  means.  They 
wanted  legal  and  peaceable  means  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese.  But 
outside  of  that  there  were  the  working  classes,  for  instance,  and  those- 
people  doing  business,  who  live  on  the  working  classes,  who  did  not  appear 
to  have  patience  and  had  got  up  secret  societies. 

Q.  The   secret  societies  were  made  by  the  whites? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of 
course. 


Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Chinese  were  assassins 
A.  No ;  I   mean  to  say   that  we   looked  upon  those  people   that  were- 
organized  in  that  form  as  assassins. 

Q.  The  whites? — A.  Yes  ;   because  the  law-abiding  people   did   not> 
approve  of  anything  of  that  kind,  although  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Q.  What  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  led  to  this  action  of  the^ 
whites  ? — A.  The  cause  of  it  was  this  :  We  have  you  understand — this  i» 
a  new  country — we  have  a  rising  generation  here  of  young  people,  girls 
and  boys,  that  are  growing   up  here.  Our  manufactures  here  are  very 
scarce,  and  those  employed  in  these  places  are  principally  Chinese.    This 
class  I  have  reference  to  were  born  and  raised  in  the  city,  their  parents. 
£ffect  of  Chinese    are  poor,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  driving  the  women  into  prostitution,  and 
whito^omen  into  ^^®  ^^7^  ^  li^'©  off  prostitution  and  thieving.  The  boys  really  are  to  be^ 
prostitution.  pitied.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  respect- 

able mercliant  here,  who  some  years  ago  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinese,, 
like  myself.  I  know  that  they  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  because  I 
believed  they  were  a  persecuted  race.     That  was  at  the  time  before  they 
had  introduced  themselves  into  manufactures.    He,  Mr.  Taylor,  talked 
with  me  and  said,  "  It  pains  my  heart ;"  and  said  :  "  I  had  ten  or  twelve- 
of  these  people  come  to  me  for  employment ;  what  can  we  do  for  them  ?'^ 
There  are  several  societies  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  relieving- 
this  class  of  people  ;  sending  some  of  them  to  farming  in  the  country,  etc» 
I  will  explain  my  position  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  said,  I  was  friendly 
to  them  at  that  time,  which  is  true.  About  eighteen  years  ago,  the  first 
determined  effort  was  made  against  the  Chinese — as  long  back  as  eighteen 
years  ago.  There  was  a  contract  given,  for  instance,  for  building  a  railroad, 
a  street  railroad,  to  the  Potrero.  Two  men  by  the  name  Myers  and  Weed 
had  the  contract.  They  took  the  contract  on  competition ;  it  was  verjr 
low.  They  employed  white  labor,  and  they  found  they  could  not  carry 
the  contract  without  a  great  loss  to  themselves,  so  they  were  compelled 
White  labor  dis-    ^  discharge  all  the  whites  and  employ  Chinese  labor.  By  doing  that  they 
plAoed  by  Chinese,  could  make  a  profit  on  the  contract.  They  did  do  it,  and  it  raised  quite  an 

excitement.  The  people  rose  up  and  drove  the  Chinese  away  from  there, 
and  the  consequence  was  we  had  a  riot. 
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Q.  Am   I  to  understand  that  the  main  objection  is  that  they  work  ''' tf  J  ^'^v^"®^^ 
cheaper ;  they  undersell  the  white  labor  in  the  labor  market  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  Uvc  75  per  cent 
for  this  reason  :  That  the  Chinese  can  live  ninety  per  cent. — well  seventy-  cheaper, 
five  per  c  ^^nt.  anyhow — and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  they 
can  live  S3venty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  white  men. 

Q.  With  that  exception  is  the  Chinaman  as  good  a  citizen,  as  law-  He  is  not  a  law- 
abiding  I — A.  He  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen.  You  would  be  astonished  the  *  "**  ^  "*• 
way  those  fellows  fight  the  law.  We  have  a  place  in  Chinatown,  a  space 
of  five  blocks  square — ^you  understand  what  a  block  is  ?  In  that  space  there 
are  crowded  about  fifteen  thousand  Chinese ;  in  that  space  of  territory  we 
have  about  eight  policemen.  We  have  only  got  a  population  here  of 
probably,  I  think,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  anyhow. 
We  have  four  hundred  policemen,  that  includes  the  clerks  and  detectives 
and  the  whole  department,  you  understand.  We  have  about  three  hundred 
patrolmen*  The  patrol  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  half  on  duty  at  a 
time.  If  you  will  only  make  a  calculation,  as  the  difference  between,  say, 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  with  a  representation  of  eight  policemen,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  policemen,  there 
is  that  difference.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  requires  that  little  space  to  be 
more  than  double  the  police  to  keep  those  fellows  in  subjection. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  far  larger  number  within  that  space  than  of  whites  in 
any  like  space  ? — A  Of  course  there  is,  but  the  space  is  so  small  it 
ought  not  to  take  so  many  police. 

Q.  It  is  the  number  that  would  require  the  policemen,  not  the  space  I 
— A  Yes,  but  that  little  space  ought  not  to  take  so  many. 

Q.  You  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  by  statistics  as  to  the  Chinese  criminv 
relative  criminality  of  the  Chinese ;  how  do  they  stand  in  that  respect  ? —  «my  other  naUon- 
A.  The  proportion  is  away  above  any  other  nationality.  a^ty. 

Q.  When  you  say  away  above  any  other  nationality,  chief,  do  you 
mean  that,  taking  the  men  of  any  other  nationality,  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  criminals  among  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  think  there  is.  I  look 
upon  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves,  and  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  publicly.  ^SveS"*  °' 

Q.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  white  population  and  count  the 
women  and  children  in.  In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  you  have  to 
take  the  number  of  males.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  Alargernumberol 
criminals  amongst  the  Chinese  males? — A.  There  is  not  any  question  crimmals among 
about  it  at  all.  You  take  the  white  race  and  there  is  a  proportion  of  crime 
amongst  the  females,  when  you  count  the  arrests  for  prostitution  and 
drunkenness,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  find  this  in  my  business.  I  make 
a  distinction  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  We  find  the  percentage 
is  far  smaller  amongst  the  blacks,  as  amongst  the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  You  mean  the  negroes  1 — A.  Yes,  that  is  in  this  country ;  but  they 
tell  me  in  the  south  it  is  different.  But  my  experience  in  this  state  amongst 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  is  that  the  percentage  of  crime  is  far  below  any 
other  with  the  blacks,  and  amongst  the  Chinese  it  is  away  above.  And  They  all  steal. 
Chinese  will  all  steal. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  supply  us  with  some  statistics  under  this  head  1 
— A,  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  it  ready  before  you  go  away.  Here  is  a  specimen 
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Criminal  record. 


nhh{Sf?Smi2li«  ^^  what  I  charge  those  people  with.    Here  are  books  that  are  exclusively 

filled  with  the  photographs  of  Chinese  thieves;  these  are  Chinese  thieves 
every  one  of  them.  I  have  got  a  record  of  every  one  of  them.  [The  chief 
produced  five  books  with  photographs  of  Chinese,  each  one  containing  about 
one  thousand  photographs  J  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  explain.  Those 
are  only  for  the  thieves.  We  do  not  take  the  pictures  for  other  ci-imes. 
Those  are  for  stealing  and  robbery,  and  that  kind  of  thing  only.  We  have 
the  most  complete  record  here  that  they  have  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  fellow  here  [pointing  to  one  of  the  photographs  in  the  book]  we  may 
trace  him  througn  half  a  dozen  countries.  That  is  the  prison  record. 

Q.  A  statement  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  women  are  sold  in  China 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution ;  would  you  be  able  to  give  us  any  evidence 
of  that  ? — A.  That  is  not  susceptible  to  evidence,  but  you  can  rely  that  it 
is  positively  so.  That  is  why  I  suppose  that  any  country  they  get  into, 
they  do  not  care  how  powerful  the  laws  may  be  or  how  well  they  are  exe- 
cuted, the  ingenuity  of  those  people  will  defeat  them. 


Their  Ingenuity 


tE( 


defeats  tne  laws. 


Q.  Another  statement  has  been  made  to  us  that  they  come  here  under 

bondage  to  the  six  companies,  have  you  any  evidence  on  that  head  ? — 

Ther  will  not  testl-  '^'  ^^>  ^^  course  if  we  could  prove  those  things  we  could  break  it  up,  but 

^  wh^  China-    you  cannot  prove  anything  against  them.  You  cannot  get  a  Chinaman  to 

go  into  court  and  testify  ^here  a  Chinaman  is  interested. 


men  are  con 
cemed. 


Prostitation  and 
iU  results. 


Q.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  they  corrupt  the  youth,  the  young 
boys,  have  you  any  testimony  on  that  head  ? — A.  The  only  testimony  we 
have  is  the  hospital,  that  is  all.  They  have  loathsome  diseases  that  they 
get  from  those  women. 

Q.  Are  there  any  number  of  boys  in  the  hospital  with  loathsome 
diseases  ? — A.  There  has  been ;  we  have  them  down  in  the  city  receiving 
hospital,  and  at  their  homes. 

Q.  Did  they  attribute  their  diseased  condition  to  Chinese  women  t^ 
A.  Altogether. 

Oplnm-smoklng  Q-  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Chinese  men  corrupt  the  boys  in  this 

S tSooStttry*"^  respect,  by  teaching  them  to  smoke  opium.    Have  you  any  evidence  on 

that  head  ? — A.  Plenty  on  that  head.  We  get  the  evidence  because  we 
catch  them  in  the  act,  and  convict  them.  It  is  the  greatest  curse  in  the 
country. 

Q.  How  do  you  catch  them  in  the  act  1 — A.  We  catch  them  in  the  opium 
joints. 

Opium  joints.  Q-  You  catch  the  whites  smoking  there  ? — A.  Yes  ;  one  of  these  Chinese 

places.  The  Chinese  receive  the  fees  of  admittance,  and  they  give  them  the 
opium.  It  was  made  a  crime  under  a  city  ordinance  here  to  smoke  opium. 
The  Chinese  tried  to  beat  it  in  another  way,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed 
requiring  them  to  pay  a  very  heavy  license,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  stop 
them. 

Q.  Was  a  special  law  passed  to  deal  with  opium-smoking  ? — A.  Yes. 

Oplnm>Binok!nff  ^*  "^"^  ^^  ^^  '  '^^^  ^  criminal  offense  ? — A.  Yes,  and  we  make  any  quan- 

aortminalo%nce.  tity  of  convictions  under  the  ordinance.   They  become  so  much  accustomed 
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%4>  it,  and  it  takes  audi  a  hold,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  them.  It  is 
%hd  greatest  Tioe  we  have  here  in  this  country  and  all  over  America; 

Q.  When  you  say  "any  quantity  of  convictions,"  could  you  give  us  any  Conrictions 
definite  idea  of  the  number  C— A.  Well,  a  great  number  of  convictions  for  and  women  f^^*^ 
smoking  opium,  against  both  men  and  women.    We  bring  in  as  many  as  opi^un-smoking. 
-^Jurtj  in  one  haul,  so  you  can  judge.   They  just  lay  up  there  naked,  without 
,^  stit^  on  them — men  and  women — ^under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  and 
^tey  are  principally  young  people.     They  do  not  have  any  control  over 
^i^Dselves  at  eJl,  while  they  are  under  its  influence. 

Q.  Is  it  any  worse  than  drinking  whiskey  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  far  worse  than  worse  than  drink* 
ythii^  of  the  kind.  *»«  whiskey. 


Q.  Far  worse  than  whiskey  1 — A  Yes,  sii';  because  a  person  may  become 
i^ddicted  to  whisky  and  there  is  a  chance  at  some  time  or  another  of  reform  ; 
>>ut  when  he  becomes  addicted  to  smoking  opium,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reform  in  them  at  all.    They  die  in  the  insane  asylum — a  great 
many  of  them.     I  presume  if  you  went  to  Stockton  or  Napa,  and  inter- 
viewed the  resident  physician  there,  he  would  tell  you  there  was  a  great 
iQAny  cases  there  caused  by  the  smoking  of  opium. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  would  be  useful  in  forming  a  Chinese  immi^m^ 
judgment  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  Chinese  immigration  uSdesrrable!^ 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  — ^A.  About  four  years  ago — I  do  not  remember  the 
year— the  Restriction  Act  first  went  into  effect,  I  say  1880,  but  it  might 
have  been  1881.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  year  exactly.  There  was 
a  proposition  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  this  State  of 
California,  and  out  of  the  poll  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there 
were  eight  hundred  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration — ^you  see  that  is  an 
immeiise  majority,  eight  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Q.  There  was  a  question  I  intended  to  ask,  it  is  this :  What  has  been  Effects  of  the  Rea> 
the  effect  of  the  Restriction  Act  ?— A.  The  Restriction  Act  has  worked  ^»^ction  Act. 
^lendidly.     Business  has  become  more  prosperous  all  over  this  country, 
particularly  in  San  Francisco,  because  it  has  really  driven  the  Chinese 
away  from    here  and  scattered  them  all  over.     Heretofore  they  were  Chinese  scattered, 
employed  principally  here  in  manufactures  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
&s  they  became  scattered  the  demand  for  Chinese  labor  was  not  so  great, 
and  has  given  the  young  people  a  chance  to  get  into  cigar  factories  and 
shirt  Stories.     It  is  only  a  short  time  ago,  within  the  past  two  or  thi*ee 
weeks,  there  was  some  sixty  Chinese  that  were  discharged,  and  sixty  boys  Chinese  displaced 
and  girls  were  put  in  their  places.   That  was  done  by  the  aid  of  the  best  fXutut^.  ^^^^ 
people  in  this  town.  They  niake  up  the  difference  in  loss  to  the  employers. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  it  has  had  in  relation  to  keeping 
the  peace  ? — A.  A  great  effect.  Those  fellows  at  times  here,  as  far  bcu^k 
V I  remember,  they  had  trouble.  They  are  an  excitable,  desperate  lot 
<rf  fellows  as  you  ever  saw.  You  might  think  they  were  cowardly,  but  they 
&re  not  They  made  a  raid — and  they  commenced  in  a  room  about  thiis 
^  where  they  crowded  in  about  five  hundred,  and  they  cut  each  other 
&U  to  pieces,  and  at  the  great  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  ofS.cers  we  quelled 
them.    They  fight  with  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Q.  With  what  instruments  1 — A.  With  knives  and  iron  bars.     One  Munioroua 
iellow  had  some  eighteen  slashes  about  him  ;  and  they  were  very  bold  here,  weapons. 
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anyhow,  at  one  time.    We  made  raids  on  them  once  in  a  while,  am 
man  would  have  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  or  a  slung  shot,  or  something 
sort.     The  buggers  would  turn  down  the  lights,  and  some  we  woul( 
with  their  weapons  on,  but  they  would  throw  them  away  if  they  ooi 
would  sometimes  take  almost  a  cart-load  to  bring  them  down. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  thing  that  you  would  like  to  say  1 — ^A.  1 
one  thing  that  is  of  more  importance  to  the  whites  in  America,  or 
America,  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  Outside  of  all  oUier  conside 
the  great  objection  to  the  Chinese  is  this :  that  some  years  ago,  th< 
not  great  opposition  to  the  Chinese  for  the  reason  that  people  were 
to  accept  their  services  on  account  of  being  cheap.  They  worked  i 
factories  and  all  kinds  of  factories  here,  you  understand.  The  C 
worked  some  time  till  they  learned  the  business.  When  they  got  the  b 
to  perfection,  they  started  in  on  their  own  account ;  they  sent  to 
and  got  capital  and  the  very  people  that  employed  them  were  driv 
of  business,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  them,  don't  y< 
Therefore  the  capitalists  would  be  hurt  by  them  just  as  well  as  the 
ing  people,  and  every  body — it  drove  them  out  of  the  business. 

Amended  Act  an  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  amended  Act,  which  has  jus 
the^SSsL™^'**^  ^^'^     ^^^  operation  ^--A.  It  has  only  gone  into  operation,  and  the  presu 

is  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  first.  That  shows  in  its^ 
.  objectionable  the  first  Act  was,  and  the  people  were  not  satisfied  \ 

and  wanted  to  have  an  amended  Act. 


Chinese  Btaitinflr 
business  on  their 
own  account  in- 
jures  capitalists. 


Immigrants  not 
allowed  to  come 
without  a  ceitifl- 
cate  well  authen- 
ticated. 


Syivtem  of  identifl- 
catioa  more  per- 
fect. 


Q.  How  was  the  first  Restriction  Act  found  ineffective  ? — A.  ] 
way  :  that  it  exempted,  for  instance,  merchants  and  students,  and  a 
kind  of  thing,  of  course,  which  is  all  right,  I  presume;  but  the  rascal 
advantage  of  it  in  this  way :  that  every  man  that  came  was  a  merch 
a  student.  So  now  in  China  they  have  to  get  a  certificate  fro 
American  authorities,  the  American  minister,  with  well  authent 
evidence. 

Q.  They  have  to  get  that  certificate  from  the  American  minis 
China? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  to  do  that  before? — ^A.  No;  they  got  certi 
there,  but  now  the  minister  has  a  right  to  take  testimony  and  aJ 
kind  of  thing. 

Q.  I  understand    you    to    say    that  the    system  of  identificat 
China  is  now  more  perfect  ? — A.  I  think  it  is.  The  minister  now 
evidence;  and  vouchers  of  a  more  authentic  character  have  to  be  pro 
by  any  Chinaman  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  here. 


SWAN. 


TnreeyM^ft 
ooroner. 


San  Francisco,  July  29th,  1( 
Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Swan,   examined : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  San   Frar.cisco,  doctor? — A.  I 
here  in  January,  1870.    I  arrived  here  fourteen  years  ago. 

Q.  I  understand  you  were  for  some  time  coroner  for  the  citj 
county  of  San  Francisco  1 — A.  Yes ;  I  was  coroner  from  December, 
until  December,  1877 — being  three  years. 
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Q.  In  your  character  of  coroner  you  were  brought  into  special  contact 
with  the  Chinese  1 — A.  Yes,  whenever  a  sudden  death  took  place,  or  any 
case  that  required  a  coroner's  investigation — that  applied  to  the  Chinese 
the  same  as  to  other  nationalities. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigra-  Chinese  tottimonr 
tion  into  British  Columbia,  we  have  visited  San  Francisco  in  order  to  get  J^^^l^.*^ 
what  information  we  could  as  to  the  character  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
here ;  is  there  anything  that  came  before  you,  in  your  office  of  coroner, 
that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  us  in  regard  to  such  enquiry  ? — 
A.  I  consider  Chinese  testimony,  as  far  as  my  three  years  experience 
went,  as  perfectly  unreliable  in  the  case  of  crime — murder,  that  was  all  I 
had  to  deal  with ;  deaths  in  that  way.    A  given  case  being  reported  I 
frequently  found  Chinamen  who  where  near  the  spot ;  claimed  to  have 
witnessed  the  whole  transaction  ;  gave  graphic  Accounts  ;  these  would  be 
among  the  witnesses  on  the  formal  inquest.  On  appearing  .they  would 
intimate  that  they  did  not  understand  English,  and  through  the  interpreter 
would  say  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  af&ir,  and  upon  asking  him 
indistinct  terms,  through  the  interpreter  :  "Did  you  not  yesterday  at  such 
a  time,  tell  that  man  (pointing  to  my  deputy)  so  and  so  ? "  The  reply 
would  be:  "  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said."  I  never  succeeded  in 
fastening  a  crime  on  a  Chinaman  through  Chinese  testimony  but  once^.  a  man  oonTicted^ 
In  that  case  the  witness  was  a  little  Chinese  girl,  old  enough  to  be  intelli-  Seto^SonTof  •. 
gent ;  too  young  to  understand  the  danger  she  was  running  in  testifying.  Chinese  glrL 
That  man  was  hun^. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  danger  she  was  running  in  testif png  ? "  Danger  in  giving 
—A.  As  she  was  giving  her  testimony,  and  she  was  asked  to  point  out  the  ^"^' 

man  that  she  saw  do  the  act,  out  of  a  number  of  Chinamen  that  were 
there,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  the  man  and  says  :  "  him. "  As  soon  as 
she  said  this  he  jumped  right  to  his  feet,  and  said  something  to  her  in 
Chinese.  She  started  back  with  a  great  deal  of  terror,  and  went  into  the 
arms  of  some  bystander,  or  bysitter  I  should  say.  This  was  at  the  inquest. 
The  accused  jumped  right  out  of  his  chair  and  started  across  the  room, 
and  I  asked  the  interpreter  what  he  said  in  his  Chinese.  The  interpreter 
said  he  had  said  :  "  You  had  better  shut  up."  Of  course  this  is  all  an  opinion 
of  mine,  for  the  girl  was  very  much  frightened,  and  on  enquiry  I  got  hold 
of  this  idea  that  she  was  threatened  ;  and  the  remark  was  made  by  the 
^^ese  police  officer — I  mean  the  officer  that  was  on  the  beat  in  China- 
town—that if  the  girl  had  been  older,  and  understood,  we  could  not  have 
gotten  anything  out  of  her,  on  account  of  the  danger  that  she  ran  in 
testifying  against  this  man. 

Q.  Could  yon  be  more  specific  as  to  the  danger  she  ran  t — A.  I  should  AasaarinatioaJ^    ' 
consider  that  she  ran  the  danger  of  assassination. 

Q.  By  whom  t — A.  By  this  man's  friends  or  acquaintances;  and, as  I  say,' 
^  these  matters  are  simply  matters  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  bring  you 
specific  proofs  about. 

Q.  While  yon  were  coroner,  did  you  have  many  cases  of  violent  deaths  ?'^IJ2^J?i*'j^ 
in  Chinatown  t — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  good  many  ;  but  after  we  hung  this  man  witaeas's  temol 
^J>epe  was  not  any  for  two  years — ^no  murders.  That  is  my  recollection ;  office. 
^  this  happened  seven  years  ago.  I  think  there  were  no  Chinese  murders 
— Uuit  is,  that  came  to  our  knowledge — for  two  years. 
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Q.  During  the  first  year  yon  were  coroner,  were  there  a  good  many 
A.  There  was  quite  a  number  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  while  I  was 
coroner — iib&t  this  two  years  includes  all  of  my  term.  That  is  what  I 
believe  the  record  calls  for.  I  think  there  was  a  part  of  these  two  years 
would  come  into  my  term. 


Q.  Have  you  got  the  official  statistics  in  your  possession 
got  the  whole  number  of  cases  that  occurred. 


I  have 


'^8tati8tic8  of  mnr^ 
■den.  sudden 
"deatiia  and  aooi* 
^ents. 


Q.  Would  you  give  it  to  us,  please  t — A.  This  includes  all  the  Chinese 
cases,  whether  murder  or  sudden  death,  or  from  accident.  Here  I  might 
say  that  you  can  get  the  exact  figures,  and  all  the  particulars,  at  the 
coroner's  office,  for  they  are  all  kept  there.  Mine  are  only  taken  from  my 
annual  report.  While  we  go  into  office  on  the  first  of  December,  our  report£ 
run  from  the  first  of  July  till  the  next  first  of  July,  so  that  I  would  give 
in  my  first  report  only  one  half — that  is  for  my  own  self  and  the  other 
half  for  my  predecessor.  So  that  the  last  six  months  of  my  office  is  reported 
by  my  successors,  but  from  1874  to  1875 — July  to  July — out  of  297  casea 
investigated  there  were  twelve  Chinese  cases.  There  is  the  table  [showing 
book].  The  birth  place  is  given.  In  1876  and  1876,  out  of  321  cases  there 
were  22  Chinese  cases.  In  1876  and  1877  out  of  200  cases  there  were  43 
Chinese  cases.  That  includes  accidents  £knd  everything. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  can  get  full  particulars,  if  it  should  strike  us  as  of 
importance,  for  every  year,  from  the  municipal  reports,  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — A.  Yes;  but  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  special  law  passed  in 
1872 ;  and  these  peculiar  reports,  and  my  action,  were  all  under  the  new 
law  passed  in  1872;  and  there  has  been  full  and  complete  records  ever 
since.  When  I  took  hold  of  the  office  I  opened  a  new  set  of  books,  and 
they  have  been  kept  up ;  and  you  can  find  there  not  only  the  record  but 
everything — the  man's  name  and  the  crime  charged,  and  also  the  whole 
testimony  on  file,  and  the  whole  business. 

.An  unseen  power       Q.  jg  there  anything  else,  doctor,  that  you  have  to  say  that  you  think 

would  be  of  use  to  us  1 — A.  When  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of  one  particular 
man,  we  always  went  to  the  interpreter  of  the  company  he  belonged  to, 
•and  the  impression  left  on  us  by  dealing  with  him,  and  by  other  facts,  was 
that  there  was  some  power  behind  that  we  could  not  grasp  nor  understand. 


BROOKS. 


San  Franoisco,  July,  30th,  1884 
Charles  Woloott  Brooks,  examined : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  sir? — A.  I 
came  out  in  1852  first. 

Q.  Are  you  an  Englishman  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  born  in  Boston,  or  the 
suburbs  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  China  t — A.  I  have  made  a  good  many  trips 
there. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  the  representative  of  the  Japanese  €k>vemmeiit 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  considerable  time  f — -A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  eonsul 
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leventeen  years,  and  two  years  I  was  connected  with  the  diplomatic 
ffiiTice— travelling.  I  was  attached  to  the  embassy  accredited  to  the 
fifteen  treaty  powers,  for  the  revision  of  treaties. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  character  of  the  Chinese  who  immigrate  to  studied  Chinese 
this  coast  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  thrown  a  good  deal  with  them.  I  character. 
understand  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  I  first  began  to  study  the  habits 
of  orientals  before  I  came  to  California,  when  I  resided  in  Calcutta,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  any  people  you 
must  understand  their  motives  of  action;  to  understand  those  it  was  ne- 
cessorj  to  study  their  religion — not  in  order  to  adopt  it,  but  to  know  what 
Djotives  governed  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  statements  have  been  made  to  ns  that  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants  in  California  are  a  detriment  to  the  community,  partly  by   reason 
of  their  competition  with  white  labor,  partly  by  reason  of  their  vicious 
character,  and  partly  because  the  wealth  they  gained  they  carry  back  to 
China.    We  should  be  glad  to  get  your  evidence  on  all  these   heads  % — A. 
No  Chinese  ever  come  from  China  to  the  United  States.     None  after  my 
knowledge.     They  all  come  from  the  British  Province  of  Hong  Kong. 
Giina  is  not  the  name  of  the  country — it  is  Ta  Tsin.     Natural  emigration  Natural  Immi^ra-^ 
and  cooiie-trade  ore  two  very  different  things;  one  comes  voluntarily,  the  H25*"^  coolie 
other  is  a  trade  in  labor.    The  United  States  has  always  invited  immigror 
tion.    Coimtries  with  smaller  temtory,  more  thickly  settled,  have  encou- 
raged emigration.     The  United  States  has  ten  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  California  only  two  and  a  half  to  the  square  mile — about.  The  money 
markets  and  the  labor  markets  have  been  considered  open  markets.  Certain 
duties  in  every  country  must  be  performed  cheaply,  and  cheap  labor  is  cheap lahorneccxh 
necessary.     Intelligence  is  the  standard  of  labor  value — the  measure  of  s^JT- 
power  in  races.     The  Chinese  come  to  this  country  from  a  very  old  and 
highly-cultured  race.     They  have  great  adaptability,  nicety  of  execution, 
and  furnish  a  great  many  faithful  laborers  ;  but  no  country  should  be 
judged  entirely  by  a  limited  number  of  its  people.     The  better  classes  in 
Cliina  rarely  go  abroad,  and  never  emigrate.     Those  who  are  well  oli  are 
satisfied  to  remain   at  home.  Tiie  character  of  the  emigration  is  therefore  Those  who  omi- 
cntirely  composed  of  persons  who  go  abroad  to  better  their  cDndition,  to  S^o,^?"**  tobet> 
earn  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  return  home  and  live  in  a  condi-  dition. 
tion  of  iiid  pendence.     Three  hundred  dollai'S  is  generally  considered  suffi-  in  china  $300 

cieat  capital  to  support  an  ordinary  laboring  man  on  his  return  to   China,  pifflcient  capital 
'V  i_        J    1  -e  J      i_-ij  ^        0.    1  fornlabonngmaa, 

Alany  who  come  abroad  leave  wife  and   children   or  parents  at  hone,  to L. eon. 
requiring  assistance,  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  and  I 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  do  so,  I  am  assured  by  the  leading  Chi- 
nese merchants  and  mana^-ers  of  the  six  Chinese  companies  here,  that  the 
average  Chinaman  who  sends  home  money  at  all  sends  home  about  thirty 
uollars  a  year.     This   would  be  the  extent  of  the  drain  on  the  country 
in  hollion,  against  which  the  country  receives  the  labor  of  one  man  for  a 
y«ir,  and  the  various  industries   of  the  country,  necessary  to  the  support 
of  that  man,    are  patronized   to  the   extent  necessary  for  his  support 
and  transportation.     The  average   Chinaman  returns  home  in  five  years,  x^ey  return  homa. 
luost  of  them  to  remain,  although  many,  including  generally  those  best  JSj?^?/®'^"'  gene- 
educated,  return  from  preference — I  would  say  have  latterly  returned 
from  preference.     It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  govern  a  people  who  speak   £kn 
entirely  diffisrent  language,  and  whose  habits  are  so  entirely  at  variance 
vitli  our  own.     As  a  question  of  political  economy  we  may  well   examine 
into  the  policy  of  introducing  a  new  race,  differing  in  features,  taste,  and 
religion.     Mind  is  the  standard  of  quality  in  man,  and  largely  determines 
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No  nation  desires 
immigration  that 
will  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  its 
own  laboring 
classes. 


The  Chinese  come 
here  to  make 
■  money. 


Population  of 
Oumo. 


Their  earlj  immi- 
gration supple- 
mented ratner 
than  supplanted 
our  laborers. 


Tne  presence  of 
the  uhinoso  as 
monopolists  objec* 
tionable. 


his  position  in  life,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  universal  law.  No 
nation  desires  immigration  that  will  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  its  own 
laboring  classes.  The  question  then  arises  :  Is  that  the  efiect  of  the  pre- 
sent immigration  from  China  ?  For  of  nations  it  is  true  as  well  as  of  all 
things  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  that  each  must  progress  or 
perish.  Now,  if  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  impeded,  we  will  say  by  an 
objectionable  immigration,  it  must  be  stopped,  or  the  nation  will  go 
backwards.  The  Chineso  come  here  because  it  pays  them  to  come.  They 
come  to  earn  money,  and  their  ultimate  idea  is  to  return  home  in  better 
circumstances  than  they  came.  This  naturally  leads  to  great  economy  and 
thrift.  The  early  immigration  from  China  labored  for  much  less  wages 
than  our  own  people  could  aiTord  to,  but  when,  by  the  revision  of  treaties, 
their  coming  was  stopped,  those  here  were  soon  able  to  command  wages 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  is  paid  to  Americans  for  similar  service. 
China  has  a  population  of  over  four  hundred  millions.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  fiinures  in  1842  if  you  want. 

Q.  Yes ;  please  do  sot — A.  The  figures  were  413,267,030,  but  this  com- 
prises a  vast  variety  of  peoples  belonging  to  seventeen  or  more  provinces, 
under  different  viceroys,  and  it  is  only  from  the  Province  of  Quang  Tung — 
popularly   called  Canton — ^that  any  immigration  has  come  to   America. 
How  far  the  desire  to  come  here  may  in  time  spread,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  such  is  the  fact  at  present ;  therefore  the  question  of  immigration 
only  concerns  the  single  province  of  Quang  Tung.    The  central  govern- 
ment of  China  is  over  these  different  provinces,  but  its  power  is  very 
limited.    The  early  immigration  came  to  supplement  rather  than  to  sup- 
plant our  laborers.    When  it  came  it  was  very  much  needed.    With  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  California  it  is  now  claimed  that  we  do  not  need  it, 
and  that  any  renewal  of  Chinese  immigration  would  tend  to  lower  the 
standard  of  wages  obtained  by  American  laborers.    It  is  the  pride  of  the 
United   States   that   they  are  enabled  to  pay  higher  wages   for  labor, 
through  the  great  bounty  of  nature,  and  their  great  territorial  advan- 
tages and  natural  wealth,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.    Thus  the 
laborer  is   enabled  to  educate  his  family  and  acquire  more  home  comforts ; 
he  is,  in  fact,  raised  to  a  higher  condition  of  existence  than  is  possible 
under  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.    This  same  thing  applies  to  Canada 
exactly.    If  the  Chinese  coming  into  the  country  are  limited  in  number  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  a  new  country,  and  are  able  to  command  wages 
equally  with  American  labor,  the  only  question  then  involved  would  be 
whether  their  presence  would  crowd  out  a  corresponding  amount  of  home 
labor?     With  the  enormous  territory   of  the  United  States  at  present 
unoccupied,  and    only    waiting  labor  to  develop  its   resources,  this   can 
hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection  at  present.   But  the  presence  of  too  many 
Chinese,  especially  if  they  attempt  an  internal  self-government — imperinm 
in  i/nperio — by  which  they  farm  out  fishing  grounds,  and  district  the 
cities  for  wash-houses,  forming  combinations  and  interfering  with  avenues 
of  labor  needed  for  the  proper  support  of  our  own  people,  their  presence 
is  objectionable.    All  civilized  nations  have  proclaimed  against  exclusive- 
ness,  and  mixture  seems  to  be  an  element  in  progress;  but  as  every  home 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself,  socially,  morally,  and  industrially,  against  all 
outside    interference,  so  a  nation,  througli  its  goverimient,  is  bound  to 
protect  all  proper  industries  in  process  of   development   within  its  terri- 
tory. Conditions  may  exist  when  the  accession  of  Chinese  aid  in  the  labor 
market  may  protect  and  also  increase   the  American  labor  required,  our 
people  becoming  directors,  and  the  more  menial  duties  necessary  to  jBxist- 
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-ence  may  be  performed  by  laborers  with  less  intelligence.  We  often  blame 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  for  the  errors  and  faults  of  an  individual.    When 
anything  bad  occurs  it  is  said  :  '^  a  Chinaman  did  it/'  therefore  the  whole 
race  suifers  in  public  estimation  for  the  wrong-doing  of  an  individual.  We 
should  judge  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.  Moderate  immigration  of  really  good  ^SSonS  Kood" 
men  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  desirable,  but  no  question  can  men«  under  cer- 
exist  but  that  excessive  immigration  of  an  inferior  class  is  a  decided  curse.  dSSwSe!  but  ex- 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  has  caused  the  £?*'Y  *"f"l*^" 
growth  of  what  is  termed  the  "  hoodlum  "  element  in  this  city,  but  we  claas  a  decided 
must  remember  that  all  great  seaport  towns  have  a  similar  element.    Bal-  °'"*®* 
timore  has  its  ^' plug-uglies  "  and  its  ^*  dead-rabbits,''  as  they  call  them ; 
Kew  York  has  its  "  roughs;"  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  our  trades-unions,  in  forbidding  shops  from  taking  over  a  limited 
number  of  white  apprentices,  has  prevented  the  sons  of  the  very  mecha- 
nics therein  employed  from  learning  trades,  and  has  thereby  thrown  them 
upon  the  world  as  hoodlums.    If  such  be  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
.so,  our  own  autocratic  labor  leagues  are  equally  or  more  to  blame  than 
Chinese  immigration  for  the   presence   of   hoodlums   amongst   us.    The  Hoodlums. 
Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  come  mostly  from  six  districts  in  the 
province  of  Quang  Tung,  and  those  six  districts  have  formed  companies, 
or  rather  clubs,  in  this  city,  having  managers  and  regular  business  bureaus 
and   arbitration  tribunals.    By  some  Americans  it  is  claimed  that  they  at 
times  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction.    This  is  denied  by  the  Chinese,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  prove  even  if  it  be  so.    These  companies  are  organized  The  six  comTMmies 
for  benevolent  purposes.  A  small  fee  is  received  from  each  person  ioinine,  or»an*^  'or  be- 
and  in  consideration  of  which  the  club  agrees  to  take  care  of  him  in  sick- 
ness, and  should  he  die  to  send  his  bones  home  to  his  native  place.    The 
six  companies,  whose  headquarters  are  in  California,  but  whose  members 
are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  have  a  membership  approximat- 
ing as  follows  : — 

Sam  Yup 10,100 

Yung  Yo 12,200 

Kong  Chow 15,000 

King  Yeung 75,000 

Yan  Wo 4,300 

Hop  Wo 34,000 

Total 148,000 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  in  regard  to  crowding  together  of  Chinamen  person- 
Chinese  in  houses,  and  they  are  alleged  to  be  uncleanly  in  their  habits.  ^^  clean. 
Like  every  nation,  the  poorer  classes,  from  necessity,  have  not  the  facilities 
for  cleanliness  that  those  have  who  are  better  off.  It  is  ray  opinion, 
from  observation,  that  as  soon  as  a  Chinaman  gets  a  little  forehanded,  he  is 
very  particular  in  regard  to  his  personal  cleanliness.  Few  nations  wash 
their  bodies  more  frequently  than  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand  the 
clothing  of  the  laborers  is,,  like  that  of  our  own  laborers,  often  worn  a 
iong  time.  The  houses  of  those  who  are  well  off  are  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, but  the  poor  are  crowded  together  in  unhealthy  localities.  Nearly  all 
■of  the  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco  are  crowded  into  six  or  seven  blocks, 
where  houses  let,  to  Chinese,  for  double  and  treble  the  rent,  which  far 
superior  houses  in  other  localities  rent  for.  Many  of  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  complaints  of  Chinese  appear  on  our  assessment  books  as  owners 
of  such  houses  and  receive  these  extraordinary  rents.  In  regard  to  their 
honesty,  the  woi*d  of  a  Chinese  merchant  is  generally  as  good  as  histbond. 
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Chinese  history. 


I  think  their  mercantile  integrity  will  compare  favorably,  if  it  is  not 
superior,  to  that  of  our  own  average  merchant.  But  among  the  lower  classes^ 
the  same  temptations  exist  as  among  a  similar  class  of  our  own  people^. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  as  a  whole,  but  they  should 
be  described  in  detail,  and  I  think  each  class,  when  compared  with  a  like 
class  among  our  own  people,  would  appear  much  better  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Their  exercise  of  judicial  powers  within  the  territory  of  another 
country  is  but  the  exercise  of  that  extra-territoriality  which  western 
nations  have  claimed  on  oriental  soil,  and  to-day  all  offenses  of  Americans 
in  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  many  other  countries,  are  tried  before 
American  consuls,  and  appealed  through  the  United  States  minister  ta 
the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  simply  extra- 
territoriality in  practical  operation;  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  a 
foreign  language  naturally  leads  them  to  courts  where  they  can  freely 
express  themselves.  Municipal  laws  properly  enforced  may  correct  all 
existing  evils.  Were  the  Chinese  laborers  obliged  to  keep  their  quarter  in 
the  order  in  which  we  find  those  of  American  laborers,  if  each  were  to 
occupy  a  separate  room,  with  proper  ventilation  and  sanitary  appliances, 
all  of  the  evils  of  uncleanliness  would  vanish,  or  certainly  would  be  no 
greater  than  those  found  in  certain  portions  of  every  large  city. 

In  mental  training  the  Chinese  are  not  an  inferior  race.  As  a  people 
they  are  in  about  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  11th  century.  With  west- 
em  education  Chinese  labor  may  readily  rise  to  our  standard.  They  prac- 
tice greater  economy  ;  our  people  desire  and  have  greater  comforts.  Every 
Chinaman  returning  to  his  own  country  becomes  a  missionary  of  western 
civilization;  and  in  a  broad  humanitarian  view  of  the  subject  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  good  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  continent  will  prove  to  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  returning  Chinaman  becomes  a  missionary  of  western 
civilization,  cultivating  new  desires  and  aspirations,  which  will  in  time 
permeate  to  every  section  of  that  vast  empire,  which  comprises  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
nation  extant,  and  have  been  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  of  exclusiveness 
for  many  thousands  of  years.  If  we  admit  that  geology  teaches  that 
the  world  has  been  created  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  China  has  been  peopled  for  at  least  a 
million  of  years.  Chinese  history  claims  to  go  back  with  a  clear 
consecutive  record  to  3588  B.C.,  while  the  m3rthical  period  runs 
back  for  more  than  one  million  years,  wherein  races  and  dynasties 
are  designated  under  names  that  are  ascribed  to  individuals.  Such 
very  ancient  history  is  naturally  obscured  by  fables,  errors  and  trans- 
positions ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  were  uncontrolled  by  foreign 
influence  for  about  360,000  years,  showing  in  their  nature  the  perpetuity 
of  principles  now  so  deeply  implanted  as  to  be  not  easily  eradicated. 
Industrious  and  frugal  habits,  are  characteristics  which,  when  slowly  built 
up,  are  likely  to  stand  firm  amid  any  changes  of  condition.  They  have 
grown  up,  and  generally  continued,  under  patriarchal  rule.  Defensive 
wars,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  attendant  evils  of  corruption,  have  at 
times  nearly  depopulated  the  great  plateau  where  the  nation  is  said  to  hare 
been  founded.  In  time  their  ancestors  were  conquered  by  barbarians  com- 
ing from  the  South,  then  by  Thibetian  hordes  from  deserts  on  the  East^ 
and  more  recently  by  a  southern  irruption  from  India.  Each  new  element, 
thus  in  turn  absorbed  into  the  population,  introduced  slight  changes  along 
the  fixed  limits  of  its  progress;  but  individuals  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion were  trained  to  follow  the  exact  calling  of  their  progenitors,  and  a 
frozen  conservatism  prevailed.     The  present  marked  emigration  of  young^ 
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men  from  China  to  other  countries,  is  formimr  the  nucleus  of  a  youmr  and  Chinese  emigra- 
progressive  {Murty  in  China,  who  desire  to  catch  up  with,  and  keep  abreast  nucleus  of  a  young 
of  the  times.     A  desire  to  emerge  from  the  seclusion  of  their  dark  ages  of  ^rty  U?C^r^ 
history,  will  tend  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  much  past  conservatism, 
when  the  wonderful    inventions   of  western  progressive  civilization  are 
%'oluntarily  Introduced,  and  availed  of,  in  the  homes  of  travelled  Chinese, 
educated  and  trained  abroad.     Such  a  result  seems  further  assured,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  action  of  mind  is  progressive,  and  all  who  go  abroad 
leave  China  in.  full  expectation  of  returning  home.  Thus  a  vast  and  seclud- 
ed nation  is  gradually  awakening  to  new  life,  and  developing  germs  calculat- 
ed to  centralize  its  national  strength.  This  new  and  momentous  movement 
of  Chinese,  is  but  an  initial  step  in  the  approaching  enlightenment  of  a 
secluded  race,  destined  by  a  wise  Providence  to  make  its  impress  on  the 
future  history  of  nations.     In  a  most  remarkable  degree,   they  inherit  SSJiy'^eveloDed 
largely    developed    brain-power,    evolved  and  built  up  through   ages   of  bi3n-power. 
constant  application,  culture  and  severe  mental  training  in  a  land  where 
parental  obedience  is  supplemented  by  ancestral  worship.     Thus  they  are 
mentally  and  ethnologically  well  fitted,  under  new  conditions  and  different 
direction,  to  assume  and  maintain  a  strong  national  position,  in  the  future 
industrial,  commercial  and  political  history  of  our  globe. 

At  any  rate  centuries  of  isolation  have  rendered  the  people  highly  con-  J^f *'2'^®u^' 
servative.  In  different  parts  of  China  the  people  speak  different  languages,  rendered  them 
and  Chinese  residing  in  one  province  are  totally  unable  to  converse  with  co'>»e''vatlve. 
those  residing  in  some  others.     The  educated  classes  are  mostly  followers 
of  the  doctrines   promulgated    by   Confucius,    while  many  of  the  lower 
classes  are  Buddhists.  The  books  which  most  largely  influence  the  Chinese  Lj^ra^ure. 
character  and  mind  are  the  Le-ke  one  of  the  Five  Books  of  King  and  the 
Analects  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.     The  presence  of  what  are  termed 
heathen  temples  or  Joss-houses,  in  our  midst,  is  deplored  by  Christians,  'doi  worship. 
hut  the  public  generally  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Chinese  Joss  is 
the  devil,  or  evil  spirit,  and  that  the  worship  accorded  to  him  is  mock- 
worship.     In  other  words  they  conciliate  the  evil  spirit,  believing  that 
God,  the  Grood  Father  of  all,  loves  His  children,  and  they  should  love  Him 
in  return.   He  requires  no  conciliation.   Hence  all  worship  in  these  temples 
is  not  what  may  be  termed  true  worship.     It  is,  however,  customary  to 
have  mediums,  gifted  with  power  to  communicate  with  spirits,  as  priests, 
in  many  temples,  and  planchette  is  probably  thousands  of  years  old.  These 
temples  all  have   boxes   containing  white  sand  on  which   it  is  claimed 
answers  to  spiritual  questions  are  traoed.     The  questioner  usually  writes 
his  questions  on  vermilion  paper,  which  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  prepared 
for  burning  prayers.     The  answer  is  then  traced  in  sand  in  the  presence 
of  the  medium  or  priest. 

In  regard  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  large  Chinese  element  to  enter  Requirements  of 
as  a  factor  in  our  population,   it  is  well   for  us  to  consider  first,  the  Sce^o^e^on-*^" 
requirements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  physical  relations  of  the  two  siderod  before 
races  to  the  soil  they  now  inhabit.  The  Anglo-Saxons  are  generally  admitted  influx  of  Chinese. 
by  scientific  men  to  represent  the  highest  existing  type  of  the  human  race. 
Tliey,  therefore,  require  conditions  for  their  existence  which  other  races  do 
not.     It  is  only  within  certain  isothermal  lines  that  this  race  can  acquire 
its  highest  development.     In  the  frozen  north  it  perishes  ;  in  the  malarial 
districts  of  tropical  and  equatorial  regions  it  cannot  long  sustain  itself. 
The  belt  of  habitable  earth  situated  within  proper  degrees  of  latitude,  or 
at  suitable  altitudes  for  its  proper  development  is  exceedingly  limited.    In 
turning  aroupd  a  globe  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
a  large  proportion  is  situated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  a  small 
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part  in  Asia.  Much  within  these  parallels  is  water,  and  in  Asia  specially 
we  find  deserts,  and  large  areas  of  low  swamp  land  through  which  run, 
swamp  rivers,  whose  exhalations  cause  fevers  among  persons  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  Chinese,  not  having  as  white  a  skin  as  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
are  enabled  to  live,  and  through  centuries  have  become  inured  to  the 
conditions  of  these  low  swampy  lands.  They  are  happy,  and  prosper  where 
the  Anglo-Saxon  could  not  long  exist.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  only 
exist  within  a  given  area  of  this  earth,  it  is  right  that  that  portion  which  is 
best  suited  to  his  development,  and  through  him  to  the  advancement  of 
the  whole  human  race,  should  be  preserved  for  his  use.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  Australia,  South  America,  and  a  small  portion  of  South 
Africa,  offer  to  him  favorable  localities,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
temperate  zone  in  that  hemisphere  is  covered  by  the  ocean.  It  therefore 
seems  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  preserve  for  our  own  race  those 
portions  of  territory  which  seem  to  have  been  given  us  ^as  our  natural 
residence,  and  while  commercially  and  diplomatically  friendly  to  China, 
and  all  other  nations,  we  should  not  allow  our  natural  habitation  to  pass 
from  our  control,  or  be  unduly  encroached  upon. 

In  regard  to  outrages  that  are  sometimes  said  to  occur,  where  Chinamen 
attack  our  people,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  done  in  self-defence  ; 
and  the  lower  orders  of  our  citizens,  who  abuse  and  maltreat  inoffensive 
Chinamen,  because  of  their  nationality,  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
when  their  victims  attempt  retaliation.  My  observation  has  been  that 
they  are  long  suffering ;  aiming  to  avoid  trouble  on  all  occa.sions  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  natural  emigration  and  a  coolie-trade  ;  are  those 
who  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  mostly  coolies — that  is  to  say,  would  you 
consider  their  coming  here  as  part  of  the  coolie  trade  1 — A.  To  answer 
that  question  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  word  "  coolie."  The  word 
"  coolie  "  is  a  Sanscrit  word  which  simply  means  "  lalwrer  ;  "  now  "coolie- 
trade  "  is  a  trade  in  laborers.  It  has  always  been  against  the  principles  of 
the  United  States  to  authorize  labor  contracts,  consequently  any  Chinese 
coming  to  this  country  under  labor  contracts,  come  under  contracts  that 
cannot  be  enforced  after  they  have  landed.  Nearly  all  who  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  are  laborers  or  coolies,  but  comparatively  few  come  under 
labor  contracts,  in  fact  no  more  so  than  Irishmen  came  originally  to  the 
United  States  when  railroad  companies  agreed  to  employ  them  in  building 
railroads. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  Hong  Kong  is  a  British  province,  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  it  is  a  British  colony  ? — A.  It  has  a  Governor  CJeneral. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  Chinamen  in  that  colony  British  subjects! — 
A.  After  they  have  resided  there  a  certain  length  of  time.  That  question 
has  been  adjudicated  upon  within  three  months. 

Q. — Do  I  understand  that  all  the  Chinese  come  from  the   Island  of 
Hong  Kong — that  is,  from  a  crown  colony  of  Great  Britain  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  for  1883,  the  population  of  Hong 
Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  establisment,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  1881,  was  160,402  of  whom  there  were  : 

Chinese,  males 109,013 

"        females 43,^90 

Total 152,412 


Nearly  all  who 
come  are  coolies, 
but  do  not  come 
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The  total  population,  the  book  goes  on  to  say,  in  1871,  was,  123,978,  the 

increase  in  ten  years  having  been  36,504.    Now,  is  it  your  opinion,  as  one 

who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  ethnology,  that  the  Chinese  in  that 

Island  could  increase  in  the  course  of  ten  years  by  some  30,000,  and  yet 

spare  the  amount  of  emigrants  that  they  sent  to  British  Columbia  and  They  come  into 

to  California,  and  elsewhere  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  they  come  into  Hong  Kong  ^™^ini/"*"* 

from  the  whole  province  of  Quang  Tung,  whicli  is  across  only  a  few  miles 

of  wat«r,  over  on  the  mainland. 

Q.  That  answer  accords  with  the  book  entirely.  I  read  here  on  page  Annual  uveraire 
672  :  "There  is  a  constant  flow  of  emigration  from  China,  passing  through  ^als  hS^*^ 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  eight  years  from  1872  to  1879  there  passed  through 
Hong  Kong  annually  upwards  of  12,000  emigrants,  the  majority  going  to 
the  United  States"? — A.  From  my  observation  and  information  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  average  arrivals  of  Chinese  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  or  in  the  United  States,  has  been  about  14,000  a  year,  and 
about  10,000  a  year  have  gone  back,  leaving  a  gain  of  about  4,000  a  year. 

Q,  You  say  the  immigrants  come  here  to  enable  them  to  obtain  money  $300  sufficient  to 
to  live  in  China  independently.    Would  $300  be  sufficient  to  support  a  t^^^^J^,  ***^™'* 
laborer  in  China  ;  do  I  understand  that  $300  would  be  sufficient  capital  ? 
— A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  that  the  interest  on  that  would  support  a  laborer  and  his  wife 
for  life  t — A.  I  would  not  say  his  wife.  He  will  probably  do  a  little 
something. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  I'eturii  that  is  usually  received  in  China 
for  capital  ? — A.  It  is  often  one  per  cent,  a  month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $36  a  year.  Do  you  think  a  Chinaman  could  live  on 
$36  a  year? — A.   Easily,  I  should  think,  in  China. 

Q.   You  used  the  phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest."     This  is  Herbert  Explanation  of 
Spencer  and  Darwin's  phrase.     The  phrase  has  been   used  by  other  wit-  ^?£^?SSe  flt^**^ 
nesses,  and  in  the  pamplets  and  speeches  I  have  read  on  the  subject  it  ^^^" 
constantly  comes  up,  in  different  senses.     In  what  sense  do  you  use  the 
phrase  ? — A.  That  race  which  is  best  adapted  intellectually,  morally  and 
physically  to  sustain  itself  against  all  adverse  conditions  of  environment, 
and  best  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  those  conditions  which  are  favorable, 
need  fear  no  permanent  injury  while  it  retains  these  qualities.  The  Chinese 
brain  will,   in  many  cases,  weigh  more  than  the  brain  of   the  average  weight  oj  a  Chi- 
Anglo-Saxon,  therefore  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  contend  with  naman's  brain. 
a  race  capable  of  great  intellectual  development  and  culture. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  now  hold,  sir? — A.  I  am  secretary  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Q.  I  understand  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  Chinese 
question  1 — A.  I  have  watched  it  pi-etty  carefully  for  alx)ut  thirty-five 
vears. 

Q.  Have  you  written  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  races  of  the  East  ?  Pamphlota  on  tho 
— A-  I  have  communicated  a  good  many  papers  on  the  early  migrations  Eaftera^rac^ 
of  the  races,  and  I  have  a  few  now  with  me.  One  is  "  The  Origin  of  the 
Chinese  Race,"  the  other  '^Japanese  Wrecks  stranded  and  picked  up 
adrift  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  another  is  "Eiarly  Discoveries  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific,"  and  I  am  very  glad  to  present 
them  to  the  Commission. 
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International 
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Q.  Mr.  Brooks,  are  you  the  Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  referred  to  in 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  StateK,"  Volume 
v.,  page  51 1 — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  he  speaks  here  of  you  as  a  most  learned  gentleman  and  spe- 
cially well  versed  in  Oriental  lore.  The  Commission  is  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  us,  and  the  very  valuable  evidence  you 
have  contributed,  and  for  these  books.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — 
A.  Only  this :  A  higher  power  has  planned  that  each  zone  .should 
produce  an  assortment  of  animal  life  best  suited  to  its  conditions.  In 
this  manner  habitations  have  been  fixed  for  the  comfort  and  perpetuity 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  human  race.  The  home  of  the  Chinese  race  is 
in  Asia,  and  a  great  future  awaits  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  humanity 
upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  As  political  economists,  we  must 
ever  hold  in  view  the  unalterable  fact  that  all  human  laws,  however 
framed,  are  practically  inoperative,  unless  in  accord  with  the  general 
laws  of  our  being.  The  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to  our  people,  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  a  thinly  populated  boundary  line,  in  common, 
which  is  difficult  to  guard.  Should  Canada  invite  a  large  Chinese  immi- 
gration, great  numbers  would  inevitably  cros^  unguarded  spots  along  the 
frontier,  which  act,  if  constantly  repeated,  would  lead  to  much  litigation 
and  vexatious  claims,  liable  to  engender  hard  feelings  between  two  people 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  who  should  ever  continue  the  best  of  friends,  join- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  pressing  steadily  forward  as  the  vanguaH  of 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  civilization. 


LAWLER.         The  Hon.  James  Lawler,    Judge  of  Police  Court  No.  2,  San    Francisco.. 

examined : 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  police  magistrate  ? — A.  One  year  and  a 
half. 


Moral  status  of 
the  Chinese  here 
bad. 


The  Chinese  quar- 
ter to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 


Prostitution  and 
Cambling. 


"Tan  "and*' lot- 
tery." 


Q.  What  is  the  moral  status  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francis- 
co %—A.  I  consider  it  bad,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  improving. 
This,  no  doubt,  results  from  the  fact  that  these  people  are  peculiarly 
wedded  to  ancient  customs  and  modes  of  life,  and  are,  besides,  exceedingly 
exclusive.  They  all  nearly  live  in  the  same  locality,  which  is  called  the 
**  Chinese  quarter,"  and  it  is  astonishing  how  .so  many  human  beings  can 
live  within  such  small  limits.  At  night,  especially,  when  these  people 
gather  from  their  different  places  of  employment,  the  Chinese  quarter 
presents  such  a  scene  of  animation  that  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
This  quarter  con.sists  of  only  a  few  blocks,  and  as  most  of  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  city,  which  is  estimated  at  about  30,000,  live  there,  an 
idea  of  its  crowded  condition  may  be  gained.  Houses  of  prostitution 
abound  in  this  locality,  and  in  many  of  them  females  of  very  tender  years, 
children  in  fact,  are  to  be  found.  These  houses  are  patronized  not  only  l)y 
Chinese,  but  also  by  whites.  In  this  quarter  crime  prevails  to  a  large 
degree.  As  is  well  known,  these  people  are  naturally  addicted  to  gaml»- 
ling  and  indulging  in  various  games  of  chance,  and  for  the  suppression 
principally  of  this  gambling  vice  special  officers  have  been  detailed  to 
Chinatown.  Through  the  vigilance  and  diligence  of  this  detail,  the  muni- 
cipal treasury  has  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  enriched.  Their  most 
favorite  games  are  "  tan"  and  lottery,  and  when  a  conviction  for  partak- 
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iiig  in  either  takes  place,  the  customary  fine  is  $20,  with  an  alternative 

of  twenty  days  in  the  county  jail,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and   I 

might  say  in  nearly  all,  the  fines  are  paid.     Public  offenses  of  a  different 

character  are  not  uncommon  amongst  these  people.     Cases  of  robbery, 

assaults  with  deadly  weapons,  and  assaults  with  intent  to  murder,  and  Criminality  of  the 

extortion,  come  frequently  under  my  notice,  and  I  will   say  in   addition,  ^h*"®^- 

that    there    are    to    be   found  amongst   them    a   great    numV)er  of  petty 

thieves. 

Q.   We  should  also  wish  to  have  your  evidence  on  the  character  of  their  As  witnesses  they 
testimony  in  court  ? — A.  Being  at  the  present  time  upon  the  bench,  I  do  the  people  of  any 
not  think  that  it  would  \)e  proper  for  me  to  say  much  upon  this  subject,  other  nationality. 
nor  to  indulge  in  many  criticisms  upon  their  testimony.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  a-?   witnesses  they  are  exceedingly  shrewd,  shrewder  in  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nationality.     Cases  have  often  come 
before  me,  in  which  I  am  sui*e  that  the  evidence  was  prepared,  and  the 
witnesses  drilled  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  testify,  and  it  was 
surprising   to    see    how   thorough    the  drilling  had    been.     Between   the 
evidence   of  the    witnessess    there    was    no   discrepancy,    and    the    most 
thorough  cross-examination  by  able  counsel  utterly  failed  to  break  them 
down.      I  can  safely  say  that,  as  witnesses,  they  have  no  su|)eriors,  and  bereoe?ved  with^ 
their  evidence  should  be  receivecl  with  caution.  caution. 

Q.  If  you  know  anything  alK)ut  their  influence  on  the  commercial  develop-  Their  presence 
nient  of  the  community,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  the  results  ^ct  u™on*whit5 
of  your  ol>ser\'ation  ? — A.   I  have  been  raised  in  this  state,  and  have  given  labor. 
this  matter  much  attention,  but  this  subject  has  l)een  so  fully  and  ably 
dealt  with,  I  do  not  think  that  what  1  would  say  would  add  anything  to 
the  intelligence  already  obtained.     There  can  l>e  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  their  presence  amongst  us  has  a  demoralizing  eflfect  upon  white  labor. 
Owing  to  their  cheap  mode  of  living  they  can  work  for  far  less  wages  than 
whites,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  places  of  employ- 
ment filled  by  them,  which  no  doubt  would  be  occupied  by  white  men  and 
women,  if  they  could  live  as  cheaply  as  the  Chinese.     There  is  no  doubt, 
bat  what  they  are  skif  ul  laborers,  and  when  they  learn  a  trade,  they  work  They  are  skilful  m 
with  the  regularity,  I  might  say,  of  machinei-y,  and  on  this  account  they  ^^^borors. 
are  much  sought  after  by  persons  who  are  not  inimicable  to  them. 


Q.   From   vour  observation   ot  the  Chinese  do  vou   think  the  vicious  The  vicious  elc- 
'  ^  [the 

it  to 


element  amongst  the.  is  .ore  difficult    to   cental    than   that  element  --ffltr" 
amongst  other  people  ? — A.   It  cei-tainly  is,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  very  control  than 
apparent.      As  I  have  said  before  to  you  the  Chinese  quarter  is  over-  peop"^. 
populated.    There  are  places  of  abode  under  ground  as  well  as  over,  and  in 
a  small  room  that  a  white  man  would  not  think  of  living  in,  a  dozen  China- 
men may  be  found,  not  only  sleeping,  but  living  and  cooking  in  it.   China- 
town is  intersected,  or  cut  up  also,  by  numerous  small  streets  and  alleys, 
and  I>etween  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  there  are  communications  like 
bridges  across  the  streets  and  alleys,  and  there  are  means  also  of  passing 
from  roof  to  roof.   Owing  to  this  convenient  connection  l>etween  the  build- 
ings, and  the  crowded  state  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  pursue  and  captui^  an  offender,  and  as  the  means  of  Difficulty  in  cap- 
•secretion  are  numerous  and  complete,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  ^""'**  offenders. 
many  criminals  escape  detection  and  punishment  through  these  means. 
The  most  vicious  element  amongst  these  people  is  what  is  termed  the 
"highbinders,"  amongst  whom  there  is  a  strong  union.  They  do  not  belong  Highbinders, 
to  any  one  of  the  six  Chinese  companies,  but  they  are  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  them  all.  They  are  a  desperate  class  of  people,  and  live,  as  I  believe 
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from  my  experien^,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  means  obtained  hj  ihem 
through  extortion,  gambling,  etc. 

Not  long  since  a  case  was  examined  by  me,  in  which  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  well  explained.     The  evidence  showed,  that  just  prior  to  the 
Uighbindera  send  Chinese  new  year,  the  defendants  who  were  before  me  sent  threatening 
an?M«*!Sich^"  letters  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  stating  that  they  were  without  money  upon 

feared  by  the  Chi-  the  approach  of  the  festival,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  money, 
nese  merchants.         .i_         •        .1     x  •  u    i?  11  i- 

otherwise   that   serious    consequences   would   follow    a    non-compliance. 

These  highbinders  are  much  feared,  and  are  through  this  tolerated,  and 

are  not  prosecuted  by  many  of  these  respectable  Chinese  merchants.    It  is 

often  stated,  and  I  think  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth,  that  there 

are  in  Chinatown  species  of  courts,  in  which  many  cases  arising  between 

these  people  are  tried.     For  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  crimes  are  often 

committed  in  that  locality,  and  the  greatest  diligence  fails  to  discover  any 

clue.     This  may  happen  where  trouble  arises  between  members   of   the 

same  company  ;  for  the  heaxis  of  these  companies  have  such  a  control  over 

these  members,  that  they  can  at  any  time  prevent  one  member  from 

going  into  a  court  of  justice  and  testifying  against  another.     Were  it  not 

for  the  fact  that  my  time  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  I  am  at  the 

present  time  pressed  with  judicial  business,  I  would  endeavor  to  state  to 

you  more  elaborately  my  views  upon  this  subject. 


San  Francisco,  August  1st,  18W. 


GIBSON. 


Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  examined  : 


His  opihion  the 
same  as  in  1876. 


Q.   Were  you  examined  l)efore  the  Joint  Committee  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Have  you  read  your  evidence  as  published  in  that  volume  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   Is  it  correctly  reported  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  anything  occurred  in  the  interval  between  that  examiiiatiou 
and  the  present  to  alter  your  opinion  ?  Does  your  experience  since  leave 
that  evidence  intact  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  not  altered  my  opinions.  I  have 
never  given  the  Chinese  credit  for  anything  I  do  not  think  they  desei-ve. 
I  try  to  be  just  and  equal  in  my  views. 

^^^•^ibwon's  Q.  How  do  you  lind  your  school  for  boys  work] — A.  Our  school  for 

l)oys  runs  only  at  night.  The  girls  are  kept  in  the  house.  They  are 
escapes  from  servitude.  This  is  occurring  all  the  time.  A  Chinaman 
makes  a  bargain  with  a  woman  to  marry  her.     Sometimes  he  buys  her. 

Women.  If  he  can't  buy  her  he  induces  her  to  run  away,  and  pays  for  her  board 

for  a  year  ;  then  they  get  a  license  and  marry  according  to  law.  We 
cannot  get  Chinamen  to  testify  against  traders  in  women.  The  l^etter 
class  say  they  don't  know  anything  about  those  women.  There  is  thi.s 
drawback  in  them  as  an  immigration  :  they  don't  purpose  to  amalgamate 
to  our  civilization.     If  they  can  they  tight  against  it.     But  we  give  them 

Dont  amalgninatc.  ^^  chance.     Our  legislature  denounced   them   because  they    would    not 

become  citizens,  because  they  would  not  go  to  our  schools,  because  they 
do  not  hold  real  estate  ;  and  the  same  legislature  passed  Acts  to  prevent 
them  holding  real  property,  or  becoming  citizens,  or  attending  the  public 
schools.  I  said  to  Mr.  Angel,  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Trescott:  '^  Go  and 
arrange  with  the  Chinese  Government  that  we  will  welcome  your  people 
to  America  provided  they  will  come  just  as  other  people  to  live,  and  will 
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QDiiifonn  to  American  customs.     Let  the  C^iinese  Grovermnent  issue  a  S®  RK''**'*®*gh** w 
proclamation  that  they  must  land  without  a  queue,  and  stay  here  without  emigrate  with- 
a  queue,  and  wear  American  forms  of  dress,  and  that  those  here  with  a  ^d^a^ctcristic 
queue  shall  have  three  years  to  arrange  matters  to  cut  off  their  queues  or  dress, 
go  home." 

Q.  But  do  you  think  you  would  get  any  Chinese  under  such  conditions  ? 
— A  You  would  not  have  half  the  Chinese  you  now  have,  but  the  inmii- 
gration  you  would  get  would  be  twice  as  useful — twice  as  good.  There 
would  be  jno  friction.  In  a  new  dress  the  Chinaman  would  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  civilization.  He  would  then  be  no  more  resented 
than  are  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese.  I  have  nothing  else  to  add 
supplementary  to  my  evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee. 

[The  substance  of  this  witness's  evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  in  the  summary  of  that  evidence  in  the  Appendix.] 


Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  Consul-Oeneral  for  China,  examined  :  HSIEN. 

Q.  Colonel  Bee's  evidence  has  been  read  over  to  you,  is  it  correct  in 
every  particular  ?  Or  have  you  anything  to  add  ? — A.  It  is  correct  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  add. 

Q.  Colonel  Bee  promised  to  get  us  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  imports 
and  exports  directly  due  to  the  presence  of  Chinamen  here,  and  the  amount 
paid  by  them  in  customs  duties,  perhaps  you  could  give  us  the  facts  ? — 
A.   It  will  require  some  days'  time  to  do  so. 

Q.  He  also  said  he  would  get  us  the  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  RenU  paid  for  ten- 
paid  for  tenement  and  other  houses.  Can  you  give  us  these  facts  ? — 
A.  Several  years  ago  the  business  houses,  merchants,  manufactories, 
restaurants,  lodgings  and  places  of  amusement,  reported  an  aggregate  paid 
for  rents  of  quite  $1,000,000  per  year.  This  did  not  include  the  numer- 
ous small  streets  and  tenements 

Q.  Also  the  taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  municipal  and  otherwise,  and  under  Taxes  paid  by  Chi 
the  proper  heads  I — A.  Consul  Bee  informs  me  that  to  correctly  answer  '*®®®- 
this  would  require  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  going  over  the  books  at  the 
city  hall.  The  personal  property  tax  of  1875  I  have  on  file  ;  it  foots  up 
f.59 1,500,  but  only  includes  sums  of  $1,000  and  over.  The  number  doing 
a  business  of  less  than  $1,000  is  very  large.  Considerable  real  estate  is 
owned  by  Chinese,  some  of  which  stands  in  the  name  of  white  people.  The 
taxes  paid  by  Chinese  otherwise  are  very  large,  in  the  way  of  licenses, 
poll  taxes,  etc.  That  which  is  paid  to  the  United  States  for  internal 
revenue  is  fully  $500,000  per  year.  The  duties  paid  by  Chinese  mer- 
chants for  customs  duties,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  fiscal  year  1882 
and  1883,  will  exceed  $3,000,000. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  numbers  who  have  returned  each  year  to  China  Numbers  goin^ 
and  the  amount  of  wealth,  either  in  money  or  valuables,  carried  back  ai^dco^^nK- 
with  them  7 — A.  The  number  of  Chinese  who  have  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  1852  up  to  December  1878,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
numbered  230,430  ;  departures  for  China  and  deaths  same  time,  133,491  ; 
total  number  in  the   United  States,  96,939  ;  births,    estimated,  2,000  ; 
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grand  total,  January  Ist,  1879,  98,939.     The  foregoing  was  prepared 
this  consulate  at  the  request  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  D 
The  census  taken  a  year  later  gave  the  number  at  105,000.      As  to  t 
money  values  carried  back,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Chinese  in  this  st* 
CMnrae  infjalli-  ^ii^  city  comes  from  China  ? — A.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  material  (clo 
maji^f^i™^'^^*"  "^^)  ^^"^  ^y  ^^®  Chinese  is  of  American  manufacture.    No  food,  excep 

line  of  choice  eatables,  are  imported.     Rice  is  largely  imported — last  y< 
over  41,000,000  pounds,  which  paid  a  duty  of  2  J  cents  per  pound.     It 
charged  that  the  Chinese  work  cheap  l>ecause  they  live  upon  rice.   Let 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  rice  costs  by  the  quantity  $6  per  1 
pounds,  while  flour  from  wheat  is  only  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  us  with   statistics  as  to  the  death   rate  among  i 
Chinese  in  California? — A.  With  a  Chinese  population    in   this  city 
1880  (United  States  census)  of  22,000,   there  were  deaths  amounting 
479,  or  21*77  per  cent,  that  year. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  much  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  Chinese  lab 
— A.   I  have  no  means  of  knowing.     The  number  of  acres  is  very  lai^. 

Q.  How  much  Chinese  capital  is  invested  in  permanent  improvemei 
in  San  Fi-ancisco — in  California? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  amou 
They  own  several  veiy  valuable  properties. 

Trade  between  Q.   How    much  Chinese  capital    is  invested  in    trade?     A.  Tliat   is 

FYanciSco  for"i88i  question  difficult  to  answer.  The  trade  between  this  port  and  China,  i 
$16,185, 1&5.  ports  and  exports,  for  the  year  1881,  according  to  Commerce  and  Navi- 

tion  Report,  Washington,  1881,  was  J$16,185,165.  The  charge  is  ma 
that  the  largest  part  of  this  tmde  is  done  by  Chinese  merchants. 

Q.  As  to  tenement  houses,  are  they  held  under  long  leases  ?— A.  Y< 
most  of  the  leasees  have  run  foi*  twenty  yeai-s,  made  at  a  large  montl 
rental. 

LandlordH  of  lene-       Q.   Are  these  leases  on  the  point  of  expiring  ? — A.  Some  of  theiii. 
inent  housoH  will-  '^  i         o 

leascs.^"^^^  Q.   Will  they  be  renewed,  and  if  not  renewed,  does  the  obstacle  to  th 

renewal  come  from  the  landlord  or  from  the  tenant  ? — A.  Yes,  the  great 
part  of  them  ;  the  landlord  is  c|uite  willing  to  renew. 

1,200  families.  Q    How  many  of  them  have  their  families  here  ? — A.  There  are  in  tl 

countrv  over  1,200  families. 

C^njMs  slow  to  Q.   What  is  the  reason  that  the  gi-eater  numl>er  of  them  have  not  th< 

habits.  families  ?-  -A.  You  must  know  that  China,  until  quite  recently,  has  had 

tra<:le  or  inteicourse  with  foreign  countries.  The  people  are  slow  to  gi 
up  their  old  habits  and  traditions,  which  for  many  centuries  they  ha 
enjoyed  without  molestation.  The  idea  to  them  of  seeking  homes  in  i 
off  countries  is  so  entirely  new  that  to  take  their  families  with  them  wh 
they  conclude  to  go  is  never  thought  of.  It  has  not  been  accustomed  1 
the  Chinese  female  to  so  emigrate.  All  these  objections  will  in  time  we 
off,  and  new  ideas  obtain  which  will  overcome  this  prejudice.  But,  ho 
ever,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  families  have  recently  come  to  tl 
country. 

Majority  laborers.       Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  immigration  comes  from  t 

humblest  of  Chinese,  how  is   this  ?— A.  The  majority  of  laborers  comii 
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to  this  country  from  the  south  of  China,  the  province  of  Canton,  are  largely 
of  the  farmer  class.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  merchants  who 
invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  mercajitile  pursuits  in  this  country. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  immigration  comes  from  only  one  province  ? 
—A.  Be(»use  that  province  has  been  longer  open  to  trade  with  foreigners, 
and  the  people  became  familiar  with  them  and  learned  much  about 
fompi  countries. 

« 

Q.  How  many,  if  any,  have  settled  on  land  ? — A.  A  great  number  rent 
juid  a  few  buy  land,  I  can  hardly  give  you  the  average. 

Q.  Are  they  of  the  same  class  and  from  the  same  province  as  those  who  From  same  claw 
wi    •    T>  'x'  I-  /^  1        !-•    «i       *      xr  as  thoee  who  settle 

settle  m  British  Columbia  ? — A.   Yes.  in  British  Colum- 

bia. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  desire  to  emigrate  exist  in  other  provinces  ?- 


A.  There  is  no  desire  to  emigrate  in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  except 
Canton  and    Fuhkien.    Fuhkien   is   a  province   in   the  neighborhood   of 
Canton.  The  immigration  from  Fuhkien  is  only  confined  to  the  Straits 
•Settlements  and  other  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

Q.  I  am  aware  that  you   have  very  cold  weather  in  China,  what  do  Chinos©  soon  get 
you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  Canada,  where  the  winter 
is  rigorous,  on  immigration  1 — A.  Chinese  soon  become  acclimated  but  much 
prefer  a  mild  climate. 

Q.  Have  vou  anv  further  information  to  impart? — A.  I  would  like  to  Why  Chinese  do 
say  this :  That  it  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  to  foreig^  iute'll^ain^!™' 
countries  to  remain,  but  only  to  earn  a  sum  of  money  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  China.  It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  our  people  commenced 
emigrating  to  other  lands.  A  large  number  have  gone  to  the  Straits' 
^ttlements,  Manila,  Cochin-China  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  are 
permanently  settled  there  with  their  families.  In  Cuba,  fully  seventy-five 
P^r  cent,  have  married  native  women,  and  adopted  those  Islands  as  their 
future  homes.  Many  of  those  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  done  the 
same.  This  course  depends  wholly  upon  their  treatment  in  any  country 
^Kv  emigrate  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  assimilate  as  readily  as 
the  German,  Irish,  English  and  other  European  immigrants  who  come 
here,  as  their  civilization  is  so  widely  different  from  that  of  China.  There 
^  tjuite  a  large  number  of  foreigners  in  China,  but  few  of  whom  have 
hrought  their  families,  and  the  number  is  very  small  indeed  who  have 
wiopted  that  country  as  their  future  home.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
Chinese  immigrant  coming  to  this  country  is  denied  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  extended  to  others  in  the  way  of  citizenship  ;  the  laws  compel 
them  to  remain  aliens.  I  know  a  great  many  Chinese  will  be  glad  to  remain 
here  permanently  with  their  families,  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  naturalized 
and  can  enjoy  privil^es  and  rights. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  AT  THE  SITTINGS  AT  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  12th,  1884. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davin  (the  Secretary)  read  the  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chaplkau  :  Any  statements  in  the  shape  of  argumeiits  or 
facts  bearing  on  the  question  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Commission 
will  be  received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  asking  for  in- 
formation that  would  be  desirable  to  have,  and  also  for  detailed  statements. 
I  observe  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  present,  and  I  would  ask  if  anything 
has  been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission? 

CAREY.  The  Mayor  :  We  received  a  communication  fix)m  Mr.  Justice  Gray  and 

Reasons  why  in-  niav  say  we  are  desirous  to  furnish  every  information  possible  to  the  Com- 
for  not  forthcom-  mission  ;  but  I  have  l>een  sick  for  some  days  past,  and  as  it  has  l^een  the 
*"*•  summer  vacation  of  some  of  the  city  officials,  statements,  which  otherwise 

would  have  been  prepared,  are  not  in  readiness.  There  are  only  two 
officers  employed  by  the  corporation,  that  is  the  treasurer  and  municipal 
clerk,  who  could  procure  such  evidence.  Neither  of  these  persons  had  the 
time  at  their  disposal,  having  been  fully  occupied  in  important  business  at 
present  l>efore  the  council  in  respect  to  the  raising  of  a  $100,000  loan  for 
the  city,  and  have  therefore  instructed  the  sergeant  of  police  to  go  through 
the  records  of  criminals  in  regard  to  Chinese,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  will 
place  all  the  information  asked  before  the  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  I  suggest  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Mayor  :  As  to  the  other  official  returns  asked  for,  Mr.  Russell,  the 
city  treasurer,  is  present,  and  you  ask  him,  i\&  he  can  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Russell  :  The  information  sought  for  is  in  course  of  preparation 
and  will  be  ready  to-morrow. 

The  Secretary  here  read  the  following  letter :  — 


SMITHE. 


Lands  and  Works  Department, 

VicrroRiA,  B.  C,  August  12th,  lt<84. 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication  of  August 
11th  from  Mr.  Davin,  conveving  to  this  Government  the  first  official  intimalion 
that  they  have  received  of  the  intended  sitting  of  a  Commission  on  the  Chinese 
question  in  this  Province. 

This  Government  have  had  no  communication  from  the  Dominion  Government 
of  the  intended  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  or  of  its  final  appointment, 
and  no  intimation  as  to  the  time  such  a  Commission  would  be  likely  to  reach  our 
Province.  The  conseouence  is  that  the  information  which  this  Government  would 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the  clear  comprehension 
of  the  bearing  which  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  into  our  Province 
has  upon  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers  cannot  be  forthcoming.  The  statistics 
requisite  will  require  a  long  time  to  collect,  as  it  is  not  Victoria  alone  whose 
interests  are  affected,  but  from  one  end  of  the  mainland  to  the  other  the  question 
is  brought  prominently  before  the  Government. 

The  Government,  owing  to  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  regret  that 
they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  more  than  a  bare 
abstract  of  the  questions  and  interests  involved,  and  they  will  not  even  be  able 
to  do  this  without  some  further  intimation  of  the  course  the  Commissioners 
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pronwe  to  adopt  in  this  inquiry.  The  mode  in  which  the  evidence  is  to  be  tAfcen, 
IM  m  what  manner  the  persons  appearing  before  it  are  to  be  pemnnerat'ed  and 
tAdtifa&Ukmm  oi  equml ' 


I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  SMITHE, 

C.  C.  of  L.  and  W. 
Hon  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 

Chairman  of  Conmiission  on  Chinese  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  We  have  not  asked  any  one  for  information  with 
a  view  of  putting  him  on  his  defence.     The  Federal  Government  did  not 
tliini  the  Local  Government,  unless  they  had  facts  or  statistics,  would 
have  made   representations  to  them  asking   for   legislation   to   restrict 
Chinese  immigration,  or  that  British  Columbia  members,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would   have  demanded    restriction   on   Chinese   immigration, 
without  having   necessary   proof   to   show   those  to  whom  they  appealed 
that  such  steps  are  necessary.  The  Commission  has  thought  that  corrobo- 
rative evidence  would  be  forthcoming  to  support  the  contentions  made  at 
Ottawa.    Any  information  which  cannot  be  furnished  them  whilst  here 
DMiy  be  forwarded  to  the  Capital  as  the  Commission*  will  also  sit  there. 
There  is  no   special  mode   of   enquiry  to  follow  out.    We   have  merely 
come  to  examine  and  observe  and  will  arrive  at  no  decision,  but  simply 
^ake  a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  expedite  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  at  Ottawa  next  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  asked  Hon.  Mr.  Hamley,  the  collector  of  customs, 
*or  returns  already  asked  from  him. 

[Mr.  Hamley  handed  these  in,  stating  the  letter  accompanying  them 
^tnbodied  all  that  was  in  the  return.     See  Appendix.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  to  Mayor  Carey  :  Do  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  chief 
^tiagistrate,  object  to  answering  a  few  questions  that  may  be  put  you  by 
^e  Commission  ? 

The  Mayor.  :  Not  the  slightest. 

<Jo6KPH  Westhrop  Carey,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray:         CAREV. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  and  how  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  The  Mayor. 
M.J  name  is  Joseph  Westhrop  Carey.  I  am  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Victoria ;  been  mayor  since  the  1 7th  of  January  last ;  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  common  council,  and  been  so  for  four  or  five  years  previous  to 
my  election  as  mayor ;  been  a  resident  of  Victoria  about  twenty-six  years ; 
\)een  in  Victoria  since  1859. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Chinese  resident  in  Victoria  ?—  25,000  Chinese  in 
A.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  making  enquiries  in  respect  to  the  Chinese  pop-  ^^^^^  Cohimbla. 
alation  here,  and  from  the  best  informed  merchants  they  told  me  about 
25,000  Chinese  were  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Chapleau  :  We  were  asking  in  Victoria    city  l —  A.   I  have   never  Total  population 
made  that  enquiry.     I  might  guess  at  the  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  °      c  o  a. 
Victoria — would  be  now  about  10,000  exclusive  of  Chirtese. 
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Chinese  in  Victo- 
ria 3,000. 


Hard  to  collect 
taxes  from  Chi- 
nese. 


I'hinese  disfran- 
chised. 


Proprietors  of  real 
state. 


Troublesome 
Amon^rst  them- 
selves. 


A  few  murders. 


Q.  Call  you  guess  about  the  number  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  should  think  at 
least  3,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  municipal  census  taken  t — A.  No,  sir,  not  of  Chinese ; 
there  is  no  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  return  of  the  number  of 
Chinese,  nor  has  it  ever  been  attempted. 

Q.  Do  you  levy  a  tax  on  the  population  ? — A.  Yes,  a  road  tax  of  two 
dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  those  who  pay  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  not  from 
the  Chinese,  as  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them,  and  almost  impossible  to 
collect.  The  collecting  officer  gets  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  collections 
made  from  the  Chinese.  We  have  no  municipal  regulation  here  to  ascer- 
tain the  domicile  of  the  residents  of  the  working  population. 

Q.  There  is  no  ordinance  or  regulation  in  the  city  binding  them  to  in- 
scribe themselves  as  residents  of  the  city  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  Chinese  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  at  municipal  elections.  They  are  disenfranchised 
the  same  as  the  Indians,  although  at  one  time  they  did  vote.  The  Chinese 
pay  all  taxes  the  same  as  other  residents. 

Q.  Do  they  contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  the  school  tax  1 — A.  I  cair 
not  answer  that  question,  as  this  is  collected  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. There  are  not  many  Chinese  children  in  the  city.  No  Chinese 
children  attend  school,  although  they  could  do  so.  They  educate  their  own 
children. 

Q.  Are  they  proprietors  to  any  considerable  extent  of  real  estate  in 
Victoria  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  rather  limited. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  many  are  real  estate  owners  ? — A.  I  think  I 
can  nearly.  Kwong  Lee  «k  Co.  were  about  the  only  owners,  but  recently 
Tai  Soong  has  purchased.  They  are  about  all,  and  the  only  two  who  have 
registered  as  owners.  I  might  correct  this  :  another  man  has  purchased 
recently — On  Huig,  on  Fisguard  street.  These  are  the  only  three  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Are  they  a  troublesome  element  ? — A.  I  have  not  found  them  a 
troublesome  element  to  the  white  people  of  the  city  but  amongst  them- 
selves, and  it  is  very  hard  to  trace  crime  amongst  them. 

Q.  The  detection  of  it  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  informed  by  the  police  from 
time  to  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  crime  amongst  Chinese. 

Q.  For  drunkenness  ? — A.  No  ;  they  drink  in  their  own  houses  and  not 
as  white  people,  from  saloon  to  saloon.  The  usual  cause  of  the  arrests  of 
these  people  are  for  criminal  offences  and  offences  against  the  sanitary 
laws. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  murders  amongst  them  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  few  cases 
of  murder  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Recently,  Mr.  Mayor  ? — A.  About  some  two  years  ago.  Last  year 
there  was  a  murder  on  Fisguard  street. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  these  criminals  to  punishment  ? — 
A.  They  have  secret  societies  amongst  themselves. 
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Q.  Is  this   hearsay  ? — A.    The  police  say   they  threaten    each   other  Chinese  testi- 
amongst  themselves  in  case  they  turn  evidence.  "^^'"^ ' 

Q.  Has  this  been  sworn  to  by  Chinese — that  they  dare  not  say  so  on 
this  account  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  not  having  attended  the  police  courts. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  proportion  of  crime  amongst  them  is  about  the 
same  as  the  white  people.  There  are  a  great  many  more  arrests  than  con- 
victions on  account  of  the  difficult  manner  of  getting  evidence  against 
them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  their  habits  as  regards  public  Do  not  respect  the- 

-  -         —     Sabbath  nor  thelr- 


ea. 


morality,  public  order,  and  public  health  are  good  ? — A.  As  regards  public  '^° 
morality,  they  are  not  the  same  as  we  are.  They  do  not  respect  the  Sab- 
bath or  wives.  Their  wives  here,  as  I  understand,  are  their  second  wives, 
and  chiefly  prostitutes  ;  these  living  and  bringing  up  their  families  whose 
children  are  known  to  be  illegitimate. 

Mr.  Chapleau  :  These  second  wives  are  their  concubines  ? — A.  I 
did  not  say  that ;  but  I  understand  those  who  have  wives  here 
have  also  a  second  wife  in  China,  those  having  small  feet,  the  law  with 
them  admitting  of  this.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  may  be  a  dozen 
fcimilies  who  bring  up  their  wives  and  children  morally  and  respectably. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  women  given  to  prostitution   large  1 — A.  Once  it  Pro8tltiit«i. 
was  limited,  now  it  is  much  larger. 

Q.  Are  these  women  of  a  troublesome  class  ? — A.  Sometimes  by  way  of 

sales  and  marriages  they  give  the  police  courts  considerable  trouble.   As  to 

public  health,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  in  that  respect. 

i       They  do  not  feel  the  same  as  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary  for  them   to 

keep  their  houses  clean.     They   never  complain  one  against  the  other. 

Q.  Are  diseases  more  prevalent  amongst  them  than  any  other  class? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  healthy  themselves.  They  have  never  brought  dis- 
eases amongst  the  white  people. 

Q.  Are  they  clean  so  far  as  their  persons  and  clothes  go  ? — A.  That  is  Habit«  of  cleanli- 
luird  to  tell ;  but  the  better  class  keep  themselves  clean,  but  the  lower  "*^^* 
class  we  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  clean  themselves,  shaving  their  heads,  and  cleaning  their  ears? 
A.  Yes,  they  do  ;  but  the  poorer  classes  have  a  poor  chance. 

Q.  Do  they  respect  their  contracts  ? — A.  I  think  they  respect  contracts  Respect  contracts- 
*s  regards  labor,  etc.,  in  a  very  fair  way.     It  may  be  a  complaint  that 
if  the  Chinese  servant  wants  to  leave  he  does  so  at  a  day's  notice. 

Q.  Have  you  any  municipal  regulation  or  provincial  laws  to  make 
them  execute  their  contracts,  either  as  servants  or  farm  laborers  ? — 
A  I  do  not  know  of  any  local  statute,  except  as  master  and  servant ;  but 
it  has  never  been  enforced.  There  is  no  local  statute,  I  think,  to  force 
them  to  go  to  prison  in  case  they  leave  before  their  time. 

Q.  Are    there   any    objections  to  their    coming    as    servants  ? — A.   I  Reasons  why  it  mp 
think  the  great  objection  to  Chinese  immigration  is  this  :  that  they  sup-  ha>^  Ohl^eM  as" 
plant  the  peasant  population  that  should  be  in  the  country,  and   never  servants, 
assimilate.     They  never  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  country  or  legis- 
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late  ;  but  make  money  and  go  back  to  China,  sending  a  poor  one  in  their 
place.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  naturalized,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  Anglicize  a  Chinaman.  They  are  a  non-assimilating 
race,  even  if  they  were  allowed  all  chances  to  become  citizens  or  had  all 
rights  of  citizenship  offered  them. 

Q.  Have  they  impeded  white  people  from  coming  in  ? — A.  From  obser- 
vation, it  was  difficult  for  laboring  people  to  get  here,  owing  to  the 
expense.  Ships  from  China  brought  Chinamen  at  from  $15  to  $20  per 
head  ;  and  if  we  could  have  got  white  people  here  at  the  same  rate  the 
Chinese  would  never  have  come,  as  white  people  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  got  the  same  wages  as  Chinese,  which  is  from  $30  to  $35  per 
month. 

Q.  How  is  it  it  costs  less  to  bring  them  from  China  than  from  other 
places  where  white  people  are  ? — A.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  have  been 
brought  from  China  for  $15  to  $20  a  head.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rate 
is  now,  but  at  that  time  you  could  not  get  to  San  Francisco  for  $15  or 
$20. 

Q.  Are  they  good  hands  in  manufactories  ? — A.  There  is  only  certain 
kinds  of  work  they  can  do.  There  are  two  shoe  factories,  employing  about 
sixty  eekch,  and  no  complaints  against  them.  Five  or  six  hundred  are  em- 
ployed on  sewing  machines,  making  clothes  to  sell  to  their  own  population 
in  the  country.  Labor  wages  is  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I 
remember  what  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  laborers  got  twenty -six  years 
ago,  which  was  a  shilling  a  day ;  and  think  wages  are  about  the  same  now 
as  ten  years  ago,  except  in  the  mines.  Wages  have  not  raised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  railway,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  who  are  employed  at 
$26  a  month.  Contractors,  I  do  not  think,  could  have  undertaken  their 
work  on  the  railway  at  that  time,  on  account  of  so  many  railways  being 
then  made.  Their  work  is  not  more  profitable  to  them  as  white  labor. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Onderdonk,  the  contractor  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  he  said  he  would  have  one  white  man  in  preference 
to  three  Chinamen  for  chopping  wood.  The  reason  why  white  labor  is  not 
employee!  is  owing  to  its  scarcity  ;  but  wherever  we  can  get  a  w^hite  man 
we  should  employ  him  in  preference.  In  the  mines  they  are  employed, 
l)ecause  you  can  depend  upon  them  in  regard  to  having  no  strikes.  I 
The  people  rtfraid  think  the  objection  I  hear  from  time  to  time  is  they  are  afraid  of  an  over- 
?'  *r  S^^J^'P^^^^'  whelming  population  of  Chinese  entering  the  province,  and  monopolizing 
Chinese.  all  avenues  of  trade ;  and  what  is  required  is  that  no  more  should  be 

allowed  to  come.  Although  they  pay  duty  on  their  goods,  they  live  en- 
tirely on  their  own  products  from  China,  living  on  rice  chiefly,  wearing 
clothes  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  consume  a 
single  sack  of  flour ;  whereas  all  the  white  population,  however  poor  they 
may  be,  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  home-made  furniture,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Chinese  have  nothing  in  their  houses  except  what  comes  from 
China,  wearing  even  Chinese  shoes. 

The  Attorney-General  was  allowed  to  ask  the  mayor  a  few  questions. 
The  mayor,  replying,  said  : 

■Chinoae  compete  Where  skilled  labor  is  required  Chinamen  caimot  l>e  employed,  l^ecause 
ro^lrt'*  kind^™'  they  are  not  mechanics.  It  is  only  in  a  domestic  capacity  they  are  em- 
lAbor.  ployed.     At  first  the  common  labor  work  as  regards  a  shovel  requires  no 

training.     The  competition  being  principally  in  the  commoner  class  of 
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labor,  the  Chinaman  living  on  the  products  and  in  the  habits  of  his  own 
country  could  exist  where  a  white  man  could  not.  Chinese  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  at  all  in  case  of  fire,  but  look  on  like  so  many  fools  and  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  And  what  I  know  myself,  and  what  I  have  been  told  from 
the  police,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  crime  amongst 
them. 

Q.  Who  are  Kwong  Lee  <k  Co.,  that  you  said  were  Chinese  property- 
owners  I — A.  I  do  not  know,  as  there  may  be  a  hundred  or  only  one  man 
in  the  firm  ;  but  I  know  it  is  a  firm   trading  between  here  and  China. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  wills  having  been  made  ? — A.  No.  The  admin-  Believes thoy have 
istration  of  their  estates  never  takes  place  through  the  courts,  and  there-  ^^^^  °'  ^"®*'' 
fore  escape  duty  to  the  Government  on  property  left.  1  believe  they  have 
both  criminal  and  civil  codes  of  law  peculiar  amongst  themselves,  having 
laws  to  govern  themselves  here ;  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand  if 
they  escape  vigilance  here  and  get  to  China,  the  offender  will  be  traced  and 
punished  at  home — in  their  own  country.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  ten  or  a  dossen  families  in  the  city. 


own. 


8upt.  Bloomfield,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray:  BLOOMFIELD. 

My   name    is  Charles  T.  Bloomfield,  and  I  am  superintendent  of  city  2,000 Chinoee  in  tha 

police.      I  have  been  fourteen  years  in  the  police  force.     There  are  now  in  ^^^^  *^  present. 

the  city  and  vicinity  about  2,000  Chinese.     At  present  there  are  a  great 

number  distributed  along  the  coast,  at  the  canneries,  and  on  the  railway, 

who  will  return  here  in  the  winter.     The  number  here  last  winter  would 

he  between  3,000  and  4,000.     There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  their 

numl>ers  this  last  three  or  four  years.     I  think  the  year  before  last  three 

or  four  ships  came  with  an  average  of  600  each,  and  there  has  been  a 

gradual  increase  every  summer  since  the  commencement  of  the  railway. 

The  canneries  may  have  added  a  few  to  their  numbers.    It  is  impossible  to 

make  them  comply  with  any  law,  and  especially  the  sanitary  laws.     They 

pay  no  respect  to  our  laws,  and  if  any  crime  is  committed  you  caimot  get 

anything  out  of  them.   •  They  tell  you,  when  asked,  "  They  do  not  savey," 

meanini;  they  do  not  know,   and  fnve  no   assistance — not  the  slichtest.  Give  no  assistance 
„  ^^1       *•.  X  xj.  X  '   £  A-  £  m  the  detection  of 

feven  with  an  interpreter  you  cannot  get  any  true  miormation,  or  irom  crime. 

the  best  Chinese  merchants.  I  have  caught  a  man  almost  in  the  act  of 
committing  crime,  but  when  their  own  countrymen  are  brought  into  the 
court  they  dare  not  give  evidence.  It  might  assist  greatly  if  we  had  a 
white  interpreter.  As  to  sanitary  laws,  I  have  tried  to  find  out  who  is 
the  party  or  owners  of  the  property,  which  is  almost  impossible.  The  only 
way  is  to  find  out  who  pays  the  rent,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
know  who  does  this.  And  suppose  you  do  find  the  man  and  serve  a  notice 
on  him,  when  you  return  to  the  house  you  find  he  is  gone,  perhaps  away 
altogether,  to  New  Westminster  ;  so  they  move  about.  I  have  known  in- 
stances wherein  buildings  and  their  owners  have  been  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  as  nuisances  and  no  action  been  taken. 

Q.  But  such  buildings  as  a  rotten,  tumble-down  property — is  there  no  y^g^^  ^  enforoe 
law  to  force  the  builchug  to  be  torn  down  rather  than  let  the  public  ^/'^^  amongst 
svffer  I — A.  I  do  not  think  so.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  any 
by-law  with  the  Chinese. 
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The  Attorney-General  thought  there  was  no  law  to  remedy  this;  and, 
after  some  discussion, 


Sanitary— In  their      Superintendent  Bloomfield  continued  :  Their  quarters  are  very   much 
crowded  quarters  f   ,  i         rpi  j     •    x  xu   x  u 

smell  of  opium      crowded    up   as   a   rule.     They    crowd    into    say   a    room     that   would 

stifling.  contain    ten    whites    they    may    put    in     thirty.     A     room    forty    by 

eighteen  feet  and  six  feet  high  to  the  rafters,  I  have  s^n  seventy 
in  it.  The  smell  of  opium  is  stifling.  They  play  dominoes,  and 
tan-tan,  and  gamble  rather.  The  better  class  are  reasonably  cleanly,  but 
the  lower  class  are  the  opposite,  more  so  than  white  people  of  the  same 
class.  They  are  equal  to  the  worst  classes  in  London  and  other  great 
cities.  When  they  steal  they  run  off  and  mix  themselves  in  a  crowd,  and 
no  one  will  tell,  but  will  say  :  "  No  one  come,"  when  asked.  Their  drains, 
gardens,  etc.,  are  very  bad  to  even  keep  at  all  clean.     Most  of  the  women 

Crime  and  proeti-  here  are  prostitutes  ;  about  a  hundred  in  number  here  at  present.    They 

will  sit  at  their  doors  and  wickets,  decoying  young  lads,  and  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  catch. 


tution. 


Diseases. 


Leprosy. 


Q.  Do  they  bring  diseases  with  them  generally  ? — A.  Syphilis  and  other 
venereal  diseases.  These  women  are  used  as  merchandise,  and  are  bought 
and  sold.  Every  ship  from  China  brings  more  or  less,  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  at  a  time  occasionally.  Leprosy  cases,  but  not  very  bad,  have  l>een 
here.  I  have  known  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  male  leprosy  within  the  past 
ten  years.  One  of  these  parties,  about  eight  years  ago,  was  kept  outside 
the  city  limits  in  the  bush,  and  lived  by  stealing  hens,  chickens,  etc., 
no  one  caring  to  go  near  him,  and  died  out  there.  The  merchants,  how- 
ever, sometimes  contributed  partially  to  his  support.  Another  case  I 
remember  was  found  in  a  burned  building,  and  his  hands  and  feet  dropped 
off  him.     Three  or  four  very  bad  cases  have  died. 


Opium  vice 
spreading  among 
tnc  whites. 


Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ailing  now  ? — A.  One  is  at  present  reported' 
now  in  Victoria.  Two  Chinese  doctors  have  seen  him  and  say  it  is 
leprosy,  though  our  white  doctors  say  there  is  nothing  in  it.  Dr.  Helm- 
cken  examined  this  case  about  four  or  five  months  ago.  Very  few  are 
intemperate,  though  we  have  had  a  few  cases.  Opium  is  the  Chine.se  evil, 
and  when  once  the  habit  is  contracted  it  cajinot  Ije  got  over.  Tliis  habit 
has  increased  with  the  population.  Opium  is  used  in  every  house,  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  This  evil  is  growing  with  the  whites,  especially 
on  the  United  States  side.  The  population  who  use  this  are  principally 
workingmen,  such  as  painters,  and  white  women  prostitutes,  Indian 
women,  etc.  There  are  not  many  cases  amongst  young  and  indus- 
trious men,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  it ;  but  I  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  white  girls  of  respectable  parents  use  it. 


Crime. 


Q.  Are  the  persons  giving  you  this  information  reliable  ? — A.  Perfectly. 
I  have  seen  white  women  smoking  in  the  Chinese  dens  myself.  Larceny 
is  the  principal  crime  amongst  Chinese.  Next  to  larceny  is  assaults,  cut- 
ting, wounding,  and  knocking  on  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  robber\% 
etc.  During  the  last  eight  years  only  one  case  had  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice— Wong  Foong — by  evidence  from  themselves,  and  who  got  fifteen 
years,  and  is  now  in  the  New  Westminster  Penitentiary. 

Superintendent   Bloomfield  here  handed  Mr.  Justice  Gray  a  Chinese- 
fan,  remarking  :  Your  honor  will  see  an  article  here  which  is  carried  very 
much  by  them — which  is  a  fan.  a  very  pretty  article,  but  when  opened 
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is  not  80  fantastic  as  its  appearance  might  convey.     When  opened  it  was 
foand  to  contain  a  Chinese  dagger. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  13th,  1884. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  stated  that,  owing  to  the  morning  papers  having 
•mitted  part  of  the  evidence  taken  the  day  previous,  the  shorthand  writer 
would  have  to  read  it  from  his  notes,  in  reference  to  a  leprosy  case  seen  by 
two  Chmese  doctors,  and  Dr.  Hehncken  having  seen  the  same  and  pro- 
nounced it,  in  his  opinion,  as  not  leprosy,  consequently  it  would  be 
neeessary  to  have  Dr.  Hehncken  examined.  It  is  important  the  papers 
should  present  the  evidence  fairly,  otherwise  the  public  might  form  errone- 
ous opinions ;  though  I  feel  bound  to  say  I  do  not  believe  the  omission 
WM  wilful. 

Ser]geftnt  Flewin,  examined  :  FLEWIN 

My  name  is  John  Flewin.  I  have  been  in  the  police  force  a  little 
over  four  years.  I  am  a  native  of  this  place,  and  have  never  been 
in  any  other  police  force.  My  duties  as  police  officer  has  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  a  good  deal,  having  visited  their 
quarters  considerably  in  the  position  of  a  sanitary  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  I  wish  to  say.  Sergeant  Flewin,  we  want  you  to 
conceal  no   evidence,   but  to  speak   your  own   mind  clearly   and  in  plain 

language. 

Sergeant  Flewin  :  As  a  rule  Chinese  in  their  habitations  are  filthy,  but  Chineee  filthy  iik 
in  their  persons   are  more   cleanly.     They  have   no  idea  of  carrying  out     * '  *"** 

their  sanitary  arrangements  or  carrynig  away  filth,  etc.,  and  crowd  together 
very  thickly,  a  great  many  in  a  very  few  houses. 

Q.  What  extent  or  area  is  covered  by  Chinatown  ? — A.  It  covers  a 
greater  portion  of  four  blocks,  which  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Chinese.    About  two  or  three  thousand  I  should  judge  are  in  these  blocks. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  this  number  those  who  are  in  domestic  service  ? —  Urine  kept  in stor^ 
A.  I  include  those  who  sleep  there ;  many  sleep  where  they  are  employed,  '**'"  '®'^>*^'>«- 
in  different   parts   of    the   city.     Their  premises   are  filthy,   and  their 
vine   is   kept   in   barrels   and   tins   on   their  premises,    and    which    is 
^  for  fertilizing.     Great   difficulty   is   experienced   in   getting   them 
*o  clear  it   away.     They  never    take    it    away    until    the   vessels    are 
Wl,  which   are   then    taken   off   by   Chinese    gardeners.     The    barrels 
pwried  around  by  these  gardeners  in  the  day  time  are  not  for  collect-  * 
•ng  this,    but   for  gathering  up  swill.     The  urine  is    carried    away    at 
pight  time.     It  is  not  repeated  sufficiently  often  so  as  to  keep  the  prem- 
ises in  a  healthy  state.    They  live  principally  on  rice,  vegetables,  pork, 
*nd  dried  fish — they  are  very  fond  of  pork.    They  do  nothing  to  coi^orm 
*o  the  sanitary  laws  without  being  compelled.     When  enforcing  the  law 
we  always  go  after  the  occupiers  of  dwellings ;   but  it  is  with  very  great 
<hfficulty  we  can  find  them,  as  they  are  always  moving  about.     There  is 
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Crime.  little  or  no  drainage  in  Chinatown.     In  police   matters    we  have  a  great 

trouble  in  tracing  crime  amongst  themselves,  through  their  reluctance  in 
giving  evidence  and  the  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and  then  their 
evidence  cannot  be  relied  upon.  I  think  a  white  interpreter  here  would  facili- 
tate us  in  carrying  out  the  law  amongst  them.  They  are  a  temperate 
people,  but  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  Chinese  liquor  in  their  own 
dwellings.  I  have  only  known  two  or  three  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the 
streets.  Their  crimes  are  almost  exclusively  larceny.  The  first  difficulty 
is,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs ;  and,  secondly,  there 
is  a  positive  reluctance  to  give  any  evidence  at  all.  There  appears  to  be  an 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them ;  every  Chinaman  seems  to  belong  to 
two  or  three  secret  societies.  The  higher  class  have  a  society  of  their  own, 
of  which  we  see  little  work  of  this  here.  The  same  difficulty  is  confined 
to  the  higher  classes  in  finding  it  dUt.  Murder  is  the  chief  crime  amongst 
these. 


Murders. 


Prostitutes. 


Disease. 
Leprosy. 


Q.  How  many  murders  have  there  been  during  the  last  four  years  t — A. 
About  three  or  four  murders ;  but  only  one  conviction  of  majislaughter. 
This  murder  on  Fisguard  street  was  amongst  the  merchants.  There  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  women  here.  Their  characters  are  very  low, 
almost  all  prostitutes.  White  people  get  into  trouble  with  them, 
men  having  been  robbed  in  their  houses.  White  men — chiefly  young  lads 
of  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age — frequent  these  houses.  I  have 
frequently  driven  them  away.  The  women  do  not  drink,  but  all  smoke 
opium  and  tobacco.  They  are  as  a  rule  very  particular  and  neat  in  ibeir 
dress.  They  do  not  introduce  venereal  diseases  amongst  the  population 
any  more  than  white  prostitutes.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  leprosy 
ca^es  amongst  them.  I  know  only  of  one  case,  the  man  being  in  prison. 
Two  Chinese  doctors  have  seen  him  and  said  it  was  a  bad  case,  thoo^ 
Dr.  Helmcken  said  it  was  not  leprosy.  This  man  was  in  a  solitary  cell  at 
the  time,  and  was  discharged ;  but  has  since  been  confined  for  vagrancy. 
While  in  gaol  he  was  very  much  emaciated  ;  his  skin  seemed  to  be  break- 
ing out  in  sores,  and  his  feet  turned  black.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white 
doctors  visiting  other  cases  such  as  this,  only  Chinese  doctors,  and  they 
use  the  term  leprosy  in  defining  the  disease.  J  do  not  know  what  leprosy 
is  exactly.  The  chief  objections  to  Chinese  is  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility to  trace  crime  amongst  them,  their  unclean  premises  and  opium- 
smoking.  I  have  no  faith  in  their  women,  and  have  been  told  that  it  is  only 
the  lower  class  who  are  allowed  to  leave  China.  I  believe  the  Chinese 
government  do  not  allow  them  to  leave ;  but  they  are  smuggled  away  by 
these  old  Chinese  women.  Some  of  the  women  here  are  married  ;  but 
they  are  usually  kept  in  their  houses.  I  have  accompanied  Mr.  Bull,  when 
collecting  the  municipal  road-tax,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  collecting  it,  except  where  the  owner  is  known,  when  you  frequently 
seize  their  goods  in  order  to  collect  this  tax.  Opium-smoking  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  their  own  dens,  and  is  an  intoxicant. 

Mr.  Davie  suggested  that  Sergeant  Flewin  be  asked,  as  to  their  condition 
when  brought  to  the  gaol  ? 

Pj^ners  covered       Sergeant  Flewin  :  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  brought  to  prison,  their 

head  and  queues  are  covered  with  vermin.  In  January  last  eleven  or 
twelve  cases  were  brought  to  gaol,  and  the  majority  of  these  had  vermin. 
The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  dirty ;  out  of  eleven  or  twelve  of  these  the 
state  of  filth  and  vermin  would  be  about  the  same,  especially  among  the 
Chinooks.    The  white  people  of  the  same  class  are  also  just  as  bad,  that  is, 


Prostitution. 


Bvade  taxes. 
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the  whiskey  drinkers.    In  winter  there  are  about  double  the  population  of  White  whiakej 
Chinese  in  Victoria,  when  the  canneries  and  railway  works  are  closed  down.  bS^*"^'**'  *^ 
The  laboring  classes  are  industrious  as  a  rule.     Those  who  go  out  garden- 
ing, chopping  wood,  etc.,  are  cleanly.     Most  of  the  Chinese  seem  to  know  The  laborers  in- 
how  to  read  and  write  in  their  own   language.     They  are  very  careful  of  cjjjjj*^"®  *"** 
their   money.     A  great  number  gamble ;  but  few  with  the  whites.     The 
characters  of  the  white  people  who  gamble  with  them  are  on  a  par  Mrith 
the  Chinese,  and  are  an  undesirable  class,  giving  us  the  most  trouble,  and 
are  usually  known  as  ^^  gaol-birds." 

Mr.  Davie  here  suggested  Mr.  Dunsmuir  might  be  heard  on  the  subject, 
and  by  doing  so  others  might  be  induced  to  come  forth  also. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  Mr.  Dunsmuir  has  already  been  communicated  with, 
and  signified  his  willingness  to  appear. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  to  the  Attorney-General  :  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  return, 
already  asked  for  of  the  number  of  convictions  against  Chinese  criminals 
for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  is  ready  ? 

Mr.  Davie  :  The  Government  will  be  unable  to  compile  the  statistics 
asked  for  with  reference  to  the  number  of  Chinese  criminals  and  the  cost 
they  are  to  the  crown.  There  are  not  a  great  many  convictions,  these 
being  principally  for  offences  against  the  whites  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
proportioning  them.  However,  the  number  of  Chinese  who  have  been 
convicted,  and  as  much  of  the  required  information,  will  be  prepared  al 
once. 


Hon.  a.  E.  B.  Davie,  Attorney-General,  examined  :  DAVIE. 

I  have  been  resident  in  the  province  over  twenty-two  years  and  am  bar-  Opportunities  for 
rister^t-law  by  profession,  and  been  engaged  in  my  profession  as  clerk  and  character.      ^^^ 
barrister  since  1862,  having  been  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  crown  and 
attorney-general,  at  assizes  both  upon  the  mainland  and  the  Island,  and 
\    have  had  considerable  opportunity  of  observing  the  Chinese   character. 
^GJenerally  speaking  they  are  not  truthful  witnesses,  indeed  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  find  out  the  facts  of  any  case.    This 
is,  I  think,  more  from  a  desire  on  their  part  not  to  give  the  truth  than  from 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting.  So  much  so  has  this  been  the  case  it  has 
been  recognized  generally  by  jurors,  so  much  so  that  it  has  led  to  a  failure 
of  justice.  White  people,  to  my  knowledge,  have  escaped  owing  to  juries 
distrusting  the  Chinese.  Speaking  without  statistics,  my  impression  is,  in 
the  past,  there  has  been  a  greater  number  of  criminal  Chinese  cases  than  Chinese  testimonr 
were   recently,  although   the  population  has  increased,  which   I    cannot  *"*^^****'®- 
account  for.   Certain  it  is,  however,  that  crimes  which  have  been  known  to 
have  been  committed  by  themselves,  especially  homicides   and  assaults, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  put  to  by  the  Government,  their  efforts  have 
generally  failed,  on  account  of  their  showing  a  reluctance  to  give  informa- 
tion.   As  an  illustration:  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a   Chinawoman  Difficulty  in  de^ 
and  Chinaman  were  found  murdered  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  knives,  and  ^^^^^f^  crime. 
to  cover  the  tracks  of  the  murder  the  house  was  set  tire  to.   The  siupposed 
murderer  went  and  changed  his  clothes,  and  the  person  in  whose  house  the 
clothes  were  changed  would  not  come  forward  and  give  evidence  to  this. 
The  police  could  not  obtain  any  information,  although  the  crime  was  known 
to  have  been  committed  only  two  or  three  hours  before. 
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Government  de-         Q.   How  was  it  known  he  had  changed  his  clothes  ? — A.  The  fact  was  he- 
gacy^duty!**  °'  ^*   ^®^  clean  clothes  on  him  when  arrested,  and  the  night  before  the  accused  had 

been  with  the  woman  at  a  banquet,  and  he  made  the  remark  at  the  police 
court  he  had  worn  those  clothes  over  a  week,  when  in  fact  they  were  quite 
new.  We  find  that  the  knowledge  of  crime  is  kept  amongst  themselves,  and 
if  dealt  with  are  dealt  with  by  themselves.  With  estates  of  Chinese  they 
do  not  make  wills,  and  the  intestate  estates  dealt  with  by  the  court  are 
very  few ;  thus  the  Government  is  defrauded  out  of  its  proper  revenues,  and 
have  no  means  as  far  as  we  go  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  property 
possessed  by  any  deceased  Chinaman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are 
rather  astute  in  this  matter,  and  on  account  of  polygamy  amongst  them  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their  relatives  in  their  own  country, 
and  this  is  perhaps  why  they  do  not  bring  their  estates  for  administration. 
The  number  of  Chinese  families  are  very  few  ;  they  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  and  take  it  out  of  the  country.  That  is  one 
complaint  of  the  white  people  in  the  place.  Speaking  as  a  person 
having  sometime  been  in  politics,  as  far  as  I  go,  I  can  state  that 
Feeling  affainat     the   feeling  against  the   Chinese    is    universal    and    widespread.     The- 

workingmen  of  the  country  are  certainly  opposed  to  their  immigration,, 
and  they  really  consider,  the  Chinese  themselves,  there  are  too  many  of 
them  in  the  country.  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  criminal  statistics  are 
concerned,  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  McBride,  at  New  Westminster,  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years'  records,  and  during  that  period  there  will  be  few 
instances  of  Chinese  convictions  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned. 

c&nnot  assimi-  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  There  is   no   chance   of  assimilation  with  other 

'*^*  people  1 — A.  No,  they  are  a  foreign  element,  and  certainly  there  was  no 

desire  for  it  from  the  whites,  and  probably  none  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 

and  apparently  always  will  be  so.   I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  rapidity  the 

Rapid  profirrees  of  Canadian    Pacific   Railway    has  progressed  in  this  country  is  owing  to 

^^ew  labor.  ^     Chinese  labor.  We  got  along  for  a  long  number  of  years  without  them, 

and,  admitting  they  have  been  useful,  their  presence  has  kept  out  other 
labor  that  would  have  come  in  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  amongst 
us.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  same  amount  of  capital  would  have  been 
spent  in  the  province,  had  they  not  been  here,  although,  I  know  capitalists 
have  employ^  Chinamen,  and  they  might  have  been  an  inducement  for  it« 
18,000  in  the  pro-  outlay.  I  believe  there  are  about  18,000  of  them  in  the  province.  We 
Tince.  have  not  had  to  support  Chinese  immigrants.  I  am  unaware  whether  the 

Chinese  have  subscribed  to  the  Royal  Hospital  in  this  city  or  not,  I  have 
reason  to  think  the  leading  Chinese  have.  They  have  contributed  in  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the  late  colliery  disaster  at 
Nanaimo.  I  cannot  say  what  the  amount  of  tax  is  they  contribute  to- 
wards the  schools,  only  by  examining  the  butt  end  of  the  books. 
The  Chinese  children  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  but  very  few  of  them 
are  here,  and  this  privilege  is  never  availed  of.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  been  cared  for  in  regard  to  those  who  have  no 
visible  means  of  support.  Instances  have  been  known  where  the 
Jmhumanity.  Chinese  have  left  their  fellow-countrymen  when  in  a  destitute  condition. 

A  case  of  this  sort  happened  at  New  Westminster,  where  a  man  was  left 
out  in  a  tent  and  died  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  I  remember  this  case  ;  it  was  not  exactly 
80.  It  was  tried  before  me,  and  the  facts  were  these  :  The  man 
was  taken  out  into  a  tent  at  his  own  request,  owing  to  a  disease, 
and    died    within   twenty-four  hours.    A  man  was   left  with    him.  The 
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accosed  parties  were  therefore  discharged,  the  jury  bringing  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

Q.  Is  there  a  secret  organization  which  tries  their  own  cases  ? — A.  No,  ter  ben^^fldaf*^*^ 
they  are  reluctant  to  give  information.  The  Government  has  not  tried  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  white  interpreter,  though,  I  may  say,  there  are 
first-rate  Chinese  interpreters.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have 
a  white  interpreter.  Personating  one  another  is  one  of  the  difficulties  the 
tax-collector  has  to  meet,  the  Chinese,  being  so  similar  in  features ;  and  it 
iias  been  suggested,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  be  photographed.  It  might  be 
done,  but  I  hardly  think  it  practicable  to  make  the  register  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tax-collecting.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  whites  at  all,  even 
the  best  classes.  The  Indians  did  not  associate  with  them,  much  more  so 
the  working  classes.  Opium-smoking,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
police  officers,  is  carried  on  by  the  white  people  in  these  dens,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  class  of  people  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuapleau  :  Is  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  carried  on  to  such  an  Opium-auiokiiig. 
extent  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  public  health,  peace  or  morality?  Are  their 
bad  habits  more  public  than  those  of  the  whites  ? — A.  As  to  opium-smok- 
ing, I  have  seen  the  Chinese  under  the  influence  of  it,  but  cannot  say  I 
have  observed  it  particularly.  I  have  not  witnessed  the  bad  effects  gener- 
ally, though  I  have  seen  the  bad  after  effects  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  The  mayor  stated  yesterday  that  the  Chinese  why  white  set- 
never  became  settlers,  and  the  desire  was  that  white  people  should  become  ^^^^  ***^®  "°^ 
so ;  is  the  statement  that  the  reason  white  people  do  not  come  here  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  correct,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  lock- 
ing-up  of  the  railway  lands  ?  —  A.  Expressing  simply  an  opinion, 
I  think  the  presence  of  Chinese  deters  white  immigrants  and 
settlers  from  coming  here.  One  great  cause  of  white  settlers  not 
coming  here  has  been  the  embargo  on  the  railway  lands,  which 
was  taken  off  quite  recently.  It  is  not  true  a  great  number 
of  settlers  have  left  the  country.  A  great  many  families  have  gone 
into  the  delta  of  the  Fraser  the  past  year.  If  I  were  a  laborer  East,  I 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  come  here  knowing  so  many  Chinese  were  in 
the  country.  The  cost  of  getting  here  has  been  one  cause  why  white  people 
have  not  come  here.  The  labor  market,  that  is  particularly  for  labor,  is 
good.  A  laborer  will  usually  find  a  market  for  his  labor,  but  finds  he  can- 
not get  on  when  the  Chinese  compete  against  him.  Manufactories  put  up 
by  white  people  have  not  perished  on  account  of  Chinese  labor.  Kurtz's 
cigar  manufactory  employs  all  white  labor.  The  white  population  here  is 
obliged  to  have  Chinese  lalwr  for  domestic  purposes  as  we  cannot  get  Cannot  get  whit© 
white  servants.  The  occupation  of  Chinamen  in  the  interior  is  chiefly  min-  domestic  servants, 
ing — that  is,  not  speaking  of  railway  construction.  In  Cariboo,  there  are 
from  700  to  1,000  engaged  in  mining  —  working  on  their  own  account  at 
what  is  termed  *' shell  labor."  They  will  not  go  first  into  the  mines,  but 
only  follow  after  the  whites,  taking  up  old  ground  and  working  it  over  again. 

Q.  Are  there  many  given  to  agricultural  pursuits? — A.  Chiefly  gardening.  Chinese  employ- 
When  they  are  successful  they  live  on  meat,  etc.,  when  they  do   well.  '"ents. 
Taking  2,000  or  3,000  as  being  in  Victoria  and  for  railway  construction 
at  about  6,000,  I  do  not  think  18,000  too  high  a  figure  to  estimate  the  i8,000in  province. 
Chinese  population  of  the  province.  There  are  many  engaged  at  the  can- 
neries up    the  coast.    I  think  there  are  more  than   3,000  in  Victoria. 
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The  people  wish   As  a  representative   man,  I   may  say  I  believe  the  great  bulk   of  the 
ihouid^come!^        people  wish  no  more  to  come  here,  and  it  is  a  deep-rooted  feeling.  This  feel- 
ing has  not  been  crammed  by  politicians.    I  believe  the  anti-Chinese  feel- 
ing is  genuine,  and  not  a  polical  clap-trap,  as  it  has  been  stigmatized.   The 
feeling  is   those   at   present    will    have   to  stay,  and    that    a   prohibi- 
tive  measure   is   what   is   sou^t   for.    I   believe    it    to    be    a    strong 
personal    feeling,    though     there    may     be    some     found     who     would 
come    forward   to   urge   them   to   come   into   the  country   as   formerly, 
but  they  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.     The  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  do 
not  like  the  Chinese.     The  reason  why  the  restriction  law  is  evaded  to 
such  an  extent   in  California   is,    because,    I    presume,   it   is    defective. 
Chinese  criine       The  Chinese  are  a  much  greater  source  of  expense  to  the  Government,  in 
than  whRe  crime,  regaftl  to  justice,  than  the  whites.    A  crime  is  detected  and  every  effort 

put  forward  in  order  to  find  it  out.  The  reason  is,  it  takes  a  much  longer 
time  to  investififate  than  a  crime  amongst  whites. 

Police  returns  Q.  What  proof  have  you  to  furnish  the  people  of  the  other  provinces 

C^ese^uv  more    ^^^^  ^^  expenses  they  entail  on  the  administration  of  justice  is  heavier 

burdensome  than    in  proportion  than  that  caused  by  white  people  ?  —  A.  By  the    police 

others  to  adminis*  ».  • 

tration  of  Justice,    returns  ;  and  the  trials  are  always  longer  where  interpreters  are  used,  as  it 

takes  a  longer  time  to  get  the  evidence.     We  get  along  with  the  Indians 

first-rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  Do  you  consider  sincerely  that  if  the  question  of 
Chinese  restriction  is  not  acceded  to  it  will  materially  affect  the  progress 
of  the  country  ] — A.  Yes ;  I  think  the  anti-Chinese  feeling  is  not  abating, 
but  rather  increasing. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  1884. 


HELMCKEN.   Dr.  Helmcken,  examined  : 


Increase  in  Chi-  I  have  been  in  British  Columbia  since  1850.  I  am  a  medical  roan,  and 
idSin^wsPfew'*  practising  my  profession  the  whole  time.  My  diploma  is  from  the  Royal 
months.  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  England.     I  am  acquainted  with  all  ordin- 

ary diseases  peculiar  to  human  beings.  The  Chinese  came  here  first  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  Their  number  has 
been  perpetually  increasing  as  the  demand  offered.  The  increase  has  been 
greater  the  past  few  months  on  account  of  public  works.  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  two  cases  of  leprosy  since  I  have  been  in  the  country,  one  in  an 
Indian  before  the  Chinese  arrived,  and  one  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago — 
this  a  Chinaman.  With  regard  to  the  man  in  the  prison  mentioned  by 
Sergeant  Bloomfield,  he  came  into  the  prison  for  stealing,  I  think,  and 
after  he  arrived  in  the  prison  the  question  arose  as  to  his  being  a  leper,, 
and  that  he  be  liberated  ;  and  I  said  the  Chinese  doctors  had  better  see 
him  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  after  doing  so  they  said 
he  had  the  leprosy,  giving  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that  certi- 
ficate the  man  wais  kept  in  prison  after  his  sentence  had  expired.  He  was 
afterwards  liberated.  The  same  man,  I  am  informed  this  morning,  has 
just  been  brought  into  prison  again,  not  on  account  of  leprosy  but  for 
Leprosj  not  con-  stealing.  According  to  the  best  medical  authorities,  leprosy  is  not  con- 
sidered a  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  To-day  it  exists  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  necessary  a  leper  should  be  locked  up.  Leprosy  is  incurable,  and  per- 
sons so  affected  are  usually  put  in  some  place  for  incurable  diseases.  The 
disease  may  go  on  for  years.     In  the  Sandwich  Islands  lepers  are  separ- 


liSprosy. 


tacrious. 
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aled  from  tlie  healthy.     The  peculiar  indications  of  leprosy  vary — in  one 
affseting  the  skin,  another  the  nervous  system.     The  skin  kind  is  more 
like  syphilis.     It  is  more  or  less  hereditary  ;  and  in  some  families  there 
mif^iit  be  a  leper.     People  residing  and  cohabiting  with  them  do  not  take 
the  disease.     I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  has  been  found  the  same  in 
Australia,  as  I  have  no  reliable  information.     I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
white  person  having  leprosy  in  this  country,  only  having  known  two  cases 
of  leprosy,  as  I  said  before,  one  an  Indian  leper,  which  was  before  the 
Chinese  arrived,  and  a  Chinaman.   The  Indian,  therefore,  did  not  contract 
it  from  the  Chinese.     Leprosy  is  not  only  found  amongst  the  Chinese,  but  Leprosy  apper- 
aHects  the  whole  of  humanity.    It  has,  however,  disappeared  from  Europe,  {^Sf  aiid**mar8£y 
except  Norway  and  Sweden,    Finland,   and  the  Mediterranean.      There  places. 
are  more  cases  in  China  and  the  East ;  it  seems  to  appertain  to  hot  coun- 
tries chiefly,  and  marshy  places.     I  do  not  think  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  known.     Of  course,  nowadays  it  is  a  ^^  Bacillus."    If  there  was  a  case  of 
leprosy  in  Victoria  now  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  report  the 
same  to  the  city  anthorities,  the  same  as  a  case  of  small-pox.    I  have  been 
the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  jail  ever  since  it  was  built — from   the  time 
I  came  to  the  country.     This  appointment  is  under  the    local    govern- 
ment.    There  may  have  been  cases  of  leprosy  amongst  the  Chinese,  they 
not  letting  any  one  know  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason : 
that  the  Chinese  are  afraid  of  it  themselves.     They  would  evidently  shun 
them  and  so  make  them  marked.     On  the  general  health  condition  of  the  Thinks  health  of 
Chinese  in  Victoria,  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject,  for  the  umt*^he?Sbu^ 
reason  they  do  not  speak  English,  so  we  are  not  called   upon  to  attend 
them  when  sick  ;  but  I  think  the  health  of  the  Chinese  is  as  good  as  the 
whites,  according  to  the  death-rate,  though  I  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Chinese  resident  here.    Generally  speaking,  the  white  people  would, 
of  course,  much  rather  have  the  same  number  of  whites  amongst  them — 
their  own  race.     One  objection  to  Chinese,  I  think,  is  they  do  not  speak 
English.     They  cannot  communicate  their  ideas  to  us  nor  we  to  them, 
therefore  we  are  in  the  dark.     Many  of  the  things  on  this  account  that  we  Objections  to  Chi— 
hear  about  them  may  not  be  strictly  true ;  and  if  they  could  speak  English 
well  I  think  our  relations  would  be  better.     No  one  likes  a  foreigner  who 
can  only  speak  his  mother  tongue.     Another  objection  is  that  the  Chinese 
can  never  be  made  militiamen.  They  remain  Chinamen,  and  do  not  become  Remain  isolated, 
citiiens ;  so  they  are, always  foreigners.   It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  colony 
of   Chinese    instead   of   British   subjects.     Their   morals,  of  course,   are  Morals  Asiatic. 
Asiatic,    and    different    to  ours.     Their  immorality    I  do  not  think   is 
any  worse  than  that  of  the  whites.    Wickedness  is  the  natural  tendency 
d  everyone.     I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  where  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  children,  but  these  have  never  been  sub 
stantiated.     I  believe  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fond  of  children^  JJoos  not  believe- 
and  I  never  knew  of  them  abusing  them.  They  are  not  like  the  negroes  in  dren. 
the  South.     If  they  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  children  they  would  not 
be  employed.     Any  case  of  this  kind  happening  would  have  been  brought 
into  the  police  court.     Remember  that  the  children  are  usually  looked 
after  by  girls  or  female  servants,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  employed — 

huver,  indeed,  than  the  number  of  Chinese  as  domestic  servants.     I  think  N'unber  of   <^- 
^,  ®     '     ,  '  ^,  .  ,         ,        J  ..  i.     •     AT-  J.     •      •  ^^^  a«  domestic 

the  number  of  Chinese  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  Victoria  is  over-  servants  over- 
rated.    I  doubt  whether  they  would  exceed  1 50,  some  being  employed  by  ^^^^^ 
bachelors.     They  are  usually  confined  to  kitchen  service  and  its  relations. 
I  am  not  reckoning  in  this  number  those  employed  in  hotels,  out-door 
work,  and  so  forth.     Many  who  keep  Chinese  cooks  keep  also  female 
wrvants. 
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Market  sardens 
and  laundries. 


Country  benefited       Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :    Have  they  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  the 
^  development   of  the  resources  of  the  country? — A.  I  say  the  country 

has  been  benefited  by  the  influx  of  Chinese.  Before  the  Chinese 
came  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
and  any  that  were  to  be  got  were  only  at  a  high  figure  and 
of  no  good  quality.  When  they  arrived  they  established  mar- 
ket gardens  and  succeeded,  as  their  industry  is  wonderful.  Their  gardens 
are  very  well  cultivated.  The  few  vegetable  gardens  that  existed  before 
they  came  were  afterwards  done  away  with.  They  established  laundries, 
and  now  monopolize  this  business.  In  the  next  place,  there  were  no  manu- 
factories of  any  importance  until  the  Chinese  came,  and  white  people  then 
established  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  for  instance.  The  same  number 
of  white  people  would  not  have  established  the  boot  and  shoe  factory,  and 
the  reason  given  for  it  was  that  factories  here  could  not  compete  with 
those  of  California  and  outside  places,  owing  to  not  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  Chinese  labor  there.  The  canneries,  I  think,  tried  to  get  along 
with'  white  labor,  but  had  to  give  it  up.  I  think  they  could  not  have 
grown  and  flourished  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chinese  labor.  I  am,  however, 
told  the  Indians  now  supply,  in  some  cases,  the  places  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
north,  about  Metlakatla,  but  not  south  or  on  the  Fraser  River.  The  Chinese 
have  cultivated  the  soil,  raised  vegetables,  are  employed  in  tanneries,  and 
at  the  canneries,  in  boot  and  shoe-making,  some  in  coal  and  gold  mining, 
and  other  labors  Having  done  these  things,  they  have  benefited  the 
country.  They  have  been  producers — the  one  thing  the  country  stands  in 
need  of.  They  have  made  exports.  They  were  wanted,  and  so  they  sup- 
plied a  demand. 


Boot  euid  shoe  fac- 
tories. 


Canneries  tried 
to  get  along  with 
white  labor  but 
failed. 


Manufacturers 
■and  producers. 


The  Chinese  a 
check    on   labor 
monopoly. 


Useful  as  domes- 
tic servants. 


Chinese   versati- 
Uty. 


Hard  to  say  whe- 
ther they  will  be 
beneficial  in  the 
future. 


Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  prove  a  benefit  in  the  future  to  the  country  ? 
— A.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  same  number  of  white 
people ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  or  could  spare  the  Chinese. 
There  is  this  disadvantage  :  white  people  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
labor  market.  The  Chinese,  I  believe,  to  be  a  check  on  this.  They  have 
been  undeniably  useful  as  domestic  servants.  When  they  were  first  employed 
in  Victoria  as  servants  it  was  impossible  to  get  anyone  else  except  Indians. 
I  think  now  the  people  employing  them  have  got  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  think  they  would  never  be  able  to  do  without  them,  as  they  are 
really  good,  attentive,  regular  and  intelligent.  Englishmen  could  not 
supply  their  places.  They  seem  fit  for  gigantic  things ;  Chinese  favor  little 
things.  They  are  willing  and  wish  to  learn.  What  their  brain  takes  in 
they  can  execute  with  their  hands.  Of  course  all  are  not  equally  intelli- 
gent. Many  are  poor  and  of  low  caste,  but  remember  they  inherit  the 
brain  of  a  civilization  of  thousands  of  years  dormant,  but  ready  to  take  in  new 
ideas  and  progress.  They  take  to  anything,  any  trade  or  business,  and 
will  pick  them  up  very  quickly.  Their  imitative  faculties  are  very  great, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  their  inventive  genius  is.  A  large  number 
learn  the  English  language,  and  at  one  time  went  to  a  private  school  and 
paid  for  their  education.  Many  can  read  and  write.  I  cannot  read  the 
future.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  will  be  equally  beneficial  in  the  future. 
It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line.  Rain  is  beneficial,  but  people  complain  of  too 
much  of  it.  Benefits  in  excess  become  vices.  There  is  very  little 
intercourse  existing  between  the  Chinese  and  the  whites.  The  whites 
do  not  associate  with  them,  and  immorality  cannot  therefore  come 
from  the  Chinese  only.  The  old  story  of  living  in  glass  houses  may  perhaps 
find  place  here.  I  said  the  Chinese  had  been  very  useful  and  indeed 
necessary.     I  .said   I  cannot  read  the  future,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
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^orks  may  require  them  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Would  be  for  tho 
Chineae   themselves,   and  I  believe  the   Chinese   think   so   too,  that  any  SemwlvL^t^^ 
further  numbers  should  be  induced  not  to  come.     1st.  Because  there  are  more  should  be  in- 
plenty  now  to  supply  all  requirements.     2nd.  Because  when  railway  work 
is  finished  a  very  large  number  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  a^nd  so 
probably  be  a  burden  upon  other  Chinese  and  a  trouble  to  the  province. 
They  will  either  have  to  go  home,  or,  something  worse,  find  their  way 
across  the  Rockies  to  old  Canada,  as  they  cannot  go  to  the  United  States. 
3rd.  Because,  doubtless,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  persecution  and  dislike 
o!  the  Chinese.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  this  dislike.     It  seems  to  be 
&D  instinctive   antipathy  of  race.     This  antipathy  will   be  encouraged  by  The  instinctivo 
trades  anions,  and  I  need  not  say  it  may  be  by  interested  parties.   Instinc-  ?|Sii^JSw.  **'  "**^ 
tive  antipathy  may  be  the  result  of  education.     It  exists  among  European 
nations.     It  may  lead  to  trouble  here  as  it  has  elsewhere.     Men  are  the 
same  as  ever,  as   witness  the   persecution   of  the   Jews  to-day — another 
Eastern   race — another  instinctive   dislike.     The  merchants,  also,  do  not 
like  them ;  because,  as  the  Chinese  trade  chiefly  among  themselves,  they  do 
the  merchants  but  little  good.   In  fact  the  same  number  of  whites  would  do 
them  more  good  in  trade,  and  so  forth — i.e.,  supposing  they  could  have  the 
same  number  of  whites, — as  it  is  the  Chinese  compete  with  them  ;   but  at 
present  chiefly  in  China  goods.     4th.    Because  any  number  of  Chinese  can 
be  had  at  any  time  they  may  be   required,  by  simply   sending   for   them. 
The  whole  question  seems  to  resolve   itself   into :   1st,  an  antagonism  of  The  laborers  feci 

that   the   Ohinese 

race— a  non-English  speaking  race  ;  2nd,  a  feeling  of  the  laborers  against  take  their    work 

the  Chinese,  beoiuse  the  Chinese  take  their  work  and  take  it  at  a  cheaper  *J?^  ^^^  *^  cheap- 

late ;  on  the  other  hand  a  feeling  against   employers   who   employ  them. 

The  laborers  and  employers  of  labor  are  in  antagonism.     A  case  merely  of 

preservation  on  both  sides.     Of  course  the  Chinese  are  useful  and  neces- 

fiwy ;  on  the  other  hand    too   many   Chinese   are   not  desirable.     It  is 

difficult  to  say  how  many  are  requisite.     It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 

settled  by  or  reduced  to  a  rule-of -three  sum.    It  is  a  national  and  political  A  national  and  po- 

qnestion.  ""*^^  question. 

Q.  How  many  Chinese  should  we  have? — i.e.,  is  there  any  danger  of  Few  desire  to  aend 
their  overrunning  the  country  ?— A.  At  all  events  very  few  require  the  S^w^y"*""  '''''*" 
yWnese  now  here  to  be  sent  away.     They  will  be,  and  haVe  been,  treated 
•n  the  courts  the  same  as  the  whites,  as  regards  freedom,  and  justice,  and 

feirness. 

Q-  So  competition    will   not  end   with   restriction  ? — A.  Indeed  it  is  a  if  white  laborers 
question,  or  part  of  the  national  policy,  i.  c,  whether  white  laborers  are  SJ^JlS^tn"^™^ 
^  be  protected   against   competition  with    Chinese   and   other   foreign  must  cease, 
"^borers,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  laborers.     If  white  laborers 
^  protected  by  excluding  foreigners,  then   some  of   British   Columbia's 
manoiactures   and   products    must    cease    and    determine.     If,   on   the 
contrary,    they    are   not    protected,   then    the   white   laborers   say    the 
^hinese    will    beat    them    out    pf    the    fleld,    and    so    discourage    an 
^crease    of    the    white    population.     I    suppose    the     same     may     be  But  white  immi- 
°1ged    against    labor-saving   machines.     What    the   Chinese    may    have  IScoura^f  ^ 
^  say  of   their   rights,    by   treaty   and    natural   laws,    is   for  them   to 
ueclare.     They  do  not  speak  E^lish,  so   we   don't   know.     We  occupy  a 
(different   position  to  the   Australians.     We  expect  to  have  a  large  trade 
^th  China  by  the  overland  route,  over  the  C.  P.  R.,  so  we  must  have 
communication  with  the  Chinese.     We  must  expect  and  endure  some  evil  bem^on^'Sade 
for  the  good.     If  the  two  classes  could  understand   each  other  they  would  ^^^^  China. 
^  along  better. 
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The  Chinese  have  Q.  Is  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  a  danger  to  the  material  prospects  of 
bti?'''^!?  need^for  ^^®  country  in  regard  to  wealth,  comfort  and  liberty  ? — A.  I  have  said 
thcHr  services  may  before,  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  been  an  advantage  to  the 
*'**^*  country,  what  the   future  may  be  I  cannot  say.     There  is  this  to  be  said : 

The  Chinese  have   supplied  a  want ;   but  when   that   demand  fails  it  is  a 

different  thing. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  danger  in  the  Chinese  overrunning  the  country,  why 
do  the  people  employ  them  1 — A.  If  they  are  not  employed  they  would 
have  to  go  elsewhere.  There  is  an  antipathy,  however,  existing  as  it  does 
between  Asiatics  and  Europeans;  and  I  believe  if  they  were  Hindooa 
there  would  be  the  same. 

* 

An  evil  thing  Uiat  Q.  Are  Englishmen  disliked  in  China? — A.  1  should  think  they  are. 
the  Chinese  bring  xxtZ-^  i  x    -x  •    xu   •  a  tx  •  •  t 

their  habits  of      White  people  are  arrogant;  it  is  their   nature.     It  is  many  years  smce  1 

w^ith  them^"*        ^^  ^^  China.     Wherever   an   Englishman  gets   his   foot   he  will  get  his 

body.  If  Chinese  were  warlike  we  should  be  less  uncivil  and  less  aggressive. 
There  is  an  evil  connected  with  the  Chinese :  they  bring  their  habits  with 
them  ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  crowding,  and  they  huddle  up  together 
here.  They  have  a  very  small  portion  of  the  city  here.  Crowded  and 
dirty  rather  from  choice,  perhaps,  than  necessity.  Chinese,  nevertheless,  are 
cleanly  in  their  persons.  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  Chinese  in 
regard  to  their  keeping  their  engagements.  I  think  to  those  who  treat 
the  Chinese  well  they  Avill  keep  their  engagements — that  is,  among 
domestics.  They  will,  if  harshly  treated,  pack  up  their  traps  and  go.  I 
have  been  told  by  mechanics  that  the  Chinese  are  always  on  time  and 

reUaMe  ^**^*^'"®'*  leave  as  punctually,  everything  going  on  as  clock-work.     I  have  been 

told  by  those  employing  Chinamen  they  like  Chinese  for  their  punc- 
tuality, sobriety  and  regularity  of  attendance.  They  can  be  depended  on 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week 

No  bord^on  hos-  Q.  Do  they  take  care  of  their  poor  and  sick  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  speaking 
no  assistance.  ^^     generally,  the  Chinese  require  no  assistance  from  the  white  men.     They 

never  beg  for  their  poor  from  the  whites.  There  are  few  cases  where 
Chinese  go  to  the  hospitals.  I  believe  they  do  not  care  to  go  to  our  hos- 
pitals, and  I  believe  they  are  no  burden  on  the  British. 

Have  not  intro-        Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :   I  wish  to  read  three  allegations,  and  are  they 

eprosy.       ^^^^  ^^   your  opinion  ?   One   statement  is  the  Chinese  have   introduced 

leprosy  on  this  coast  and  afflicted   many  white   people   with  this  terriWe 

disease  \ — A.  I  have   said   before  I  have   never  seen  a  single  white   man 

with  leprosy  ;  and  only  one  Chinaman  and  one  Indian,  years  ago.  \ 

As  to  charge  of  Q.  Are  the  youths  of  the  coast  being  corrupted  and  depraved  by  these 
oomiptingmorais.  p^pie?_A.  This  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  take  it  before  the  advent 

of  the  Chinese  there  was  plenty  of  vice,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  in- 
creased with  the  Chinese.  Probably  the  Chinese  women  have  taken  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  Indian  women.  The  one  cannot  be  more 
public  than  the  other. 

Not  true  that  Chi-  Q.  Are  there  now  hundreds  of  men  and  women  that  are  irredeemably 
SSThiJbSs  ^"*®^  lost  in  this  place  by  the  vice  of  opium-smoking  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
opinm-smoking  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women  lost  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  opium.  I  know 
whit«8.*™^*     *  perfectly  well  some  few  gamblers  use  opium.     I  know  perfectly  well  some 

few  women  use  opium.  I  think  these  cases  are  very  few,  and  very  few  have 
come  professionally   before  me;  if  many  I  should   have  seen  them.     I  am 
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oertein  the  all^ation  is  a  vile,  malicious  fabrication  of  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium.  I  know  this  habit  did  not  come  with  the  Chinese.  Opium-eating 
is  a  vice  of  England ;  it  exists  in  New  York.  It  is  a  vice,  but  how  common  it 
may  be  here  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  have 
seen  few  cases  brought  before  me  here  ;  so  it  must  be  very  uncommon  to 
aay  the  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  There  is  one  more  question  I  wish  to  ask.  It  has 
been  alleged  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  white  ladies  are 
scrubbed  by  Chinese  whilst  in  their  l>aths.     Is  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Hblmckbn  :  It  is  a  lie. 


Charles  Wilson,  of  the  firm  of  Davie  and  Wilson,  Barristers,  examined  WILSON, 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ciiapleau  : 

I  am  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  and  a  barrister  by  profession.  c^boo^°*^®®  ^" 
I  am  at  present  residing  in  Victoria.     I  have    been    in    Cariboo   four- 
teen years,  and  represent  that   district.     I    left    Cariboo    on  the    14th 
November,  1882.  There  are  about  1,100  or  1,200  Chinese  in  Cariboo,  as  far 
as  the  circuit  of  the  local  legislative  district  is  concerned,  according  to 
the  census  of  1881,  and  they  have  increased  200  or  300  since  then  ;  the 
white  population  has  decrecused  a  little  since  then.  The  classes  of  Chinese  They  clean  out  old 
who  are  in  Cariboo  are  chiefly  laborers,  knowing  nothing  about  mining  but  ^ni^W  claims. 
have  learned  it  there.    They  clean  out  old  mining  claims. 

Q.   When  they  arrive  here  do  they  generally  come  in  good  health  and  fit  p^^^TJ^if  S^^*^ 
for  work? — A.  They  generally  arrive  in  Cariboo  in  good  health,  as  they 
have  to  pack  their  tools  and  mining  implements  on  foot. 

Q.   Are  they  a  burden  to  public  charity,  or  to  private  parties,  or  to  They  have  their 
white  men,  for  their  poor  and  sick  ? — A.  No,  they  are  not  a  burden  on  Sl^t^i|['^^rd  to 
the  community ;  they  are  not  alone  in  that  respect,  neither  are  Jews,  p*****"  *"**  **^- 
They  carry  a  system   amongst  themselves,  having   their   own    arrange- 
ments apparently  in  regard  to  their  poor  and  sick  as  well  as  their  laws  of 
justice. 

Q.  The  Forks  of  Quesnelle  River  is  entirely  occupied  by  Chinese. 
Have  you  ever  been  at  one  of  their  trials  when  they  have  been 
administering  their  laws  of  justice  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  the  only  white  resident 
at  Forks  of  Quesnelle,  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  government  agent,  attended  upon 
one  occasion  their  own  tribunal ;  but  for  what  the  case  was  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  for  a  private  offence  or  litigation  1 — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
notice  in  Cariboo  we  never  have  any  trouble  except  between  two  distinct 
classes*  of  Chinese. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  law-abiding  or  turbulent? — A.  They  are  sol)er  and  -Sober  and  indus- 

industrious,  and  fairly  peaceable  citizens. 

• 

Q.  Do  they  carry  out  their  engagements  with  the  white  people  gene-  infonned  thatTJW^ 
rally  t — To  a  certain  extent,  yes.    With    the  higher  classes  of  Chinese,  c.  of  a  low  tjrpc. 
certainly,  yes ;  but  with  the  lower  classes  I  should  not  trust  them.  The 
Chinese  coming  here,  I  am  informed,  are  of  an  extremely  low  type.    Upon 
one  occasion  one  of  our  judges  and  myself  visited  a  house  where  a  merchant 
liras  sitting  at  the  table,  another  inferior  Chinaman  being  present  also,  and 
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the  judge  asked  the  merchant  what  class  his  inferior  fellow-countrymai 
was,  and  he  replied :  " Oh,  he  belongs  to  number  ten,"  thus  showing  how  man; 
classes  there  are  of  them. 

iJhincse  and  min-      Q.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  here,  was   their  coming  welcomed 
*'**^'  — A.    Their    coming    was    resisted   at    first   in   Cariboo — in   fact   fore 

was  at  one  time  used ;  but  one  by  one  they  got  in  and  gained  a  foot 
hold,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  now  would  amount  to  war.  With  respect  t 
their  having  been  needed,  there  is  no  class  of  labor  that  has  created  greate 
injury  in  gold  mining,  and  there  is  no  work  they  are  less  adapter 
for  than  mining.  They  follow  what  miners  call  lazy  labor.  Where  the 
get  gold  they  leave  nothing  behind.  The  white  miner  is  the  pionee 
for  discovery,  the  Chinaman  following  him,  cleaning  everything  up— 
what  the  white  miner  leaves  in  search  of  richer  diggings  and  wha 
he  would  fall  back  on  in  case  of  a  rainy  day.  The  white  mai 
is  always  seeking  for  something  better ;  the  Chinese  always  folloi 
after  and  clean  up  everything.  The  Chinese  never  pay  a  mining  license  i 
they  can  help  it,  and  never  take  out  a  claim  ;  the  white  man  always  pay 
his  way. 

Doubts  \t  Chinese  Q.  Bo  you  consider  the  Chinese  here  useful  for  certain  fields  c 
labour  is  useful,      labor  which  cannot  be  supplied  in  any  other  manner  1 — A.   I  have  som 

doubt  about  it.  In  some  places  they  are  employed  in  factories,  but  it  ha 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  a  white  population  from  coming  in. 

White  men  can-  Q.  If  a  manufacturer  likes  to  employ  them,  cannot  the  whit 
cSdnw™Kboui\^^*^  people  work  for  the  same  wages  ? — A.  No,  they  cannot  work  alongside  th 

Chinese ;  the  avenues  of  labor  are  shut  out  from  them,  as  it  is  impossible  t 
compete  with  them.  Some  manufacturers  look  at  it  from  a  money  point  c 
view  :  they  do  not  care  whether  they  are  benefiting  the  country  or  not,  a 
they  do  well  themselves;  they  look  to  the  immediate  gain  not  to  th 
future. 

In  domestic  ser-  Q.  Is  there  much  white  labor  unemployed? — A.  I  am  hardly  in  a  pos 
would  be  pre-  tion  to  answer  this  question.  I  think  the  white  people  who  come  find  th 
[Sk^  ^***^  ^^^^  Chinese  in  places  which  they  would  like  to  fill.  I  think  in  the  case  c 

servants  that  the  whites  would  employ  white  servants  if  they  could  onl 
get  them,  as  I  believe  Chinese  servants  would  be  dismissed  in  many  case 
•    to  make  room  for  them.  I  feel  that  way  myself. 

Q.  What  observation  have  you  made  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  thei 
immorality  on  the  whites  1 — A.  I  do  not  know,  as  there  are  no  young  lad 
in  Cariboo,  so  any  immoral  effect  would  not  be  produced  there. 

Evade  taxation.  Q.   Are  the  Chinese  worse  in  Cariboo  in  their  habits  than  other  peop] 

in  similar  positions  ? — A.  Their  vices  are  kept  to  themselves.  They  are  c 
two  distinct  classes.  If  it  was  of  a  barbarous  nature  we  could  do  somethin 
with  them.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  fact  that  these  people  constantl 
evade  taxation,  they  defraud  the  provincial  revenue.  In  the  case  of  coUecl 
ing  the  poll-tax,  it  is  found  very  few  white  men  escape  ;  but  few  payment 
are  made  by  the  Chinese,  as  shown  by  the  amount  collected  from  them  whe 
looking  at  the  census.  The  collectors  in  the  different  districts  know  ever 
white  man  residing  in  them,  so  the  deficiency  is  wholly  with  the  Chinesi 
Forty -eight  hundred  dollars  should  be  the  amount  of  taxation  collect6< 
By  a  law  to  sell  opium  their  license  is  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  for  si 
months.  There  is  only  one  man  in  Cariboo  paying  this  license.  They  evad 
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this  tax  in  this  way :  A  merchant  has  a  poor  servant  as  slave,  and  if  caught 
when  the  fine  is  exacted  they  will  send  this  slave  to  prison,  rather  than 
pay  the  fine,  as  it  is  far  cheaper  to  do  this.  I  know  of  no  instance  where 
white  men  use  opium  in  Cariboo. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  prosecutions  for  selling  opium   without  a  opium 
license  % — A.  Only  some  two  or  three  ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  Your  observations  are  chiefly  confined  to  your 
experience  whilst  in  Cariboo? — A.  Yes;  I  have  not  been  much  in  contact 
with  them  in  Victoria. 

<J.  Do  you  consider  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  your  constituency  is  public  foelin^ 
in  favor  of  allowing  a  free  immigration  of  this  kind  ?  —  A.  The  general  SmmteraSon"***' 
feeling  of  the  people  is  certainly  strongly  in  favor  of  restricting  further 
immigration.  I  may  say  if  we  had  not  the  1,200   Chinese  as  now  em- 
ployed in  Cariboo,  there  would  be  the  same  number  of  white  people. 

<j.  Are  there  several  companies  employing  Chinese  in  your  district  ? —  Employed  by  com- 
A—    Yes,  there  are  several  companies,  and  white  companies,  too,  employing  p***'®*- 
C^lxinese  labor.  In  many  instances  they  are  companies  composed  of,  how- 
e^v^^r,  poor  men,  and  in  order  to  pay  their  men  live  as  it  were  from  hand  to 
month  and   on  credit.    These  same  men  would    be  glad  if   possible    to 

iploy  white  people  if    they  were  in  a  position,  but  two  or  three  bits  a 

is  a  great  object  to  them,  so  hiring  cheap  labor  is  a  necessity.  We  must  j^  ^  British  Co-^ 
not;  overlook  the  fact  we  are  establishing  a  British  colony.    It  is  true  we  *®^^Zf ''^*?^S'^** 
uMSLj  have  less  capital,  but  it  would  be  more  beneficial  in  the  end  having  Queen, 
loyal  subjects  to  the  Queen. 


^i^-    K.  Bull,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cuapleau  :  BULL. 

X  am  a  resident  of  Victoria,  and  a  government  official.     I  am  provin-  How  Chinese  tint 
and  municipal   tax-collector.     I  have  been  a  resident   of  Victoria  *'*'"®- 
^^"^enty  years.     The  Chinese  immigration  began,  I  think,  in  British  Col- 
"**^l)ia  eight  or  ten  years  ago.     I  think  they  found  their  way  here  from 
^^^1  Francisco  and  the  other  side,  after  the  cessation  of  labor  and  public 
^orks  in  California.     The  first  capacity  they  engaged  in  was  washing 
clones,  and  as  domestic  servants,   and  other  inferior  labor.     A  limited  ^  limited  number- 
^^^xnber   is   not    objectionable.     I   do    favor  Chinese    restriction,   as    it  "o*  olyectionaWc- 
7^^>i3ld  divert  the  capital  which  would  result  from  white  labor.   Too  many 
1^   objectionable.     I  can  cite  no  particular  individual  case  as  to  the  eflfect 
®*    Chinese  labor  brought  into  competition  with  white  labor,  but  I  speak 
^^  t^he  evil  of  too  many  Chinese  in  a  general  sense. 

t^.  What  taxes  are  you  called  upon  to  collect  from  the  Chinese  here  ? —  Taxes  collected 
^-    The  provincial  tax  for  the  government,  which  includes  the  school  tax,       ™       "®^* 
^-^d  the  road  tax  for  the  corporation.     These  are  the  only  two.     The  pro- 
^'^cial  tax  is  f  3  per  head,  the  road  tax  $2  per  head.    The  Chinese  do  not 
'^Utribute  anything  nearly  as  much  to  the  revenue  as  they  ought  to  do.  3.000  in  Victoria 
**^e  Chinese  population  of  Victoria  is  about  3,000. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  for  ascertaining  that  is  the  population  ? — A. 
Only  from  general  observation  and  going  around  ;  it  is  only  supposition. 
I  have  no  assessment-roll  for  collecting,  as  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  their 
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constantly  moving  about.  I  keep  a  list,  however,  of  names  from  whom  1 
collect.  I  collect,  or  try  to  collect,  from  every  person  over  eighteen  yean 
of  age. 

ISO  Chinese  dovm  Q.  From  the  list  just  mentioned,  how  many  Chinese  names  have  you 
butlaS^ear some  ^  having  paid  1 — A.  About  760  have  their  names  down.  Last  yeai 
1,400  paid.  there  were  more,  but  this  year  they  are  poorer.    Last  year,  I  think  about 

1,300  or  1,400  paid.  The  late  fire  seemed  completely  to  have  revolution 
ized  them,  burning  their  quarters  and  making  them  remove  to  othei 
places,  as  before  I  knew  where  to  find  them  pretty  well.  Formerly  then 
were  two  Chinese  theatres  running,  but  now  there  is  not  one.  There  is  a 
Dim  It  f  1  ?''®**'  tlifficulty  in  getting  at  them.  Many  are  now  so  poor  that  there  is 
lecting  taxes.         nothing  to  seize  in  case  they  will  not  pay  their  taxes  but  a  table  or  chair. 

Those  who  were  employed  on  the  railway  last  year  have  gone  on  the 
mainland,  and  new  comers  have  not  any  emplo3rmelit,  and  the  canneries 
this  season  are  employing  very  few.  I  can  furnish  the  names  on  the 
assessment-roll  to  the  Commission.  They  have  paid  about  the  same  in 
proportion  to  each  of  the  two  taxes.  The  wealthy  class  of  Chinese  do  not 
assist  me  in  my  collections ;  they  never  seem  to  show  any  disposition  to 
point  out  to  the  lower  classes  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  general 
revenue.  With  those  who  are  getting  good  wages,  say  {30  a  month,  I 
often  have  to  argue  the  question  of  the  school  tax,  as  when  they  are  asked 
<ieneraUy  Kcte  the  for  it  they  say  they  do  not  go  to  school,  but  I  usually  get  the  best  of  the 
them.  argument — that  is,  I  get  the  tax.     They  do  not  evade  paying  the  tax  by 

passing  the  receipts  given  them  to  other  parties.  We  cannot  summons 
them  ;  only  seize  their  goods. 

^^>"»n-  Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  their  tenements  ? — A 

Some  are  in  very  bad  condition,  with  bail  smells  around ;  but  there  are 

new  buildings  which  are   better.     Their  clothes  are   as  clean   as   most 

people  of  the  same  class,  with  no  objectionable  smell  only  as  far  as  opium 

is  concerned.     Their  crowding  together  does  not  seem  to  affect  them  the 

same  as  it  would  white  people,  though  many  look  miserable.     There  does 

not  appear  to  be  any  great  amount  of  sickness  amongst  them.    I  have  not 

come  across  any  white  people  being  depraved  by  opium,  never  having  seeu 

Had  «ome  across  ^j^i^  people  in  their  houses.     There  is  no  mixing  of  loose  white  women 
no  white  persons         .  ,      r"~r  ^  "-o 

depraved  hy         with  them.     I  have  only  heard  of  one  instance  where  a  white  woman  was 
opium.  found  smoking  in  one  of  their  dens.     She   was  a  young  woman,  and  I 

think  a  half-caste  Indian.     I  do  not  think  she  was  a  loose  woman  exactly, 

only  had  a  strong  desire  for  opium. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  Chinese  servants  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  white 
children  ? — A.  There  may  be  an  isolated  case  ;  that  is  all. 

^hiBamen  do  not       Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray:    In  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Ho'their^blahs*^*^*  Commons,  it  has  been  stated  white  women  employ  Chinamen  to  scrub 

them  whilst  in  their  baths  1 — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  that,  never  having 

heard  a  complaint  in  this  respect. 


iiU 


Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray:  It  is  discreditable  that,  without  positive  evi- 
dence, such  a  statement  should  have  been  made  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  placed  on  record.  It  is  evidence  which  has 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  ^r  fame  of  the  female  sex  of  this  city  and 
country  ;  and  such  careless  and  unauthorized  statements  are  calculated  to 
•create  an  improper  impression  in  the  East. 
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Hon.  Mr.  CuAPLKAU  :  I  do  not  suppose  the  impression  from  such  a 
source  would  be  very  deep. 

Hon.    A.    £.   B.   Davib   here  handed    in  papers   showing   the   police 
evidence  taken  in  regard  to  the  Fisguard  street  murder,  remarking :  They 
will  show  the  Commission  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  truth  from 
Ohinese  witnesses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
ol)taining  truthful  evidence  from  the  Chinese. 


-•John  Jbssop,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  ;  JESSOP. 

I  am  the  Dominion  agent ;  and  have  been  seventeen  montlis  provin-  Instance  in  which 
<;ial  immigration  agent  and  Dominion  Government  agent.     My  duty  is  to  SiS^Wte "men* 
.gfive  information  to  new  arrivals.     I  keep  a  record  of  all  applicants  for  getting  work, 
lands  and  work,  and  answer  all  correspondence.     Previous  to  that,  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  I  was  superintendent  of  education.     I  have  had  my 
s^ttention  directed  to  the  Chinese  in  this  country,  especially  at  the  com- 
¥uencement  of  this  year.     In  my  official  capacity  I  have  never  had  any- 
t^liing  to  do  with  them  at  all.     I  think  that  during  the  three  months  end- 
ixig  with  April  there  must  have  been  400  or  500  white  immigrants  seeking 
^finployment  exclusively,  who  were  induced  by  the  government  hand-book 
to  come  here  in  view  of  obtaining  work,  as  it  set  forth  the  dry-dock  would 
lt>e   commenced,   and    the   graving-dock   and  Island    railway   also ;  these 
men  expecting  to  work  as  laborers  and  afterwards  to  settle  on  land.     My 
advice  was,  therefore,  after  being  disappointed,  to  direct  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts  to  cut  cord- wood,  etc.;  but  they  found  the  Chinese  already 
employed,  and  could  not  work  at  the  same  rate  as  paid  these  people. 
Many  left  very  angry,  and  some  suggested  the  province  should  be  called 
''  Chinese  Columbia"  instead  of  British  Columbia.     Last  year  there  was 
plenty  of  work,  because  white  labor  was  not  in  excess  of  the  demand  ; 
the  demand  on  account  of  the  canneries  and  other  industries  up  the  coast 
was  considerable,  and  the  immigration  was  not  so  large  last  year  as  this. 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  number  of  white  settlers  are 
this  year.     I  can  only  refer  to  the  Immigrants'  Guide  as  to  the  number  of 
applicants. 

Q.  Were   there   no   lands    to  give  these  immigrants    to   settle  on  ? —  ^^  heads  of  fa- 
A.  Yes ;  at  New  Westminster.     Many  have  gone  up  the  east  coast  since  CJowichan  settle- 
the  Island  railway  lands  have  been  open  to  preemption  by  Parliament,  I  ™^"^ 
think.     I  think  fifty  heads  of  families  have  gone  to  the  Cowichan  settle- 
ment, and  four  or  five  to  Albemi,  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  heads  of 
families  have  settled  between  Nanaimo  and  Comox.     I  do  not  think  fifty 
heads  of  families  will  represent  150  people,  as  many  have  not  brought  the 
whole  of  their  family  out  as  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  Do  you  think  settlers  are  coming  in  a  whole-  Chinese  and  mar> 
aome   proportion? — A.    I   think   so.     I   have   been   receiving  communi-  *^«t gardening, 
cations   from    market-gardeners  as   to   the   chances  of   their  succeeding 
in    that   branch   of    industry.     I   have    told    them    that    the   Chinese 
monopolize  that  branch  here,  but  that  I  do  not  think  but  what  they  would  white  girls  will 
succeed  if  they  came.     One  objection  is  white  girls  coming  here  will  not  cwn'^       whem 
work  where  Chinamen  are  kept,  as  there  is  a  great  antipathy  to  them,  employed. 
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One  instance  I  may  give  of  this :  A  good,  sturdy  Scotch  girl,  directed  by 
me  for  employment  in  a  white  family  as  domestic  servant,  tried  it,  and, 
although  she  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything,  she  left  the  situation  be- 
cause she  would  not  work  with  a  Chinaman  employed  in  the  house.  I 
think  the  English  gardeners  would  succeed  in  business  if  they  turned  their 
attention  to  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Italians  have  driven  the  Chinese 
'  out  of  the  market  from  San  Francisco,  as  mentioned  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Canada. 

But  tor  antiMthy  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  Chinese  work  only  for  good  wages  I — A.  The 
whites  would  be  wages  paid  to  Chinese  the  white  servants  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept, 
fSh^them'iSI^Uie  ^®^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^®  antipathy  to  them.  I  think  that  such  as  cutting 
flame  rateB.  cord-wood  at  Chinese  rates  white  men  would   undertake,  but    I   think 

they  would  like  te  do  it  only  temporary.  It  is  a  fact  that  white   labor 

has  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  spite  of  Chinese  labor. 

The  Chinese  are  an  industrious  and  quiet  population  in  the  locality,  not 

knowing  anything  te  the  contrary. 


ROBSON.  Hon,  John  Robson,  Provincial  Secretary,  examined  : 

I  have  been  resident  in  this  province  since  June,  1859,  and  a  member  of 
the  government  here  since  January  last,  twelve  months. 

-^tA^npoMti-  Q.  At  what  date  began  the  agitation  which  now  exists  against  Chinese 

1878.  ^     immigration  te  this  province  I — A.  I  think  it  commenced  as  a  political 

question  in  1872.  The  population  of  Chinese  then  was  not  large,  but  it 
Chinese,  betore  was  beginning  te  be  mside  felt.  They  came  from  California,  I  do  not 
came  from^CiS^  think  there  was  a  direct  cargo  brought  from  China  till  after  the  railway 
'<>™**  works  commenced. 

Thinks  about  8,000       Q.  What    means    have    you    of    ascertaining    the    number  of    them 
on  nUlwa^works.  in  the  province? — A  It  has  been  lately  nothing  more  than  guess  work  ; 

no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  Chinese  population.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
provincial  efforts.  There  was,  however,  some  loose  attempts  made  last  year 
te  see  how  many  were  employed  on  the  railway  works.  I  think  it  was 
estimated  at  6,000.  As  far  as  I  ani  aware  there  has  been  no  system- 
atic attempt  te  ascertain  the  population  of  Chinese  in  this  city.  I  think  it 
is  estimated  at  about  3,000  or  4,000. 

Difficulty  in  ascer-  Q.  What  means  have  you  used  in  ascertaining  the  number  employed 
chinew"^  the*''  ^  this  city  ? — There  has  been  no  means  beyond  the  tax-collector's  returns. 
<''*y-  I  had  a  return  made  yesterday,  which  number  was  750.    This  would,  or 

ought  te,  include  all  merchants,  employees,  servants,  ete.  The  great  bulk  of 
them  cannot  be  ascertained  as  they  go  out  like  bees  and  packed  as  it 
were  in  a  box  like  sardines,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  proper  returns, 
and  a  great  number  are  supported  by  their  own  countrymen.  They  go  out 
in  the  morning  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  where  they 
go.  We  have  only  a  money  return  of  750  out  of  the  total  number  of 
Unsatisfactory  Chinese  in  Victoria.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  seems  extremely  unsatisfactons 
tax-paying  result  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^jg  estimated  population  of  3,000  to  4,000  only  a  return  of  750 

is  made  as  having  paid  taxes.  I  wish  to  repeat  no  actual  effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  the  real  number  of  Chinese  either  in  the  city  or  through- 
out the  province. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  poor  relief  in  the  province  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Have  there  been  many  Chinamen  left  to  private  citizens  or  public  JJ^'JJrt^bytheir 
charity  for  support? — A.  There  have  been  instances,  but  not  many.   I  know  friends, 
that  many  of  the  destitute  Chinese  have  to  be  supported  in  a  miserable 
way  by  their  friends.  There  is  not  a  large  contingent  of  Chinese  in  our 
hospitals— lighter  in  proportion  than  the  whites.    The  Chinese  do  not 
believe  in  treatment  by  the  whites.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contagious  '       '  ^ 

diseases  amongst  them ;  but  the  Chinese  quarters  are  looked  upon  with  ^^ 
fear  and  trembling  when  any  contagious  disease  comes  round.  The  death-  greater  than 
rate,  answering  at  random,  is,  I  should  say^  not  larger  or  smaller  than  the  among  the  whites, 
whites— there   is    no  special  custodian    of    such   records,  except    under 
the  municipality.     When  a  Chinaman   dies   he  is  buried  in   the  public 
cemetery,   buried    by    themselves,    with    their   own    rites.     I    suppose 
the  grave^igger   keeps   a   record   of    their    burials,   but    that    is    all ; 
and,  as  I   have    said    before,    he   is    employed    by    the    municipality. 
The  Chinese,  I  have  heard,  are  clean  in  their  persons  ;  but  I  differ  with  it,  ^j^^!?*  ^^^  morals 
as  1  consider  their  habits  are  as  filthy  as  their  morals,  in  both  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  think  a  Chinaman  is  to  be  compared  at 
all  with  the  habits  of  white  people.  They  sleep  in  beds  not  fit  for  dogs  and 
live  in  dirty  hovels,  so  how  can  they  be  clean  at  all  ?    I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  they  are  at  all  clean.  Domestic  servants  are  obliged  to 
keep  themselves  in  cleanliness  or  they  would  be  turned  out.  It  is  con- 
tended on  one  side  that  the  Chinese  are  a  necessity  in  British  Columbia,  Chinese  prevent 

Dvnite  labor  nTom 

as  we  have  not  the  white  people.  I  contend  it  is  confounding,  as  the  coming  in. 

Chinese  prevent  white  persons  and  laborers  from  coming  into  the  country, 

&s  the  w^hites  look  upon  it  as  slave-labor.    I  am    speaking   of  general 

evidence  and  opinion.  The  greater  portion  of  these  poorer  classes  are 

brought  into  the  country   by  private  companies,  who  pay   the   gr^iter 

portion  of  their  earnings  to  these  people  and  engage  for  a  term  of  years 

to  work  for  them.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  when  several  thousands 

of  these  Chinamen  were  thrown  out  of  employment  they  went  into  camp. 

▼ithout  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  quite  a  panic  was  caused  amongst 

the  whites  as  it  was  thought  they  would  steal  and  plunder,  and  I  believe 

these  companies  gave  them  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.   Hundreds 

gathered  in  what  is  termed  '^  sick-salmon,"  that  is  salmon  that  has  died, 

Mid  which  is  altogether  unfit  for  human  food.  The  difficulty  was,  however, 

inet  by  these  companies,  though  quite  a  panic  was  created,  and  instances 

^here  protection  was  asked  from  the  government.  I  understand  that  the  Wages  paid  over 

^ages  of  those  Chinamen  belonging  to  these  companies  are  paid  over  to  ^  companies. 

f^e  companies,  and  the  proportion  due  to  these  men  who  are  brought  out 

^  paid  over  to  them.  This  information  I  have  from  the  principals  of  the 

"^Iway  offices.  I  wish  to  say  that  with  such  a  class  of  labor  as  this  in  the 

wuntry  we  cannot  expect  white  labor  to  come  in,  and  I  contend  that  white 

labor  would  have  come  here  the  same  as  in  other  countries  had  it  not  been 

'or  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Onderdonk  has  told  me  he  has  been  obliged  to  take 

^-^ese  labor  as  there  was  no  white  labor  here.   You  cannot  get  white 

Dien  and  white  women  to  come  here  and  compete  with  Chinese  labor  in 

both  the  kitchen  and  the  field.    I  do  contend  that  if  the  Chinese  had  been 

prevented  coming  in  here,  the  whites  would  have  sought  British  Columbia 

*8  a  field  of  industry.  I  will  admit  that  there  is  certain  classes  of  Chinese  in  some  fields  of 

^bor  which  can  be  procured  at  cheaper  rates  than  white  labor,  but  we  ^^^ow'^^'h^t  h 

iBust  remember  Clunese  labor  means  impoverishing  the  country,  as  all  send^rthe money 

their  savings  go  back  to  China,  and  they  do  not  contribute  in  any  way  to  ^iytopSv?ril^ 

w»e  building  up  of  a  country.  The  extravagant  wages  asked  for  by  white  *^ 

*bor  is  because  there  is  no  white  labor  here. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  22nd,  1884*. 


Mr.  TucKFiELD,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  : 


Sbo^****^  °'        ^^^  association  (the  Knights  of    Labor)    is    not    registered,    but    is^ 

a  secret  society,  chiefly  extended  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
are  3,200  lodges.  One  lodge  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  how  many  members 
here.  I  think  between  one  and  two  hundred.  It  is  only  a  young 
society  here,  established  about  six  months  ago.  I  am  not  president  of  the 
association,  but  am  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon 
this  Commission.  Mr.  Booth,  the  president  of  the  association,  is  present. 
The  reason  why  the  committee  was  appointed  is  to  give  their  views  of 
l^he  Chinese  question. 

Q.  You  can  express  your  views,  but  we  cannot  take  them  as  those  of  a 
legal  society.  —  A.  I  am  ready  to  offer  to  the  committee  the  resolutions^ 
that  have  been  passed  amongst  ourselves,  as  representatives  of  the  laboring 
classes,  to  the  Commission.  This  resolution  I  hand  to  the  chairman  g2 
the  Commission.  The  resolutions  have  in  view  an  expression  of  our 
opinion  concerning  the  opportimity  of  pointing  the  Commission  to  the 
evil  of  the  Chinese,  and  upon  the  action  of  the  government  on  the 
question — one  of  them  asking,  or  ordering,  them  to  forward  copies  of  the 
same  to  the  government  and  to  the  Commission  appointed. 

The  Chairman  said  they  could  not  investigate  anything  concerning  the 
duties  of  the  government  and  the  Commission,  but  will  take  into  consider- 
ation, and  accept  with  pleasure,  all  information,  however  irregular  it 
might  be,  of  those  that  come  before  the  Commission. 

[Witness  handed  to  the  Commissioners  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  report 

of  the  committee  of   the  association,   said   report   being  generally    to 

ChSiatown  filthy.  ^^®  following   effect,  viz. :     That  the   witness,   and   some  of  his   asso* 

ciates  (Knights  of  Labor)  having  visited  the  Chinese  quarters  in 
Victoria,  have  found  the  premises  occupied  by  Chinese  in  a  most  un- 
healthy condition;  that  vice,  including  prostitution  and  gambling,  is 
abundant  in  those  quarters.  That  some  white  men  and  women  have  been 
found  smoking  opium  and  associating  with  Chinese  gamblers  and  prosti- 
tutes; that  in  one  tenement,  twelve  feet  wide  by  twenty-four  feet  long, 
with  two  stories,  forty-three  Chinamen  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  lying 
side  by  side,  the  only  window  being  closed,  and  the  air  in  the  room  stifling. 
Wash-houses  have  also  been  visited  and  are  considered  as  unhealthy 
and  likely  to  spread  diseases.  That  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  city  stands 
over  a  large  ravine  filled  in  with  fllth ;  and  the  cess-pools  in  other  places 
contribute  towards  disease,  which  must  break  out  in  the  city.  We  have 
ascertained  that  about  4,000  Chinese  reside  in  the  city.  They 
are  a  non-assimilating  race.  Their  vices  are  most  disgusting.  They  turn 
their  sick  out  to  die  in  the  streets,  and  their  lepers  to  fill  our  prisons. 
They  control  the  labor  market  in  this  city.  As  producers  and  consumers 
they  are  no  benefit  to  the  country.  Their  mode  of  living,  a  few  cents  per 
day,  and  the  absence  of  families  among  them,  will  make  the  white  meu 
White  men  oannot  P^^^rless  to  compete  against  them  for  labor.  Our  children  must  seek 
oompete  with        employment  in  other  countries  to  make  room  for  a  race  of  cuckoos,  who 

come  to  our  land  to  purchase  their  freedom.  In  fact,  the  results  of  our 
investigations  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  community,  and  we  beg  that  steps  may  be  taken,  to  stop  the 
influx  of  Chinese  to  our  shores.] 


A    non-fusimilat- 
ingrace. 
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Witness  contmued  :     They  go    so   far   now,   not  only  to  supply  th^ 
general   merchants,    but  sell  individually  to   the   whites.     The    schools  w?^^5S|2,^?  w 
are  educated  in  a  large  measure  by  female  teachers,  and  I  consider  that  if  th^^SSRn&t 
<^dren  are  taught  by  female  teachers  the  least  thing  that  could  be  done  ^^Jjjf  ^^^^  ^*^ 
is  that  children  in  houses  should  be  attended  by  their  mothers  or  female 
servants  instead  of  by  Chinese  coolies.  , 

Q.  Since  how  long  have  the  Chinese  been  employed  in  the  different 
parsuits  of  labor  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  So  far  as  my  own  idea  is  con- 
cerned it  is  almost  since  their  introduction.  They  have  been  here  for 
about  ten  years  and  in  some  cases  more.  Laundries  especially  were  their 
first  industry. 

Q,  Are  they  not  now  stated  to  be  doing  the  washing  of  nearly  the  Doing  the  washing 
whole  of  the  population  here? — A.  I  believe  they  are.  whole  populatioiu 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  special  case  of  disease  attributed  to  the 
wearing  of  linen  washed  by  the  Chinese? — A.  About  that  part  I  have 
not  heard  of  anything. 

Q.  How  many  persons  suffering  from  leprosy  have  you  counted  1 — A.  Leprosy. 
1%e  only  case  I  know  of  is  the  one  mention^,  durins  this  investigation, 
by  Dr.  Helmcken  and  Mr.  Flewin,  already  heard  before  the  Commission. 

Q.  The  visit  you  made  was  in  company  with  a  police  officer,  I  under- 
ttend  I — A.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  officer  Walker. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  visit? — A.  About  sixty  or  seventy 
cabins. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese,  according  to  your  personal  observation,  generally  The  Chlneslr  «ti»- 
dean  in  their  person,  though  inhabiting,  as  you  have  said,  rather  filthy  plJ^n^ 
premises  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes  the  Chinese  always  appear 
dean  in  their  persons,  though,  I  must  say,  I  do  not  know  of  any  washing 
places  where  they  clean  themselves. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  suffer  the  same  as  you  and  I  would  from  the  Healthy, 
close  quarters  in  which  they  live  ? — A.  The  necessities  of  life  make  them 
more  or  less  healthy  as  they  are  always  moving  about,  and  they  avoid 


Q.   How   many   white  people  did  you  see  during  the   night  smoking  Opium-smoking^ 
opium  ? — A  We  saw  three  men  lying  on  a  shelf  smoking  opium,  and  in 
another  place  two  white  men  and  one  half-breed  woman. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  respectable  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  white 
men.  Those  seen  in  the  opium  dens  at  first  sight  seemed  what  I  took 
to  be  sailors.  The  police  officer  made  some  remarks  about  them,  and 
one  of  them  answered  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  smoke 
opium,  using  it  as  a  medicine  when  he  was  suffering  from  diarrhoea. 

Q.  The  woman  you  saw  there,  was  she  known  to  the  police  officer  to  be 
a  prostitute  t — A.  I  do  not  know  who  the  woman  was,  she  could  not  have 
been  respectable,  of  course,  and  she  was  in  company  of  two  white  men. 
There  were  two  women  there  with  two  white  men,  one  was  a  half-breed 
and  the  other  a  white  woman. 
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Richard  Jones,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  : 

Hardly  a  drop  in  1  have  been  in  the  local  government  service  as  assessment  tax  collector, 
amount  of  proper-  The  Chinese  merchants  pay  property-tax  in  the  city.  It  is  hardly  a  drop 
noae*^**  in  the  bucket,  what  the  Chinese  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  whites.     Every 

Chinaman  in  the  province  is  supposed  to  pay  $2  as  provincial  revenue 
tax.  One  thousand  and  forty  have  paid  this  in  the  districts  and  this  city, 
i.  e,,  including  Esquimalt,  etc.  The  number  was  less  last  year  than  the 
year  before.  There  ought  to  be  over  3,000  pay.  I  think  there  must  be 
between  3,500  and  4,000  Chinamen  in  the  city.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
^Eloult  t^i^  ^  go  out  to  the  vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  to  collect  from  them.  It  is  one  of 
neae.  the  most  difficult  tasks  you  can  undertake  to  collect  from  Chinese.  When 

you  get  them  in  a  tight  place  you  have  often  to  distrain  on  their  property, 

and  after   a  few  days  they  will  come  down  and  pay,  but   not  without. 

'  Their  clothes  appear  to  be  only  dirty  blankets.    [The  witness  here  handed 

to   the    Commission    a  memorandum  showing  tne  number  of  Chinamen 

who  paid  provincial  revenue  tax  from  January,  1882,  also  the  number  of 

white  men  who  have  paid  provincial  revenue  tax,  from  January,   1884, 

to  July,  31st,  1884.*]   I  have  not  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  provincial 

revenue  tax  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  These  statements  can 

be  had  at  the  treasury  department.  The   Indians  do  not  pay  any  tax. 

I    have   not   had   a   great   difficulty    in   collecting   from    white   people, 

sometimes  they  may  ask  for  a  little  time.     As  to  the  whites  who  pay 

The  Chinese  lend  we  keep  a  register.    The  Chinese  lend  their  receipts,  handed  to  them  on 

2lch  o^er^^  ^     P^^'Xi'^  ^^®  ***>  ^  ®®^^  other  ;  and  once  I  put  three  in  the  chain-gang 

for  the  offence.  They  are  difficult  to  recognise  as  they  all  dress  so  much 
alike  and  are  similar  in  features.  I  have  asked  them  why  so  many  come 
out  from  China,  and  have  been  told  a  benevolent  society  does  this  ;  and 
when  a  new  cargo  arrives  they  mix  up  in  Chinatown,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
Stench.  to   keep  track   of   them.  The  stench   around  the   vegetable   gardens    is 

sufficient  to  knock  any  one  down,  as  they  keep  the  urine  in  big  casks  wliich 

is  collected  from  their  neighbors  in  town  and  carted  out  at  night.     This 

afterwards  is  baled  out  in  tins  and  put  on  the  vegetables.    The  laboring 

"Work  for  two  bite  ™®^  work  for  about  two  bits  a  day,  coming  out  here  as  slaves,  and  after 

*  ^y-  paying  off  their  indebtedness  to  the  company  bringing  them  out  they  can 

then  go  and  do  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Booth  was  then  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  add  as  president  of 
the  society  which  Mr.  Tuckfield  represented  this  morning,  and,  after  a  few 
remarks. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Chaplbau  said  he  would  not  have  time  to  hear  him  at 
great  length,  and  suggested  that  he  should  put  his  views  in  writing  and 
send  them  on  to  the  Commission  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  shall  only  think  it  an  honor  to  do  s%. 


*  Note.  The  reporter  Lb  mistaken.  The  witnew  handed  in  onl  j  the  number  of  China- 
men who  paid  proTincial  revenue  tax. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRINTED  QUESTIONS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  QUESTIONS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  REPORT. 

1.  What  classes  of  people  come  here  as  emigrants  from  China?  Are 
they  chiefly  laborers,  mechanics  or  traders  ? 

2.  When  they  arrive  here,  do  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and 
fit  for  work  I 

3.  Have  you  any  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  do  they  often  become 
a  burden  on  that  fund,  or  upon  the  private  charity  of  white  citizens  ? 

4.  Are  they  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  or  are  they 
lazy,  drunken,^  extravagant  or  turbulent  ?  Please  answer  this  question 
fully. 

5.  Do  they  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  and  carry  out 
their  contracts  ? 

6.  Do  they  show  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the 
white  population  in  any  way  beyond  the  competition  which  they  offer  in 
the  labor  market  ? 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province,  did  they  supply  a 
want  then  felt,  and  was  their  coming  encouraged  and  welcomed  ? 

8.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  feeling  continue  ? 

9.  When  did  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  begin,  and  what  class 
or  classes  of  people  began  it,  and  what  classes  are  now  carrying  it  forward  ? 

10.  Is  there  anything  in  their  habits  or  mode  of  living  injurious  to  the 
public  peace,  or  to  the  public  health  ?  Please  answer  this  question  fully. 

1 1 .  Has  the  presence  of  Chinese  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
province  I 

1 2.  Is  their  presence  here  any  longer  necessary  or  desirable  ? 

13.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  if  they  were  to  go  hence  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise? 

14.  Are  not  a  certain  npmber  necessary,  and  if  so  how  many  ? 

1 5.  What  proportion  (if  any)  should  Chinese  immigration  bear  to  the 
immigration  of  white  people  in  order  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here,  or  those  who 
may  come  here? 

16.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  immigration  into  this  colony  of 
persons  with  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  depended  upon  the 
number  of  such  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America  ? 

17.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  be 
io^cec^  to  leave  this  province,  or  the  further  advent  of  others  should  be 
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prevented,  or  merely  that  the  numbers  coming  should  be  regulated  in 
some  manner,  as  to  the  number  and  choice  of  such  emigrants  1 

18.  What  manner  would  you  suggest  should  be  adopted  to  restrict  or 
regulate  their  coming? 

19.  Would  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  province 
and  its  legislature,  to  encourage  white  immigration,  and  discoura^  the 
employment  of  Chinese,  effectually  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor,  exclude 
Chinese  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being  developed  ? 

20.  Can  white  people  now  find  remunerative  employment  here  and  steady 
work,  and  is  such  renumeration  adequate  to  support  and  clothe  and 
educate  their  families  and  make  reasonable  provision  for  old  age  ? 

21.  Has  not  the  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  reserved  for  railway 
purposes  had  a  material  effect  on  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  this 
province  ? 

22.  Has  white  immigration  been  retarde<l  by  the  presence  of  Chinese 
immigrants  in  this  province? 

23.  What  personal  observations  have  you  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  people,  and  are  they  more  injurious 
than  white  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits  ? 

24.  Is  the  proportion  of  depraved  and  immoral  people  amongst  the 
Chinese  here  greater  than  amongst  white  population  in  other  places 
similarly  situated,  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found  ? 

25.  Do  the  vicious  and  depraved  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity  more 
openly  or  more  effectually  than  do  white  people  in  similar  classes  ? 

26.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  the  presence  of  leprosy 
amongst  them,  and  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  leprosy  being 
communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  and,  if  so,  how  many  instances 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

27.  Can  you  give  any  statistical  or  other  information,  or  furnish  any 
facts  bearing  on  the  general  question  now  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission, which  will  facilitate  its  work  or  make  its  labors  more  complete  t 
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Sir  Matthew   Begbie,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,  returned  the 
following  answers : — 


•Chinese  immi-  ^-  Chinamen  in  British  Columbia  appear  to  follow  any  description  of 

irrants  are  labor-  industry  which  may  appear  useful,  i.e.,  in  which  they  can  obtain  employ- 
4eners,  domestic-  ment  or  earn  their  livelihood.  I  should  say  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them 
•ei^uQts  and  mer-  trust  to  the  pick  and  shovel :  either  agricultural,  or  rcMid-makiiig,  or  min- 
ing. There  are  many  who  mine  for  gold  on  their  own  account,  working 
chiefly  on  the  bars  of  rivers  and  water-courses,  with  rockers  and  flumen. 
Many  are,  or  were  recently,  employed  at  Nanaimo  in  coal  mines,  both 
above  and  below  ground.  Many  undertake  gardening  and  small  farms. 
Another   large   class  take  to  domestic   service;  scarcely  any   establish- 
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ment  in  the  province  has  any  other  servants.     Another  large  class  take 
to  trade ;  they  have  the  whole  business  of  supplying  their  fellow-country- 
men^ and  some  firms  compete  with  the  most  respectable  Europeans  in 
general  trade.     The  menial  businesses  of  washing  and  of  splitting  axjd  Chinese  waaher- 
sawing  stove- wood  are  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Chinamen.     I  do  not  "»©»• 
l)elieve  there  are  many  mechanics,  properly  so-called.    I  only  know  of  Not  manj 
their  being  employed  in  two  manufactures  :  shoes  and  cigars.     There  are  ™^  *"  *** 
few  carpenters.     They  are  employed  about  every  building ;  but  generally 
as  mixers  of  mortar,  hodmen,  wheel-barrowmen  :  not  as  masons,  or  brick- 
layers, or  carpenters.     Every  Chinaman  in  British  Columbia  has  the  air 
of  having  worked,  and  of  being  ready  to  work,  with  his  hands,  except  a 
few  who  practice  as  medical  men  and  the  leading  commercial  men. 

2.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  invariably  ready  and  anxious  to  Arrive  healthy 
go  to  any  kind  of  work  immediately  on  their  arrival  here ;  and  fit  for  ^^Vork. 
work  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 

3.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  system  of  public  poor  relief,  or  of  pub-  Chinamen  do  not 
lie  relief  of  any  kind,  except  the  hospitals  and  the  asylum.     Chinamen  do  cSSSl^?*"*'"^ 
wot  much  trouble  the  hospitals.     I  never  heard  of  Chinamen  becoming  a 

burden  on  the  private  charity  of  the  whites.  I  have  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance of  having  been  once  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  removing 
a  disabled  Chinaman ;  I  am  not  sure.  Such  cases  must  be  extremely 
rare.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  called  on  to  relieve  whites  by 
private  charity. 

4.  To  answer  this  question  fully  is  to  destroy  the  force  and  meaning  of  Induatrioig, 
the    answer.     Industry,    economy,    sobriety,    and     law-abidingness    are  law-ablding.  ' 
exactly  the  four  prominent  qualities  of  Chinamen  as  asserted  both  by 

their  advocates  and  their  adversaries.     Lazy,  drunken,  extravagant,  and 
turbulent :  this  is,  by  the  voices  of  their  friends  and  foes,  exactly  what  a 
Chinaman  is  not.     This  is,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  the  real  cause  of  their 
unpopularity.    If  Chinamen  would  only  be  less  industrious  and  economical, 
if  they  would  but  occasionally  get  drunk,  they  would  no  longer  be  the  If  they  were 
formidable  competitors  with  the  white  man  which  they  prove  to  be  in  the  would^not  ^in 
labor  market ;  there  would  be  no  longer  a  cry  for  their  suppression.  They  ^  C- 
would  not  be  liked ;  the  two  races  are  too  dissimilar,  and  each  has  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  deserts.     But  they  would  not  be  hated ;  in 
fact  they  would  not  be  here  to  excite  hatred.     The  reason  why  they  are 
here  is,  because  their  peculiar  qualities  command  a  ready  market.  If  they 
had  not  these  qualities,  nobody  would  want  them.    If  nobody  wanted 
them,  they  would  not  come.     But  these  qualities  meet  with  no  competi- 
tion here  ;  and  the  Chinaman  sees  no  person  to  take  his  place  were  he  to 
abdicate  it.    I  have  heard  an  individual  Chinaman  stigmatized  as  '*  lazy  f 
but  the  fact  was  he  conceived  himself  insulted,  and  was  sulking.     Their  Their  eeaagtog 
never-ending,  ceaseless  toil  is  like  nothing  but  an  ant-hill.  I  cannot  recall  \g^i  anl^tSST' 
to  memory  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  Chinaman  being  drunk.    Extra- 
vagant they  certainly  are  not,  though  they  live  well  when  they  can  afford 
it,  both  inside  and  out :  chicken  and  silk  jacket.     And  they  certainly  do 
sometimes  run  in  debt,  both  in  trade  debts  and  in  gambling,  which  is 
their  chief  vice.    There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  so  removed  from  the  notion  Not  turbulent ; 
of  a  Chinaman  as  "  turbulent,"  though  of  course  they  may  be  provoked  to  J^JJ^,^  ^^^ 
resist  violence.     They  are  somewhat  given  to  petty  thefts,  and  so  not 
invariably  law-abiding.     But  these  thefts  are  rarely,  if  ever,  accompanied 
-by  violence  or  threats  against  the  person.     Indeed  it  may  be  conjectured 
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Respect  their 
engaffementa. 
Oooa  tenants. 


that  they  generally  steal  through  want.  For,  looking  to  their  univer 
employment  as  domestics,  their  large  brotherhoods,  necessarily  impenet 
bly  secret  to  the  whites,  and  the  unguarded  condition  of  our  houses,  t 
pilfering  by  Chinamen  servants  is  really  quite  inconsiderable.  I  belie 
that  two  of  the  white  servants  I  have  had  have  pilfered  more  from  i 
than  any  twenty  Chinamen  in  Victoria  ever  stole  from  their  employe 

5.  Yes  ;  better  than  white  men  do  with  each  other.     They  are  noU 
ously  excellent  tenants,  paying  rent  punctually. 


Interfere  litUe,  if      6.  So  far  as  I  see,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  they  could,  exce 
prosMctoofthe      perhaps,  in  commerce.     They  have  some  firms,  wealthy  and  busy 

white  population    British  Columbia  firms  ;  but  I  do  not  think  these  .compete  for  Europe 

engaged  in  trade.    «^„„:,^^^„x„ 

consignments. 


Chinese  supplied  a 
want,  but  were 
never  welcomed. 


No  agitation 
against  Chinese 
untU  Confedera- 
tion. 


*  Feeling  against 
them  a  race 
dislike,  which  is 
reciprocal 


Chinese  in  every 
respect  the 
reverse  of  Euro- 
pean. 


7.  Those  who  stayed  in  Victoria  and  the  lower  country,  chiefly  engag 
in  domestic  service,  washing,  etc.  These  certainly  supplied  a  want  th 
felt ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  much  encouraged  or  welcome 
except  that  they  found  employment  readily  on  terms  satisfswjtory  to  the 
selves.  The  greater  part  took  their  picks  and  shovels  to  the  gold  min 
I  cannot  say  they  were  much  wanted  there ;  nor  was  their  coming  the 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  much  welcomed  or  encouraged.  On  the  contrai 
they  were  from  the  first  thoroughly  unpopular  in  the  mines  ;  the  mini 
population  being  very  Californian  in  its  prejudices,  its  likings  and  d 
likings.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  feeling  has  much  changed,  although  th 
now  go  quite  freely  to  the  Cariboo,  and  have  for  many  years ;  also  to  t 
Cassiar.  They  did  not  go  to  those  districts  at  first,  for  obvious  reason 
I  think  the  police  could  scarcely  have  guaranteed  them. 

8  and  9.  I  do  not  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  whites  against  Chii 
men  has  much  changed ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  that  can 
called  **  agitation  "  against  them  until  Confederation.  The  agitation  is 
the  same  description  as  that  felt  by  the  hand-loom  weavers  against  t 
power-looms ;  by  the  flail-wielders  against  the  threshing-machines 
England  fifty  years  ago  ;  by  the  Solway  fishermen  ac^ainst  the  stake-n< 
in  the  last  century ;  by  the  lower  orders  in  many  parts  of  Europe  agair 
the  Jews  ;  and  by  the  coal-miners  in  Pennsylvania  against  the  machii 
borers  at  the  present  day.  That  seems  to  be  the  impulsive  force  whi 
brings  into  action  the  ever-present  dislike  between  the  Indo-Caucasi 
and  this  branch  of  Mongolians.  This  dislike,  which  otherwise  might 
dormant  or  inert,  is  certainly  mutual ;  it  is  manifested  in  China,  we  a 
told,  more  extensively  and  stringently  than  here,  and  without  any  impul 
there  from  direct  competition  for  bread.  Europeans  at  Canton  or  Shan 
hai  are  not  safe  beyond  their  allotted  cantonments,  any  more  than  a  Chin 
man  would  have  been  on  Williams  Creek  twenty  years  ago.  The  Chinamt 
is  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  an  European,  except  that  he  is  a  ma 
His  religion,  his  notions  of  honor  and  rank,  his  mode  of  thought,  h 
dress,  his  amusements,  his  sense  of  beauty,  his  vices,  are  not  to  our  tas 
at  all,  or  such  as  we  can  take  to  or  even  understand  ;  and  his  languag 
spoken  or  written,  appears  to  us  at  once  incomprehensible  and  ridiculou 
Yet  they  as  evidently  despise  all  our  attainments  and  ways ;  and,  what 
most  annoying,  they  come  here  and  beat  us  on  our  own  ground  in  suppl 
ing  our  own  wants.  They  are  inferior,  too,  in  weight  and  size  of  muscl 
and  yet  they  work  more  steadily  and  with  better  success  on  the  avera^ 
than  white  men. 
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A  distinguished  political  writer   of   the  present  day  speaking  of  the 
Jadenhetze  in  Europe,  thus  expresses  himself : 

*'  What  is  it  that  in  every  age,  and  in  so  many  and  in  so  different  coun-  Race-hatred 
•*  ^ries, not  only  ancient,  but  to-day,  in  Russia,  Germany,  Roumania,  causes  ea»e<5 the  Je^s.^ 
^is  hatred  of  the  Jews  ?  An  intuitive  antipathy,  jealousy  mingled  with 
eontempt.  The  Roumanian  finds  himself  in  company  with  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  people  of  alien  race,  of  feelings,  traditions  and  religion  quite 
different  from  his — people  who  do  not  own  the  same  ties  of  fatherland 
&s  he,  who  do  not  intermarry  with  him  or  his  kindred,  and  whose  domestic 
mnstitutions  are  unknown  and  perhaps  unintelligible  to  him.  So  in 
*-  *  Crermany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judenhetze  derived  its  strength, 
'-  *  mot  from  the  historical  arguments  of  Professor  Von  Treitschke  nor  from 
*  *  ^e  Christian  arguments  of  court  preacher  StOeker,  but  from  the  wide- 
^*  sspread  sense  that  the  Jews  were  out-bidding  the  Christian  Germans  in 
'*     t;he  market." 

Evidently  such  competition  must  be  put  down.  In  the  central  portions  How  Chinese 
o^  Europe,  this  is  attempted  in  a  barbarous  way — by  brute  force,  by  fire  ^^SJ^^^**  ^ 
a-x:^d  bludgeons.  But  countries  of  a  higher  political  organization  are  pro- 
voided  with  more  tranquil  and  equally  effective  methods  ;  and,  with  a  few 
r'^et^rettable  exceptions,  these  latter  methods  only,  in  the  main,  have  been 
i>^«xr8ued  here.  Accordingly  before  the  close  of  the  First  Parliament  after 
^Confederation,  Chinamen  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  franchise,  which 
t.Fm^y  had  previously  enjoyed.  This  was  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  all 
Criiinamen  were  actuated  merely  by  direct  money  considerations.  It  is 
™i^hly  probable  that  they   are  as  accessible  to  bribery  as  the  ordinary  Bribery  oon- 

liite  voter,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  enquiry  was  made  or  evidence  sidewrfi  in  relation 
en  on  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  some  years  later,  it  was  sworn  in  Chinese, 
idence  before  the  Kootenay  Commission,  1878,  that  the  majority  of  voters 
V'^t  that  time  all  whites)  in  a  certain  district  had  received  money  for  their 
"^^^tes  at  the  last  previous  election.  This  statement  passed  without  comment 
^t"  contradiction.    No   disfranchisement   was  suggested  on  this  ground. 
Everything  else  follows  logically.  The  constituencies  are  of  exclusively 
^^hite  race,  with  no  property  qualification.  Members  of  the  legislature  in 
^  constitutional  state  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  the  views  of  their  consti- 
tuencies as  expressed  at  the  polls  ;  and  to  support  such  measures  as  please 
^heir  constituents.  This  is  their  ratio  eosistendi  ;  unless  they  do  so,  they 
^ould  at  the  next  election  cease  to  be  returned.  A  constitutional  ministry 
ia  bound  to  see  their  Une  of  duty  in  the  path  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  the  house — they  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  managing  committee  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  that  majority.  They  hold  office  on  that 
condition.    And  what  the  local  house  cannot  enact  of  itself,  they,  and 
their  committee  of  management,  are  bound  to  obtain  or  attempt  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  from  the  superior  legislature. 

The  same  distinguished  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted  on  the 
Judenhetze,  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  rival  programmes  in  the  existing 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States :  ^'  The  Irish  vote  or  the  insh  vote  in  the 
"  republican  working  man  cannot  be  wooed  successfully  without  attacks  United  States. 
"  on  the  bloated  capitalist,  on  English  tyranny  or  treachery,  or  on  the 
'^  unfortunate  immigrants  from  China."  Mutato  nomiiie.  The  names  of 
laces  and  states  may  be  changed,  but  human  nature  remains  the  same 
with  Celt,  and  Slave,  and  Semite,  and  Mongolian. 

10.  I  do  not  think  their  habits  or  mode  of  life  are  really  injurious  to  {S^JriS^^S)  public 
the  public  peace  or  the  public  health  ;  not  more  than  the  habits  of  the  peace  or  public 
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They  like 
over-crowding. 


Charge  that 
Chinamen  are 
infested  with  lep- 
rosy unfounded. 


No  wide-snread 
mischief  from  the 
use  of  opium. 


Neither  opium  nor 
u>bacco  as 
^aofferous  to  the 
pohuc  peace  as 
whiskey. 


whites.  There  are  several  matters  alleged  against  Chinamen :  One  is  the 
extraordinarily  small  space  into  which  a  cluster  of  them  will  retire  for 
rest.  Four  or  five,  or  even  ten  or  twelve,  will  be  on  a  raised  platform, 
almost  like  a  litter  of  puppies.  It  is  said  this  is  dangerous  in  a  sanitary 
view,  I  believe  it  is  forbidden  in  London  to  lodge  people  for  hire,  without 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room  to  each  inmate.  But  I  have 
seen  in  a  good-sized  house,  where  there  was  plenty  of  cubic  space,  and 
where  each  person  might  have  had  a  separate  bunk,  five  or  six  Chinamen, 
not  lodgers  but  owners,  sleeping  in  a  heap  as  above  described.  It  does  not 
appear  to  affect  their  health  unfavorably. 

It  is  common  to  attribute  to  Chinamen  generally,  that  they  are  infested 
with  disgusting  diseases — e,  g,,  leprosy.  I  believe  this  is  pure  imagination ; 
an  absolutely  unfounded  report.  When  an  orator  talks  of  Chinese  lepers, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  unmeaning  abuse  as  when  a  Canton  periodical  holds 
out  to  popular  indignation  the  foreign  "red  devils."  There  is  no  leprosy 
or  diabolism  in  the  case ;  though  of  course  a  Chinaman,  like  any  other 
man,  may  be  a  leper.  The  orator  merely  wishes  to  impress  his  audience 
with  the  belief  that  he  strongly  objects  to  Chinamen.  But  if  the  orator 
be  in  a  position  to  keep  a  servant,  he  certainly  keeps  at  his  home  one  or 
more  of  these  "  lepers,"  who  cook  all  his  food,  wash  all  his  clothes,  his 
glasses  and  his  plate,  waits  at  his  table,  kneads  all  the  paltry  he  eats,  and 
makes  all  the  beds  he  and  his  family  sleep  in.  A  Chinaman  was  once  pointed 
out  to  me  who  was  alleged  to  be  a  leper.  No  doubt  he  had  a  very  di^usting 
skin  disease  ;  I  did  not  examine  him  at  all ;  on  Hbe  oontrary ,  I  kept  as  far  off 
as  possible.  It  may  have  been  leprosy,  which  is  not  always  identical  in  its 
maiufestations.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  as  shocking  to  his  own  country- 
jneaas  to  t^e  whites.  He  was  being  shipped  away  when  pointed  out  to  me. 
That  was  the  only  case  of  skin  disease  I  remember  to  have  noticed  or  heard 
of  among  Chinamen.  Such  diseases,  generally  the  result  of  vice,  or  heredi- 
tary taint,  are  by  no  means  unknown  here  among  the  whites  and  half- 
breeds.  I  have  seen  many.  These  certainly  were  not  contracted  from 
Chinamen. 

It  is  alleged  against  them  that  they  are  inordinately  given  to  the  use  of 
opium — I  do  not  know  whether  eaten,  or  smoked,  or  both — and  that  their 
example  is  dangerous  to  the  whites.  I  altogether  disbelieve  in  any  wide- 
spread mischief  here  from  opium.  Most  nations  and  tribes  in  the  world, 
even  savages,  are  given  to  the  use  of  sedatives  or  narcotics  of  some 
description.  The  Chinese,  and  I  belive  other  Asiatic  nations,  use  opium 
extensively.  In  whole  provinces,  each  as  large  as  England,  the  poppy  is  the 
chief  agricultural  crop,  all  for  home  use,  none  being  exported.  The  enor- 
mous consumption  which  this  implies  does  not  appear  to  prevent  China- 
men from  being  the  most  prolific  race,  the  most  indefatigable  laborers, 
and  the  keenest  traders  in  the  world.  If  any  Chinamen  here  abuse  the 
drug  by  over-indulgence,  they  must  hide  themselves,  or  at  all  events  they 
have  entirely  escaped  my  observation.  If  their  example  persuades  any 
white  people  to  similar  over-indulgence,  of  which  I  am  equally  ignorant, 
these  must  be  a  very  degraded  class — weaker  and  more  degraded  than  the 
Chinaman  whose  expulsion  is  demanded.  Opium,  as  generally  used  here, 
is  probably  as  harmless  as  tobacco,  which  is  also  extensively  used  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  by  Chinamen.  They  have  manufactories  here  for  their  own 
consumption  ;  and  they  probably  consume  far  more  tobacco  than  opium. 
Neither  opium  nor  tobacco  extend  in  their  evil  effects  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  as  whiskey. 
I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  at  all 
insinuating,  that  whiskey  causes  crime,  or  induces  a  criminal  intention  ; 
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on  the  contrary,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  intoxication  often  ren- 
ders a  criminal  intention  impossible,  and  still  more  often  lessens  the 
criminality  of  the  offence,  which,  committed  deliberately  by  a  sober  man, 
would  evince  a  deeper  hue  of  guilt.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
drunkenness  is  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  crime ;  that  far  more  offences 
are  committed  by  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  than  when  in  their 
sober  senses.  And  to  the  injured  party  the  offence  is  just  as  great,  and 
very  nearly  as  great  to  the  community,  whether  committed  under  whiskey 
or  not  All  the  evils  arising  from  opium  in  British  Columbia  in  a  year 
do  not,  probably,  equal  the  damage,  trouble  and  expense  occasioned  to 
individaals  and  to  the  state  by  whiskey  in  a  single  month,  or  perhaps  in 
some  single  night.  As  already  observed,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  ;  and  the  argument  against  Chinamen  founded 
on  opium  appears  to  be  analagous  to  the  comparison  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam. 

It  is  alleged  that  not   only   the  aggregation   of   Chinamen   in   their  Chinese  m  a  race 
dwellings  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  but  that  their  habits  SJeir'haWte.^ 
are  filthy.  This  last   allegation  I  take  to  be  mere  unfounded  abuse,  if 
directed  against  them  as  a  race.  There  are  of  course  dirty  Chinamen. 
Many  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  dirty  as  poor  white 
people ;  but  that  they  are  as  a  race  dirty,  or  believed  to  be  dirty,  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  they  are  as  a  race  unanimously 
invested  with  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  two  occupations  requiring  the 
bighest  degree  of  personal  cleanliness,  viz.,  cooking  and  washing.  Any 
family  in  British  Colombia  will,  at  once,  without  any  enquiry  as  to  his 
^'"■iiiBBM,  mAmdt  tke  £MBt  Chinaman  who  offers  as  a  cook — where  a  cook 
IS  wanted  ;  and  really  it  may  be  said  tiiat  no  wsahing  is  given  out  to  people 
of  any  other  nation.     As  to  danger  to  the  public  peace,  they  are,  I  tlui^  Ket  as  laoUmi  t# 
less  inclined  to  crimes  of  personal  violence,  than  men  of  any  other  races,  jj^"^*  **  ^^^^ 
'^y  are  occasionally  dishonest,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  (as  being  the 
vast  majority  of  domestic  servants)  more  opportunities  for  pilfering,  than  all 
^  other  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  put  together,  and  that  very  few  Occasionally 
Mrious  thefts  are  laid  to  their  charge,  seems  conclusive  on  this  point.  pilfer. 

11.  Whether  the  presence  of   Chinamen   is   any   longer  desirable  in  Part  played  bj 
British  Colombia,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  as  to  the  velopi^ent  or 
P^t,  the  undoubted  facts  are  :  1st.  That  Chinamen  are  very  largely,  and  country. 
t>ll  within  a  year,  mainly,  employed  in  all  the  laborious  parts  of  our  coal 
""^es;  2nd.  They  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  working  hands  about 
*^ery  salmon   cannery ;  3rd.  They   are   a   very   large   majority   of  the 
••wrers  employed  in  gold  mining  ;  4th.    They  are  the   model  market 
^*rdeners  of  the  province,  and  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetables 
P^^n  here ;  5th.  They  have  been  found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  in 
the  construction  of  the  railway ;  6th.  They  are  largely,  sometimes  exclu- 
®^ely,  employed   in  nearly   every  manufactory  or  undertaking  of  any 
description,  not  being  under  the  authority  of  a  board  or  council  elected 
exclusively  by  white  voters. 

1 2.  This  is  again  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not  see  how  people  would  get  People  could  notr 
on  here  at  all  without  Chinamen,    They  do,  and  do  well,  what  white  ^l^  without 
women  cannot  do,  and  do  what  white  men  will  not  do.  If  Chinamen  were 
expelled,  employers  of  labor  would  probably  have  to  leave  the  province  ; 
and  when  they  were  gone,  where  would  the  employed  be  1 
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Many  would  have  13.  I  do  not  know.  Probably  most  people  who  now  employ  servani 
men  went^Pablic  would  go  away.  All  canneries  and  many  other  successful  establishmen 
gtoDDed'^**^*^  ***      would  be  closed.    The  railway  works  (construction  and  repairs)  woul 

necessarily  be  suspended.  People  with  any  realized  property  who  remains 
(if  any  remained)  would  be  very  uncomfortable,  I  should  apprehen 
People  without  any  means  would  probably  have  very  few  employers  i 
support  them. 

^  certain  (or  an  14.  I  should  say,  not  a  certain  number,  but  an  uncertaui  number,  a 

ber  of  Chinajnon  necessary  to  be  retained  ;  to  be  imported,  if  all  those  now  here  shou 
BriuST^olumbia.  ^®P*^-  How  many  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  supply  would  pr 

bably  regulate  itself  as  does  the  supply  of  horses.  Would  it  be  advisab 
to  banish  all  horses  from  the  province?  To  do  so,  would  ojaen  oi 
many  opportunities  for  white  men's  labor.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  secui 
a  supply  of  half  a  million  of  horses  ?  They  would  probably  eat  us  all  u] 
i.  «.,  devour  all  our  means  of  subsistence.  There  are  supposed  to  be  i 
California  more  than  120,000  Chinamen.  It  is  probable  that  in  that  stat 
as  in  British  Columbia,  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  manual  labor 
performed  by  Chinamen.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  cond 
tion  of  labor  in  the  Calif ornian  vineyards  and  hop-grounds  as  mentionf 
quite  incidentally  in  the  San  Francisco  Weekly  Bulhtin,  10th  Septembe 
1884,  and  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  development  of  o\ 
infant  agricultural  country  if  half  its  laborers,  and  of  its  powers  of  supp] 
of  laborers,  were  suddenly  cut  off.  The  result  might  of  course  be  ultimate] 
beneficial  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  opposite  conclusion. 

"  St.  Helena,  September  8,  1884. 

Chinamen  hop-  "  Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  than  500  Chin 

picking.  mgjj  engaged  in  gathering  the  hop  crop.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  casu: 

examination,  the  yield  will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  the  qualil 
of  the  hops  excellent  It  is  quite  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  process 
picking  and  drying.  For  a  field  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  about  100  Chin; 
men  are  employed.  They  pick,  two  together,  into  large  boxes,  which  hold  1^ 
to  150  pounds  of  green  hop.  The  two  poles  which  are  set  in  each  hill  of  ho] 
are  pulled  down,  and  the  mass  of  hope  laid  across  the  box,  which  is  coven 
with  an  aprou  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling  in.  The  Chinamen  work  by  coi 
tract,  and  they  rush  from  morning  till  night,  »eemine  never  to  tire.  As  soon  i 
a  box  is  filled  a  loud  yell  informs  the  foreman,  who  brings  a  sack,  into  whic 
the  box  is  emptied,  and  the  Cliinamen  are  given  a  check.  Two  Chinamen  c^ 
pick  from  two  to  three  boxes  in  a  day,  and  as  they  receive  $1.50  per  box  it  wi 
be  seen  that  they  are  earning  white  men's  wages.  Last  year  they  only  receive 
$1.25,  but  help  at  this  time  is  scarce  and  the  China  bosses  had  only  to  deman 
the  raise  and  get  it.  It  is  understood  that  they  will  demand  $1.25  a  day  f< 
grape  picking,  and  no  doubt  the  demand  will  have  to  be  complied  with. 


»» 


15.  This  involves  a  calculation  of  an  almost  impossible  nature  ;  quii 
impossible  for  me.  What  are  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  ?  Who  knov 
what  white  people  may  come  here  ?  In  what  number,  or  what  seeking,  < 
for  what  qualified  ? 

Ldmitinffthe sup-  16.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  prophecy  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  « 
Emit  the  incoming  l^^man  nature,  the  first  cargo  of  capitalists,  under  the  supposed  condition 
•f  capitaliflta.  would  not  stop  here  long,  and  would  frighten  all  other  cargoes  away. 

capitalist,  with  any  common  sense,  wants  either  to  enjoy  his  money  or  t 
employ  it ;  which  are  indeed  the  only  two  plans  by  which  his  capital  c8 
be  of  advantage  to  his  fellow  man.  But  if  the  supply  of  service  wei 
limited,  as  mentioned  in  the  question,  it  seems  very  clear  that  he  coul 
neither  employ  nor  enjoy  his  money,  and  he  would  betake  himself  els 
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where.  I  do  not  say  that  the  sum  of  human  felicity  here,  or  anywhere, 
would  be  diminished  by  the  absence  of  capitalists ;  but  there  is  surely  no 
method  so  likely  to  deter  them  as  to  limit  in  any  way  the  supply  of  the 
only  importable  article  which  they  really  require.  The  greatest  natural 
advantAges  in  fisheries,  mines,  ports,  are  quite  sterile  unless  operated  on 
by  labor,  and  capital  is  necessary  to  support  that  labor.  But  capital  alone 
would  be  quite  useless  without  labor  ;  and  would  be  little  likely  either 
to  visit  or  remain  in  a  province,  where  it  would  merely  consume  away. 

It  does  not  seem  generally  understood  by  those  who  work  with  their  Labor  and  capital, 
hands,  that  unless  the  result  of  their  handiwork,  is  marketably  worth  more 
than  the  money  they  receive  for  wages,  their  employment  must  soon  stop. 
The  lowest  limit  of  wages  is  the  money  which  will  buy  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  laborer.  The  highest  limit  is  the  whole  of  the  augmented 
value  which  his  labor  confers  on  the  material  operated  on.  If  the  laborer 
accepts  less  than  the  first,  he  will  die  of  want.  If  the  employer  give  the 
whole  of  the  second,  he  will  leave  himself  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  will 
speedily  die  of  want  in  his  turn,  unless  he  more  speedily  retire  from  his 
undertaking  and  place  his  capital  in  the  funds  :  when  he  will  at  last  get 
interest.  Between  these  two  impassable  limits  the  rate  of  wages  oscillates 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Now  the  only  paying  industries  here 
are  the  canneries  and  shoe  factories,  in  both  of  which  the  labor  is  almost 
exclusively  Chinese.  Owing  to  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  mineral,  the 
coal  mines  have  paid  largely,  notwithstanding  the  rates  of  white  miners 
wages,  unequallcKi  elsewhere ;  but  the  coal  mines  have  hitherto  largely 
employed  Chinamen  also.  Few  other  established  industries  have  accu- 
mulated any  gains. 

After  all  that  I  have  said  about  Chinamen,  I  can  lay  no  more  claim  to  Never  in  twenty- 
consistency  than  anybody  else  in  British  Columbia.  They  are  generally  pioyedTaVjhuia- 
abused,  and  yet  everybody  employs  them.  I  have  always  asserted  their  ™*"- 
good  qualities  ;  but  I  have  never  in  twenty-six  years  had  a  Chinaman  in 
my  house,  an  expensive  whim  that  nobody  else  has  indulged  in.     Still,  1 
^ve  had  my  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing,  for  in  all  that  time,  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  knew  a  family  that  did  not  employ  at  least  one 
^'hinaman. 

17  and  18.  See  answer  to  15. 

19.  The  combination  which  it  is  intended  to  suggest  would  be,  I  suppose,  a  combined  effort 
that  the  legislature  should  forbid  such  arrivals  of  Chinamen,  and  that  the  ^j^^SSSlon^*^'* 
▼hite  population  should  "  boycott "  those  remaining  here  ;  or  else  that  the  discussed, 
legislature  should  decree   their  expulsion.     But  this  would  not   suffice. 
It  would  in  addition  be  necessary  that  the  employers  should  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  sufficiently  to  induce  an  equivalent  influx  of  new  white 
»hor  to  replace  the  expelled  or  boycotted  Mongolians  :  the  present  rates, 
*2  per  day,  for  unskilled   labor   being  barely   sufficient   to   attract  or 
'^to  the  whites  already  here.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  employers 
^ould  or  could,  voluntarily  and  unaided,  adhere  to  this  part  of  the  com- 
"mation.  The  ordinary  class  of  unskilled  labor  offered  in  the  market  here 
(and  the  same  is  the  experience  of  other  colonies)  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
^d  the  existing  tariff  has  reached  perhaps  the  utmost  limit  at  which 
^niployers  can  continue  to  exist.  Therefore,  lest  the  "combined  effort" 
«iould  fail,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  minimum  rate,   say  of  $5  per 
"*y  (which  would  probably  suffice  to  attract  additional  white  labor)  should  wq^q^  ^^^i^^  a  ^m 
"^  fixed  by  law.  But  it  would  take  6,000  new  whites  to  do  the  work  of  whites  to  do  tke 
the  expelled  Mongolians.  In  order  to  supply  these  with  places,  it  would  if  e?p2iiS^*''®*' 
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Plenty  of  employ* 
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be  further  necessary  to  enact  that  each  person  in  the  employing  class  must 
employ  from  five  to  fifty  of  the  new  comers,  at  the  improved  rates.  Only 
one  more  ordinance  would  then  be  required  in  order  to  bring  the  **  com- 
bined effort''  into  full  effect,  viz.,  to  make  provision  for  supplying  employ- 
ers out  of  the  public  purse  with  funds  to  meet  this  drain  on  their  resources. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  the  development  thus  accruing  to  the 
material  resources  of  the  colony. 

^    .  .  - .  20.  I  never  heard  of  any  person,  white,  black,  or  yellow,  who  had  labor 

British  Columbia,  to  sell  that  was  worth  buying,  who  could  not  in  this  province  find  a  ready 

employer.  But  in  order  to  get  remunerative  employment  here  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  a  man  must  be  able  to  do  remunerative  work.  Aiid  the 
misery  is,  that  many  men  who  profess  to  be  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to 
anything  know  nothing  to  which  they  can  usefully  turn  their  hands. 
Handicrafts  require  teaching  and  practice,  and  they  have  never  learned. 
The  normal  rates  of  wages  are  five  shillings  for  Chinamen,  and  in  Victoria 
eight  shillings  for  white  men.  Below  that  rate  no  white  man,  even  if 
penniless  and  hungry,  is  willing  to  engage  upon  any  work  or  service  what- 
ever. Skilled  artisans,  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths  ask  from  twelve  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day.  Board  is  advertised  at  many  hotels  at  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  :  so  I  suppose  eight  shillings  a  day  is  remunerative  to  the 
workman  within  the  meaning  of  this  question.  A  miner  was  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  at  Nanaimo  in  the  employ  of  the  Vancouver  Coal 
Company,  an  ordinary  hewer  and  sinker,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  and  its  predecessors  at  the  current  wages  of  the  day  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  He  has  brought  up  and  educated  respectably  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  most  respectably  married  or 
self-supporting  now.  He  has  had  no  pecuniary  aid  whatever  but  his  wages, 
and  I  was  told  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  by  as  a  provision  for  old  age 
(but  he  is  still  at  r^ular  work)  the  sum  of  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 
This,  I  imagine,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  reasonable  provision  for  old  age^ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  question.  He  has  never  drank,  nor  gambled, 
nor  dressed  his  wife  and  daughters  in  silks  and  satins ;  he  has  enjoyed 
good  health  and  freedom  from  accident.  It  is  undeniable  that  every  miner 
in  Nanaimo,  in  proportion  to  his  length  of  service,  has  had  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  against  old  age,  and  such  workmen  would  always  be 
welcomed  by  employers.  Of  course,  when  a  worker  is  unable  to  give  to  his 
employer  the  value  of  his  wages,  perhaps  not  the  value  of  his  board,  no 
employer  can  stand  that  long,  as  already  pointed  out  in  answer  16. 


Instance  of  a 
snoceesful  miner. 


Opening  up  of 
public  lanas  ma- 
terially affected 
white  immignra- 
tion. 


White  immigra- 
tion not  retarded 
br  presence  of 
Cninese. 


Chinamen  em- 
ployed not  from 
pr^rerenee,  but 
seceselty. 


21.  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  material  effect  indeed.  For  instance,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  three  thousand  souls,  as  I  was  informed, 
have  been  located  in  one  limited  district  alone,  on  the  south  side  of  Eraser 
River,  the  opposite  side  to  the  railway.  That  is  including  wives  and 
children. 

22.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  has ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  presence  of 
Chinamen  has  enabled  some  small  capital  to  be  accumulated,  they  must 
have  augmented  the  wages  fund  in  the  province :  i.  6.,  the  loose  capital 
seeking  to  increase  itself  by  the  employment  of  reproductive  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  single  European  in  the  province  would  em- 
ploy a  Chinaman  about  any  undertaking  if  he  could  procure  an  European, 
irrespective  of  wages,  unless,  of  course,  the  European  demanded  wages 
which  precluded  all  profit  on  the  undertaking.  Chinamen  are  employed 
not  so  much  because  their  normal  money  tariff  is  lower  than  the  whites — 
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and  yet  not  much  lower ;  many  Chinamen  get  (30,  and  some  even  $35 
and  $40,  per  month — as  because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sober,  steady, 
docile  and  industrious.  Their  language  is  the  great  stumbling-block. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  I  never  met  a  Chinaman  whom  I  could 
understand,  beyond  the  commonest  wants,  or  by  whom  I  could  feel  any 
certainty  that  I  was  understood,  even  for  an  ordinary  message.  Yet 
I  have  often  feared  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  fall  into  the  universal 
practice  and  take  Chinese  servants  into  my  house — which  I  have  never 
yet  done.  I  have,  indeed,  been  compelled  to  employ  them  indirectly ; 
for  there  are  things  tliat  white  people  simply  refuse  to  do  at  all,  e.g,y  wash 
and  hew  stove-wood. 

I  append  a  published  list  of  railway  labor  rates  for  whites.     The  cor-  Railway  labor- 
poration  of  Victoria  employ  a  good  many  about  the  streets  ;  their  tarifi  '*^«»- 
is,  I  believe,  $2  per  day  \  and  the  work  seems  by  no  means  to  call  for 
over  exertion.     This  table  may  also  be  applied  to  answer  20  : 

ESQUTMALT    AND    NANAIMO    RAILWAY. 


Contractor's  Otficb,  \ 

Victoria,  Sept.  22, 1884.  > 

SCHEDULE   OF   WAGES  FOR  WHITE  LABOR 

on  THB  BBQUIMALT  and  NANAIMO  RAILWAY. 

Rook  Foreman $S  00  to  $4  00  per  day 

E^rth  Foreman 2  50  to  3  00 

Bridge  FOrenuu) 3  fiO  to  4  00 

Bridge  Carpenters 3  00 

Blaciumitns,  flrst-claas 3  50 

DriUers 2  00  to  2  25 

Laborers 1  75  to  2  00 

Hewers 3  00 

Choppers I  75  to  2  00 

itti  outside  labor,  ten  hours  per  day. 

jyi  I  carpenters  to  famish  their  own  chest  tools. 

Mi  employees  find  themselves  bed,  board  and  lodging. 

Boaiding-housee  will  be  convenient  along  the  line ;  board,  %i  per  week. 

li  will  not  be  compulsory  for  employees  to  board  in  the  company's  houses. 

Wages  will  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

GRAHAM    &:    BUSK, 

Contractors. 

IHJ  Office  of  the  CoNTRAcrroRs,      ^ 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAy,  \ 
Yale,  March  1st,  1884.    J 

NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  WAGES  FOR  WHITE  LABOR 

ON    THE 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Overseers S125  per  month 

Rock  Foremen $300to9400  per  day 

Earth  Foremen 2  50  to  3  00       " 

Bridge  Foremen 3  50  to  100 

Bridge  Carpenters,  first-class 3  50 

do.  do.  second-class 3  00 

Masons 2  50  to  3  50 

Stonecutters 3  00  to  3  50 

Blacksmiths,  first-class. 3  50 

do.  second-class 3  00       '* 

Drillers 200to  225 

Laborers 1  75  to  2  00 

Hewers 3  50 

Choppers 200to  250 

All  outside  labor,  ten  hours  per  day. 

All  carpenters  to  furnish  their  own  chest  tools. 

All  employees  to  find  themselves  bed.  board  and  lodging. 

Boarding-houses  will  be  convenient  along  the  line :  board,  %&  per  week. 

It  will  not  be  compulsory  for  employees  to  board  in  the  company's  houses. 

Wages  will  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month. 

A.  ONDERDONK, 

General  Manjigtr' 
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■effect  on  whites 
momdly  from 
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more  than  one 
case  of  alleged 
leprosy. 


Rival  clans. 


23.  I  have  never  personally  observed  any  effect  by  the  Chinese  upon  the 
morals  of  the  white  people.  The  latter  have  occasionally  been  induced  by  race- 
prejudice  to  indulge  in  acts  of  violence ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
from  thence  that  the  Chinaman  had  corrupted  his  cowardly  assailants.  One 
Chinaman,  last  year,  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  indecent  assault  on 
two  girls  of  ten  or  eleven  and  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
quite  understood  the  effect  of  his  plea,  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that  a  jury 
would  have  convicted  a  white  man  on  the  evidence  in  the  depositions ; 
but  I  felt  sure  he  had  acted  abominably,  whether  tempter  or  tempted, 
though  I  don't  think  it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  childrens'  morals  in 
the  least.  However  that  is  the  only  case  I  remember  in  which  it  could  be 
alleged  that  a  Chinaman  had  had  any  evil  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
whites,  a  matter  upon  whi6h  they  can  have  but  very  little  influence,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Whites  who  have  evil  communications  with  Chinese 
must  themselves  be  lamentably  depraved  beforehand ;  and  so,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say,  immoral  Chinese  are  not  only  not  more  injurious, 
but  they  are  quite  innocuous  to  the  morals  of  the  whites,  in  comparison 
with  white  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits. 

24  and  25.  I  have  seen  unmistakable  prostitutes  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
of  Victoria.  But  I  never  noticed  any  indecent  words  or  gestures,  nor  any- 
thing comparable  to  what  used  to  be  seen  any  night  in  Holbom  or  the 
Strand ;  and,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  should  say  that  they  do 
not  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity  at  all.  Many  will  say  that  they  are 
none  the  better  for  that,  that  Naples,  and  Paris,  and  Brussels  are  worse  than 
London,  though  the  latter  displays  her  vice  infinitely  more  openly.  Drunken 
whites,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  Victoria,  by  night  or 
by  day ;  but  1  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  Chinaman  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  Debauched  whites  sometimes  frequent,  I  believe,  Chinese 
brothels,  as  they  do  Indian  brothels.  I  don't  think  serious  breaches  of 
the  peace  are  proportionately  more  frequent  in  Chinese  brothels  than  in 
those  kept  by  white  women.  Indian  brothels  breed  the  most  disturbances ; 
and  they  are  close  to  the  Chinese  quarter.  This  is  my  notion,  but  any 
constable's  opinion  is  far  more  valuable. 

26.  As  stated  in  my  answer  to  enquiry  ten,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more  than  one  case  alleged  to  be  leprosy  ;  whether  that  case  was  leprosy 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  disease 
having  been  communicated  to  any  white  person  in  British  Columbia,  and 
I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  which  would  induce  me  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such  insinuation.  It 
is  mere  unmeaning  abuse. 

27.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  Chinamen  here  are  generally  divided 
into  two  tribes,  or  clans — there  may  be  more,  but  I  have  often  had  my 
attention  drawn  to  these  two — viz.:  "Canton  "and  "Hong  Kong."  Be- 
tween these  clans  there  is  often  much  jealousy,  and  sometimes  ill  blood. 
Their  dialects  are  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  not  only  in  pronunciation, 
but  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  different  names  for  common  things ;  and 
they  very  often  do  not  well  understand  each  other,  perhaps  not  better  than 
a  Northumberland  farm-laborer  would  understand  one  from  Essex  or  Dor- 
setshire. When  a  breach  of  the  peace  occurs  among  Chinamen,  the  cul- 
prits are  generally  Canton  versus  Hong  Kong;  and  when  these  come  into 
court,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases,  it  is  common  to  allow  each  side  to 
have  an  interpreter,  as  well  to  watch  that  the  erideBce  is  truly  inter- 
preted as  also  to  explain  it  to  their  respective  clients. 
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Owing  partly  to  this,  and  partly  also  to  their  unintelligibility  to  whites,  KinplojrinK  on  the 
and  vice  versd,  it  is  usual  when  twenty  or  thirty  hands  are  engaged,  e.g.,  cx^law^!" 
at  a  cannery,  not  to  make  the  contract  with  each  workman  separately, 
but  with  some  one  Chinaman  who  has  learned  some  English,  leaving  him 
to  sub-contract  with  the  men ;  and  he  being  the  sole  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  owner  of  the  cannery,  this  arrangement, 
tiiough  unavoidable,  necessarily  leaves  the  men  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy 
of  this  foreman.  Sometimes  this  takes  place  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
a  Chinese  merchant  here  will  contract  for  a  whole  cargo  of  Chinamen, 
fresh  from  China,  whom  he  engages  to  provide  with  employment,  and  then 
drafts  them  out  to  different  employers  here,  for  roads,  canneries,  etc.  All 
wages  are  paid  to  him,  and  he  retains  a  portion  from  each  workman  as  his 
fee.  These  arrangements,  I  believe,  give  rise  to  the  assertion  that  the 
whole  cargo  imported  are  the  slaves  of  the  importer. 

Another  circumstance  has  probably  induced  a  synilar  conclusion.  Their  Great  diversity  of 
laws  and  customs  of  marriage  and  divorce,  as  in  all  non-Christian  nations,  marriage*aiid 
are  widely  different  from  ours.    They  are  much  more  simple  and  arbitrary,  divorce. 
A  wife  is  usually  purchased  in  a  very  direct  way,  without  any  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution which    too  often  veils  similar    transactions  among  whites. 
Divorces  are  effected  by  mere  expressions  of  the  will.    A  miner  who  feels 
no  shame  in  purchasing  the  possession  of  a  female  for  a  smgle  night  for 
^20,  is  scandalized  when  a   Chinaman  pays  $500  for  the  possession  of 
a  female  for  six  months,  or  until  they  disagree.     No  disgust  is  felt  by 
Europeans  when  parents  make  it  a  sine  qiiA  non  on  consenting  to  their 
daughters'  marriage  that  the  husband  shall  settle  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  upon  her  ;  but  it  is  infamous  if  a  Chinaman  purchases  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians  for  one  thousand  dollars.     It  is  evidence  that  the  But  look  at  home, 
female  is  a  mere  slave  ;  and  that  opinion  is  conclusively  established  when 
the  husband,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  hands  her  over  to  a  second 
husljand  for  a  similar  amount.     The  woman  is  a  slave  sold  into  prostitu- 
tion, but  the  Chinese  themselves  look  upon  it  in  a  different  light.     There 
^as  a  case  not  long  ago  in  court,  before  myself,  on  habeas  corpus  :  A  Chi-  An  in8t4uice 
iiese  girl  was  contracted  to  marry  a  man  who  had  offered  the  guardians  wonian^woufd^ 
five  hundred  dollars.     Another  suitor  came  forward,  to  whom,  at  first,  it  seem  to  have 
twined  to  me,  she  had  no  manner  of  objection,  till  it  turned  out  that  he  boi^fht. 
proposed  to  take  her  from  hei-  guardians  by  virtue  of  the  British  law  of 
liberty  and  free  choice  and  without  making  them  any  compensation  what- 
e^'^r.  From  that  moment  she  seemed  to  have  taken  the  strongest  distaste  to 
the  man  who  placed  no  value  upon  her,  and  insisted  upon  going  to  him  who 
^teemed  her  worth,  at  all  events,  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  nothing. 
1  apprehend  much  of  what  is  said  about  Chinese  slaveiy  and  prostitu- 
tion proceeds    from    imperfect    consideration  of  the   difference    between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  marriage  ;   but  I   only  guess  this,   I  know 
freely  anything  about  it. 

Mother  ground  on  which  I  have  heard  it    asserted    that  slavery  is  A  reason  why 
general  among  Chinamen  here,  is  rather,  I  suspect,  a  proof  of  their  free-  ti*f^^^noTto  ^ 
dom,  or  would  be  so  accepted  among  whites.  It  is  that  they  demand  wages,  exist  ^i^oi^ 
^pt  such  as  they  would  take  if  left  to  their  own  choice,  but  such  as  are 
dictated  by  certain  leaders,  who  subsist  on  a  percentage  of  those  wages. 

1  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  some  sort  of  trades-unions,  whose  Chinese  trades 
<>fficer8  and  head-centres  are  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  wages  ^  ^^^^' 
'^ived ;  themselves  deciding  both  on  each  man's  wages  and  on  his  sub- 
scription. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  compulsion  is  put  on  all  Chinamen,  so 
^t  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  work,  if  they  remain  outside 
tWs  organization.  But  Messrs.  Broadhead,  Odger  and  Arch  would  indig- 
iiantly  deny  that  their  supporters  were  slaves. 
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^vate  Chinese         It  is  yet  further  urged  against  the  Chinese,  as  showing  their  unfitness 

to  dwell  in  the  land,  that  they  show  no  respect  to  our  laws,  nor  to  our 
appointed  courts,  but  refer  their  differences  to  private  tribunals  of  their 
own,  whose  behests  are  carried  out,  irrespective  of  their  conformity  with 
our  laws  and  are  never  disputed  in  our  courts.  As  to  this  I  know  nothing ; 
but  it  seems  so  probable  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  true.  The  Chinese, 
like  most  other  nations  with  any  pretence  to  civilization,  have  some 
methods  for  referring  private  disputes  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves.  Such  methods  are  known  and  practised  among  all  white 
people ;  and  very  extraordinary  some  of  the  results  are  occasionally  found 
to  be.  That  the  awards  of  Chinese  arbitrators  are  always  accepted  without 
demur  (if  the  fact  be  as  alleged)  would  surely  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
equity  of  the  award,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  parties  in  difference  ;  for 
it  is  utterly  untrue  that  Chinamen  ignore  our  courts,  or  treat  them  with 
any  want  of  respect,  li;  is  as  well  established  as  anything  touching  the 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  these  people  can  be,  that  they  place  perfect 
(Chinese  respect  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  our  officials  ;  and  they  testify 
«Jj;™^8traiion  of    their  submission  to  and  acquiescence  in  the  judgments  of  our  courts  by 

every  means  apparently  in  their  power. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can  state  nothing  positive  on  these  last  points. 
I  have  hitherto  had  no  motive  to  enquire  ;  and  I  should  view  the  results 
of  any  enquiries  with  much  distrust.  Any  questions  as  to  their  labor 
associations,  their  clans,  their  marriage  laws,  their  immigration  contracts, 
would,  I  fear,  be  in  general  met  with  suspicion  and  answered  with  reluc- 
tance. There  are  very  few  who  could  understand  the  questions  ;  fewer 
still,  probably,  who  could  answer  usefully ;  and  to  appreciate  an  answer 
properly  requires  a  preliminary  knowledge  in  the  questioner,  which  is 
exactly  what  is  wanting.  Add  to  this  a  possible  affectation  of  stupidity, 
a  possible  affectation  of  intelligence,  perhaps  a  reluctance  to  answer  pre- 
cisely, and  a  willingness  that  the  enquirer  should  be  balked — apart  from 
the  possibility  of  wilful  deceit — all  this  shows  how  difficult  and  uncertain 
such  an  enquiry  would  be  here.  There  is  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  results  of  trades-unions  at  home,  after  every  enquiry  pos- 
sible ;  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  arrive  at  facts  here,  where 
they  must  necessarily  be  shrouded  behind  the  impenetrable  and  irrespon- 
sible screen  of  a  Chinese  interpreter  ? 

Matthew  B.  Begbie. 


METCALF. 


Kinetv-fivc  per 
cent,  laborers. 


Nanaimo,  B.  C,  August  9th,  1884. 

Joseph  Metcalf,  Jr.,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  About  ninety-five  per  cent,  are  lalx)rers,  and  the  other  five  per  cent, 
are  traders. 


Arrive  iiif^ood 
health. 

Not  burdens  on 
charity. 


Industrious, 
sober. 


2.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3.  We  have  no  system  of  public  poor  relief ;  they  do  not  become  a  bur- 
den upon  private  charity  of  white  citizens. 

4.  Chinamen  are  industrious  when  working  for  themselves,  but  lazy 
when  working  for  others.  They  are  sober,  but  stupefy  themselves  with 
opium.  They  are  too  economical,  as  they  hoard  all  their  money  up  and 
send  it  home  to  China  ;  and  they  buy  all  their  food  and  clothing  from 
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Cluna.  No  ;  they  break  the  law  more  than  the  white  people.  They  Break  the  law, 
will  not  give  evidence  against  each  other  ;  and  you  cannot  identify  them,  testify  against 
They  will  not  press  the  cases  against  each  other.  *  Chinaman. 

0.  When  they  are  compelled  to,  or  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so ;  Keep  contract 
never  otherwise.  r^^^,,^  '"eir 

6.  Yes,  in  several  ways  :  by  their  nasty,  filthy  opium  habits,  and  in  Take theplacc of 
getting  white  women  into  brothels.     They  hurt  us  by  taking  the  places  of 

white  people  who  would  do  good  to  the  province,  by  their  example  and 

the  interest  they  would  take  in  politics,  religion,  social,  and  other  matters 

that  would  help  to  advance  the  status  of  the  white  people.     All  these 

helps  are  wanting  in  the  Chinese.     There  are  about  1 50  Chinese  women  prostitutca. 

prostitutes  in  the  province  ;  and  they  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the 

white  people  in  the  province  in  twenty  other  ways. 

7.  They  supplied  no  want,  but  took  the  places  of  white  people,  who  had  Ninety-eLgrht  per 
to  leave  the   district.     Their   coming   was   discouraged   and    protested  S^ainst  their^**  ^ 
against  by  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  people.  ^n™/^  'c^Sunuea^ 

^.  Up  to  the  present  time. 

9.  In  1860,  in  Victoria,  by  merchants  and  the  public  generally.     The  cS^^LmSd'Jfn 

sanie  classes  are  carrying  it  on  now.  by  general  public 

since  ISeO. 

10.  Yes ;  prostitution,  leprosy,  want  of  veracity,  and  filthy  habits,  and  Howpublic  is 
other  reasons. 

11.  No;  it  has  prevented  white  men  with  families  from  coming  here,  Had  not  contrbu- 
and  also  single  families ;  in  other  words,  if  British  Columbia  had  not  here  ment  of  province. 
12,000  Chinese,  she  would  have  had  some  24,000  more  of  white  population,  ^^^.^^^ouiJf  ^ 
and  this  would  have  made  the  province  a  flourishing  place,  witii  a  happy,  21,000  more  whites, 
contented  people,  that  would  have  helped  the  government  and  developed 

the  resources  of  the  province. 

!-•  No;  the  industries  can  aflbrd   to  pay  for  white  laljor,  and  have  Chinese  no  longer 
reasonable  profits.  desirable.' 

13.  The  people  in  the  province  would  have  steady  work,  higher  wages,  Effect  of  the 
more  comforts,  less  immorality,  with   better  chances  for  white  settlers  to  otK^''""'^^*'  *"' 
come  into  the  country.     They  prevent  white  immigration  and  settlers. 

!"*•  No;  we  do  not  want  any.     The  prosperity  of  the  province  would  No  Chinese 
>«  much  greater  without  the  Chinese.  wanted. 

^^-  None  at  all. 

l^.  Capitalists  would  come  into  the  province  just  the  same,  because  they  Capital  would 
t^n  invest  capital,  and  employ  whites,  and  have  as  large  profits.     Many  ^Se  w^ethe?^ 
capitalists  themselves  admit  this  fact.     Then  they  could  get  all  the  ser-  Chinese  in  the 
^ants  they  want,  and  it  would  be  the  same  to  them  and  a  blessing  to  the  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  " 
P^ple  and  government. 

17.  1  think  all  the  Chinese  that  are  now  in  the  province  should  go,  and  All  the  Chinese 
no  more  be  allowed  to  come  into  it,  as  they  are  an  evil  to  every  one  here  ^"°"*"  ^' 
except  about  fifteen  or  twenty  people  ;  and,  ultimately,  the  Chinese  will 
^  an  evil  to  these  few  as  nolxidy  wants  them  but  a  few  men  ;  and  it  is  the 
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Example  of 
United  States 
should  be 
followed. 


Many  whites  out 
of  work  in  conse- 
quence €>f  Chinese. 


White  immigra- 
tion retarded. 


Lower  the  morals 
of  the  whites. 


They  flaunt  some 
of  their  vices. 


Xeprosy 


duty  of  the  government  to  make  laws  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  They  ought  to  make  laws  to  drive  them  out  of  a  country  where 
they  are  an  evil  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people.  Yet  if  we  could 
get  a  restrictive  law  passed  to  prevent  any  more  from  coming,  I  think  it 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people ;  but  nothing  else  will. 

18.  The  manner  should  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  way  they  have  done 
in  the  United  States  with  this  question. 

19.  It  would  develop  the  resources  of  the  province  about  the  same. 
The  people  are  doing  all  they  can  to  discourage  Chinese  immigration. 
The  provincial  government  cannot  do  anything  on  this  question,  as  all 
their  acts  are  unconstitutional.  No  ;  Canada  must  pass  laws  to  rid  us  of 
this  pest. 

20.  No ;  there  are  many  out  of  work  in  the  different  industries  on 
account  of  Chinese  being  employed  at  low  wages. 

21.  No. 

22.  Yes.  White  people  will  not  care  to  come  to  a  province  where  there 
are  from  12,000  to  18,000  Chinese  to  compete  with  and  live  in  their  midst. 

23.  They  lower  the  morals  of  the  white  people  here  in  connection  with 
prostitution,  as  they  send  women  from  China  as  prostitutes ;  and  they  are 
also  merchandise.  The  diseases  they  bring  is  sometimes  venereal,  and 
sometimes  the  men  bring  leprosy.  They  decoy  young  men  and  boys  to 
their  dens  and  ruin  them,  both  physically  and  morally. 

24.  Yes ;  their  morals  are  lowered  by  coming  in  contact  with  such  an 
immoral  class  of  people  as  the  Chinese. 

25.  Yes,  a  good  deal  more  in  regard  to  some  of  their  vices  ;  and  more 
secretly  the  vices  that  are  against  our  laws. 

26.  No.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  leprosy  being  contracted  by 
whites  from  Chinese. 

27.  As  other  gentlemen  filling  in  these  forms  have  sent  the  statistical 
information  you  require,  I  omit  this  part  of  it. 


WARD. 


Majority  laborerp. 


l/hinese  immi- 

f  rants  very 
ealthy. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  September  .3rd,  1884. 

Robert  Ward,  Commission  Merchant,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agent; 
agent  for  contractors,  British  Colttmbia  sections,  Canada  Pacific  Rail- 
road ;  agent  for  four  salmon  caiftiing  establishments ;  a  resident  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  ahd  ha&  been  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  nearly  fourteen  years,  retum€>d  the  following  answers  : 

1  The  majority  of  emigrants  fronv  China)  consist  of  laborers,  from 
eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age, 

2.  In  1882,  my  firm  had  between  5,000  and  6^,000  Chinese  consigned  to 
them  from  Hong  Kong.  These  men  were  under  engagement  to  the  con- 
tractors of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  and  arrived  in  ten  different 
vessels.     Each  ship  carried  one  or  more  surgeons,  as  required  by  the 
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the  Government  Regulations  in  Hong-Kong,  and  these  surgeons  each 
reported  to  me  favorably  on  the  health  of  their  passengers.  Probably  not 
over  eight  men,  out  of  the  number  I  have  given,  died  at  sea.  The  men  were 
landed  on  arrival  and  at  once  despatched  to  the  interior,  to  different 
parts  of  railroad  construction. 

3.  None,  except   benevolent   societies ;  and  I  have  never  heard   of  a  l>o  not  burden 
Chinese  resident  having  received  relief  from  any  of  such  societies. 

4.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  are  always  ready  to  accept  indiwtrious,  sober 
employment.     With  regard  to  their  sobriety,  I  have  never  seen  an  intoxi- 
cated Chinaman.     They  are  more  or  less  addicted    to    opium-smoking, 

which  is  carried  on  in  their  dwellings.  They  are  frugal  in  their  habits, 
and  aB  a  class  they  are  law-abiding. 

0.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  violations  of  their  contracts  with  white  ^^^racte  ^^^^ 
men,  although  amongst  the  Chinese  themselves  I  have  known  of  fraudu- 
lent transactions. 

6.  Xo  ^^  ^^^  intefere 

with  proepecta  of 
whit€  population. 

7  and  8.  I  was  not  in  British  Columbia  when  the  Chinese  first  arrived 
here,  and  am  unable,  therefore,  to  answer  these  questions. 

9.  About  nine  or  ten  years  since,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  and  Agitation  com- 
politicians  must  be   credited   with   both   initiating  and  continuing  the  ^o"b?*USticiS?;" 
agitation. 

10.  The  Chinese  have  a  habit  of  huddling  together  in   very   limited  Over-crowding 
quarters,  and  the  surroundings  of  their  habitations  are  dirty  and  disgust-  *" 

ing.  Although  their  mode  of  living  cannot  be  said  to  intefere  with  the 
public  peace,  it  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  public  health  in  towns 
or  cities  where  they  reside.  I  think,  however,  most  Chinese  are  cleanly 
in  their  persons. 

11—16.  The  presence  of  Chinese  has  afforded  a  source  of  cheap  labor  Developed 
not  otherwise  procurable,  and  has,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  assisted  country. 
^  the  development  of  the  province.     I  am  interested  in  several   large 
canning  establishments  on  Fraser  River,  and  at  this  industry    (salmon  Xo  other  laborer 
^^*nning)  the  Chinese  are  largely  employed.    This  employment  is  of  a  very  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  country^ 
fluctuating  character  during  a  fishing  season,  and  the  Chinese  seem  pecu- 
liarly adapted    to  it.     As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  other  class  of 
laborers  could  be  found  ready  to  accept  such  employment ;  considering  its 
^tful  nature  during  a  fishing  season.       If  steady  employment  could  be 
assured  at  the  industry  I  speak  of,  white  labor  at  a  reasonable  cost  would 
^  doubtless  preferred.     As  domestic  servants  Chinese  have  proved  use-  useful  as  do- 
fol,  owing  to    the    fact  that  white  servants  have  not  been  obtainable  niestic  servants, 
in  the  colony.     Several  lots   of  girls  brought  out  from  England  to  fill 
such  places  have  mostly   married   shortly   after   arrival.     It   would    be 
difficult  to  say  what  proportion  (if  any)  Chinese  immigration  should  bear 
to  the  immigration  of  white  people,  in  order  to   advance  the  best   in- 
terests of  the  colony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here. 
This  depends  upon  the  amount  of  cheap  white  labor  likely  to  be  procurable. 
At  the    present  the  colony  cannot  depend  upon    a  sufficient  supply  of  until  a  sufficient 

domestic  servants  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America,  and  ?"PP^^J?f  iSSI?®" 

.,,..-      .1  •         /'>ii  •  ^  '11  .11    1  1  1.    1  tics  come  from 

until  this  is  torthcommg  Chinese  domestic  help  will   have  to  be  relied  Europe  Chinese 

must  be  relied  on^ 

U  m^JMrn-m 
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If  they  arrived  In  17.  No,  but  if  it  should  be  found  hereafter  that  they  arrive  in  very 
hers  reflation  large  numbers,  such  numbers  should  be  regulated  ;  although  I  am  of 
would  bo  neccs-      opinion  that  under  any  circumstances  only  unskilled  laborers  would  come 

here. 


8ary. 


It  might  be  18.  As  already  stated  this  should  depend  upon  whether  a  sufficient  num- 

fatetlemiiul^ers  *^«r  of  white  immigrants  will  be  forthcoming  to  fill  the  demand  for  labor, 
brought  by  any       If  necessary  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable 

to  regulate  the  numbers  to  come  here  by  any  one  vessel,  and  this  would 

surely  check  immigration. 

Difficulty  in  pro-  19.  I  think  not.     In  my  opinion  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  large  iui- 

Jinnufrants^  migration  of  suitable  whites,  is  the  heavy  expense  in  reaching  this  prov- 

ince,   and  a  sufficient   number,    therefore,  is  not   obtainable    to    till   the 
requirements. 

Whites,  especially       20.  Yes  :  particularilv  mechanics, 
mechanics,  can  *^  '' 

find  employment:* 

21.  So  far  it  has  not  had  a  very  material  effect  on  immigration,  certainly 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been  expected. 

White  immigra-  22.  I  think  not,  as  the  bulk  of  our  Chinese  population  belongs  to  the 

re  a    ec .  yj^gj^^ji^^^j  laborers'  class,  and  white  laborers  can  always  obtain  at  least 

fifty  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  the  Chinaman.     I  might  mention  that 

many  of  those  who  publicly  denounce  the  Chinese  largely  avail  themselves 

of  their  labor. 

Morals  of  \vhite>*  23.  I  have  iiot  observed  that  the  morals  of  the  whites  have  l»een  affected 
?hinosc*!  ^     ^        by  the  Chinese.     I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  although  I 

have  frequently  heard  it  asserted  that  the  whites  have  adopted  the  Chinese 
custom  of  opium-smoking,  but  the  number  of  these  must  be  very  few. 

No  more  immoral 

SBople  among  24.   I  should  think  not. 

hinese  than 
among  whites. 

ProHtitutes.  25.  No  ;  one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  Chinese  woman  on  the  streets. 

26.  None  whatever. 

Chi  the  conipletion  27.  I  am  of  opinion  that  on  completion  of  railway  construction  in  the 
immigration  will  province,  the  immigration  of  Chinese  will  fall  off  considerably.  The 
^^^  question  generally  to  my  mind  is  that  of  capital  and  labor,  and  however 

undesirable  they  might  be  as  settlers,  in  comparison  with  the   whites, 

they   have,  to  a  very   great  extent,    been   found    useful    in   developing 

DcveUmed  industries,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant,  in  the  absence 

of   suitable   cheap   white    labor.      It  is  not    generally   known   that   the 

climate  of  the  interior  of   British  Columbia  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the 

Winters  in  the        Chinese,  but  such  is  the  fact ;  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  they  can 

for  the  Chinamen   stand,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them  is  very  largely  in  excess  of 

the  whites. 

Robert  Ward. 
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James  Young,  of  Nanaimo,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 

I .  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  chiefly  laborers.  l^i*orera. 

*2.  Generally  they  are  healthy,  or  seem  so.  Healthy. 

y  None  that  I  know  of  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  their  becoming  a  burden  ^  ".»!  burden 
upon  the  charity  of  whites. 

4.  They  generally  work  steady  when  well  supervised,  or  when  workinc  Work  steady 
for  themselves,  but  when  working  for  wages  and  left  alone  they  are  not  vised  -  sober, 
very  pushing,  and  a  job  generally  lasts  with  them.  So  far  as  I  have  observ- 
ed they  are  sober,  though  considerable  quantities  of  their  own  intoxicants 
are  used,  such  as  Chinese  brandy,  opium,  etc.    They  are  not  generally  ^^^t  law-breakers, 
law  breakers,    in  fact   they  do   not  seem  to  generally   understand    our 
laws;  but   they  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of  some  superior  power  Jfl^me'^secre"^"'^ 
amongst  themselves,  which  prevents  them  openly  defying  our  laws,  while  power, 
their  docile   cowardly  disposition  renders  them  easily    controlled    by   a 
show  of  superior  force.  Moreover  they  seem  to  have  a  system  of  laws, 
and  means  of  enforcing  them,  outside  of  and  independent  of  our  laws. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  improvident,  though  many  of  them  are  inveterate 
gamblers.  I  have  myself  known  instances  where  they  have  gambled  away  ^^^     ^ ,     ^^^ 
their  month's  wages  and  starved  through  the  next  month.  But  I  do  not  counter  U)  theiu 
know  of  their  being  very  turbulent.   However  it  is  not  very  safe  to  run  ^rong^**®^  *^^ 
counter  to  them  where  they  are  very  strong. 

•^  In  general,  yes,  though  in  a  great   many   cases  fear  of  the  conse-  engagements. 
<|uences  prevents  them  doing  otherwise. 

;|  6.  They  are  entering  into  every  branch  of  industry  and  actually  crowd-  white  people. 

ing  white  people  out. 

"i-  1  was  not  in  the  province  then. 

^  1  cannot  say. 

9.  It  began,  I  learn  by  the  public  prints,  about  the  year  1865.    Some  Agit^uion  a^inst 
^v  intelligent  men  of  the  middle-class  began  it ;  but  at  present  all  classes  Jtg'^  began  in 

are  carrying  on  the  agitation,  all  save  a  few  wealthy  employers  and  their 

satellites. 

10.  Assuredly  there  is.  Crime  amongst  them  is  very  difficult  to  punish,  Difficulty  in 
for  the  reason  that  criminals  cannot  be  discovered ;  while  their  presence  ^^^^ 

^  4  constant  cause  of  irritation  to  the  white  laborers,  and  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  races  is  liable  to  break  out  at  any  moment.     Then,  their 
j*hitations  are  generally  wretched  hovels,  and  they  are  generally  crowded 
I         mto  them  in  such  numbers,  and  live  amongst  so  much  filth  and  neglect 

^^  sanitary  arrangements,  that  there  cannot  but  be  danger  to  the  public  ^^iSSlIf  "^^ 
**«alth.  Their  quarters  would  be  centres  from  which  contagion  would  spread 
*11  around,    and  thus   diseases  not   otherwise   dangerous    might   re€wlily 
^me  epidemic. 

II.  Yes.  AH  labor  contributes  to  develop  any  country,  but  the  Chinese  5° veiop^ti^  *** 
cany  all  the  wealth  they  obtain  out  of  the  country,  whereas  white  men  country, 
nearly  always  invest  their  earnings  in  it,  and  thus  further  develop  it. 

Moreover,  in  the  gold  fields,  Chinese  hinder  the  development  of  the  country 
*nd  prevent  it  being  settled,  and  in  this  way  :  In  the  first  rush  of  people 
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In  mining  an 
ii\jury  to  white 
miners. 


to  a  new  gold  iield,  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  very  expensive,  consequen 
the  poorer  deposits  are  always  passed  over  ;  subsequently,  when  the  coun 
has  been  opened  up,  and  supplies  are  cheaper,  and  the  richer  dep« 
become  exhausted,  the  miners  would  naturally  fall  back  on  what  had  be 
passed  over  in  the  first  excitement.  But,  alas!  for  their  hopes.  1 
Chinese  have  been  there  and  cleared  everything  out,  consequently  th 
is  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  thousands  have  thus  been  forced  to  lee 
the  country.  This  is  the  universal  experience  of  every  country  cursed 
their  presence.  When  employed  for  wages  the  eftect  is  different  thoi 
hardly  less  disastrous.  They  keep  white  men  out  of  employment,  wli 
any  saving  in  wages  goes  to  the  employers.  Thus  capital  gets  more  tt 
its  share  of  the  produce  of  labor,  and  acquires  undue  preponderance,  8 
capital  in  a  few  hands  is  always  dangerous. 

Never  necessary.         12.  Their  presence  never  was  necessary  or  desirable. 


Expulsion  of 
Chinese  would 
only  cause  a 
emporary  in- 
convenience to 
certain  parties. 


13.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  little  inconvenience  to  some  part 
Such  is  always  the  eflTect  of  altering  any  settled  system,  but  while  ma 
would  be  put  to  a  little  temporary  inconvenience  by  any  sudden  expuls 
of  the  Chinese,  this  would  soon  cease,  for  the  certainty  of  finding  rei 
employment  would  induce  such  an  extensive  emigration  from  ot! 
countries  as  would  soon  set  matters  right,  and  bring  wages  to  their  fori 
level  or  lower.  Hundreds  of  people  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  provL 
during  the  past  few  months,  owing  to  their  inability  to  find  emplojrmc 

14.  I  have  said  none  are  necessary. 

No  Chinese  should       15.  Tliere  should  be  no  Chinese  allowed  to  come, 
come. 

Capital  would  not       16.   I  do  not  see  why  the  absence  of  Chinese  would  prevent  capital) 

tnliT^e  ^expelled,  coming  to  the  country.     Chinese   are  not  employed  as  domestics  in 

Australian  colonies,  yet  that  fact  has  not  prevented  an  unlimited  stre 

of  capital  flowing  into  those  colonies.     I  cannot  see  why  something  simi 

should  not  happen  here.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  capital  is  always  attrac 

where  the  highest  interest  can  be  got,   and  that  is  always  in  counti 

where  wages  are  high.     But,  to  prevent  any  deficiency  in  the  supply 

white  domestics,  I  would  counsel  a  certain  sum  being  spent  yearly  to  br 

such  a  class  from  the  eastern  provinces  or  from  Britain. 

Prevent  any  more  17.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  more  coming.  The  evil  wo 
ev^would  cure  t'h^u  cure  itself  in  time.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  those  pres< 
itself.  could  be  induced  to  leave,  but  I  should  not  strain  the  laws  or  deal  unjus 

in  order  to  do  so. 


A  hijjh  taritf  on 
Chinese  would 
iiccomplish  the 
object  desired. 


18.    To  absolutely   prohibit  their  entry  would  be  the    simplest  ;    1 
quite  as  effectual  a  method  would  be  to  impose  a  high  protective  tarifl^ 
the  rate  proved  too  low,  raise  it. 


Reasons  why  it  ia       19.  Such  a  plan  would  have  a  certain  effect,  because,  if  the  Chin 
fhe  c^h?namcn  out!  cannot  find  work  they  will  not  come  here.  Yet  we  know  from  bitter  exp 

ence  that  there  are  many  persons  who,  in  their  haste  to  grow  rich,  a 
not  how  they  do  it,  and  would  employ  Chinese  labor  in  preference 
white  just  because  it  was,  or  seemed  cheaper,  and  because  they  could  i 
more  easily  tyrannize  over  them.  Every  one  must  be  placed  on  the  sa 
level,  and  the  laws  framed  to  benefit  the  majority  ;  if  the  minority  w^ill!  i 
willingly  or  voluntarily  do  the  right,  they  must  be  coerced.     It  is  a  c 
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tainty  that  some  will  employ  Chinese  if  they  can  get  them.  If  this  gives 
them  any  advantage  over  other  employers,  who  do  not  employ  Chinese, 
the  inevitable  result  is  that  all  will  be  compelled  to  employ  them  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  market  on  the  same  level.  As  a  consequence, 
white  labor  will  not  come  here,  and  the  country  will  not  progress  in  the 
same  manner  it  should  do.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  all  parties,  the 
laws  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  one  obtaining  any  undue  advantage. 

20.  A  comparatively  limited  number  can.   The  majority  are  placed  in  a  A  coninaratively 
very  uncertain  position,  and  a  great  many  can  only  obtain  employment  wMtes  c^i^obtahi 
irregularly.  employment. 

21.  Certainly. 

22.  Asssuredly  it  has.  As  I  said,  hundreds  have  been  compelled  to  leave  White  immigra- 
the  province  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  work.   These  persons  go  rotardod. 
elsewhere,  and  tell  all  they  meet  of  their  ill-fortune  in  the  province.    This 

certainly  prevents  others  coming.  Then  intelligent  people  writing  to 
their  friends  elsewhere,  cannot  honestly  advise  them  to  come  while  this 
incubus  remains.  Who  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  advise  any  one  to  come 
here  and  enter  into  competition  with  Chinese  ? 

23.  My  observations  on  the  Chinese  question  have  been  ahnost  entirely  Lower  the  morals, 
as  to  their  general  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  on  "^^^^"^  whites, 
labor,  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed  they  lower  the  morals  of  even  our  most 

degraded  class  to  a  still  lower  depth.  White  people  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  when  they  mixed  with  the  immoral 
^^ese,  and  a  growing  number  have  so  sunk  themselves. 

24.  There  are  few  people  similarly  situated    to  the  Chinese.     I  have  Chinese  more 
never  yet  seen  so  many  white  people  with  so  few  women  amongst  them  ;  w^ifites.^easons 
hut  wherever  I  have  known  any  considerable  number  of  men  deprived  of  ^^^  this. 

'^e  society  for  any  length  of  time,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  that 
|«ey  become  coarser.  The  intellect  is  depraved,  the  whole  moral  tone  is 
lowered,  and  men  rush  into  a  greater  depth  of  wickedness  and  vice  than 
vould  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Such  is  the  effect  amongst  white 
^%  even  of  the  better  class,  and  I  judge  that  the  effect  is  similar 
amongst  the  Chinese,  only  it  must  be  worse  amon&:st  them,  seeing  that  the 
*^dard  of  morality  with  them  is  immeasurably  below  ours.  From  my 
f^rience  amongst  them  I  know  that  they  have  no  such  ideas  of  the  high 
^portance  of  preserving  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  their  women,  such  as 
P*>tains  amongst  white  people.  I  have  known  of  one  woman  being  held 
^  common  by  about  a  score  of  Chinamen,  and  this  is  not  thought 
^%aceful. 

'^^'  Yes.  In  places  where  I  have  been  it  is  not  possible  for  any  oiie  chines©  women 
trv-,_ii   ,1  *^  .        ^  •  1       .  1     •        •        1,     1  1        ,       flaunt  their  vices . 

*"  *ait  through  some  streets,  without  being  insulted  at  every  step  by  the  more  than  whito 

^^"citations  of  depraved  Chinese.     The  same  thing  never  occurred  to  me  ^®"^®^- 

*Diong8t  white  people  of  a  similar  class.     They  seem  to  glory  in  their 

*hame,  and  seek  to  advertise  their  depravity  in  all  possible  ways.     With 

'^hite  people  it  is  different.     The  majority  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  the 

P'^blic,  and  seek  to  hide  themselves  from  view,  ashamed  to  own  their  fall. 

^^  least,  such  is  the  case  until  the  principles  instilled  into  them  in  youth, 

*^d  all  the  innate  feelings  of  modesty  peculiar  to  white  people,  have  been 

extinguished  by  a  long  indulgence  in  vice,  and  then  white  people  become 

^ore  dangerous  than  Chinese. 
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Only  knew  of  one 
case  of  leprosy. 


Chinese  had  in- 
creased ;  so  had 
the  whites. 


Numbers  who 
paid  provincial 
revenue  tax. 


26.  I  have  only  known  one  case  of  leprosy  ;  that  was  a  Chi 
a  sickening  sight  it  was.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  sai 
is  communicated  to  the  whites  or  not ;  but  if  it  be  contagious, 
medical  authorities  say  it  is,  I  don't  see  how  it  should  not  b 
cated  to  the  whites. 

27.  On  this  point  nearly  all  I  can  state  is  contained  in  a  con 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  will,  however,  state  here  wl 
There  were  only  a  few  Chinese  in  the  district  a  few  years  ag 
numbers  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  in  the  present  year  al] 
True,  the  whites  have  also  increased  ;  but  for  one  white  mi 
come  here  two  Chinamen  have  come.  The  following  figures,  tal 
official  records,  show  the  numbers  who  have  paid  the  provin 
tax  for  four  years  past: — ' 


In 


(( 


(( 


(( 


1881,  226  Chinese. 

1882,  334 

1883,  459 

1884,  708 


(( 


(( 


(( 


666  Whites. 

807 
845 
985 


(( 


(( 


u 


1200  Chinese  in 
district. 


White  traders 
benefit  but  little 
by  their  presence. 


Danger  that 
mining  will  drop 
into  incompetent 
hands. 


Of  course  these  figures  do  not  show  exactly  the  proportion 
crease,  but  they  will  guide  us.  It  is  known  there  are  at  le 
1,200  Chinese  in  the  district,  half  fully  being  employed  in  the 
numbers  are  450  in  the  Wellington,  150  in  the  Nanaimo,  an 
thirteen  in  Eiast  Wellington.  The  tax  is  collected  at  the  pay  < 
various  collieries,  and  thus  more  is  collected  than  otherwise  wo 
Chinese.  Thus  it  is  clear  there  has  been  a  startling  increase  of 
They  carry  on  their  own  trade,  dealing  principally  at  their  own 
white  traders  benefit  but  little  from  their  presence.  From 
made  by  every  trader  in  the  district,  with  two  exceptions,  I  h 
that  the  collective  amount  spent  by  Chinese  at  stores  kept  by 
only  slightly  exceeds  $\  per  head  per  month.  Thus  it  is  i 
they  are  only  a  very  trifling  advantage  to  the  trading  commi 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  district.  The  work  done  h 
700  Chinese  in  and  around  the  mines  could  be  equally  well  do 
350  to  400  white  men,  while  the  advantage  to  the  communis 
incalculable.  At  present  there  is  practically  no  opening  for 
mines  of  this  district ;  very  few  are  employed ;  Chinamen  b 
exclusively  employed.  Under  such  conditions  a  race  of  pract 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
hardly  ever  arise,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  calling  dropp 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  class.  Intelligent  men,  finding 
blocked  at  every  turn,  will  eventually  leave  mining  for  some  ot 
In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  immediate  action  be  ta 
effect  to  the  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  province,  that  it  i 
necessary  to  prevent  the  further  immigration  of  Chinese. 

James 


JOHN. 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  R.  F.  John,  M.  P 

South  Saanich,  B.C.,  August  3( 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  22nd  August,  asking 
tion  respecting  the  Chinese  in  the  constituency  I  represent,  1 1 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission  that,  from  enquiries  r 
the  total    number  of  Chinese  resident  in  this  (Victoria)  dist 
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200.   80  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  but  one  Chinese  female  in  the  district.  200  Chinese  in  the 
A  majority  of  them  are  employed  in  market-gardening,  others  are  engaged  butwio  w^an!^ 
in  chopping  cord-wood  and  in  making  charcoal ;  a  good  many  own  teams 
and  do  their  own  wood-hauling. 

Of  the  above  number  about  twenty  are  now  in  possession  of  leased 
property.  As  very  important  facts  relative  to  the  Chinese  evil,  in  British 
<I?olumbia,  have  been  repeatedly  laid  before  the  Dominion  Government, 
Aiid  Parliament,  and  also  before  the  Commission,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
£or  me  to  comment  at  length  upon  the  Chinese  question. 

1  would,  therefore,  briefly  state  that  I  am  a  vigorous  opponent  to  any  Witness  opposed 
further  influx  of  Chinese  into  this  province  or  any  other  portion  of  the  influx  of  Chinese. 
r>orainion,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  a  most  undesirable  class  of  people, 
SLiid  as  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  gain  from  their  presence.  The  most 
iinportant  industries  are  being  absorbed  by  them,  and  a  large  number  are 
engaged  in  gold  and  coal  mining,  to  the  great  detriment  of  people  of  our 
oi^^n  nationality. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  provuice  is  almost  entirely  Boots  and  shoes, 

in  the  hands  of  Chinamen.   They  also  manufacture  large  quantities  of  cigars,  pSSni^g^n^their 

And  market-gardening  is  monopolized  entirely  by  them.     It  is  useless  for  nands. 

farmers  and  others  to  compete  against  them  in  either  of  the  above-named  . 

indu.stries,   in  consequence  of  their  economic  mode  of  living  and  habits 

generally. 

During  the  past  three  yeara  the  influx  of  Chinese  has  been  very  large.  Eniployment  of 
rw^t  n  X      '    i-11  •  xi       /-I         1-         T»     •/.       T-»    -1  •      XL-     Chinese  on  rail- 

-i  ne    employment  ot    Chinese   on  the  Canadian   Facinc    liailway  in  this  way  an  iigury  to 

province  is  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  country.    There  is  no  use  whatever  t*^c  country. 

to     encourage    large    numbers  of  laborers    to    British    Columbia    at    the 

present  time,  as   their  places  are  already  occupied  by  Chinamen.     I  am 

pl€*ased  to  say,  as  a  rule,  farmei-s  do  not  employ  Chinamen. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  completed,  and  the  thousands  of 

^-^inese  who  are  now  employed  on  that  work  are  turned  adrift,  I  shudder 

^o  think  what  will  be  the  consequence  to  the  interests  of  this  province. 

^HtLsh  Columbia  has  many  valuable  resources,  and  should  in  the  course  of 

time  become  one  of  the  leading  provinces  in  the  Dominion  ;  but  if  her  pro- 

^•^essive  development  Ls  to  l>e  left  to  the  Chinese,  and  her  wealth  carried 

to  Oliina,  then  Canada's  Pacific  province  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be 

^es  Ijehind. 

In  order   to  alleviate  and    prevent  a  further    influx  of  Chinese,  the  Dominion  Govem- 

^ominion  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  at  its  next  session,  prohibiting  SJ^Act!  ^^     ^*^^ 

the    further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  any  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 

*^nd  British  Columbia  in  particular. 

-fVnd  unless  an  effort  is  made,  and  not  a  feeble  effort  either,  the  present 

distinguished  leaders  in  Canadian  politics  will  live  to  regret  that  they  did 

Jiot  pay  heed  to  this  great  question  in  time. 

R.  F.  John,  M.P.P. 

To  N.  F.  Davin,  Esq., 

Serretart/  Chinese  Commission, 

Ottawa. 


^"^  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  STEVENSON. 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.  :— 

Vine  Street,  August  16th,  1884. 

^ENTLEMEN, — In  Compliance  with  your  published  request  for  informa- 
tion on  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese  question,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
lOnowiug  : — Firstly,  I  have  resided   uninterruptedly  on  the   Pacific  coast 
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for  about  twenty-two  years,  excepting  nine  months  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  am  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 
I  have  been  engaged  all  the  time  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  and  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

With  perhaps  a   single  exception  I  disagree  with  the  great  mass  of 

published  statements  concerning  the  Chinese.     Indeed  I  cannot  justly 

characterize  most  of  those  statements  to  be  other  than  nearly  devoid  of 

truth.     It  seems  to  me  that  to  any  unbiased,  thoughtful  mind,  even  a 

glance  at  the  matter  should  disprove  those  assertions. 

Involuntanr  testi-       Your  honorable  Commissioners  cannot   but    have    noticed    what   the 

ajEMloinestic"*^^     Commission,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Congress  a  few  years  ago  to 

servanu.  investigate    the   subject,   observed,    viz.  :    "  That    nothwithstanding   the 

alleged  infamies  of  the  Chinese  the  Califomians  and  others  of  high  and 
low  degree  could  not  do  without  them  in  their  homes  as  domestic  ser- 
vants." This  fact  led  the  United  States  Commission  to  declare  **  That  the 
Califomians  gave  the  highest  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Chinese 
because  indirect  and  involuntary." 

Chinese  sober  and       j^or  can  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  your  honorable  body  that  even 

industrious.  _iti.«  i»i.  ^      r>tt  •  ii«i 

^y  the  testimony  oi  their  opponents,  the  Chinese  are  a  sober  and  indus- 
trious people — famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  most  industrious  people 
on  earth.  A  priori  is  it  believable  that  a  people  with  these  two  sterling 
characteristics — qualities  sadly  lacking  in  many  of  our  race — should  be 
extremely  immoral  ? 

Cliinosc  rontons.       Besides  this,  we  know  that  in  religion  they  are  Budhists  and  Confucians. 

And  even  the  acquaintance  with  those  religions,  now  obtainable  in  current 
literature,  shows  that  they  inculcate  a  high  morality,  extending  in  the  case 
of  the  former  well  into  the  domain  of  asceticism.  Both  religions  forbid 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     [Archdeacon  Farrar  et  a/.] 

Chinese  superior         Therefore  it  would  be  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  if  such  a  people — 

in  morals  to  "white  .  ... 

people.  sober,  industrious,  and  firmly  held  and  influenced  by  such  religious  influ- 

ences, should  be  "  extremely  immoral."  More  than  this,  it  would  be  rather 
surprising  if  they  were  not  superior  in  morals  to  a  people  very  many  of 
whom  are  sorely  afflicted  with  indolence  and  intemperance.  And,  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  observation,  I  calmly  and  deliberately 
affirm  that  it  is  so. 

J»domitAblc  vir-         Place  our  white  males  in  the  position  of  domestic  servants,  doing  all 

the  housework,  even  preparing  and  assisting  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
children  at  the  bath,  and  what  would  be  the  result  even  before  the  end  of 
one  week?  I  need  not  inform  you.  But,  during  all  these  years,  with 
thousands  of  male  Chinese  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  servants, 
not  a  case,  but  one  that  I  ever  heard,  of  liberties  or  attempted  liberties 
with  white  females.  Could  you  think  of  any  surer  test  of  indomitable 
virtue  than  that  ?  ^ 

Chineeewomen  As  to  spreading  venereal  diseases,  1  deny  that  they  at  all  equal  our 

Indian  and  white    Indian  population,  or  are  as  bad  as  our  own  race  in  that  respect.     During 

i?5!I^^5P  «  ^     DQV  Ions?  experience  as  a  physician  on  this  coast  I  have  treated  only  one 
venereal  diseases.       "^       u®       '^      ,  j.  i  •  i      i    •       j  ^         •      r  r>t\.-  j 

case  of  venereal  disease  which  claimed  to  arise  from  a  Chinese  source,  and 

even  that  one  was  doubtful  in  its  etiology.  And,  besides,  venereal  dis- 
ease— that  is,  syphilis — cannot  be  concealed  when  it  becomes  constitu- 
tional, especially  by  those  who  do  not  know  of  its  specific  remedies.  But 
they  have  a  remarkably  clear  skin,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  much 
more  free  from  venereal  diseases  than  the  white  population. 
Prostitutes.  That  a  large  percentage  of  the  few  Chinese  women  in  the  country  are 

prostitutes  is  true,  but  surely  we  cannot  throw  stones  in  this  particular. 
Verb.  sap. 
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Current  statements  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  the  question  are  mere  clap-  i^pnwy- 
trap.   Having  taken  testimony  in  San  Francisco,  your  honorable  body  are 
prolMkbly  aware  that  up  to  September,  1882,  no  case  of  leprosy  had  occurred  of^^i^J^'^^^SS 
amongst  the  whites  in  California,  although  fifty-two  cases  had  been  made  Jho  whites  in  Cali- 
kiiown  amongst  the  Chinese  during  the  ten  years  preceding.    The  author-  flfty-twocaMerliad 
ity  for  this  is  Dr.  J.  W.  Foy,  physician  to  the  leper  hospital,  San  Fran-  Jg^  oJi?^^'^ 
cisoo.     Besides,  leprosy  is  far  from  being  so  general  a  disease  as  consump- 
tion, and  has  not  been  proven  contagious.   Unlike  the  latter,  consumption  is 
coirsidered  contagious,  or  infectious  rather,  by  eminent  men  ;  and  if  we 
exelude  the  Chinese  on  this  score  we  must  justly  exclude  people  from 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  Norway  and  Sweden,. 
and  other  places,  including  our  own  New  Brunswick. 

The  sanitary  objections  against  them,  too,  are  baseless.    The  Chinese  Excrement  re- 
follow  their  time-honored,  and,  I  may  say,  only  proper  method  of  di8(>o6ing  '^"*"®<*  ^  ^^^  so*^* 
of  excrement,  etc.,  viz.,  returning  it  to  the  soil.     In  the  great  cities  of 
Canton  and  Shanghai  sewers  are  unknown,  and  typhoid  fever  is  said  by 
medical  authority  to  be  unknown  also.     And  from  the  Japanese  health 
reports,  collated  after  our  fashion,  for  1876-77,  the  mortality  was  shown 
to  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  mortality  in  European  countries.     I  have 
*  ^^^py  of  the  report.     It  is  probably  the  same  in  China;  besides,  it  is 
notorious  that   less  sickness   prevails   amongst   them  than  amongst   us. 
1  have  witnessed  tw^o  epidemics  of  typhoid — one  in  Sacramento,  another  Le«8  sickncsB 
*n    Honolulu,  in  1879-80 — which  decimated  the  white  and  native  popula-  thSlnamon^^** 
tions  without  touching  the  Chinese  in  their  midst.     They  are  extremely  whites, 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  almost  universally  so;  and  this  with  their  simple 
diet  of  rice,  and  fish,  and  tea,  with  their  temperate  habits,  would  make 
^^y  other  result  nearly  impossible. 

Xs  it  likely,  gentlemen,  that  an  industrious  and  sober  people  would  cor-  Donotcoimpt 
'*upt  or  debase  an  intemperate  and  often  indolent  people  ?    Is  it  possible  ?    ^  ^**" 

yD  the  contrary,  would  you  not  expect  an  opposite  effect  ?  And,  accord- 
iiiglj^  we  find  that  the  Chinese  in  the  outlying  districts — Kootenay,  for 
^x*Uaiple,  and  probably  in  Victoria — are  crossing  their  wall  of  prohibition, 
^'■'^cted  around  them  by  Budha  and  Confucius,  and  are  becoming  intem- 
P^*"'a*e.  I  have  the  proof.  Does  not  our  Caucassian  race  corrupt  by 
strong  drink  wherever  it  has  a  foothold  ? 

'Oentlemen,  you  have  heard  several  witnesses  testify  unfavorably  on  NoiKoJltj'of 
^'iis  Chinese  question,  and  they  have  said  that  they  inferred  so  and  so.  ^ianiiXuml  crimes* 
j^^*Hl*  from  the  fact  that  so  many  Chinese  males  are  here  and  so  few 
f^^^ales,  it  has  been  inferred  by  Christian  (?)  people  that — well,  I  hesitate 
to  sc^y  it — that  sodomy  was  by  them  practiced.  I  stamp  it  as  a  damnable 
sUtuder.  The  man  who  so  acts  bears  the  mark  of  Cain  not  only  on  his 
^^^head  but  all  over  him. 

The  foregoing  I  have  said  regardless  of  the  political  issue  which  you  Source  of  the 
^^  here  to  investigate  also.  I  doubt  not  you  see  already  the  source  of  »«fJ^^on. 
^  the  anti-Chinese  clamor.  A  man  who  throws  his  earnings  away  for 
^^kiskey  ;  who  buys  demoralization  and  debasement,  physical,  mental  and 
Uioral ;  who  often  fails  to  report  for  duty  on  Monday  morning,  camiot 
Easily  compete  with  the  Mongolian,  who  is  ever  ready,  ever  sober,  ever 
industrious,  ever  faithful.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  whites  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  on  account  of 
the  much  less  costly  diet  of  the  latter.  What  you  have  been  told  on  this 
point  is  in  the  main  true. 

On  the  question  of  exclusion,  my  views  will  be  anticipated.     Loyalty  The  CaucaaiAn 
to  our  Caucasian  race  (a  mere  sentiment)  and  especially  to  our  Canadian  JJ^alnat  oHonud 
people,  require  that  either  restriction  or  exclusion  be  adopted.     As  we  sobriety. 
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protect  the  Indian  against  our  intemperance  so  we  must  be  proi 
against  oriental  sobriety,  etc.  Caucasian  reform  cannot  be  soon  exp 
You  must  follow  out  this  idea. 

A  word  on  Christianizing  them.  On  the  doors  of  the  Chinese  temj 
written :  "  No  intoxicating  liquor  must  enter  here."  You  will  s€ 
point  I  would  make  here,  l)esides  you  are  witnesses  to  the  statement 
at  our  last  anti-Chinese  meeting  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  of  San  Prar 
that  "  It  was  easier  to  convert  ten  of  them  in  China  or  other  *  hea 
lands."    The  reason  is  obvious.     They  are  witnesses  of  our  debas< 


Kasier  to  convert 
Chinese  in  China 
or  in  any  other 
heathen  land  than 
in  America. 


Opiiini. 


reason  is 

through  strong  drink.  Do  not  shrink  at  this,  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
Instead  of  "  No  wine  inust  enter  here  being  written  on  our  church  < 
the  great  crime  produced  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  the  name  of  God." 

Shall  we  in  self  defence  exclude  them,  regardless  of  who  may  I 
fittest  to  survive  ?  Shall  we  insist  on  surviving  ?  Unchecked,  the; 
surely  supersede  our  people.  First  in  British  Columbia  then  easi 
the  star  of  oriental  empire  will  hold  its  way.  If  we  are  first  in  th< 
of  war,  they  and  other  Asiatics  are  first  in  peaceful  ways.  Indi 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  faithfulness,  peaceableness  will  have  the  victor 
our  race  worth  saving  1     That  is  the  question. 

I  have  omitted,  it  occurs  to  me,  to  say  aught  of  opium.  But, .« 
gentlemen,  no  Englishman  should  raise  that  question.  Witnesi 
"  Opium  War"  of  1842.  Moreover  the  vice  exists  all  over  much  c 
world.  We  have  our  morphine  eaters  besides.  During  my  long  expei 
on  the  Pacific  coast  not  one  case  of  opium-smoking  by  a  white  perso 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Therefore,  I  stamp  all  that  has  been  sa 
Ottawa  by  our  (mis)  representatives,  in  regard  to  Chinese  immorali 
slanders  for  which  the  Chinese  should  see  that  they  are  punished. 

Many  hereabouts,  if  this  is  published  in  Victoria,  will  howl  a 
l)ecause  I  do  not  support  their  slanders ;  but  I  think,  gentlemen, 
they  pay  your  discernment  a  very  poor  compliment  when  they  thiiili 
cannot  see  through  their  falsehoods,  which,  instead  of  tending  U 
attainment  of  the  end  they  have  in  view,  will  have  the  opposite  e 
But  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  truth. 

E.  Stevenson,  M. 
To  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray, 

Chinese  Commwsioners. 
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Liiborcrs. 


Arrive  in  good 
health. 

I)o  not  burden 
charities. 


Industrious, 
sober,  economical 
and  as  law- 
abidinsr  as  the 
0ame  claas  among 
the  whites. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  15th  August,  181 

B.  M.  Pearse,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  country,  and  fon 
surv^eyor-general,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  I  should  say  chiefly  laborers,  with  a  strong  turn  for  trading,  a 
great  adaptability  for  mechanical  pursuits. 

2.  I  believe  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and  fit  for  work. 

3.  We  have  no  organized  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and,  happily, 
few  poor  persons.  I  have  never  known  the  Chinese  to  be  a  burde 
private  charity  of  the  white  citizens. 

4.  The  Chinese  are  most  industrious,  perfectly  sober,  ^•ery  econoi 
and  as  law-abiding  as  those  of  a  similar  class  amongst  the  whites, 
are  not  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant  or  turbulent. 
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5.  I  believe  they  do,  speaking  generally.     They  are  apt  to  leave  their  l^omestk-s. 
places  as  domestic  servants  without  giving  the  customery  and  legal  (?) 
month's  notice. 

Ik)  not  interfere 
a    Va  ^'ith  whites  save 

^'  ^^^'  lis  labor  com- 

petitors. 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  British  Columbia  their  advent  was  At  first  welcomed 
hailed  by  all  employers  of  labor  as  a  great  boon.     They  supplied  a  want  *'"^  «n^o""*ed- 
deeply  felt  by  all  householders,  i.e,,  cooks  and  laundrymen.    They  were 

found  invaluable  in  the  coal  mines,  in  the  fisheries  when  established,  and 
in  the  saw-mills.  Their  coming  was  both  encouraged  and  welcomed,  V)y 
the  ready  employment  which  wa^  given  to  them. 

8.  I  should  say,  until  quite  recently,  most  people  living  permanently  in  Most  think  now 
British  Columbia,  think  that  we  have  now  rather  too  much  of  a  good  n^^a^'ohin^ 
thing  in  the  way  of  Chinese.     This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  construction  of 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

9.  The  agitation  against  the  Chinese  has  been  almost  coeval  with  their  Historv  and  na- 
arrival.  It  was  begun,  and  has  been  carried  forward,  chiefly  by  politicians  ^"reo^««ritMtion. 
who  have  sought  the  suffi*ages  of  the  lal>oring  man  by  keeping  up  the 

C7  of  "  the  dhinese  must  go." 

10.  Their  mode  of  living  is  contrary  to  all  civilized  teachings  in  respect  Injurious  to  pub- 
of  cleanliness  of  their  dwellings  and  sufficiency  of  pure  air,  and  is  thus  not^^p5blfc^''"*^*' 
injurious  to  the  public  health  though  not  to  the  public  peace.     Their  peace. 

habit  of  smoking  opium  is  most  degrading  and  physically  injurious,  espe- 
ciaDy  as  indulged  in  by  them  in  small  dens  and  full  to  suffocation.  In 
these  dens  one  may  see  able-bodied  and  well-dressed  white  men  lying 
eheek-by-jowl  with  the  Chinamen  and  all  indulging  in  this  pernicious  habit. 

n.  The  Chinese  have  contributed  very  materially  to  the  development  Have  contributed 
of  the  province,  in  the  fisheries,  coal  mines,  lumber  mills,  and  public  works,  {frovi'ntJc"'*"'®"^  °^ 
and  in  wholesale  boot  and  cigar  factories. 

1 2.  If  all  the  Chinese  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  it  would,  I  'i'^>«  withdrawal 

helieve,  paralyze  all  industries,  and  cause  widespread  ruin.  would  para^zc 

industries. 

13.  The  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  British  Columbia  is  answered  in  Withdrawal 
^0. 12.  The  effect  upon  the  comfort  of  the  people  would  be  indescribable,  as  dmiicsUc\'^m 
there  are  so  few  white  serv^ants  to  be  had. 

^^'  A  certain  number  are  necessary,  I  cannot  say  how  many,  perhaps  About 3,ooo 
•2,000  or  3,000.  ^  necessary. 

^\  The  best  interest  of  the  province  would  be  served,  I  think,  by  should  be 
r^ricting  very  materially  all  Chinese  immigration  in  future,  or  for  many  "^^"^'^*'^' 
years  to  come. 

16-  The  effect  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  check  completely  the  immi-  i^  supply  of 
g»^tion  of  all  capitalists,  and  of  all  who  might  seek  to  make  a  home  here,  de^endiS^n'the^"* 
^  virtue  of  our  climatic  and  other  enjoyable  conditions,  and  to  drive  away  j;^"*"^^**  coming 
fv^^y  person  who  could  afford  to  go,  and  who  was  possessed  of  means  of  liv-  the  Eastern  part 
ing  where  servants  could  be  obtained.  The  fact  is  that  at  just  about  the  time  ?ncomi^"^p1ui 
of  the  advent  of  the  Chinaman  into  this  province,  it  was  impossible  to  get  would  be  checked, 
''^'^ants  at  all,  and  it  was  only  a  few  persons,  chiefly  those  with  small 
^roilies,  who  had  at  that  time  any  servants  to  do  indoor  work. 
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Immigration  of 
Chinese  should 
be  regulated. 


A  heavy  poll-tax 
should  be  imposed 
on  Chinamen 
coming  in. 


A  combined  effbrt 
to  encourage 
white  immigra- 
tion would  de- 
velop resources  of 
provmce  more 
speedily  than  they 
arc  now  being 
developed. 


White  laborers 
«ind  others  can 
get  employment. 


Opening  up  of 
railway  lands  had 
induced  many  to 
come  in. 


White  immigra- 
tion to  a  small 
degree  retarded. 


Chinese  have  had 
no  bad  effect  on 
white  morals. 


17.  I  think  there  are  at  this  present  time,  too  many  Chinamen  here, 
far  more  than  are  requisite  for  supplying  the  labor  market,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  sent  away  against  their  wills.  They  will  not  staj 
here  to  starve,  and  I  imagine  that  the  large  companies  who  bring  them 
here  and  pocket  their  earnings  will  send  them  away  rather  than  have  th< 
burden  of  their  support  thrust  upon  them.  Certainly  I  think  it  highl) 
necessary  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  in  future,  should  be  regulatec 
by  a  strict  law. 

18.  I  think  a  heavy  poll-tax  le\4ed  upon  each  Chinaman  upon  landing 
would  act  as  a  restriction  upon  them,  and  would  add  to  the  revenue,  anc 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  sustained  by  it  in  the  constant 
evasion  by  the  Chinese  of  their  legitimate  taxes.  Another  apparently 
successful  way  appears  to  be  by  regulating  the  number  of  Chinese  brought 
by  each  vessel,  according  to  her  tonnage. 

19.  A  combined  effort  of  the  legistature  and  people  of  this  province 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  people  of  the  Dominion  generally,  U 
encourage  white  emigration  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  from  Englanc 
and  other  European  countries,  would  develop  the  natural  resources  of  th< 
province  more  speedily  and  effectually,  than  they  are  now  being  developed 
and  would,  without  doubt,  check  at  once,  and  finally  stop  all  Chinese  immi 
gration.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  Chinamen  are  employed,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  because  white  labor  is  not  to  be  had  or  b€<;ause,  in  cer 
tain  industries,  the  remuneration  asked  is  too  great,  or  (speaking  fron 
personal  experience)  because  white  men  will  drink  or  absent  themselvej 
from  their  duty.  No  effort  which  we,  as  a  province,  could  make,  would 
have  the  le^st  effect  in  promoting  immigration,  owing  to  the  smallness  oj 
our  revenue,  the  extent  of  the  province  and  consequent  calls  upon  it* 
revenue  for  roads  and  other  public  works,  and  to  our  great  distance 
from  the  centre  of  emigration  referred  to  above. 

20.  Speaking  generally  they  can.  Wages  are  high  here  and  the  cosi 
of  living,  exclusive  of  clothing,  moderate.  Perhaps  no  country  can  shon 
a  more  well-to-do  class  than  that  of  our  mechanics  and  laboring  men.  All 
steady  men  save  money. 

21.  The  opening  up  of  the  lands  reserved  for  railway  purposes  has 
induced  a  great  many  settlers  to  come  in  and  take  up  lands.  I  have  good 
authority  for  saying  that  1,700  farmers,  mostly  with  families,  have  settled 
in  New  Westminster  district  since  1st  January  last.  This  naturally  leads 
to  the  reflection,  though  extraneous  to  the  matter  in  hand,  how  much  th< 
province  has  suffered  from  these  railway  lands  having  been  locked  up  foi 
so  many  years  past  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

22.  I  think  white  immigration,  to  a  small  degree,  may  have  been  retarded 
by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 

23.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  had  any  specially  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  portion  of  the  population,  other  thai 
upon  those  who  have  indulged  in  vice  with  them.  They  may  have  enoou 
raged  white  men  of  a  certain  class,  chiefly  gamblers,  to  smoke  opium 
but  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  is  assertec 
that  Chinese  prostitutes  encourage  lads  of  tender  years  in  vicious  practice 
for  the  sake  of  the  gain,  however  trivial.  Judging  from  the  police  report 
we  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  white  prostitutes,  who  sell  wine 
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&iid  spirits  to  those  with  whom  they  cohabit,  do  more  harm  to  the  morals 
of  the  community  than  do  those  of  a  similar  class  amongst  the  Chinese, 
who  with  all  their  faults  do  not  indulge  in  very  strong  drink. 

24.  I  cannot  answer  this  question,  but  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

25.  So  far  as  my  limited  obsei-vation  goes,  I  should  say  they  do  not.  ChincHcdepmvity 
Brood  street  proclaims  the  degradation  of  its  inhabitants  as  loudly  as  that  tlmiiiha^  of 

of  any  street  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  othci-s. 

26.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  leprosy,  or  its  contagious  effects. 

27.  I  have  no  statistics  to  offer,  and  can  only  remark  that  I  object  to  Docs  not  want  to 
seeing  Chinamen  on  the  land  either  as  owners  in  fee,  or  as  lessees,  for  the  l^ittlc!*  want«  h 
plain  reason  that  we  want  here  a  white  m  n's  community,  with  civilized  white  comnmnity. 
habits  and  religious  aspiratioiis,  and  not  a  community  of  "Heathen  Chinee," 

who  can  never  assimilate  with  us,  or  do  ought  to  elevate  us,  and  who  can 
be  of  no  possible  value  to  a  state  in  any  capacity  other  than  that  of  draw- 
ers of  water  and  hewers  of  wood. 

H.  M.  Pearsk. 


Thomas  E.  Ladnkk,  manager  of  the  Wellington  Packing  Company,  Sal-  LADNER. 
mon  Cannery,  New  Westminster,  returned  the  following  answers: — 

I.  Laliorers  and  traders.  Chincsae  inuni- 

grant«  laborcrn 
)     1 1  •  1111  •  *"^  traders. 

-.  Always  in  good  health,  and  tit  for  work,  with  few  exceptions.  ooocl  health. 

3.  Xone,  nor  a  burden  on  white  citizens.  ^/'^  a  burden  on 

^.  Very  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding.  Industrious  and. 

•>.  Yes  ;  very  honest  in  their  engagements  and  contracts.  Keep  eontraets. 

6.  Noiip  what^vpr  Do  not  interfere 

.^one  wnatevei.  ^^..^j^  whites. 

<   Thev  supplied  a  great  want,  and  were  welcomed  by  all  employers  of  suupiioda  want 

labor        '        ^^  ^  J  f     J  and  weleonicHi. 

^'  It  continues  to  the  present  date  ;  there  is  work  for  all.  Wanted  still. 

^-  Tlie  agitation  began  and  has  l>een  carried  on   by  parties  that  has  Poiitital cry. 
none  or  very  little  interest  in  the  country,  and  used  as  a  political  cry  to 
catch  support. 

10.  Nothing  injurious  to  public  peace;  but  their  sanitary  condition  is  s^mitary condition 
not  a.s  1^00(1  as  it  should  be,  except  when  they  are  closely  looked  after.         "'*^  \^i^yA. 

*!•  Very  much  so,   particularly   in  the  Lower   Fraser,  dyking  lands,  Develoijod 
^liich  without  them  would  now  be  wild.  i.rovinee. 

!-•  They  are  necessary  to  fill  a  great  want  in  the  labor  market.  W^ithout  Necessary  to  a 
hem  a  number  of  industries  could  not  be  carried  on.  inJiJiSriei! 

13.  The  consequence  would   l>e  the  closing  of  a  number  of  industries 
particularly  the  canning  business  and  reclaiming  of  lands  by  dyking. 
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i\\c"ku"*\iv*'"'^^  ^'*         1 4.   A  number  are  necessary,  and  up  to  the  present  date  the  demand  ha? 

been  eciual  to  the  supply. 

l^bo*^"*"^*^t*  ^^''»*«  15.  That  would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  number  of  lal>orin;^ 
presont.  classes  that  came  as  immigrants.  There  arenot  enough  white  laborers  now 

to  supply  the  wants. 

ilfnd\"ou  kccp*^^^^^  ^^'  '^^®  effect  would  be  to  keep  capital  from  the  country,  as  the  price  of 
capital  from  the  labor  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  returns  derived  from  investment* 
*"""^">-  made. 

^J^?"/^od**  ^  ^^'  ^^^y  ^^^^^^^  'i<^^  ^  forced  to  leave,  by  no  means  ;  nor  unless  the  lalior 

prcHcnt.  market  gets  more  glutted  should  the  supply  be  curtailed. 

18.   I  could  not  suggest  any  manner,  l>ecause  I  consider  as  long  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  them  they  should  not  be  stopped. 

* 
iT»iiid^!ot*'bchiui  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  come  here  is  so  much  that  legislation  will  not  bring 

to  supply  their  them  nor  could  white  laborers  be  hadtosupply  their  places,  and  for  that 
^    **'•  reason  it  would  stop  the  development  of  the  country. 

peoipfc  verv*  •^^*  ^^  *  K^eat  extent,  yes  ;  but  people  on  this  coast  are  very  extra- 

oxtrnvoKaht.  vagaiit  in  their  habits  and  demand  very  high  wages. 

21.  Yes,  a  little. 

White  immlgm-  22.    No. 

tion  not  retarded. 

No  biid  oflTeit  on  23.  They  have  had  no  l>ad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  white  except  f»^ 

tho.se  of  depraved  habits. 

(iiincne  depravity        24.    No. 
not  more  glaring 
than  white. 

25.  No. 

26.  I  know  of  none. 

IndiHpcnajible  27.   I  cannot  give  you  any  statisticiil  information  in  the  matter  nor  ca 

I  furnish  you  any  fact,  except  that  if  the  cainieries   in  British  Columbv 
had  to  dej>end  on  white  labor,  every  one,  without  any  exception,  would  1-j 
closed  up  and  the  industry  l^e  entirely  killed,  and  all  the  large  amount  c 
money  invested  be  entirely  lost  to  the  owners  and  also  a  large  reven 
lost  to  the  goverinnent. 

Tiios.   E.   Ladxkr. 


Maple  RiiKiE,  H.C.,  Augu.st,  IHth,  1884. 
LAITY.  JonN  Laity,  returned  the  following  an.swers  :  — 

l^ilMn-en*.  1.   Chieflv  laborers. 

Health  k'hkI.  2.    ITsually  api)earing  in  good  health. 

3.   No  answer. 

tViriiuTe'nt.  ^'  They  are  lazy  and  turbulent,  only  working  when  compelled  to  for 

the  want  of  rice  or  food  to  eat. 
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5.  They  do  not,  but  deceive  and  cover  up  any  defect  if  possible.  Do  not  respect 

en)^}iKeiiientH. 

6, 7  and  S.   Xo  answers. 

9.  Al>out  two  or  three  years  ago.     The  laboring  married  man,  that  has  laboring  married 
.  family  to  support.  Z^i^'^'"  '"" 

10.  There  is  the  habit  of  stealing  and  keeping  their  surroundings  in  a  Thievish  and 
filthy  condition.  '*^^*^^'- 

11.  It  ha*,  ill  the  past,  to  a  small  extent.  chin'^hive'' 

contributed  to 

12.  I  think  so,  until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  u?c  cmfnVry.^  ""^ 

Chinese  neceswiry 

l:Und  U.   No  answers.  until  railway 

completed. 

15.  I  think  one  per  cent.,  if  any,  c^uite  suflicieut. 

16.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  good,  because  domestic  servants  would 
come  in  in  larger  numbers  when  they  know  their  services  are  desired,  and 
the  iniiiiijjTant  would  be  l>etter  satisfied  and  the  province  benefited. 

17.  The  further  advent  of  others  .should  be  prevented.  No  more  should 

'^  be  allowed  to 

iw     1  L  1  •   1  •  1  come. 

i^-  A  heavy  or  high  tax  on  entering  the  country.  A  poll-tax. 

19.  I  think  the  natural  resources  would  be  develope<l  more  spee<lily 
awl  safely  by  white  immigration. 

20.  They  cannot,  to  support  their  families  by  means  of  the  competition  vvhitcM  winnot 

Affk^rn.-  •      xi       1    1  t     ,  *^  '^  support  their 

'«  tne  thinese  m  the  labor  market.  families  by  rea««)!n 

of  Chinese 

■)1    u  1  1     ir    i.  competition. 

-».  It  has  a  good  effect.  Opening  up  of 

riulway  lands. 

'--•  It  has  of  the  laboring  class.  White  immiKni- 

tion  retarded. 

-•'  tn  27.  No  answers. 

"•  ^^.— I  desire  to  say  that    my  experience  with  the  Chinese  in  this  province  lulvancc 
country  has  l)een  limited,  but  I  think  that  the  province  and    Dominion  at  J^l^^^jy'^***""*  ^^'^ 
large  will  make  greater  advancement  without  the  Chinaman,  than  with      ""^^* ' 
such  large  numbers,  as  are  at  present  scattered  over  the  country  gathering 
^^'^ry  dollar  they  possibly  can  to  send  to  traders  in  China. 

John  Laity. 


Maple  Ridge,  B.C.,  August  18th,  1884. 
''^"X  Tremb.\tu,  returned  the  following  answers  : —  TREMBATH. 

^'  ^'^i^fly  laborers.  Thc^  answers  of 

this  witness  with 

i  Usually  appearing  in  good  health.  \t  f.'ISrSil""  "' 

indent i<al  with 

^-  NoaiKiwpr  those  of  the 

"  answer.  preeodinj?  witness^ 

*•  They  are  lazy  and  turbulent,  only  working  when  compelled  to  for 
^ne  Want  of  rice  or  food  to  eat. 
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5.  They  do  not,  but  deceive  and  cover  up  any  defect  if  possible. 

6,  7  and  8.  No  answers. 

9.  About  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  lalx>ring  married  man,  that  hsm 
a  family  to  support. 

10.  There  is  the  habit  of  stealing  and  keeping  their  surroundings  in 
filthy  condition. 

11.  It  has,  in  the  past,  to  a  small  extent. 

12.  I  think  so,  until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
1 3  and  1 4.   No  answers. 

15.  I  think  one  per  cent.,  if  any,  quite  sufficient. 

16.  I  think  the  effect  would  be  good,  l)ecause  domestic  servants  wouIm 
come  in  in  larger  numbers  when  they  know  their  services  are  desirecfe 
and  the  immigrant  would  l)e  l)etter  satisfied  and  the  province  l>enefite(fl 

17.  The  further  advent  of  others  should  l>e  prevented. 

18.  A  high  tax  on  entering  the  country. 

19.  I  think  the  natural  resources  would  l)e  developed  more  speedily  aii" 
safely  by  white  immigration. 

20.  They  cannot,  to  support  their  families  by  means  of  the  comjietitioM 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  labor  market. 

21.  It  has  a  good  effect. 

22.  It  has  of  the  laboring  class. 

23  to  27.  No  answers. 

No  nioro  oiigiit  to        P.  8. — I  beg  to  say  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  Chinamen  i* 
be  allowed  to         ^j^-g  country,  I  do  not  approve  of  them  in  no  way,  and  I  do  not  think  an^ 


come. 


more  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  province. 

John  Trembath. 


EisQUiMALT  Yard,  B.C.,  August  18th,  1884. 

INNES.  J.  W.  Innes,  naval  storekeeper,  etc.,  returned  the  following  answers: — 

1.  Chiefly  lal>orei-s. 

good  honith.  2.  In  good  health,  and  fit  for  work. 

pubUc  charity.  3.  No  system  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  the  British  Columbia  Benev- 

olent Society;  but  the  Chinese  are  no  burden  on  public  or  private  charity. 

lndu«trioii.s,Hobcr.       4    They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical,  and  law-abiding. 

eiigaKcmentH,  had  .^ 

uppUed  and  still  0.     1  es. 

j)U|)ply  a  wanL 

6.  No. 
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7.  Yes ;  by  employers  of  labor. 
S.  Still  continues. 

9.  Al)out  seven  years  ago,  by  the  white  laboring  class,  so-called,  and  White  laborers 
politicians ;  by  the  same  classes.  nictate. 

10.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  they  are  ?^***'">'  **^***^' 
^       about  jw  i^Lorant  as  the  lower  orders  in  England,  perhaps  more  so. 

11.  Yes.  Developed 

province. 

11  Desirable.  Their  present e 

desirable. 

13.  There  would  })e  an  insufficiency  of  domestics,  and  capitalists  would  Without  them 
foRake  the  country.  dSm^yioi!""* 

U.  Yes;  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

l'^  I  cannot  say. 

16.  There  would  lie  a  total  absence  of  comfort  and  convenience.  Without  them 

total  abeenre 
of  comfort. 

1^  Merely  that  the  numljer  should  l>e  regulated.  Number  nhould 

be  regrulated  by 

1".  A  poll-tax.  '""•""'• 

I  ^^'  Certainly  not. 

-0-  Yes,  if  they  choose  to  work  and  stick  to  it.  White  ijoopie  fan 

Ket  woric. 

31.  Umt  decidedly.  WfaX' 

Rtimulated  white 

*-*-.  Only  white  immigration  of  a  useless  description,  such  as  loafers,  (i^^hite" 
aniukarcls,  and  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  immigration 

not  rctanlcd. 

-•^   No  effect  upon  the  morals  of  white  people,  beyond  those  of  white  No  eiTett  on  white 
P^pl**  of  similar  inclinations  or  habits.  morals. 

24  and  25.  Certainly  not.  ihinese dei.ravity 

not  more  glaring 

OA    V    i_         11  ^^^^  white. 

-^-  *>fo  kiiowle<lge. 

^  27.  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  naval  yard  as  laborers  and  otherwise,  why  Chinese 

and  have  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well.     White  labor  would  *J"^*j^^". 
J*ve  been  preferred,  if  steady  and  reliable  men  could  have  been  found,  nft\^i"yanl." 
"at  thus  far  this  has  not  l>een  the  case  ;  therefore  the  Chinese  have  been 

^^•eptHble. 

J.  W.  Innes. 
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Ladner's  Landing,  B.C.,  August  19th,  1884. 

Wm.   H.   Ladner,  J. p.,    returned  the  following  answers  : — 

Laborers  in  gco^  1 .    Laborers, 

health. 

2.  Yes. 

Do  not  burden 

charities.  3.    No. 

lDdii8triou8,sol>er.       ^-   Very  industrious,  soV»er,  economical  and  law-al>iding,  as  prison  return- 

respect  cngaKC-        will  show. 

nients,  do  not 

interfere  with  -  -^ 

whites  save  aH  ^i.  Yes. 

laborers,  were 

welcomed  and  t*  ^ 

the  welcome  "*  ^^'  * 

continued  until 

-recently.  7.  Yes. 

8.   Verv  recently. 


AgiUiiionconflncd       ^'   Recently,  and  by  those  who  came  here  as  adventurers  to  lalmr  fci 
chiefly  to  a  short  time ;  think  it  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  have   no  stake  in  th« 

adventurers*.  country,  and  those  employ  them  as  soon  as  they  re<juire  labor. 

Over-irowd.  ^^-  Oreate.st  objection,  owing  to  over-crowding  in  house  accommodation: 

Developed  H.   Very  much  so. 

province. 

12.   Yes. 

Without  them  13.   A  great  deal  of  reclamation  of  wild  land,  and  the  canning  interest 

canning  and  other       ^    i  i        a*  .         i  , 

intercHts  would       would  suffer  severely. 

suffer. 

Not  too  many.  14.  Pre.seiit  numl)er  not  in  excess. 

15.   No  answer. 

No  other  domestic       16.   No  others  but  Chinese  to  be  obtained  at  pre.sent,  nor  since  I  ha^ 

servants  to  be  had.   i^^^,,  ]^^j.^^  /  ^  ^   \SiyH. 

No  more  danger  17.   Do  not  think   there  is  any  more  danger  from  Chinese  than  fro- 

f rom  Vibor'^fSi viiiK  »inproved  machinery  as  to  the  effect  on  the  lalmr  market. 

machines. 

18.   No  answer. 

White  immiKrants       19.  Government  have  offered  free  grants,  and  have  a.ssisted  immigi-anfc: 
not  coming.  ^j^^|  g^jj|  ^j^^^.  j^^^.^  ^^^^  arrived  to  supply  tlie  labor  market. 

Whites  can  find  20.    Yes. 

•  employment. 

21.  So  far  not  opened  on  mainland,  but  if  done  it  would  do  so. 

White  immigra-  22.    No. 

lion  not  retarded. 

23.  Chine.se  of  .same  class  oomjmre  favorably  with  those  of  others. 

24.  Am  not  aware  of  any  in  the  province. 
2:").   No  answer. 

26.   Do  not  know  of  any. 


\ 
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27.  My  experience  is  that  the  general  agitation  is  f i-oiu  those  who  are  ^^[*^*^  ^|*.V,,^ 
dependent  on  their  labor,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  a  piece  of  land  and  want  the  tiret.  when 
it  improved,  or  become  employers  themselves,  they  then  are  the  first  to  |an5,*ro  c*iin)h»y  "' 
employ  the  Chinese.  ChinpHc. 

VVm.  H.  Ladnkr. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  23rd,  1884. 

W.  C.  Ward,  Manager  Bank  of  British  Columbia,returned  the  following  WARD. 
answers  : — 

1.    Laborers,  nearlv  all  unskilled.  l^^luZlu/''''^ 


'1.  Yes. 


burden 
hiiritlen. 


3.  They  appear  to  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  countrymen  for  assistance  1J<»  not 
in  sickness  and  destitution.  Occasionally  a  Chinaman  is  treated  in  the  ^^  *  ^^ 
public  haspitals,  but  they  seldom  apply. 

4.  A  large  majority  of  them  are  industrious    and   law-abiding.    They  IndimtrimiH  and 
ijamhle  among  themselves  invetenitely,  and  their  habit  of  opium-smoking 
frequently  interferes  with  the  regular  pei-formance  of  their  work.  They 
are  often  sleepy    and    stupid    from    the  opium -smoking,   but   I   do    not 
renieml)er,  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years  among  them,  to  have  seen  a 
Chinaman  drunk.     As  they  become  proficient  in  skill  at  any  particular  Gamblers  and 
kind  of  lalmr,  they  quickly  recognize  their  value  to  their  employers,  and  ^P'""'  smokerM. 
often  lieeouie  indolent  and  indej>endent,  in  fact  sj)oilt  by  prosperity.  They  Sonietinic« 
are  wasteful   in   dealing   with   food,    etc.,   in   conducting  their  duties   as  pr,*mperi?>  !* 
cooks  in  households,  and  are  often  pilferers ;  but  are  careful  and  econo-  Often  pilferern. 
Jpical  in  their  own  concenus.     They  never  hesitate  to  lie  whenever  it  suits  ^ji  u,. 
their  purpose,  and  they  frequently  lie  for  pure  mischief.     They  form  no 
Personal  attachments  to  families  or  individual   employei-s,    but  a    large 
proportion  of  them  are  faithful  workers,  and  l>ecome  intelligent  and  useful 
*er^•ants. 

•^-  Generally  speaking,  when  any  contract  of  importance  is  entered  into  Keep  their 
*itli  white  men,  the  latter  are  very  careful  to  see  that  the  Chinaman  is  cnK'XKenient«. 
pretty  finidy  bound,  so  that  the  contract  can  l)e  legally  enforced.  J  think 
*n^  Chinese  keep  their  engagements  quite  as  regularly  as  white  men.  Their 
**iigagements  as  servants,  however,  are  never  regarded  with  any  care,  and  H"t  leave  their 
they  leave  employment  at  a  moment's  notice,  irrespective  of  any  verbal  nK,nient"H  notUe. 
agreements  to  the  contrary.    A  law  to  prevent  this  would  l)e  very  accept- 
«'>le  to  employers. 


ft.  No. 


r  labi)r  whm 
imod  till 
bin  four  yearn. 


'•  Their  labor  was  welcome,  in  the  ab.sence  of  white  immigrants,  and  Their 
^1^'ially  in  filliiig  the  place  of  domestic  servants,  and  as  factory  hands,  witbi 

^-  Till  within  the  past  four  years. 

9.  Tlie  agitation  has  been  chiefly  political,  with  a  view  to  the  laboring  AKitationthiefly 
'^w**  vote.  It  became  prominent  here  soon  after  the  agitation  in  California  ]Sbl,rinV  *'h»Hs.*^"'" 
'♦y  Kallock  and  other  demagogues.     I  think  it  is  mainly  led  by  politicians, 
tiiongh  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  immigration  should  now  l)e 
'^ricted,  if  not  entirely  stopped. 


uprasm^^BS 
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•  

Snnitnry  condition       jQ.  Nothing  opposecl  to  the  public  peace.     Their  dwelling  places  ar 

certainly  opposed  to  public  health  and  cleanliness.     Drainage  and  ventilf 

tion  are  neglected,  and  they  herd    together  in   small   spaces,    very    d< 

trimental  to  healthfulness  ;  yet  they  seem  to  enjoy  as  much  immunit; 

from  sickness  as  do  the  whites  living  under  proper  care. 

They  have  1 1 .  Yes ;  in  bringing  under  cultivation  considerable  quantities  of  lane 

<onntn?!^      *         "^  ^^  ^-"^  S^^^  mining,  by  employment  in  various  manufacturing  entei 

prises,  where  cheap  labor  is  essential  to  successful  carrying  on  businesi 
they  have  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  the  province.  Wha 
has  been  done  by  Chinese  labor  could  not  otherwise  have  been  accomplishec 
as  at  the  higher  rates  of  wages  required  by  whites  the  operations  woul" 
have  been  unremunerative.  As  domestic  servants  they  have  been  indii 
pensable,  and  in  their  absence  many  people  would  have  left  the  provinc 
for  lack  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

Until  A  Mumcient         12.   Until   white  immigrants  of  the   necessary  qualifications   come  ii 
arri ve Their  pros^  sufficient  numbers,  their  presence  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

ence  in  nofcssary. 

1 3.  Great  domestic  discomfort  and  hardship,  and  a  decided  check  in  th 
progress  of  the  province  as  long  as  the  requisite  class  of  white  populatioi 
is  deficient. 

14.  A  sufficient  number  of  Chinese  is  required  to  perform  the  duties  o 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  at  rates  proportionate  to  thi 
remuneration  obtainable  in  other  walks  of  life  in  the  province. 

15.  I  think  the  proportion  of  Chinese  now  in  the  province  is  greate 
than  is  desirable,  as  compared  with  the  present  white  population. 

16.  Vide'So.  11. 

Would  prevent  17.   I  do  not  think  the  present  Chinese  population  should  l^e  forced  1 

imniiKnSilln.*^^''*^      leave.     I  would  prevent  the  incoming  of  others,  and  would  endeavor  f 

encourage    European    immigration,    so   as  to  prevent  the  necessity   fc 

employing  Chinese. 

18.   I  think  this  should  be  left  for  the  Government  to  devise. 

A  combined  cm>rt       1 9.  Yes  ;  I  believe  this  would  be  the  most  effectual  and  satisfactoa 
Khmitd^iKfnmdc*'*  P^*"  ^^  julopted  and  carried  on  persistently  and  vigorously. 

20.   Yes  ;  all  who  are  steady,  industrious  and  sober. 

Whites  can  21  and  22.  I  cannot  say. 

obtain  work. 

Xo  inomi  -•^-  The  Chinese  mix  very  little  with  the  whites.     My  impression 

influence.  that  they  have  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  whites. 

Not  more  •^'^-   ^  think  certainly  not. 

depraved  than 

whites.  25.  No ;  most    certainly    not.     Their     vices    and    depravity    are    nr 

l)o  not  flaunt  Haunte<l  before  society  as  is  the  case  with  the  whites. 

tlifjr  vires.  »^ 

26.  Cases  of  leprosy  here  must  be  very  rare.  I  have  nevex  heard  c 
any  whites  having  contracted  it. 

27.  Nothing  of  .special  character. 

VV.  C.  Ward. 
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New  Westminster,  B.  C,  August  23rd,  1884. 

James  B.  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  and  now  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  DeBeck  Brothers  &  Co.,  lumbermen,  answered  as 
follows  :  — 

Chinese  laborers 
in  good  health 

1.  Principally  laborers,  with  a  few  traders.  *^ome. 

2.  I  think  so,  generally. 

3.  None  that  I  know  of. 

4.  Some  of  them  are  sober,  industrious,  economical  and  law-abiding,  industrious,  but 
but  I  have  found  that  when  working  by  the  day  most  of  them  require  Jay ^f,ire  more 

more  watchini;  than  the  same  class  of  white  men.     They  are  nearly  all  watchinsr  than 
_-i.__    •_    ^  If  .1  11     .  i.   .1  1  • -Zx-j   whites.  Frequents 


sober,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  many  of  them  l)ecome  incapacitated  ly  off  work  in 
for  work  through  the  use  of  opium.    They  are  frequently  off  work,  when  ^?"^i^,"^"^"*' 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  got  from  them  is  "  too  muchee  sick,"  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  white  man  to  find  out  what  the  matter  really  is. 

5.  Not  if  they  ai-e  likely  to  lose  anything  by  it.    We  had  a  case  of  that  eontnl^t^'Tf  *Hkely 
kind  last  winter,  where  one  of  them  threw  up  a  contract  although  he  had  to  lose  anything 
signed  it  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  we  found  that  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  his 

bargain  might  prove  impossible,  on  account  if  it  having  l>een  made  for  him 
through  hLs  agent  who  wa.s  willing  to  swear  to 'certain  things  that  never 
existed,  etc. 

6.  Yes,  by  keeping  families  out  of  the  country  that  would   come  in  flin'ifiies?  ^   *  ^ 
with  white  lalwrers. 

7  and  8.   I  was  not  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

9.  I  do  not  know  when  the  agitation  liegan,  or  who  l>egan  it,  V)ut  I  ^itating  against 
think  nearly  all  clas.ses  are  now  helping  to  carry  it  forward,  except  a  few^  cliinesc. 
sentimentalists. 

10.  I  think,  in  the  case  of  any  epidemic,  their  habit  of  crowding  their  '^JJ|^*^**y*'""' ' 
sleeping  apartments  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of 

them  are  house  servants  would  help  to  spread  disease. 

11.  In  the  case  of  mines  and  fisheries,  yes  ;  but  not  in  the  lumber  and  /,5jd  flsffcrlc"!*"*^*^ 
agricultural  interests. 

1 2.  I  think  neither.  N'»  }^m^^ 

desirable. 

13:  It  would  cause  some  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  house  servants,  jfjl^rt^urc^vhite 

but  a  better  class  would  soon  take  their  places.  domestics  would 

take  their  place. 

14.  No. 

15.  None.  None  necessary. 

16.  The  same  as  in  all  other  new  parts  of  the  continent.  We  have  lum-  f^i?  aV^^stap^ 

ber,  fish,  coal  and  minerals,  and  when  the  demand  for  these  outside  is  is  sumeicnt  tapi- 

^    .      .  'x   !•  i.         -11  tal  will  come 

sufficient  Clipitalists  will  come.  whether  domestic- 

here  or  not. 
'     17.  No  ;  but  I  think  there  are  enough  now  in  the  country  to  fill  all  wants  would  not  forte 
in  their  line  for  the  next  twenty  years.  "^^*'*>'  ^^^^^  bere.. 
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whU«'^liibor*wliiie       ^  ^*   ^*^*     ^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^  Dominion  Government  will  veto  the  action 
Chinese  are  in  tlie  our  legislature,  and  the  Chinese  companies  are  allowed  to  send  in  the 
pi-ovint;c.  slaves,  we  cannot  get  or  keep  a  supply  of  white  labor. 

20.  Many  do,  and  many  more  would  if  the  Chinese  were  not  in  tl 
way. 

21.  I  cannot  see  that  the  railroad  lands  have  l>een  opened  in  this  d 
trict. 

•  ■  * 

Z'l^NrS""  --•   Yes,  very  much  so. 

(•hine»e  flaunt  23.   I  do  not  think  the  whites  mix  much  with  the  Chinese  here. 

their  vicoK. 

24.   Verv  much  more  so. 
'lf>.  Yes. 

26.  None. 

27.  My  ideas  on  the  whole  question  have  l>een  formed  and  are  entire 
governed  by  what  I  call  a  common-seiLse  view  of  the  situation,  and  not  I 
statistics    furnishe<l    by  any  authorities,  either  here  or  elsewhere.     Tl 

A  male  Chinese  come  here  in  swarms  :  nearly  all  are  single  men,  and  none  of  the 

mini  Krat  on.  ^^.jj|  jjj^^ppy  here.     If  any  women  come  with  them  they  are  common  pros 

tutes.     Scores   of  them  will  crowd  together  in  one  .small   building  tli 
would    barely    suffice    for  one    ordinary    white    laborer's    family.      Th* 
become  proprietors  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  do  ver>'  little  building 
Ninety-nine  per      proportion  to  their  numbei*s.     Ninety-nine   per  cent,  of   them    raise  i 

V^'"  nf*"^'  ""  families,  and  none  of  them  take  any  part  or  intei'est  in  either  municipi 

faniilicK  and  none        t.   .      i  .         i  tt    I'l  i-       i  •         i*   •  i_ 

have  public  spirit.  ix)litic*il  or  educational  matters.     Unlike  those  of  other  nationalities,  tn 

do  not  become  assimilatefl  to  our  customs,  dress,  manner  of  living,  or  evt 

laws  any  more  than  they  are  obliged  to  by  law.   Is  it  possible  then  that  o 

pi-ovince  am  prosper  as  well  with  laliorers  of  this  class  as  with  the  class 

white  settlers  wh<»  are  now  coming  into  the  country'  in  limited  iiuml>ei 

and  in  many  cases  bringing  families  with  them,  and  who  would  come 

much  larger  num1>ers  if  the  Chinese  did  not   stand  in  the  way  ?     Tl 

The  white  settler  latter    class  will  live  in  houses,   not  dens  ;  will    send  their    children 

wiUi  d^iicirerT^^^       school  and  church  ;  will  tnke  an  intelligent  part  in  municiptil,  jx)litical  ai 

«)^  J*»«}|  "»»^ke8        educational  mattei*s  ;  will  become  largely  i)n)prietoi's  of  the  soil,  and  th 

po8«i    (.  ^^^    pennanent    settlers,   while    their  childi*en    will   grow    up    to    be  o 

future  city  and  county  councillors,  and  in  some  cases  our  future  legis 

toi-s,  as  well  as  to  fill  many  positions  of  l)oth  public  and  private  impo 

ance.    As  an  example  :  look  at  one  of  our  saw-mills  employing  other  lah 

than  Chinese.      In  the  immediate  neighl)orhood  there  springs  up  quiti 

village,  with  store,  school-house,  chui'ch  and  other  )>laces  of  public  benefi 

while  a  cannery  with  the  same  capital  invested,  and  employing  mosi 

Chinese,   will  only  show  one  lai-ge  barn-like  building  for  their  use,  a 

probably  one  or  two  houses  for  the  proprietor  and  ovei*seer.      I  know  tl 

the  white  laboring  class  here  has  in  the  past  l>een  largely  composed 

single  men,  who  were  ready  to  move  otT  at  any  time ;    but  that  state 

afiaii-s  is  nipidly  changing  with  the  opening  up  of  the  country.      I  km 

that  during  the  pre.sent  summer  many  white  laborers  have  had  to  lea 

Many  white  this  t^^wii  and  district,  because  .so   manv  Chinamen  are  employed  in  ( 

1111*  * 

leave^ik'ouifM'tiM)  '"iH**  ft"d  canneries,  as  well  as  in  the  woixl-cutting business;  and  I  consic 
nianv  Chinese  are  the  loss  of  one  permanent  settler  as  irreater  to  the  country  at  large  th 

that  of  ten  who  only  intend  staying  long  enough  to  make  a  little  mon 


James  B.  Kennedy. 
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Nanaimo,  B.C.,  August  24th,  1884. 

HoBERT  Scott,    underground    superintendent    in    Wellington    Collieries, 
Nanaimo  District,  answered  as  follows  : — 

1.  They  are  chieHy  laborers.  fhinesc  immi- 

KranU)  chiefly 

2.  Yes;  in  good  health,  and  tit  for  work.  health,  who  do  not 

burden  white 

.    3.   Never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  the  Chinese  got  help  from  the  whites,  industrioua  and 

sober,  keep  their 
,     r«i  •     1      ^   •  1  .1  11  1  •  1  •  contnu'ts.  do  not 

4.  1  hey  are  industrious,  solier,  economical,  and  law-al>iding.  interfere  with 

whites  save  in 
K     -v        X     xi      1  XX  hibor  market,  had 

o.    Yes,  to  the  letter.  supplied  a  want 

and  were 
r>.   They  do  not.  welcomed. 

7.  They    did    supply    a    want    then    felt,    and    were    encoui-aged   and 
welcomed. 

5.  To  September,  1883. 

9.  It  began  in  September,  1883,  by  a  few  leading  miners,  and   is  still 
carried  on  bv  the  same  class. 

10.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

11.  They  have.  Have  contributed 

to  development  of 

12.  Yes;  their  presence  here  is  desii-al>le.  stiVl'desirabfe^"^^ 

necessary  to  cotil 

13.  The  coal  industry  would  \>e  at  a  standstill,  and   many  a  one  would  dJmVSc service- 

have  to  go  without  breakfa.st.  their  absence 

would  repel  capi- 
tal :  the  amount  of 

14.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  how  many  the  province  would    recjuire.      At  work  to  be  done 

the  Wellington  Mines  we  require  about  400.  their  nunSjers. 

15.  This  I  cannot  answer. 

1 6.  They  would  have  to  do   without  help ;  therefore  it  would  .stop  iui- 
migration  into  this  colony  of  persons  with  capital. 

17.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  the  Chinese  present  should  l>e  forced  to 
leave  the  province. 

18.  I  should  suggest  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in 
the  j»rovince. 

19.  It  would  not  as    speedily  develop  the    natural    resources    of    the  whites  can  obtain 

colony  to  stop  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  employment : 

•  *^  ^  oponin{<  up  of 

railway  land  had 

20.  They  can,  if  they  are  willing  to  work.  gmiUm^''^  '"""''" 

21.  It  has. 

22.  I  think  not. 

•^3.   Thev  are  not  here. 
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Ch  inese  dcpra  v  i  t  y 
not  finiintcd. 


24.  They  are  not. 

25.  They  do  not. 

26.  I  have  none. 

27.  Tliis  I  eaimot  answer. 


Robert  Scott. 


MORESBY. 


Whites  and 
Indians  better 
than  Chinese. 


William  Moresby,  a  native  of  England,  now  gjvoler  at  New  WestmiiLster, 
and  formerly  a  gold-miner  at  Cariboo,  states  that  whites  and  Indians 
are  far  better  workers  than  Chinese,  and  in  the  mines  two  white 
men  are  considered  of  equal  value  with  three  Chinamen.  To  the 
interrogatories  he  answered  as  follows  : — 


iarnSKiwit«?ow^       ^-  ^^^  Chinamen  who  emigrate  to  this  country  are  almost  entirely  of 
cet  class.  the  lowest  class  of  laborers.    The  exceptions  are,  as  a  rule,  the  foremen  or 

"bosses"  sent  out  by  the  companies  in  charge  of  the  laborers. 


Healthy. 

Had  seen  China- 
men begging ; 
some  steal  to  get 
into  gaol. 


Industrious  and 
sober,  but 
some  go  on  week- 
long  ttcbauehes. 


Not  law-abiding. 


Have  civil  and 
criminal  tribunals 
of  their  own. 


Half-breed  and 
Indian  women 
allured  into  opium 
dens  and  violated. 

White  prostitutes 
smoke. 

31  Chinese  in 
penitentiarv,  and 
29  whites:  in  gaol 
21  Chinese  and 
5  whites. 

Large  pcrt'cnt^ige 
of  Chinese  escape 
justice. 


I>o  not  always 
respect  their 
engagenient^. 


2.  They  genei'ally  arrive  in  good  health  and  tit  for  work. 

3.  We  have  no  system  of  poor  relief.  I  have  seen  Chinamen  l>egging 
in  the  streets,  and  known  them  to  steal  openly  for  the  sake  of  getting 
into  gaol. 

4.  Chinamen  are  industrious.  They  are  sober,  in  so  far  as  that  thev  are 
never  seen  drunk  on  the  street ;  but  I  know  that  they  drink  heavily  in 
their  houses,  periodically — that  is  to  sjiy,  that,  now  and  then,  they  will 
absent  themselves  from  work  and  go  on  a  debauch  for  a  week.  They  are 
very  economical.  They  save  all  they  can  and  send  it,  or  take  it  home 
with  them.  They  are  by  no  means  law-abiding,  for  they  break  the  law  con- 
tinually in  the  following  manner:  They  defraud  the  customs,  and  evade 
licenses  and  taxes  by  handing  the  tax-receipts  from  one  to  another,  and 
neither  the  collector  nor  any  one  else  can  tell  one  from  the  other.  They 
gamble  ;  keep  opium-dens  and  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  domestic  sei'vants 
steal  all  the  time.  They  sell  liquor  to  Indians.  They  have  their  own 
tribunals  for  the  trial  of  lx)th  civil  and  criminal  offences.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  cjises  in  which  a  money  payment  was  made  to  the  relatives  of  an 
assaulted  (and,  in  one  case,  nearly  murdered)  man  to  suppress  their  evi- 
dence, the  consequence  of  which  was  that  when  the  accused  was  brought 
to  trial  there  was  no  evidence,  or  insufhcient  evidence,  to  establish  his 
guilt.  I  know  of  half-breed  and  Indian  women  being  enticed  into  opium- 
dens,  and  supplied  with  opium  and  liquor,  and  l>eing  i*avished  by  any  num- 
ber of  the  inmates.  I  have  seen  young  white  men,  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  smoking  opium  in  these  dens.  I  have  also  seen  white  prasti- 
tutes  there.  The  population  consists  of  about  a  hundred  whites  to  twenty 
Chinese.  In  the  penitentiary  at  this  moment  there  are  thirty-one  Chinese 
and  twenty-nine  whites.  In  the  gaol  there  are  twenty-one  Chinese  and 
five  whites.  In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  Chinese  defaulters  escape  justice  through  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  their  identity,  they  are  so  much  alike.  The  proportion  of 
white  defaulters  escaping  justice  through  any  cause  is  al)out  twenty  per 
cent. 

5.  They  do  not  always  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  nor 
do  they  carry  out  their  contracts. 


G.  No;  but  see  how  they  live!     They  are  crowded  into  houses   with  S^ *'*^rj^Jn,f„. 
fii^e?ping-buiiks  ranged  like  shelves  round  the  room,  with  just  room    to  i 

cr»^i  ill.     There  are  so  many  that  they  sleep  in  gangs,  some  during  the 
dsLy  and  some  at  night.     The  houses  are  fearfully  dirty,  most  of  them 
cf-»^^ling  with  vermin.     The  urine  and  excrement  are  kept  in  barrels.  Urine  and  cxtro- 
wHich,  when  full,  are  emptied  on  their  gardens.    Living  as  they  do,  China-  Sairclsf''  '" 
111  on  can  .save  money  working  for  tifty  cents  a  day,  whereas  a  white  man 
mu$«t  spend  at  least  If  7  per  week  to  live  barely  decently.   Were  the  China- 
man forced  to  attend    to    ventilation  and  drainai^e,  and  no    more  were  Chinese  can 
Allowed  to  sleep  in  a  room  than  health  and  decency  permitted,  they  would  labor  because  of 
Hj^vc  to  pay  more  for  ground  and  house  rent,  and  would  so  be  placed  on  a  ^nwl""*'*^" 
iiiot^  even  footing  with  white  lal)orers. 

T.  Yes  ;  at  tirst  this  was  so.     There  were  then  no  white  servants.    The  At  first  supplied 
F>o{> Illation  was  small  and  their  labor  was  needed  ;  but  now  they  have  tlie  suppiv 
crt-o^wded  into  the  countr}'  so  fast  that  the  supply  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand.^ 
-H«*naaiid,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  price  of  lalwr  has 
conie  down  so  low  that  it  is  hard  for  white  men  to  obtain  employment. 

3^-    Until  the  demand  wjvs  supplied  :  since  then  there  has  l>een  a  revul- 
54ic>ii  of  feelinsr. 


ti.   It  began  in  Cariboo  in  1864.     They  Itegan  working  for  low  wages,  i^*^iSf**i"  l**^***!? 
^^-ticl   it  was  found  that  prospecting  fell  off,  as  the  white  men  could  not  ob^  feeling  a^rainst 
^^■*^iii  employment  remunerative  enough  to  enable  them  to  save  sufficient  to  < hem  Intensified. 
^^T*^  j>rospecting  with.     Since  then  the  feeling  against  them  has  l)een  gradu- 
*^11  V   increasing  all  over  the  province. 

1  O.   They  often  carry  their  dying  outside  the  city  limits,  and  leave  them  lnhiunanit> . 
^^y   t.he  side  of  public  roads  to  die.   [See  answer  to  question  4  about  opium.] 
^^'^^^n:ie  time  ago  the  Chinese  turned  out  almost  en  mattse  and   rescued  a 
^^Jaiiiese  pri.soner  from  an  Indian  policeman,  after  seriously  assaulting  the  obHtructing  the 
F*ol iceman  and  wounding  him  badly  on  the  head.     In  this  case  we  could  ***^*'* 
^^t,  no  evidence  at  all  l>eyond  that  of  the  constable.     Their  hou.ses  are  so  Houses  so  filthy 
5^1t.liy  that  in  case  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  should  break  out,  danger"''"     ^^ 
*^    ^vould  W  impossible  to  check   it,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  spread  all 
^^^'«^r  the  city  and  country. 

1  1.   The  Chine.se  are  only  a  floating  population.     They  are  neither  land  Itotanle*!  deve- 
^^*^f    householders,  and  contribute  little  to  the  revenue.     They  have,  by  pn"i5ice." 
^Heir  presence,   interfered   with   white  immigration,  and  have,  therefore, 
■'^*t4irded  the  development  of  the  province. 

1 2  and  13.   If  the  influx  of  Chinese  was  stopped,  and  those  who  are  now  Gradual  with- 
**^^re  died  off  or  left  the  country,  their  place  would  be  tilled  by  whites.  Of  gJSTt^rn'u^Xr 
^^^urse,  were  thev  all  to  leave  at  once,  a  stop  would  be  put  to  all  works,  ncre  now  an 

\  advantaife 

■»ut  the  gradual  withdi-awal  of  the  greater  part  of  them  would  l>e  of  vast 
"^uefit  to  the  country. 

1 4.  Until  they  are  replaced  by  whites,  some  are  necessary ;  but  ultiuiate-  Until  ropla^^od  bjr 
'y  they  will  be  as  undesirable  hei*e  as  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the  n(H;ei^ry."'^  ""^ 
^^^minion. 

15.  See  preceding  answers. 

16.  I  cannot  say.     If  there  were  no  Chinese  servants,  plenty  of  whit« 
^ues  would  emigrate  from  Europe,  etc. 
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Their  coining 
should  be  8top])c«l 
entirely  and 
ininie<natcly. 


Pn)hibition. 


Wliite  men  van 
find  eniployiucnt 
in  those  branches 
of  labor  where  the 
CliineMe  do  not 
compote. 


i'hincfle  more 
<lepravod  than 
whites. 


Ix^pnwy. 


17.  Their  coining  should  be  stopped  entirely,  and  at  once. 

18.  None  should  i>e  allowed  to  amve,  either  by  land  or  water. 

19.  It  would  lie  necessary  for  the  Dominion  to  prohibit  absolutely  1^ 
coming  into  this  province  of  Chinese. 

20.  In  some  branches  which  are  not.  interfei*ed  with  by  Chinese  tlfc- 
can,  but  where  they  come  into  competition  with  Chinese  they  cannot.  J^ 
skilled  mechanics  can,  and  all  assistants  to  such,  where  the  Ehigli— 
language  is  required;  but  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  English  the  Chii  ~ 
man  invariably  competes  successfully  with  the  white  man.  For  instance 
a  blacksmith's  or  carpenter's  assistant  Ls  a  white  man,  but  a  bricklaye 
is  a  Chinaman,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  carry  bricks  and  niortAr,  a^ 
requires  little  or  no  talking  to. 

21.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  railway  lands  are  yet  open  for  settleme^ 

22.  Certainly. 

23.  See  No.  4  about  opium.  There  are  no  whites  so  bad  as  \teu\  Chinees 

24.  Much  greater. 

25.  No,  they  do  not. 

26.  Personally,  I  have  known  no  cases  of  leprosy. 

27.  Not  more  than  has  already  l>een  given  in  these  answers. 

William  Moresby 


BRYDEN. 


i'hinese  immi- 
KnmtH  chiefly 
uiborerH,  in  good 
health ;  who  do 
not  burrlcn  public 
charities  :  and  arc 
indiiHtrioUH.  sober, 
ei'onomical,  law- 
abiding.  Hn<l  rcs- 
|H»<-t  their  cnK«»Kc- 
ment8 ;  do  not 
interfere  with 
white  population 
wivc  in  labor- 
fields  and  wcl- 
couietl  when  tlrst 
they  came. 


Mr.  John  Bryden,  general  mantigerof  the  Wellington  Colieries,  answei — 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  emigrants  from  China  are  chiefly  lal)orers.  A  few  mechaiiS 
come  l)ut  they  seldom  work  at  their  trade. 

2.  They  are  usually  in  gootl  health,  and  tit  for  work  when  they  arri> — 

.'^.  Tliere  is  no  system  of  public  relief.  I  have  never  known  a  Chiii^ 
man  to  ask  for  or  obtain  relief  frt)ni  white  citizens. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sol)er,  economical  and  law-abiding,  more  «= 
than  the  same  cUlss  of  white  laborers. 

5.  They  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  but  the  white  me^ 
do  not  always  respect  their  engagements  with  the  Chinamen,  as  the^ 
sometimes  leave  the  province  without  paying  them. 

6.  Have  never  known  them  to  interfere  with  the  white  |>opulation  ic 
any  other  way  than  that  offered  by  fair  competition  in  the  lal>or  market 

7.  When  the  Chinese  firsit  came  to  this  province  they  supplied  a  class^ 
of  lal>or  that  was  then  hard  to  get,  and  their  coming  was  Iwth  encouragetl 
and  welcomed. 


Ill  BRYDEN 


H.  The  comini(  of  the  Chinese  was  welcomed  until  within  a  few  years  ^^  Vm®  ^^okomed 

1  •       J. '11         1  J  1  '  until  a  few  vearM 

ago,  and  is  still  welcomed  by  many.  hko. 

9.  The  agitation  against  the  Chinese  began  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  Atritation  by 
commenced  by  political  agitatoi-s,  and  is  still  carried  forwaixl  by  them.         poiitital  i>artic.s. 

10.  There  is  nothing  in  their  habits,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  injurious  Not  iiuuriouM  to 
to  the  public  peace  or  to  the  public  health.     As  a  rule,  they  kire  cleanly  llealth.^*^*"  *  "' 
in  person,  although  their  surroundings  are  often  dirty,  but  not  more  so 

than  others  of  a  similar  class. 

11.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  contribute<l  veiy  much  to  the  de-  DcvelojK'd  im»- 
velopment  of  the  province.  ^  """*^" 

12.  Their  pre.sence  is  still  necessary  for  the  further  development  of  the  ^^^^^  ucva^iry. 
country. 

1 3.  If  the  Chinese  were  withdrawn  from  the  province  the  effect  would  dVawal  would  be 
be  serious,  as  many  of  the  industries  now  being  carried  on  would  be  unable  «<?"""«• 

to  continue  in  operation,  for  want  of  a  suitable  class  of  labor. 

14.1  cannot  say  what  number  might  l)e  necessary  ;  much  depends  upon 
the  demand  for  laljor. 

15.  I  cannot  say  what  proportion  Chinese  immigration  should  bear  to 
the  immigration  of  white  people,  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  whit« 
people  coming  to  the  province. 

16.  Few  domestic  servants  come  from  Europe  or  America  to  this  colony,  Capitalist*  would 
and  persons  with  capital  might  hesitate  to  come  if  they  knew  that  servants  "niineS^werc  nt)t 
were  not  to  be  had.  "  hero  aHdomcstit-M. 

17.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  l)e  forced 
to  leave  the  province,  or  that  others  should  be  prevented  from  coming, 
unless  a  suitable  class  of  laborers  of  some  other  class  can  l>e  induced  to 
come. 

18.  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  restricting  or  regulating  the  coming 
of  Chinese. 

19.  A  combined  effort  of  the  people  and  its  legislature  might  furnish  a  bined  eifort  to 
supply  of  white  labor  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony  as  speed ly  as  in bS)?  would  (lo- 

now,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  \  clop  province  as 

speedily  as  it  wa;- 
being  developed. 

20.  White  people,  if  steady  and  willing  to  work,  can  tind  remunerative  \viiite  i»oopie  can 
employment  and  work.  fl>»l  emiiioynient. 


21.  The  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  for  settlement  hiis  had  a  material  opening  up  of 
effect  on  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  the  province.  Railway  landH  has 

^  ^  attractcti  white 

innnigntnts. 

22.  I   am   not  aware  that  the   presence  of  Chinese  has  retarded  the  \viiite  inmiigra- 
immigration  of  white  people  to  this  province.  fi'*"  »«f  retarded. 

23.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  has  any  effect  upon  the  morals  of  x,,  ettcct  on 
the  white  people,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  more  injurious  than  u>orala  of  whites. 
white  people  of  similar  habits. 
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Vice  not  more  24.  I  caniiot  Say  that  the  proportion  of  immoral  Chinese  is  any  greater 

prominont  than         .  j.      \  -i  i       •     -i     i       •.      ^   j 

among  whites.        than  amongst  white  people  similarly  situated. 

25.  I  do  not  think  that  the  depraved  flaunt  their  vices  more  than  d(M 
white  people  of  a  similar  class. 


l^icprosy. 


26.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  leprosy  being  communicated  fronz^ 
them  to  the  whites. 


27.   I  can  give  no  information,  or  furnish  other  facts  bearing  on  thi 
question  now  being  considered  by  the  Commission. 

John  Brtdrit. 


JOHNSTON.     M.  Johnston,  returned  the  following  answers  :^ 
C'liarac'tcr  and  1 .  Chiefly  laborers. 

quality  of  Chinese 
ininii(<nintH. 

2.   I  understand  they  do. 


Sober  and 
induHtriouH. 


3.  Chinese  do  not  become  a  burden  upon  public  or  private  charities. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding. 

5.  They  do,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

6.  I  think  not. 

7.  I  believe  so. 


.\Kitation 
iXMitical. 


8.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  begas:  — 

9.  Some  few  years  ago.     The  agitation  is  and  has  always  been  politi 


10.   I  believe  not. 


Have  devcloiMjd  11.   Decidedly  so,  in  my  opinion, 

country. 


Hut  it;stri<-tion 
nect'ssnry. 


1 2.   I   think  so  ;   but   I  think  restriction  and  regulation  in  regard 


further  immigration  necessary. 


Pre>»ent  number 
Huftlfient. 


13.  No  answer. 

14.  Chinese  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  th 
province,  but  probably  the  number  now  here  is  sufficient. 

15  and  16.  No  answers. 


Poll  tax  should  17.  In   my  opinion,    the   number   coming   should    be  regulated  as  in 


be  inipo»)Cd 


Australia. 


One  Chinese 
laborer  to  every 
100  ton». 


18.   Limit  vessels  to  one  Chinese  laborer  for  every  one  hundred  tons 
register  of  tonnage. 
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1 9.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been  completed,  probably  so. 

^.   I  think  so.  Whites  can  tlnd 

employment. 

!21.  I  understand  so. 

t^.  I  think  not. 

23  to  27.  No  answers. 

Matthew  T.  Johnston, 

[Merchant,  Victoria,  B.C.] 


W^-    B.  Adair,    manager  of  the  British    American    Packing    Company,  ADAIR, 
answered  as  follows  : — 

1 .  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  laborers.  Quality  and  cha- 

racter of  Chinese 

2.  They  do.  immigrante. 

3.  No. 

^.  They  are,  with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  sober,  economical  and  law- 
^•^i^iing. 

S ,  8o  far  as  my  experience  goes,  yes.  »  *  • 

S ,  They  do  not. 

T' .  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  did  and  were  encouraged. 

.  Up  to  within  the  past  two  years. 

.  About  two  years  ago  ;  principally  worthless  white  laborers  ;  some  Agitators  again* 

*-     ^l  classes.  pally  worthless 

white  laborers. 

X  0.  They  are  apt  to  cause  sickness  among  themselves  by  crowding  Overcrowd, 
^^mselves  too  closely  together  in  their  houses. 

X  1.  Vastly,  in  my  opinion.  Developed 

country. 

X  2.  I  think  they  are  both  necessary  and  desirable.  Withdrawal  of 

Chinese  would  be 

X  3.  Many  of  our  industries  would  suffer,  especially  the  salmon  industry.  jjS^*'***^  ^  indus- 

proepect«  of  capi- 
X  4.  I  think  about  the  present  number  in  the  province,  outside  of  rail-  ^^  coming  in. 

employees. 

15.  Can  hardly  say. 

16.  I  think  it  would  be  bad. 

17.  They  should  not  be  forced  to  leave,  in  my  opinion ;  the  further  The  advent  of 
«^vent  of  others  should  be  restricted  and  regulated  as  to  number  and  ?^Sat^°"^*^  **^ 
character. 

,  o     VT  '^  combined  cfFort 

1  o.   Mo  answer.  to  bring  in  white 


immigration 
19.  It  probably  would  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor,  but  unless  it  was  Sif  but  unl^*^ 


cheap  labor  some  of  our  industries  would  suffer.  ind^^'^tri**  ^^^^R 

8  suffer. 


ADAIR 
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Whites  can  And  20.  I  fehink  they  can. 

employment.  -^ 


White  immigrra- 
tion  not  retarded. 


21.  No  answer. 

22.  I  think  not. 


NoinjunousefTect       23.  From  my  observation  I  have  noticed  no  injunous  effect  of 

of  Chinese  on  .  i  i       ^  j.i.        u  -x 

white  morals.  Not  upon  the  morals  of  the  whites. 

more  depraved 

than  whites.  24  and  25.  I  think  not. 

26.  I  have  none ;  and  never  knew  of  a  case  in  this  country. 

27.  I  cannot,  except  to  refer  the  Commission  to  the  valuable  s 
compiled  by  the  late  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Wm.  B.  a 
I 


LORD. 


D.  R.  Lord,  of  the  British  American  Packing  Company,  ans^ 
follows  : — 


iJhinese  immi- 
S^rants  laborers 
and  mechanics ; 
healthy. 


1.  Laborers  and  mechanics. 

2.  Yes. 


Industrious  and 
sober,  keep 
contracts. 

Do  not  interfere 
with  whites  save 
in  tiie  labor 
market. 


3.  No  answer. 

4.  Industrious,  sober,  and  economical. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  No. 


Supplied  a  want 
at  first. 

Feeling  favor- 
able to  Chinese 
continued  up  to 
two  years  ago. 


Nothing  in  their 
manner  of  livincr 
injurious  to  public 
peace  or  health. 


7.  Yes. 

8.  To  within  two  years. 

9.  No  answer. 

10.  None  that  I  know  of. 

11.  No  answer. 


12.  Yes. 


13.  A  great  inconvenience. 


Great  inconve- 
nience if  they 
were  removed.  No 

combined  effort  14.  A  certain  number  are  necessary,  but  I  am  not  suffibiently  p 

would  bring  a  suf- 
flcient  supply  of      say. 
white  immigra- 

''°"  15  and  16.  No  answers. 


17.  No. 

18.  No  answer. 


19.  No. 
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20.  Yes,  if  they  are  sober. 

21.  No  answer. 

22.  I  do  not  know. 

23.  24  and  25.  No. 

26.  None. 

27.  I  cannot. 


D.  R.  Lord. 


Whites  who 
are  sober  can  find 
employment.   Not 
specially  iAJurious 
to  white  morals. 


Not  more  de- 
praved than 
whites  nor  do  they 
flaunt  their  vices 
more  openly. 


r.  E.  V.  BoDWELL,  answered  as  follows  : — 


BODWELL. 


1.  Chiefly  laborers,  with  a  few  traders.  . 

Kuits  chiefly  la- 
,.  rers  with  a  few 

traders.    Healthy. 
Do  not  burden 

3.  System  of  public  relief :  British  Columbia  Benevolent  Society.  They  public  chariites. 
<Io  not. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  as  law-abiding  as  white  Indu8trious,8obor, 


I^^^ople  of  the  same  class.    They  are  neither  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant,  or 

^**:»-bulent. 


law-abiding. 


-5.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  they  do,  as  well  as  whites  in  similar  K®«P  ^^^^^ 
^*  -■■^umstances. 


C  No. 


Do  not  interfere 
with  whites  save 
in  labor  market. 

^.  Cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge  as  I  was  not  then  a  resident.  Supplied  a  felt 
'^  I  am  told  they  did  supply  a  want  then  felt. 

'^.  I  cannot  say. 

^.  Do  not  wish  to  answer  this  question. 

30.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  the  public  peace.  In  their  personal  habits  pe^rsonS  habite^n- 

sy  are  quite  as  cleanly  as  white  people  in  the  same  station.    As  to  their  Jurious  to  public 
-fc_v     .    1,     .  1       11.  T  ^  peace  "br  specially 

■  «Dit8  m  their  own  dwellings,  I  cannot  say.  to  public  health. 

Have  contributed 
^  1     '.^  to  development  of 

Jl.    xes.  province.    Their 

presence  still  ne- 

32.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  yes.  oessary. 

33.  They  are  almost  the  only  domestic  servants  obtainable.    If  all  were  The  only  dx)nu'8- 
leave  at  once  I  think  it  would  be  a  public  calamity.    In  time  the  want  If  nil  were  to  leave 

created  might   be   supplied   by  immigration  of  white  servants  and  fn  time  wkite 

^^^rers.  servants  and 

laborers  might 
T  i     vr  conic  in. 

14.  No  answer. 

15.  Am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

16.  Until  some  means  was  adopted  to  bring  in  a  much  greater  supply  Capital  would  be 
t)f  white  labor  and  a  much  larger  number  of  domestic  servants,  persons  ulte  w^^  not  sum 

with  capital  dependent  upon  hired  domestics  would  necessarily  be  prevented  of  having  domes- 

4^^  -Axi*       •     xi.  x  ttc  servants, 

irom  settling  in  the  country. 
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Further  immifirra-  17.  I  do  not  think  present  Chinese  residents  should  be  forced  to  leave, 
Khould  however  but  further  immigration  should  be  regulated  and  the  numbers  admitted 
be  rofipilated.  ^e  limited. 

18.  Do  not  undertake  to  say  what  particular  course  should  be  taken  to 
effect  the  desired  object. 

A  combined  effort        19.    I  do  not  think  SO. 
would  not  bring 

amount  of  white  20.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  permanent  settlers  in  the  country^ 
^*^''-  white  people  can  find  employment  at  fair  wages.  The  labor  market  might 

be  overstocked  as  there  are  comparatively  few  settlers  able  to  employ 
White  labor  can  many  laborers.  The  wages  paid  for  white  labor  is  about  $2  per  day 
vva^l^^^'"^"  *    on  the  average,  and  the  cost  of  living  here  is  about  33  J  per  cent,  greater 

than  in  Ontario. 


Opening:  of  raU-  21.  The  promise  that  these  lands  would  be  open  for  settlement  h 

way  lands  had  at-  .     ,         i        'f  i  ^  i     .  .     xi.  •  . i  • 

tracted  a  number   induced  quite  a  number  of  people  to  come  to  the  province  this  season. 

of  white  immi- 

^^iffration  not  22.   I  do  not  think  so. 

retaraed. 

No,t»ad  effect  on         23.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

white  morals.  ''  . 

Chinese  not  more 

depraved  than  24.    I  do  not  think  80. 

whites. 

25.  No. 

26.  None. 

27.  No. 

But  Chinese  labor  Speaking  generally  upon  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  on  the  labori 
has  a  tendency  to  classes,  I  think  its  worst  feature  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  desrrade  labor" 
and  in  the  end  I  look  upon  idleness  as  a  vice,  and  all  honest  labor  should  be  held  to  h= 
ft*^emp?o^re^"    honorable  and  respectable.     The  employment  of  Chinese  for  the  performs 

ance  of  menial  offices  and  manual  labor  of  the  harder  sort  for  some  reason 
causes  white  persons  to  avoid  similar  employment,  and  an  application  fc=: 
such  service  from  a  white  man  is  met  with  the  reply  :  "  I  do  not  wish  tM 
do  Chinaman's  work."  Many  persons  remain  idle  rather  than  face  tkr 
false  sentiment  that  certain  kinds  of  labor  are  only  fit  for  Chinamen  iM 
*  perform.     That  Chinese  labor  can  drive  out  white  labor  I  think  there  : 

no  doubt,  if  it  comes  in  competition,  because  no  matter  what  price  a  whi*» 
man  will  do  a  job  of  work  for  a  Chinaman  will  undertake  it  for  say  25  p^ 
cent,  less  ;  but  having  driven  the  white  laborer  from  the  field  competiticzr 
^  ceases  as  they  will  not  compete  in  prices  with  each  other, and  having  no  whi^ 
competition  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  monopoly  ^ 
labor  privileges.  So  that  Chinese  labor  while  it  may  and  probably  d< 
drive  out  or  keep  out  white  labor,  competition  does  not  cheapen  labor 
the  employer  materially. 

E.   V.  BODWKLL. 


ARMSTRONG.  William   James  Armstrong,    a    native   of     Peterborough,    Ont.,    no 

Sheriff  of  New  Westminster,  answered  as  follows : — 

Chinese  immi-  1.  Laborers,  I  think. 

grants,  laborers  ' 

of  good  health. 

Taken  into  hoepi-  2.  Good  health,  SO  far  as  I  know. 
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3.  They  are  taken  into  our  hospitals  and  cared  for  as  white  men,  for  tals  the  same  as 
,..•'.  ^.    ^  xi  white  men.  Lazy. 

which  we  receive  no  remuneration  from  them.  Do  not  interfere 

with  whites  save 
.     r  in  the  field  of  la- 

4.  Lazy.  bor.  Did  not  sup- 

ply a  want  when 

j:    «j  ij  1       xL  J  X  I  flrat  they  came  to 

-ft.  tSeldom  or  ever  employ  them  ;  do  not  know.  province. 

6  and  7.   I  think  not. 

^.   No  answer.  Agitation  com- 

menced several 
years  a^  and  all 

5.  Several  years  ago  ;  all  classes.  classes  joined  in 

^nvr^xUxT  £  Chinese  not  injur- 

Mi).  riot  that  1  am  aware  oi.  ious  to  public 

health  or  peace. 

11.  I  think  they  have  in  the  fish-curing  business.  w^'the^'flsh-'*'" 

curing  business. 

12.  I  think  not.  No  longer    neces- 

sary. 

13.  Comfort  not  chanired  ;  prosperity  good.  Effects  of  European  immi-  If  Chinese  with- 

■•  o       y   r       r        J   o  r  drawn  no  change 

gi-a.tlon  commg.  in  comfort :  there 

would  be  proa- 
-|  i     XT  perity  as  an  effect 

*  *•   ^  "•  of  European 

immigration. 

15.  None. 

16.  Capital  will  bring  lalx)r. 

Would  not  fort^o 

17.  I  would  not  force  them  to  leave,  but  I  would  stop  the  importation,  would^stop^immi- 

gration. 

IS.  A  law  very  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  United  states  Res- 

triction Act 
should  be  passed. 

1Q    "tr  A  combined  effort 

*\f.    I es.  would  bring  in 

white  immigra- 
tion and  thus  de- 
velop the  country. 

^0.  Yes  ;  more  so  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Whites  can  find 

•^  -^  plenty  of  employ- 

ment. 

21.  The  lands  are  not  opened  up  for  settlers  that  I  am  aware  of,  which 
^  great  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

22.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent.  tion  had  iScn*^* 

retarded. 

23.  Very  hard  to  say. 
-'4.  Much  greater  among  the  females.  ^hTe^  woTn" 

than  among  white, 

25.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  Sii^mZ^^nduct 

more. 

26.  None. 

27.  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  ;  other  information  might  be  obtained 
^   time  would  admit. 
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Nainaiho,  B.  C,  October  Ist,  188^ 

Samuel   M.  Robins,   Superintendent    of    the    Vancouver  Coal    Mil 
and  Land  Company  (limited),  answered  as  follows  : — 

Chinese  who  go  to  1.  The  Chinese  emigrants  that  come  here  are  chiefly  laborers,  and  a 
rerefafew trad-  traders,  who  supply  their  own  countrymen  with  food  and  clothing,  bui 
ers ;  no  mcchnnicB.  mechanics. 

Arrive  in  good  2.  When  they  arrive  here  they  are  usually  in  eood  health  and  fit 

•"»"•••  work.  /  J-        « 

Rarely  burden  3.  We  have  no  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  hitherto  the  Chi] 

public  charities,      j^g^y^  rarely  become  a  burden  upon  the  private  charity  of  white  citizen 

8obe?*kiw-*'  ^'  '^^y  ^'•^  industrious,  sober,  and  law-abiding,  and  so  far  as  I  can  as 

abiding..  tain  economical. 

Respect  their  on-        5.  They  respect  their  engagements  and  carry  out  their  contracts, 
gagements. 

Interfere  with  6.  The  only  interference  with  the  prospects  of  the  white  popula 

market  generally   that  I  have  observed  here,  beyond  the  competition  which  they  offer  in 

!i?i*^'«l[IIi,?«f      labor  market  has  been  in  the  cultivation  of  farm  and  enrden  produce 

garden  produce  i.ii  ««  ii*ii  n         ii. 

more  particu-         which  they  are  very  successful,  and  which  they  sell  to  the  white  populai 

^^^*  as  well  as  to  their  own  countrymen. 

When  Chinese 

supplied  a  want  7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province  they  no  doubt  supp 

corned?  bu7?hc  la-  *  want  then  felt,  and  their  coming  was  encouraged  and  welcomed,  especi 
bor  population  al-  I  may  add  by  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company  (limi 
the'm.^^^luiess'B  which  I  represent;  but  the  laboring  population  were  always  stroi 
compiiny  twod  averse  to  their  introduction.  At  the  time  of  their  coming  here  my  c 
a  Htrike  of  white  pany  had  been  suffering  from  a  strike  of  the  white  laborers,  and  we  accef 
IrtOelroub^*^**  *  *'^®  Chinese  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  settle  the  dispute.  With  a  li 
might  have  ob-       more  trouble  we  might,  I  think,  have  obtained  Indians  to  answer  our  ] 

answer  ?hefr"pur-    POse  equally  well, 
pose  just  as  weU. 

Encouraged  by  g.  The  encouragement  given  to  the  Chinese  by  employers  of  labor 

employers  up  to  .  .  >/  t^     ^f 

the  present.  Feel-  not  been  withdrawn  up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  the  anti-Chinese  fee 
el^rgiwing*^™     seems  to  have  grown  stronger  every  year. 

stronger. 

Agitation  com-  9.  I  believe  what  is  called  iihe  agitation  against  the  Chinese  began  al 

a^cf chieflv^by ^*"  *wo  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  chiefly  fostered  by  the  white  trac 
wnite  traders  classes  who  have  seen  large  sums  paid  away  in  wages  to  a  class  who  n< 
laborers.  enter  their  stores.     The  white  laborers  also,  who  often  find  it  diflicul 

secure  employment  for  a  relative  (whom  they  may  have  induced  to  c* 
to  the  province  by  descriptions  of  their  own  prosperity),  whilst  they  see 
Chinese  fully  occupied  are  eager  to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  legi 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  Chinese  immigration. 


Nothing  in  habits  10.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  in  their  habits  or  mode  of  living  ij 
fiuri^^stopubSc  "^""^  ^  ^^®  public  peace  or  to  the  public  health,  excepting  it  may  be  tl 
peace  or  health,      over-crowding.     The  public  peace  might  be  endangered  where  large  ni 

Over-orowdinff         «• 

might  aiTect  thia     l>crs  of  white  laborers  and  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  same  works 

m^ht*8uffer?^n  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  mines ;  and  in  some  instances  we  have  found  it  d 
white  and  Chinese  cult  to  protect  the  Chinese  from  ill-usage, 
employed  on  the 
same  works. 
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11.  The  pr^ence  of  the  Chinese  has,  no  doubt,   contributed  to  the  Had  contributed 
cbvelopment  of  the  province.  country. 

12.  Their  presence  here  is  far  less  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  years  Chines©  no  longer 
(•■ii        1*  1        ji*  ji  •  f>*i  1        so  n©c68sfl>ry  as 

past,  white  labor  being  more  abundant  since  the  opening  of  railways  has  formerly, 
brought  the  East  and  West  into  closer  communication. 

13.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  leave  the  province  in  a  body  no  doubt  much  ^'o  inconvenience 

.     would  DC  oxDer- 
inconvenience  would  be  caused  to  every  person  employing  them  ;  but,  if  ienced  if  Chinese 

they  were  to  leave  as  gradually  as  they  have  come  into  the  province,  I  do  duafly?  ^^^^  ^^ 
not  think  any  inconvenience  would  be  experienced. 

14.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  Chinese  in  the  province, 
Iwit  their  removal  should  not  be  sudden. 

1.*).  A  free  immigration  of  white  people  of  the  laboring  classes   would  pation  of  white 

enable  us  to  do  without  the  Chinese  element  altogether.  cowSd  be  dli^ 

pen8<'d  with. 
16.  I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question. 

17  and  18.  In  my  opinion  a  poll-tax  of  say  $50  to  be  levied  on  every  A  poU-uix  of  $5a 
Chinese  immigrant,  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  lower  fnimi^a™""**''' 
tax  I  do  not  think,  would  be  effective. 

19.  In  my  opinion  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  a  combined  effort 
province  and  its  legislature  to  encourage  white  immigration  and  discour-  siifflcien"  white 
age  the  employment  of  Chinese  effectually  would  furnish  a  supply  of  white  immi^ation. 
labor,  exclude  Chinese  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the 

natural  resources  of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now 
being  developed. 

20.  White  people  can  now  find   remunerative  employment.    In  fact,  ^V'hites  can  obtain 

^ages  are  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  class  of  white  labor.     Of  nearly  wages  high 

400  white  laborers  employed  by  my  company,  not  one  earns  less  than  $2  ^he^st^ciass'of  ^ 
*<iay.  white  labor. 

21-  I  believe  the  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  for  railrood  purpose.s  Opening  up  of 

*»*«  had  a  material  effect  on  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  this  province.  Stl^ted^whitc  ""^ 

iinmigrants. 
22.  Of  late,  especially,  white  immigration  has  l^een  retarded  by    the  ^'.  ^^^  white  im- 
P'^^^^ceof  Chinese  immigrants  in  this  province.  tai§S  by  the  pro- 

sence  of  Chinese. 

^0.  So  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes  I  have  not  perceived  that  Presenrc  of  chi- 
^  Pi^esence  of  the  Chinese  has  had  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  morals  whStcver*^ii\i 
^  the  white  people.  '^is  ^^  whites. 


nio-- 


2^-  I  do  not  think   the   proportion  of  depraved   and    immoral    people  Chinese  not  more- 
^^on^t  the  Chinese  is  greater  than  amongst  the  white  population  in  wIRt^  similarly 

other  places  similarly  situated  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found.  situated  and  do 

not  flaunt  their 
Or    f»^  vices. 

-0.  The  vicious  and  depraved  do  not  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity 
more  openly  or  more  effectually  than  the  white  people  in  similar  classes. 

26.  I  cannot  answer  this  question  from  personal  know  lege. 

-7.  The  preceding  questioiLS  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  I  borfj^uy  pro-*" 
°*ve  only  one  observation  to  make  in  addition  to  the  answers  above  given.  <^wred  young  lads 
I  have  noticed  that  where  Chinese  labor  is  easily  procured,  white  youths  pioyment  and^ 


are 


i 
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not  trained  in  ha-  from  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  do  not  find  such  ready  employm 

as  elsewhere,  and  consequently  are  not  so  well  trained  in  habits  of  in< 
try.  The  manual  (unskilled)  labor  that  their  fathers  followed  is  loo 
upon  as  only  fit  for  an  inferior  race,  and  there  is  growing  up  amongst 
a  class  of  idlers  who  will  not  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  state, 
employ  over  390  white  miners  and  laborers,  and  about  150  Chinese.  ' 
latter  earn  from  $1  to  ^1.25  per  diem. 

Samuel  M.  Robins 


TINDAL.  The  following  is  a  declaration  by  Mr.  John  Tindal,  of  Victoria,  on 

questions  submitted  to  him  : — 

Victoria,  B.  C.  September  10th,  1884 

Chinese  miners  I,  John  Tindal,  came  to  British  Columbia  in   1862,  and  until   187< 

follow  in  the  wake  lived  mostly  on  the  mainland.     A  few  Chinamen  were  in  the  country 
of  the  white  miner,  fore  I  came  ;  their  occupation  in  early  days  being  mostly  in  laundries  i 

mining.     As  miners  I  never  knew  them  to  take  any  risk  as  prospect< 

but,  as  jackals,  would  follow  the  white  man  and  clean  the  country 

everything  they  could  turn  to  their  benefit. 

Had  result*  of  Chi-       The  bars  and  benches  on  Fraser  River  and  its  tributaries,  which  w 

neae  immigration,  j^^  ^j^  account  of  the  high  rate  of  provisions,  would  now,  with  railip 

communication  and  cheaper  transit,  have  furnished  employment  to  a  la 
number  of  white  men,  giving  the  farmers  a  market  and  the  govemmeni 
revenue.  But  by  the  Chinese  system  those  are  now  left  a  barren  was 
and  the  treasures  thev  once  contained  are  safe  in  China. 
Chinese  are  mon-  ^^  ^'^^  time  I  felt  disguste<l  to  hear  men  speak  so  hard  against  i 
sters  without  Chinese.      I  therefore    tried  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance  as  much 

moraiH 

possible  to  find  out  for  myself,  and  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion  tl 
they  were  monsters.  As  to  morals,  thev  have  none.  The  honesty  of  i 
whites  they  look  on  as  simplicity,  and  their  virtue  as  imbecility.  1 
Chinese  have  no  respect  for  women.  In  fact  they  seem  to  think  more  o 
prostitute  than  they  do  of  a  virtuous  woman,  the  foimer  coming  nea 
frti  •  their  own  ideas.  At  dissimulation  they  are  masters.  On  their  fi 
mulation.  arrival  here  they  are  provided  with  books  got  up  in  admirable  form 

teach  them  English,  which  they  can  pronounce  pretty  well  from  their  o 
characters.  All  their  energies  are  exerted  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  < 
language,  and  after  they  have  gained  it  they  are  equally  careful  not  to 
it  be  known.  I  have  never  known  one  who  would  explain  a  single  w< 
Filth  tl  '  h  ^^  Chinese  to  a  white  man.  As  to  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  filthy 
bits.  *  the  extreme  in  their  surrondings,  the  soil  being  saturated  with  filth 

some    distance    around   their   dwellings ;   but  they  seem  to  keep  th< 
selves  clean  and  comfortable  in  their  clothing. 
Have  Umthsome  As  to  disease,  I  have  V>een  told  by  some  that  venereal  was  common  i 

^riiscasrs.  sometimes  very  serious  amongst  them  ;  likewise  that  some  very  feel 

looking  Chinamen  I  have  seen  sitting  by  the  roadside  were*  turned  out 
their  co  untrymen  and  not  allowed  to  come  near  them,  that  they  w 
suffering  from  a  dangerous  and  very  infectious  complaint;  that  if  a  per 
even  sat  on  a  chair  they  had  occupied  the  disease  would  be  transmitt 
but  on  asking  whether  it  was  what  we  called  leprosy,  I  got  the  usual  * 
sabee,"  as  the  moment  they  see  a  person  wants  information  they 
determined  not  to  give  it. 
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.As  laborers  they  will  do  as  much  as  white  men  at  some  kinds  of  work.  Good  laborera  at 
X  Imave  employed  them  myself,  but  found  they  would  not  work  for  me  as  pert  thieves. 
^Im^j  did  for  themselves  or  their  Chinese  masters ;  also  that  they  were 
•o lever  and  inveterate  thieves.     They  do  not  come  here  as  Europeans  do, 
make  a  home  for  themselves,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  robbing 
place  of  so  much  money,  $1,000  being  the  average  amount  that  differ- 
ones  have  told  me  they  desired.  When  they  do  obtain  the  sum  desired  ^^  ^ot  come  to 
t^lie?^  leave  for  China,  unless  they  see  a  chance  to  make  more  easily  with 
clanger  of  loss.    They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  means  of  getting  the 
kount ;  if  they  can  steal  it  so  much  the  better,  and  more  honor  if  not 

It  is  quite  evident  that  some  system  of  serfdom  does  exist,  but  in  what  Some  system  of 
II  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  poorer  classes  seem  both  unwilling  and  ^  om  ex 
A.£T:Ekid  to  speak  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  their  women 
.SLine  sold  all  over  the  coimtry  as  prostitutes.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
ixiflvence  that  the  leaders  have  over  the  masses,  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
tx>  liberate  a  woman  sold  into  the  markets  of  shame.  I  have  been  told  by 
Tnen  from  Peru  that  they  make  no  secret  of  slavery  there. 

They  and   our  race  can  never  assimilate,  for  they  seem  to  despise  us  cannot  assimilate, 
^ven  more  than  we  do  them ;  and  our  religion,  they  say,  is  the  greatest 
folly  on  earth.     In  fact  they   think   they  ought  to  cheat,  and  rob,  and 
<le§n^de  us  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power. 

John  Tindal. 


Michael  Haney,  of  Yale,  a  native  of  Ireland,  general  superintendent  hanEY. 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia,  answered  as 
follows : — 

1 .   Laborers  chiefly.  Chinese  immi- 

grants  chiefly  la- 

^     ^  borers ;  healthy  ; 

-•    les.  seek  no  white 

charity ;  indus- 

^    XT      r-n  '  •  J         ^^  £  trious,  sober,  law- 

•5.  No ;  Chinamen  provide  rehet.  abiding ;  respect 

engagements ;  do 

4TJ..  1  -tr  'iji  I 'J*  'i-L  not  interfere  save 

•  Industrious,    sober.     Very   economical  and  law-abiding  with    very  in  labor  market. 

few  exceptions. 

5.  They  do. 

6.  No. 

7'  Was  not  here ;  but  at  present  large  works  could  not   be  carried  on  JStle^wried^*^ 
without  them,  without  entailing:  larcre  expense.  at  present  with- 

'  ©or  out  them. 

^-  Have  not  heard  but  little  opposition  to  Chinamen  except  by  a  few. 

^-  I  do  not  know  ;  generally  the  laboring  classes. 

10.  No  more  so  than  among  all  laboring  classes  ;  if  anything  the  China-  Nothing  in  their 
-,..  I         ^^^  as  a  whole,  are  the  cleanest.  habits  any  more 

■    ■  '  than  among  other 

. .  laboring  classes 

*  I-  It  certainly  has.  hostile  to  public 

^  health  and  peace  ; 

,  X   _^  developed  coun- 

*^-  While   railways  are   being   built   and  operated  the  Chinaman    is  try ;  necessary 

^^?88ary,  and  as  farmers  and  gardners  they  equal  the  whites.  S^inl  buiuT^willv 

out  them  no  ser- 


fs* 


&' 
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wS^  woulJP be*^"       ^^*  S®^*^^  could  not  be  had ;  public  works  stopped  ;  what  little 
stopped.  labor  left  would  be  held  at  high  figures. 


7,000  Chinese  re- 
quired for  railway 
pur]M)ee8  alone ; 
and  if  the  same 
number  came  as 
come  of  whites  it 
would  not  be  in- 
jurious. 

If  dependent  on 
labor  from  Europe 
and  the  E^ast  of 


this  continent 
iSh. 


wages  would  be 

high.   No  restric-  necessary 

tion  necessary. 


14.  For  railway  purposes  alone  7,000. 

15.  I  do  not  think  an  equal  number  would  be  injurious. 

16.  Very  high  wages. 

17.  With  the  present  demand  for  labor  I  do  not  consider  any  rest 


Combined  effort 
would  not  bring 
sufficient  white 
labor.   White  peo- 
ple now  can  find 
remunerative  em- 
ployment. 


Not  so 
immoral  as 
whites. 


18.  No  answer. 

19.  I  do  not  think  so. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  No  answer. 

22.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.  I  do  not  consider  them  so. 

24.  Not  so  great. 

25.  No. 

26.  Have  never  seen  a  case. 

27.  None,  except  embraced  in  above  answers,  and  that  large  work 
not  at  present  be  carried  on  without  them. 

M.  Ha 


Forks  Quesnelle,  September  18th,  1 

W.  Stephenson,  a  resident  for  twenty -one  years  in  the  mining  sec 
the  District  of  Cariboo,  returned  the  following  answers  :— 

1.  Chiefly  laborers  ;  very  few  mechanics  or  traders. 

2.  Always  in  good  health  and  tit  for  work. 

3.  No  regular  system  of  poor  relief ;  but  they  seldom  ever  be< 
burden  upon  the  public,  except  in  cases  of  insanity.  When  one  o 
becomes  insane  they  will  at  once  pass  them  over  to  be  taken  care  c 

Industrious,  so-  4.   As  a  class  they  are  industrious,  sober,  and  economical.     Tl 

lators  of  Sw'but     not  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant,  or  turbulent ;  they  do  not  openly 
win  evade  it ;         i\^q  laws,  but  they  will  evade  them  in  every  possible  way  without  b 

themselves  into  actual  contact  with  the  law.  They  are  inveterate  gi 

— men,  women,  and  children. 


STEPHENSON. 


Chinese  immi- 
grants chiefly  la- 
borers. 

Come  in  good 
health  and  form. 
Do  not  burden 
public  charities. 


Do  not  carry  out 
their  engage- 


5.  Very  few  of  them  raspect  their  engagements  or  carry  out  th< 
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tracts,  simply  because  they  have  neither  principle  nor  honesty  in  their  ™n^^ia^,{^J 
composition.     Ninety>five  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  are  naturally  liars  and  thieves, 
thieves;  and  amongst  themselves  it  is  no  disgrace  to  lie  and  steal.    If 
caught  and  punished,  when  their  term  of  punishment  expires  they  are  in 
no  wise  degraded  in  their  own  or  their  fellow-countrymen's  estimation. 

6.  Yes;  the  trading  firms  do  a  good  share  of  the  business  of  Cariboo  {"^^^^'"bu  j- 

district.  ness  of  white 

traders. 

7.  The  Chinese  got  into  the  province  before  me,   so  I  cannot  answer 
the  question. 

8.  I  do  not  know. 

9.  Tliere  has  never  been  any  agitation  against  the  Chinese  in  Cariboo  against  the  Chi- 
rlicsfmnf  nese  in  Cariboo 
«^^"«^-                                                                                                                                         district. 

10.  As  at  present  there  is  not;  but  were  they  here  in  greater  numbers  ^' '^^Sr ^umbers 
they  certainly  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  health,  as  they  are  unques-  m  Cariboo  would 
tionaWy  a  filthy  race  of  people.  ^K^h" 

11.  No;  the  development  of  the  province  is  no  object  to  the  Chinese.  P*]!^ ?*^^^*'*''* i"^' 
They  come  here  purely  and  simply  to  make  money  and  take  it  back   to  nlint  of  province. 
China. 

1 2.  1  cannot  say. 


1 3.  1  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  province :  but  in  If  Chinese  left 
-  •'  -'^  '^  '  "^--^ — ^  would 

revenue 


Cariboo  district  we  would  be  short  on  revenue  if  the  Chinese  got  up  and  SSStof  ^^ 


left 

14  to  16.  I  cannot  answer. 


17.  My  opinion  is  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  not  be  forced  to  S^mto-aSon^^^ 
leave  this  province;  but  the  further  advent  of  others  should  be  prevented,  shouM  be  pre- 
as  there  is  more  than  enough  of  the  kind  in  the  province. 

IB.  This  I  consider  to  be  a  matter  for  our  legislature  to  determine. 


19.  No  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  province  and  ?'^^**'*?ch2i'° 

immij 
close 

^e  have  enough,  shut  the  door;  and  it  will  have  to  be  closed  tight  or  John 


Its  legislature  to  encourage  white  labor  or  discourage  Chinese  labor  would  immigration  :  to 

Bthe  ' 


exclude  Chinese  immigration.     There  is  only  one  way:  when  it  is  decided  tL^St        ^^"^ 
^e  have  enough,  shut  the  door;  ai 
'^ul  find  a  crack  open  somewhere. 


20.  For  Cariboo  district,  no;  for  other  parts  of  the  province  I  should  Sid^rSnunerative 
^'^o  say  no  to  all  points  in  the  question.  employment. 

-1-  I  cannot  say. 

-•-■  I  think  not.  White  immigra- 

tion not  retarded, 

-3.  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  injurious  than  white  people  of  similar  Immoral  Chinese 
or  alli^  L  I  • .  r     r  not  more  iiyurious 

""^  *Ul€d  habits.  than  immoral 

whites. 

-'*•  Yes;  the  proportion  is  greater.  A  larger  percent- 

age immoral.    Do- 
OK    r  ^  .         -  not  flaunt  their 

'''•  1  cannot  say  they  do.  vices. 
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Leprosy. 


26.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  a  case  of  leprosy  amongst  them,  nor  have  I  e^^^^^r 
known  of  leprosy  being  communicated  from  them  to  the  whites. 

27.  Owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  this  part  of  the  province,  I  caiLu^cDt 
give  any  information  or  facts,  statistical  or  otherwise,  further  thaim^  is 
given  in  answer  to  these  questions,  except  what  the  Commission  ^:b.^u 
heard  time  and  again.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  sell  and  trade  their  fem&.l^-«, 
just  as  we  would  any  domestic  animal. 

W.  Stephknso^c. 


DWYER. 


<:ihine8e  immi- 
.  grants  slaves  ; 
chiefly  laborers. 


Reverend  Philip  Dwyer,  A.M.,    of   Victoria,  B.  C,  formerly  canon,     of 
Killaloe  Cathedral,  Ireland,  returned  the  following  answers : — 

1.  Young  men  and  single,  being  slaves  imported  on  speculation.  THey 
chiefly  come  from  the  over-populated  maritime  districts  of  China.  Tliej* 
are  mostly  laborers,  a  few  are  artisans  ;  of  traders  there  are  very  few  of 
them  indeed. 


They  come  about       2.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  comimr  on  shore  with  their  skins  look:ixi.g 

as  iiealtov  as  tncv 

ever  will  be.  muddier  than  usual,  and  about  as  fit  for  labor  as  ever  they  are  likely   t^ 

become  on  the  same  innutritions  keep  they  are  used  to.     They  have  v^ry 
small  parcels  of  clothing,  etc. 


Do  not  burden 
{public  charity ; 
reasons  why. 


Industrious,  but 
will  shirk  work. 


Not  absolutely 
temperate. 


3.  There  is  no  public  poor  relief  as  yet  established  by  law  in  Bri'tis^ 
Columbia,  but  if  these  folks  are  put  on  shore  here  in  continuation,  inn^s- 
pective  of  the  demand  for  them  and  of  the  depression  of  white  labor  whai<^^ 
they  must  cause,  then  there  must  be  poor  rates.  At  present  the  imporfc^^^ 
of  the  Chinese  slaves  provide  for  them,  as  they  would  not  like  to  lo^^  * 
hand  no  more  than  a  farmer  his  ox. 

4.  (a)  "  Industrious  or  idle?"  In  their  own  way  they  are  the  former,  l^^-*^ 
when  possible  they  will  shirk  their  work. 

(b)  "  Sober  or  drunken?"  If  this  refers  to  the  use  or  non-use  of  alcohol  *^ 
stimulants,  they  cannot  afford  these  at  first,  but  after  a  while  and  wl:*^^ 
free  and  better  off,  they  do  use  these  stimulants,  yet  then  they  do  not  dri-*^*^ 
abroad.  If  to  soporifics,  they  all  use  opium,  and  many  to  excess,  as  tt^^y 
show. 


Spend  but  little. 


In  a  sense  law- 
abiding  yet  will 
evade  law. 


Respect  engage- 
ments. 


As  to  whether 
they  interfere  in 
fields  other  than 
•that  of  labor. 


(c)  ^^  Economical  or  extravagant?"  They  spend  but  little  and  this  aLE 
the  way  of  exclusive  dealing,  but  at  gambling  they  risk  large  sums  ^ 
are  passionately  fond  of  games  of  risk. 


id 


{d)  Law-abiding  or  turbulent?"  I  do  not  take  these  terms  as  exact 
tradictories ;  but  I  take  the  fact  to  be  this :  First,  they  are  and  yet  ^ 
not  law-abiding,  because  they  have  their  own  laws,  rules  and  judicatory 
and  are  only  accidentally  law-abiding.     Second,  although  not  break^^*^^ 
the  law  by  acts  of  violence,  they  evade  it,  as  for  example  by  sy8temr=*"*'^ 
cally  evading  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and  by  gross  perjury. 

5.  They  do,  because  they  must,  and  as  well  as  under-fed  slaves  are  a^ 
to  do. 

6.  Not  at  present  and  here ;  but  in  the  United  States  they  go  beycF^^ 
fair  "  competition,"  and  seek,  by  predominant  and  exclusive  possession    ^ 
certain  trades,  to  control  the  labor  market.     Their  future  conduct  h^^^^ 
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will  depend  upon  whether  opportunities  be  afforded  them  for  such  a  pro- 
cedure or  else  cut  off. 

7.  In  the  United  States,  they  came  first  to  work  on  the  Central  or  Union  Welcomed  at  f\nu. 
I*acific  Railroads.    Also  they  were  put  on  in  force  upon  the  Canadian 

Pacific  line  to  work  against  time,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  contractors  who 
would  have  preferred  white  labor.  Here,  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of 
labor,  they  were  welcomed  in  lack  of  better  being  available  through 
expense  and  distance. 

8.  That   feelimr  continued  until    the   general  sense  of  all   intelliirent  How  agitation 

o  o  ^  o  ^        aArainst  tncin 

people  became  awakened  to  the  dangers  arising  from   the  Chinese  being  arose. 
imported,  not  in  projiortion  to  the  needs  of  the  local   market  and  the 
etquities  measurable  to  other  laborers,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the 
province,  but  upon  conditions  extraneous  and  adverse. 

9.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  term  "  agitation  "  is  hardly  the  term  cwn^^'nifS?^'**' 
w^hieh  strictly  applies  to  designate  the  feeling  and  action  in  this  case,  much  an  agitator's 
^•^Self-defence"  would  explain  the  principle  more  accurately;  and  this  S'^al^fMe^n^.'"'* 
l>eing  the  spontaneous  and  natural  outcome  of  the  universal  persuasion 

of  all  classes,  found  an  expression  first  in  private,  then  in  the  press,  and 
tinally  in  the  Provincial  Parliament. 

10.  The  present  numbers  and  interests  of  the  Chinese  preclude  any  Dansrcrous  to  the 
hostile  action  on  their  part  against  the  public  peace.    Their  houses,  and  P"    ^ 
yards,  and   .streets,  and  drains  (such  as  the  latter  are  in  Victoria),  are 

offensive    alike    to    the    senses   of    sight    and    smell  ;    and    should   any 

epidemic   arise,  the   combination   of   Chinese,    living   on    low    diet   and 

^^ongested  amidst  reeking  offal  and  fecal  matter,  must  breed  if  not  spread 

plague  or  pestilence.     Why  they    do   not  suffer  already   from    zymotic 

^iisease  does  seem  an  anomaly.     They  have  all  the  elements  of  it  rife  in 

^Heir  midst ;  but  sooner  or  later  "  Chinatown  "  must  become  a  mine  of 

•destructive  influences,  operative  over  a  wide  radius,  against  the  life  and 

^«alth    of  the  city   of  Victoria.     And    so,    too,   wherever    these   people 

congregate.    New  Westminster  looks  very  unsanitary,  also,  in  the  Chinese 

quarters.   I  think  that  an  undue  stress  was  laid  on  the  question  of  leprosy. 

It  is  against  the  interests  of  purchasers  and  importers  alike,  to  lay  out 

ttkoney  and   be  at  a  risk   on    "a  chattel "  likely  to  prove  a  loss  ;    con- 

'^^uently  the  slave-owners  first  examine  the    article   carefully,  just  as 

Purchasers  get  a  "  Vet "  to  examine  a  horse,   or   exporters  use  tests  to 

K^ard  against   pleuro-pneumonia,  or  "  foot  and   mouth,"  in  a  drove  of 

^^^asts.     The  danger  from  leprosy  must  arise  from  its  being  in-bred  or 

undeveloj)ed  in  the  article  that  is  imported. 

11.  It  has  and   it  has  not.     It  has  because  something  is  better  than  To  what  extent 
nothing.     It  has  not  because  the  Chinese  are  mere  "birds  of  passage,"  biu«d to^dcvelop 
^ho  use  mainly  food  and  clothing  imported  from  China,  or  prepared  by  country. 
^^'Hinese.  Nay,  all  their  earnings  go  first  to  their   owners  for   redemption, 

^en  they  remit  them  to  China  when  redeemed,  cooperate  to  their  own  and 
J^ot  the  interests  and  trade  of  the  ^province  in  general,  and  stand  in  the 
^^y  of  the  introduction  of  better  workers  who  would  identify  themselves 
^th  the  interests  of  the  province,  by  settling,  thriving,  trading  and  in- 
vesting, not  in  the  exclusive  fashion  of  the  Chinese. 

12.  This  will  depend  on  conditions  possible,'even  probable,  though  not  stand  in  the  way 
va*.         •!        1         11         1       T*    .     X   .  1  .    xi  X      J    •      xif  of  white immi- 

ye^  considered  or  developed.     But  at  the  present  they  stand  in  the  way  grants. 
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of  white  immigrants  of  certain  trades,  i,e.y  shoe-makers,  domestic  serv&i: 
washers,  tailors,  carpenters,  cigar-makers,  etc.  Also,  tiiey  cheapen  lafc 
and  may  do  so  further  to  an  extent  exclusive  of  further  immigrants  o1 
most  desirable  kind. 


Not  necesscu:^^ 
once  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 
shflJl  have  been 
completed. 


13.  Their  immediate  expulsion  en  masse  is  one  thing  for  possible  c 
sideration.  But  after  all,  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was  open 
their  presence  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  in  the  degree  at  preai 
inevitable ;  nay,  even  they  might  become,  even  without  a  further  incr^ 
of  their  numbers,  rather  undersirable  if  found  restrictive  upon 
introduction  of  white  and  other  laborers. 


Conditions  whif^h 
determine  how 
many  desirable. 


If  Chinese  ex- 
cluded there 
would  be  a  tem- 
porary disadvant 
affe  and  great 
ultimate  gain. 


Suggestion  for  le- 


gisli 


ation. 


What  combined 
effort  might  and 
might  not  do. 


14  and  15.  The  certain  number  of  Chinese  necessary  here,  cannot; 
laid  down  in  a  numerical  statement,  even  approximate.     It  deponds  ^ 
gether  upon  economic  conditions,  of  which  two  at  least  may  be  ati^ 
First,  that  they  be  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  labor  from  reachici^ 
deterrent  maximum.     Second,  that  their  number  may  not  run  labor  do 
to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  exclude  white  immigrants — thereby  giving  to 
Chinese  a  command  over  the  labor  market  equal  to  a  monopoly,  to 
backed  up  afterwards  by  the  force  of  labor  leagues  and  trade  combinatio: 
thereby  reducing  the  Island  to  the  same  conditions  which  the  Aac^* 
cans  repelled  before  their  overtaking  their  western  cities  and  count:.! 
with  injurious  effects. 

1 6.  A  temporary  disadvantage  and  loss  to  be  compensated  for  plentifmx. 
by  great  gains  upon  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

1 7.  "  Forced  to  leaved  the  province  "  in  a  body  might  become  a  neoess^ 
whether  with  or  without  any  prior  restriction  put  upon  their  numt>^ 
Also,  this  eventuality  might  be  further  regarded  as  not  precluding  fur^ 
immediate  precautionary  measures,  in  the  nature  of  penal  clauses  uvm. 
certain  very  probable  conditions,  and  to  be  prepared  and  provided  be^^ 
hand  in  order  to  avert  dangers  impending  from  present  Chinese  coa:* 
of  action. 

18.  Stringent  regulations  of  a  legislative  nature,  framed  in  the  ligh.'t 
the  evasions  experienced  by  the  United  States.  Also  further  legisla^:^ 
provisions  of  a  deterrent  character  directed  against  the  whole  body  of  '* 
Chinese  at  present  in  British  Columbia,  so  as  to  make  them  know  ^ 
responsibilities  they  incur,  if  persisting  in  certain  courses,  which  r«3 
prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  colony, 

1 9.  This  question  assumes  too  little  and  would  prove  too  much.  Tl». '' 
first,  the  combined  effort  must  be  prepared  for,  in  order  to  be  at  • 
effectual,  by  a  restriction  legally  imposed  on  importation  of  Chinese  lalF^ 
And  then,  secondly,  the  combined  effort  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  h^ 
the  intention  or  effect  of  excluding  the  Chinese  altogether  as  a  way  to  t>^ 
inclusion  of  the  white  or  other  laborers.  The  fact  is  that  ^'  both  are  besrt 
up  to  a  certain  degree.  But  to  have  either  all  white  labor  or  all  Chined 
would  be  injurious  and  absurd.  The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  wi 
thus  be  found  likely  to  find  the  earliest  and  most  advantageous  develo] 
ment  by  putting  a  restriction  upon  the  unlimited  influx  of  the  Chine0< 
who,  from  already  having  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  start  and  establish 
ment  and  an  easier  and  cheaper  entrance,  have  placed  the  white  laborei 
already  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
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20l  This  quefition  can  only  be  answered  fairly  by  distinguishing  IS^wo^^Sere 
Some  of  tJbe  white  people  can  find  all  that  is  stated,  others  of  cannot, 
certain  trades  certainly  cannot.  llMfle  tndes  are  shoemakers,  tailors, 
domestic  servants,  laundry-workers,  gardeners,  fisb-ciuren»  choppers,  and,  in 
a  lesser  d^ree,  other  artisans  and  workers,  such  as  cigar-maker^  builders' 
assistants,  brick-makers,  etc.  The  consequence  is  that  no  white  laborers 
can  take  up,  or  work  at  these  trades,  or  at  least  this  can  only  be  done  at 
rat^i  inadequate  for  family  support  and  reasonable  provision  for  old  age. 

Caning  up  of 

21.  Yes;  it  has  had  such  an  effect.  '?J^'^**L!*"fe'**^ 

'  attracted  white 

immigmtion. 

22.  Undoubtedly  so,  and  particularly  of  the  working  classes;  nay,  even  White  inimiirra- 

some  of  these  have  left  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  workers.  uSS^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

23.  If  the  Chinese  evade  the  law  about  paying  taxes,  if  they  are  opium-  Jj'^itl^^®  °^ 
waters,  if  gamblers  on  desperate  risks,  if  they  are  notorious  thieves,  if 

they  have  no  regard  for  their  oaths  in  courts  of  justice — these  features  of 
their  character  and  conduct  point  them  out  as  out-doing  the  common 
classes  of  sinners  among  the  white  people,  and  actually  becoming  the 
examples  of  vices  otherwise  unknown  or  but  very  partially  tried  in 
practice. 

24.  In  respect  to   the   offences   named   above,    the   Chinese   are   bad  Aa  to  whether 
examples  beyond  their  own  nationality;  and,  in  particular,  wherever  they  SnmoraUhan™°™ 
«^re  found  in  numbers  with  a  white  population    in    juxtaposition,  there  whites. 

t:^lie  white  people 'b^n  to  use  opium,  which  is  a  most  demoralizing  and 
ujurious  habit.     The  opium  dens  of  San  Francisco  illustrate  this  position. 

25.  The  viciousness  and  seductiveness  of  vice  do  not  consist  in  "flaunt- 
^uig  it  openly,"  but  in  carrying  it  out  with  quiet,  screened  effect;  because 
't'he  deception  is  thus  all  the  greater,  and  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Chinese 
^kje  just  of  the  latter  kind,  and  not  the  former.  It  is  only  after  a  pretty 
long  career  of  opium-eating  or  smoking  one  can  judge  of  the  effects  by  the 
appearance  of  the  victim. 

26.  I  have  alluded  to  leprosy  above. 

27.  I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  letter  appended.    [See  Appen- 
<iix  B.] 

Philip  Dwykb,  A.M. 


^BBBT  DuNSMUiR,  M.  P.  P.,  proprietor  of  the  Wellington  Coal  Mines,  DUNSMUIR. 
returned  the  following  answers  : — 

Q.  Have  you  resided  for  some  years  in  this  province  ?  If  so,  for  how 
^nyl — A.  I  have  resided  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  for  over 
^rty-two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  an  employer  of  labor? — A.  I  have  Employs  from  too 
*^  considerable  experience  in  the  employment  of  labor.     At  the  present  Chinese  i    "* 
tinae  I  have  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  whites  and  Chinese  employed  in  ™^'**  *• 
^  mining. 

Q-  What  kinds  of  labor  do  you  employ,  and  in  what  works  ? — A.  As 
^ore  stated,  I  employ  both  whites  and  Chinese.     The  whites  are  usually 
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employed  digging  coal,   as   blackmiths,   carpenters  and  engineers.     Th^ 
Chinese  are  put  to  the  work  that  best  suits  them — ordinary  manual  labor. 


Whites  do  the 
skilled  labor  and 
Chinese  the  la- 
boring work. 


For  work  for 
which  they  are 
capable  Cninese 
equal  to  white  la- 
borers. 


Can  take  charge 
of  gangs  of  their 
own  countrymen. 


Arrive  in  good 
health. 


Industrious  and 
hardy. 


Temperate  and 
peaceable. 


Q.  Do  you  find  Asiatic  and  white  labor  equally  available  for  all  pu^ 
poses? — A.  No.  The  whites  do  the  skilled  labor  and  the  Chinese  tbki 
manual  work. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  Asiatic,  or  Chinese  laborers  fall  short,  eitlic 
physically  or  mentally,  of  the  white  laborer  ? — A.  The  Chinese,  or  Asia.t.i 
laborers  do  not  fall  short,  in  any  respect,  of  white  labor,  if  put  to  t-li 
work  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  competent  to  take  charge  of  large  gangs  of  ixx^] 
or  to  manage  and  repair  machinery  if  at  all  intricate  or  complicated  itzk  i 
mechanism  1 — A.  I  find  them  quite  competent  to  take  charge  of  la^r^ 
gangs  of  men  of  their  own  race,  but  I  have  not  found  them  capable,  < 
trusty  in  repairing  intiicate  machinery,  as  I  have  not  tried  them,  but  "tl: 
Chinese  being  very  ingenious,  and  quick  to  imitate,  I  have  no  doubt  trlic 
could  learn  to  do  so  successfully. 

Q.  In  what  state  of  health  do  they  arrive  in  this  country  ? — A.  80  f  1 
as  I  know  the  Chinese  arrive  in  this  county,  as  a  general  thing,  in  -v'^i 
good  health. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  hardy  and  industrious,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  li» 
them  SIS  a  rule,  both  industrious  and  hardy. 

Q.  Are  they  quiet  and  sober,  or  drunken  or  turbulent  ? — A.  I  con»i<^ 
them  temperate  and  peaceable. 


Frugal  and  saving       Q.  Are  they  frugal  and  economical,  or  extravagant  with  their  w 
bfins?    ^^  ^^^       when  earned  ? — A.  They  are  both  frugal  and  saving,  except  when  gi 

to  gambling,   a  vice,  however,   which  they,  as  a  general   thing,  coim 

among  themselves. 


"V^ 


Keep  engage- 
ments. 


Chinese  laborer 
in  no  sense  a 
slave  in  B.  C. 


Q.  Do  they  keep  their  labor  engagements,  or  are  they  disposed  to  br"^* 
them  ?— A.  They  keep  their  engagements  and  fulfil  their  contracts,  ^' 
when  any  of  them  are  taken  sick,  or  become  disabled,  substitutes  ^ 
usually  furnished,  without  any  trouble  to  foremen  or  superintendents. 

Q.   Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  their  labor  partakes  of  the  cha 
ter  of  slave  labor,  and  that  some  other  person  besides  the  laborer  hint 
benefits  from  his  wages  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  others  than  the 
workman  benefit  from  his  labor,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  i^ 
fact  in  my  business  relations  with  Chinese  labor,  because  those  of  tr 
race  employed  by  me  receive  their  wages  at  the  pay-table  individu 
the  same  as  the  whites  do.     In  ray  experience,  I  do  not  consider  the 
nese  laborer  as  a  slave  in  any  sense  in  this  province. 

Q.  To  whom  are  wages  generally  paid  :  that  is  to  say,  are  they  paid 
the  laborer  himself,  or  to  some  third  party  ?  State  fully,  please,  all  ; 
know  on  the  subject  of  this  and  the  previous  question  ?  —  A.   In 
answer  to  the  previons  question,  I  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  grou 
so  far  as  the  two  questions  are  concerned. 


Q.  In  what  condition  was  the  labor  market  when  the  Chinese  began 


Condition  of  labor 

market  when 

Chinese  began  to    come  to  British  Columbia,  as  respects  supply  and  demand,  both  in  regi^^ 

arrive. 
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to  outside  work  as  well  as  in  regard  to  domestic  servants  ? — A.  The  con< 

dition  of  the  labor  market  before  the  Chinese  began  to   arrive  in  this 

proTince  was  that  few  laborers  were  required  of  any  kind,  as  very  little 

work  was  being  prosecuted  either  upon  this  Island  or  upon  the  mainland. 

The  limited  amount  of  work  was,  at  one  time,  performed  by  Indians,  who, 

with  few  exceptions,  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  month 

at  a  time.     White  labor  was  tried  underground  and  at  a  high  rate  of 

w^ages,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  that  labor.     Their  places  to-day,  to 

a  great  extent,  are  filled  by  Chinese.    Domestic  servants  in  those  days 

were  not  much  needed,  and  there  was  very  little  demand  for  ordinary  white 

labor. 

Q.  Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  contributed  to  or  retarded    the  Chinese  had  con- 
development  of  this  provin<je  ? — A.  The  immigration  of  Chinese  has,  I  v"iopmen?of^ 
cronaider,  materially  aided  the  general  development  of  the  country,  from  country. 
tJie  fact  that  they  have  assisted  in  pushing   to   completion   the   public 
wrorks  undertaken,  and  could  always  be  depended  upon  as  a  labor  power. 
They  have,  moreover,  pitched  into  that  kind  of  work  which,  from  its 
^.ailuoas  nature  and  humble  character,  has  deterred  the  proportion  of  in- 
coming white  men  from  accepting  willingly  in  a  new  country  where  they 
immediately  expected  to  better  their  position,  or  step  into  a  better  place 
tlian  the  one  they  had  just  left. 

Q.  Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  contributed  to  or  retarded  the  im-  White  immi^ra- 
jaigration  of  white  labor?— A.   I  do  not  think  the   gradual .  influx   of  ^ion  not  retarded, 
I^inese  has  retarded  the  incoming  of  white  labor,  as  I  find  few  of  those 
a^w  white  arrivals  willing  to  undertake  the  work  performed  by  them  in 
>t*lier  countries,  but  declined  here  and  given  to  Chinese  laborers. 

Q.  Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  contributed  to  or  retarded  the  in-  Presence  of  Chi- 
^*>iningof  capital  from  other  countries  ?— A.   Had  it  not  been  for  the  ?n-flowof"^Xi.- 
^^"Hilable  Chinese  labor  the  same  progress  and  development  in  this  province 
^^"Oiild  not  have  been  made,  and  their  presence  has  therefore  stimulated  in- 
**«^ments  of  capital  in  many  directions. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  made  capital  more  remunerative  But  for  Chinese 
'^^rethan  it  otherwise  would  havebeen? — A.  Undoubtedly  so,for  the  reasons  J^uid  bc^- 
^>en  in  my  answer  to  the  previous  question.     And  I  may  say  that,  were  riously  retarded- 
^^   not  for  Chinese  labor,  the  business  I  am  engaged  in  specially,  coal- 
*^*ining,  would  be  seriously  retarded  and  curtailed,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
^*^)le  to  sell  this  product  and  comi>ete  favorably  in  the  market  of  San 
Francisco  with  vessels  from  other  ports  which  carry  coal  as  ballast.      It 
^ay  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  San  Francisco  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
^'Hjwrtant  market  for  coals  from  the  mines  of  this   province  at  present. 

Q.  Have  the  Chinese,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  developed  agriculture  Very  successful 
^^^  this  province,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner;  and  to  what  ^^  K^rd^ncrs. 
**xt<»nt,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  same  development  have  taken  place 
^^  there  been  no  Chinese  immigration  1 — A.  They   have  not  developed 
'•^culture  to  any  great  extent,  but  as  gardeners  they  have  been   very 
successful,  being  contented  with  small  plots  of  land  which  they  cultivate 
industriously  and  profitably.     A  good  deal  of.  wild  land  has  in  this  way 
*^^n  redeemed  from  the  primeval  state  by  this  class  of  people. 

0-  How  far  have  the  Chinese  developed,  if  at  all,  the  mining  industry  Ej^**^  ^  ^trf  ^ 

here  1— A.  They  have  assisted,  so  far,  by  performing  labor  in  coal  mines  buted  to  develop- 

q  ment  of  mining. 
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which  others  refused  to  perform,  at  wages  that  made  such  mining  ] 
Without  them  this  department  of  the  mining  industry  would  have 
slower  and  less  important  development  in  this  province,  and  the  export  ti 
of  this  product  would  have  been  infinitely  less,  because  it  would  have  I 
impossible  but  for  their  labor  to  compete  in  this  respect  in  for 
markets. 


(Qold  minera. 


Jk^tation  against 
Obinese  political. 


Q.  Would  it  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  this  province  that 
gold  mines  worked  by  the  Chinese  should  have  remained  until  such  ti 
as  it  would  have  been  profitable  for  white  men  to  work  them  ? — A.  W 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  gold  mines  of  the  provi 
my  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  a  very  large  i}umber  of  cas 
will  be  found  that  the  Chinese  are  working  and  developing  mines  abandc 
by  white  men  as  useless  or  unprofitable ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion,  witi 
having  consulted  any  recent  reports,  or  examined  late  data,  that  the 
put  from  these  mines  worked  by  the  Chinese  forms  an  important  propor 
of  the  aggregate  gold  product  of  British  Columbia. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  political  and  in 
interests  of  any  one  class  of  the  people  of  this  province,  and  how 
would  their  exclusion  or  forced  removal  go  to  disturb  the  labor  mar 
or  render  this  province  more  or  less  attractive  to  capitalists,  or  new 
tiers,  or  to  the  present  residents  ? — A.  I  consider  the  agitation  against 
Chinese  as  largely  political,  for  I  have  heard  no  argument  against  then 
yet  which  convinces  me  that  they  are  a  drawback  to  this  province  o 
this  part  of  the  Dominion.  I  consider  their  presence  as  beneficial  to 
progress  and  development  of  the  country,  as  an  important  factor  in 
labor  market ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  g 
that  the  province  generally  is  not  unfavorably  influenced  by  Chinese  la 
race  prejudices  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  do  not  believe  i 
any  class  of  our  people  assisting  to  develop  this  province  are  suflTering  f 
the  competition  of  these  people.  White  men  decline  to  do  the  work  gi 
to  the  Chinese,  and  could  not  live  in  this  country  at  the  present  pr 
of  products  on  the  wages  paid  the  Chinamen.  Some  of  the  trades,  s 
as  shoe-makers,  tailors,  cigar-makers,  etc.,  are  affected  by  Chinese  labor 
are  compelled  to  manufacture  goods  at  a  low  figure,  the  ordinary  work 
man,  agriculturist,  etc.,  is,  however,  benefited  by  the  competition.  If 
mine-owners  were  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  now  asked  and  obtained 
white  laborers,  supposing  they  would  consent  to  do  the  manual  lalK)r 
which  the  Chinese  receive  much  smaller  pay,  they,  the  mine-owners,  cc 
not  compete  in  the  markets  now  open  to  them,  especially  San  Franci 
the  principal  market  for  British  Columbia  coals,  where  other  foreign  • 
product  is  carried  as  ballast. 

EKclusion  of  Chi-       Q-  How  far  would  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  interfere  with  the  spc 
SubliT^rk'^^"*  completion  of  the  public  works  which  are  contemplated  in  this  province 

A  I  believe  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  would  retard  the  constructior 
public  works  and  increase  the  cost  of  them  very  materially  both  as  regj 
those  under  way  and  those  contemplated. 


"So  \egiaia.tiye 
measures  neces- 
sary. 


Q.  Assuming  that  some  legislation  is  necessary  in  the  directioi 
discouraging  the  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  into  British  Colum 
should  that  legislation  be  prohibitive,  restrictive,  or  merely  regulat: 
Please  state  your  views  fully  on  this  point  ? — A.  In  regard  to  legislati< 
do  not  think  any  measures  of  a  prohibitive  nature  are  required  at 
early  day,  nor  do  I  believe  that  legislation  should  take  place  eithei 
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restrict  or  regulate  the  incoming  of  Chinese,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  will  not  arrive  in  larger  numbers  than  the  requirements  of  the  labor 
market  demand. 

Q.  How  far  would  exclusive  or  severely  restrictive  legislation  affect  the  Excluding  Chi- 
trade  interests  of  the  Dominion  or  of  this  province,  in  view  of  the  early  chan^'^'af  w)n^^ 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ?— A.  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  trolliiig  the  Asiatic 
belief  that  the  grand  plan  of  opening  up  and  controlling  the  Asiatic  trade  by  jJSp^i^i^p^ 
a  Canadian  railway  from  ocean  to  ocean  would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  vincial  enter- 
actually  defeated,  by  legislating  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
In  addition  to  jeopardising  provincial  enterprises,  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, other  portions  of  our  Dominion,  expecting  benefits  and  profits  from 
transcontinental  traffic  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tapping  oriental 
trade,  would  of  course  share  in  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  injudicious 
or  preventative  legislation. 

Q,  How  far  from  your  observation  has  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  this  The  morals  of 
province,  both  as  domestic  servants  and  otherwise,  affected  the  morals  of  jured  by  Chinese, 
white  people? — A.  I  have  never  been  made  aware,   I  am  glad  to  say, 
-either  by  observation  or  otherwise,  of  any  ill  effects  upon  the  morals  of 
respectable  whites  from  contact  with  the  Chinese ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  only  the  depraved  of  both  races  who  assimilate  in  evil  practices. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  speedy  settlement  of  this  question  necessary  to  quiet  ^'11*"?^"^®"  ^[*^ 
the  public  mind,  and  would  its  settlement  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  tion  would  cease. 
Chinese  affect  the  prospect  of  an  early  development  of  the  Asiatic  trade  Su^the  Asiatic^^^ 
with  Canada  1 — A  To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I  answer  that  if  it  trade, 
were  possible  for  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  bill  speedily  to  give  the  China- 
man the   franchise  there  would  be   less   anti-Chinese   agitation  ;  and  as 
respects  the  second  part  of  the  interrogation  I  think  legislation  excluding 
the  Chinese  would  kill  the  prospect  of  an  Asiatic  trade  with  Canada. 

(i  Have  you  any  other  information  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  in 
British  Columbia  to  offer  the  Commissioners  on  this  enquiry  I— A.  I  think 
^he  questions  already  replied  to  cover  the  ground  and  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  to  my  answers,  and  no  additional  information  to  volunteer 
^t  the  present  time. 

R.    DuNSMUlR,  M.P.P. 


Nanaimo,  B.C.,  October  15th,  1884. 
-J.  Pawson,  of  Nanaimo,  returned  the  following  answers  : —  PAWSON. 

1.  Laborers. 

2.  Being  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  not  likely  that  sick  and  Chinese  immi- 
indigent  cripples  would  be  selected.  ESorere.^*     ^ 

3.  When  by  accident  or  sickness  they  become  incapacitated  for  work  sonictimes  steal. 
^*^ey  resort  to  larceny,  at  which  occupation  they  are  adepts ;  and  if  they 

*fe  not  able  to  follow  this  occupation  their  doctors  and  highbinders  see 
*nat  they  do  not  live  to  a  green  old  age,  while  many  prefer  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

^-  Being  slaves  and  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Chinese  compa-  Sober  as  rogarda 
Dies,  Uiey  are  bound  to  be  industrious.     Their  kind  of  intoxication,  viz.,  smcle^^opium. 
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opium,  is  not  a  turbulent  kind  of  intoxication,  nevertheless 
pernicious. 


Do  not  consider 
contracts. 


They  interfere 
with  whites  in 
every  branch  of 
trade  and  in- 
dustry. 


^^upplied  no 
want  which  could 
not  have  been 
supplied  by 
whites. 


5.  Their  very  engagements  depend  upon  it,  and  the  mastei 
see  that  they  do  that  unless  a  better  remuneration  offers ;  and 
consider  contracts. 

6.  They  do,  to  the  detriment  of  the  province  in  particular,  ai 
nion  generally  ;  they  push  themselves  into  every  avenue  of  tn 
been  proved  profitable  by  white  settlers.  As  shop-keepers,  having 
they  do  not  keep  up  extensive  establishments,  but  live  cheaply 
their  shelves  or  under  the  counter,  and  can  and  do  undersell  v 
who  live  like  civilized  beings  and  have  to  keep  up  a  respectal 
ment,  educate  their  children,  and  occasionly  buy  their  wives  a 
They  are  in  all  profitable  branches  of  trade  and  come  into 
with  nearly  all  classes.    With  merchants,  especially  of  Chinese 
with  traders,  manufacturers,  fishermen,  etc.,  in  all  cases  I  fii 
to  the  injury  of  the  Dominion. 

7.  They  supplied  no  want  than  could  have  been  much  beti 
immigrants  from  the  neighboring  states  or  Europe  ;  they  fil 
positions  that  would  have  been  much  better  occupied  by  whi 
our  own  civilization  who  would  have  married  and  become  the 
rising  generation,  whereas  they  brought  their  prostitutes 
diseases.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  same  class  of  individui 
desire  to  perpetuate  their  stay — men  that  have  no  object  beyoi 
aggrandizement  and  selfish  greed,  and  who  would  worship  Conf 
than  Christ  if  they  were  going  to  make  money  out  of  it. 


Feeling  against 
Chinese  alw 


8.  The  feeling  against  Chinese  not  being  desirable  immigr 
8tron^n*amIjo-  ®^sted  and  still  exists  amongst  a  large  majority  of  our  popu 
rity  of  the  people,  exceptions  are  largely  composed  of   monopolists  who  desire 

standing  threat  against  the  liberty  of  white  labor. 


Agit-ation  began 
inlSoS. 


Huddle  together. 


Responsible  for 
nuKrh  of  the 
crime. 


Hea,8on8  for  be- 
lieving they  have 
not  developed 
province. 


9.  It  began  in   1858  and   1859  amongst  the  gold   minen 
Columbia,  who  for  some  years  successfully  kept  them  out 
mines ;  and  it  is  now   being  carried  on  by  all  classes  and  c 
society,  but  more  especially  by  the  settlers,  miners,  and  workin 
province. 

10.  They  live  huddled  together  in  shanties  or  houses;  twei: 
would  lodge  in  a  house  only  large  enough  for  a  white  laborer, 
up  the  windows  and  exclude  all  light  and  air  almost.  All  filtl 
is  hoarded  up  in  or  near  their  dwelling  to  be  carried  away  by  t 
raisers  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  A  very  large  pe 
crimes  committed  in  the  province  is  perpetrated  by  them,  and 
to  make  arrests  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  a 
more  difficult  to  make  a  conviction  as  you  can  place  no  relia 
oath.  1  speak  from  the  experience  of  some  years  as  a  jui 
peace. 

11.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have   been  conducive  to  the  b 
of  tlie  province,  as  they  are  imitators,  and  never  launch  out 
channels ;  and  as  they  are  only  sojourners,  wishing  to  get  all 
carry  it  away,  they  rarely  make  any  permanent  improvements 


No  longer 


neci 


12.  Personally,  I  should  tliink  not. 
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13.  They  would  feel  relieved  of  a  terrible  incubus  that  is  hanging  like  ^^idrawTian 

a  pall  over  this  fair  land,  cloudine:  and  threatening,  its  moral  and  social  incabus  would  bo 

«istence  '6  6:  lifted  from  the 

-t;  A  lai^i  tvc.  province . 

14.  The  number  required. 

15.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  number  to  give  the  eastern  provinces  a  taste  of 
their  quality. 

16.  Persons  with  capital  coming  from  Europe  or  America  would  import 
a  superior  class  of  domestics  who  would  be  a  much  greater  acquisition  to 
the  province. 

17.  Total  restriction  of  all  Chinese  immigration. 

18.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  Restriction  Acts  of  the  United  States  and  Should  be  exclud- 

the  Australian  colonies.  ^inteto^h^acts 

of  the  U.  S.  and 
Australian  co- 
lonies. 

19.  Remove  the  moral  and  social  ulcer  and  you  would  tind  a  far  moi'e  Remove  the 
permanent  and  speedy  development  of  our  resources.    A  few  monopolists  wWte^fmmigra- 
would  not  get  so  rapidly  and  unwieldily  rich,  but  as  soon  as  white  labor  Jfon  would 

was  relieved  of  the  onus  of  having  to  compete  with  slave  labor  there  would 
Wan  influx  of  men  desirous  of  making  homes  and  growing  with  the 
country — men  who  would  defend  those  homes  with  their  life's  blood  against 
the  aggressor.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  so  conducive  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  to  have  cheap  labor.  Let  the  laborer  have  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
he  produces.  You  protect  your  industries  by  a  discriminating  tariff,  why 
should  labor  not  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  the  hungry  slaM^s 
of  A.sia. 

20.  Those  competent  to  perform  skilled  labor  can,   but  those  laborers  ?^®**  ^^a^ 
who  have  to  depend  on  unskilled  labor  are  brought  directly  in  competition  employment,  but 
^ith  Chinese  slaves  and  have  to  leave  our  shores.  This  is  no  place  for  them  ;  ^^^Kilied  cannot, 
^hile  laborers  with  families  complain  that  they  can  get  no  occupation  for 

their  boys  and  girls,  because  the  work  done  by  boys  in  the  mines  in  Emg- 
•and  and  elsewhere  have  their  places  filled  with  Chinamen  in  this  pro- 
vince, while  there  is  no  room  for  the  girls  in  domestic  situations  without 
they  submit  to  be  employed  along  with  Chinamen,  which  is  repulsive. 

21.  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  the  Chinese  question,  and  I 
Qo  not  think  that  either  the  province  or  the  Dominion  can  long  claim  to 
j^Wng  displayed  any  particular  alacrity  in  removing  the  embargo.  The  re 
^  no  doubt  that  if  the  restriction  had  been  removed  some  years  ago  there 
^ould  have  been  a  much  larger  area  settled  by  the  most  desirable  kind  of 
immigrants  who  came  here  and  were  disappointed  and  had  to  find  homes  in 
the  neighlx)ring  states  and  territories. 

-2.  Most  decidedly. 

23.  After  an  experience  of  thirty-two  years  in  this  province,  the  Austra-  White  imniigi«- 
"a.n  colonies,  and  California,  I  should  pronouiice  them  demoralizing  in  the  ^  ^^  retarded. 
extreme,  specially  to  the  young  and  rising  generation  ;  they  are  so  easy  of  Ef*"^  demoral- 
^cess  and  so  shamelessly  wanton  in  their  licentiousness.  generation!" 

24.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tiieir  females  that  leave  China  are  professed  Ne*vrly  all  Chinese 
pf«ititutes,  from  children  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  old  hags,  while  their  {SJJJJJJ^^"^ 

^  scarcely  a  Chinaman  but  what  indulges  in  opium  and  gambling. 


i 
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25.  In  early  days  in  California  I  have  seen  sights  that  I  could  not 
describe  in  this  paper,  and  I  am  certain  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
them  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 


Worse  than  any- 
thing in  large 
European  cities. 


26.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  so  I  have  kept  as  far  away  from  reported 
cases  as  possible. 

27.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  culling  statistical  information  here  as  it 
is  only  a  small  town  with  no  library. 

J.  Pawson. 


GORDON. 


Chinese  imnii- 
^\nts  gathered 
in  the  main  from 
criminals  and 
paupers  and 
prostitutes. 


Healthy  but 
filthy. 


Some  show  grati- 
tude but  many 
rob. 


David  William  Gordon,  M.  P.  for  Vancouver,  contractor  and  builder, 
head  of  the  firm  of  Gordon  <fe  Co.,  wharf -owners,  returned  the  follow- 
ing answers : — 

1.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  most  reliable  Chinese 
and  other  available  sources,  the  class  of  immigrants,  or  more  properly 
speaking  slaves  or  serfs,  who  are  brought  here  from  China,  are  gathered 
by  the  agents  of  the  Chinese  companies  from  amongst  the  criminal  and 
poverty-stricken  population  of  that  over-crowded  empire,  largely  from  the 
seaports  and  rivers,  where  crime  and  poverty  are  the  prevailing  features. 
When  they  arrive  here  they  follow  any  pursuit  their  owners  can  turn 
them  to  with  advantage.  The  females,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, being  prostitutes,  are  sold  for  that  purpose  to  their  countrymen  on 
arrival. 

2.  Their  being  selected  for  a  period  of  servitude,  those  selecting  them 
would  naturally,  in  their  own  interest,  select  the  strongest  of  their  class. 
The  restrictions  and  regulations  governing  the  ships  of  all  civilized  nations, 
as  to  number  and  treatment  of  passengers,  is  a  partial  assurance  that  they 
should  arrive  in  ordinary  good  health,  though  their  filth  on  arrival  has 
been  described  to  me  by  medical  officers  to  have  been  horrid  in  the 
extreme. 

• 

3.  No.  But  they  frequently  receive  kindnesses  from  the  whites,  and 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  reciprocate  a  kindness,  but  others  repay  them 
by  robbing  hen-roosts,  orchards,  and  clothes-lines. 


Compelled  as 
slaves  to  be 
industrious. 


4.  Serving  under  some  system  of  slavery,  semi-slavery,  or  serfdom,  that 
claims  and  receives  submissive  obedience  to  some  form  of  Asiatic  tyranny 
unknown  to  our  laws,  they  are  obliged  to  be  industrious.  So  were  the 
slaves  of  the  South.  Their  revenues  or  earnings  not  being  under  their 
own  absolute  individual  control,  they  are  necessarily  economical.  Chinese 
rice,  Chinese  prepared  vegetables,  Chinese  prepared  and  dried  fruits,  fish 
and  vegetable  oils,  being  their  chief  diet,  there  is  not  much  room  for 
Feed  on  wTetched  extravagance.     I  have  never  yet  known  an  English  or  French  gentleman 

from  the  old  countries  who  would  feed  their  dogs  upon  the  food  usually 
consumed  by  the  ordinary  Chinese  lalx)rer.  Of  course,  domestics  in  the 
service  of  white  families,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  an  exception,  as  they 
feast  on  the  fragments.  I  am  sure  that  no  Canadian,  whether  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Teutonic,  or  Gallic  origin,  desires  to  see  any  class  of  immigrants 
come  to  their  country  who  are  not  entitled  to  claim  for  their  toil  the  best 
living  that  a  fertile  soil  and  fruitful  seas  can  produce,  whether  they  fol- 
low the  plough,  dig  in  the  mine,  toil  upon  the  sea,  at  the  loom,  at  the 
anvil  or  the  bench,  or  in  the  counting-house.     The  good  living  that  now 


food. 

Domestics  an 
axception. 
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form  marked  features  of  our  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
would  be  forever  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  multitude  whose  industry  alone 
can  make  Canada  what  we  should  desire  it  to  be,  were  they  once  reduced  to 
the  wages  of  Asiatic  serfdom.  The  question  might  reasonably  be  asked  :  How  During  la«t  dacel 
cottld  a  Chinese  laborer  afford  to  get  drunk  and  smoke  opium  ?  And  yet  and^win^^^nrOTth 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  imported  from  China  spirits  and  wines  JJ^jJ??'^?^''*^™ 
Talued  at  $16,720,  and  opium  valued  at  $95,354.     Nor  is  it  believed  by  imported/ 
any  person  familiar  with  the  quantity  of  Chinese  brandy  consumed  by  the 
coolies  on  the  railway,  but  that  the  quantity  consumed  has  been  far  in 
excess  of  that  represented  by  the  customs  returns.     The  inference  is  that  Chinese  brandy 
a  large  quantity  must  have  been  smuggled  into  the  province.     No  part  of  sro^fiwlcd- 
Canada  offers  the  same  facilities  for  smuggling  that  the  extended  frontier 
of  British  Columbia  affords.     A  few  have  been  detected  at  New  West- 
minster, but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  a  great  number  avoid  detec- 
tion. To  despoil  the  revenue  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
organization.     If  they  ever  practice  extravagance,  except  on  their  feast 
days,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  poor  white  man's  chicken  roost,  orchard 
or  garden.     Chinese  merchants,  who  generally  live  liberally,  are  exempt  chanteo"a^dif- 
from  the  above  charge.  ferent  character. 

Those  Chinese  companies  ,who  have  the  coolies  under  their  control,  Chinese  docility 
possessed  of  a  cunning  civil  organization,  and  dissimulation,  to  us  incom-  »*«<^«"^^  'or. 
prehensible,  would  never  allow  any  turbulence  among  those  under  them  to 
lead  them  into  open  conflict  with  the  white  population,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  neighboring  republic  is  endeavoring  to  exclude  them  from 
their  domains.  Their  docility  is  due  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  repugnance 
of  their  institutions  to  the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 

•*>.  Contracts  with  white  companies  or  other  white  employers  are  almost  Explanation  why 
invariably  made  with  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  six  Chinese  com-  ^p^^*  ""^ 
panies,  in  which  the  Chinese  laborers  have  no  part,  further  than  to  obey 
the  bosses  detailed  by  the  respective  companies  to  oversee  them.  The 
latter  being  ignorant  of  the  j^ersonal  liberty  guaranteed  them  under  our 
la^'s,  and  under  a  terrible  dread  of  violating  the  code  of  the  particular 
company  under  which  they  are  serving,  submit  to  any  hardship  that  may 
be  imposed  upon  them,  though  not  without  murmuring  to  the  whites,  to 
^hom  they  frequently  complain  bitterly.  The  contracting  parties  no 
doubt  as  in  most  other  cases  keep  their  engagements,  on  the  ground  that 
no  work  no  pay  is  the  key  to  the  position. 

Another  security  the  general  employers  of  that  class  of  semi-slave  labor 
have  is  this,  that  they  engage  with  one  of  the  Chinese  companies  for  such 
large  numbers  that,  in  case  of  disputes  arising,  the  companies  would  find 
It  unpo8sible  to  distribute  their  semi-slaves  in  large  numbers  into  other 
pursuits  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  employment,  and  a  general  or 
^^'^n  partial  distribution  destroys  their  power  to  govern  them  and  keep 
them  under  control  and  in  submission  to  their  code. 

^'  Most  decidedly.    Their  policy  is  "spoil  the  Egyptians."    Under  some  Chinese  interfere 
system  of  participation  peculiar  to  their  code,  but  unknown  to  us,  a  class  evcry^m^nch^f 
o»  Chinese  more  intelligent  than  the  ordinary  laborer  is  being  pushed  into  induBtry.. ' 
^^^ry  branch  of  trade  and  commerce.     As  merchants  they  dress  and  deal 
^exclusively  in  Chinese  goods,  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufactories  of 
Canada.    They  never  invest  their  money  in  any  new  business  or  enter-  ' 
pi'Je  until  it  has  been  founded,  developed,  and  made  profitable  by  white 
labor.    Their  earnings  and  the  profits  of  their  commerce  are  sent  out  of 
^he  Dominion  in  hard  cash,  and  never  becomes  reinvested  in  the  develop- 
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Keep  out  good 
*  white  laborers. 


ment  of  the  natural  or  other  resources  of  our  country,  differmg  entirely 
in  that  respect  from  emigrants  from  Europe  or  white  emigrants  frooi 
other  parts  of  America. 

They  are  a  constant  menace  to  those  better  elements  who  are  fast 
filling  up  other  portions  of  the  Dominion.  The  cholera,  or  other  pestilence, 
or  famine,  could  not  be  more  effectual  in  restraining  an  influx  of  white 
laborers  into  this  province,  than  the  presence  of  sixteen,  or  eighteen 
thousand  Mongolian  slaves  or  serfs,  or  whatever  they  are.  No  white  laborer 
possessed  of  the  least  particle  of  that  self-respect  common  to  the  people  of 
any  of  the  eastern  provinces.  United  States  or  Europe  will  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  same  dominancy  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

They  practice  their  pagan  rites  with  a  prominence  and  efl&ronter)' 
repulsive  to  the  strain  of  modern  thought.  Their  gatherings  in  our 
various  communities  attracts  many,  alas,  too  many,  of  our  young  boys, 
who  from  idle  curiosity  are  drawn  together  to  witness  them  practice  the 
peculiar  phases  of  Asiatic  heathensism.  They  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
denouncing  the  cix>s8,  and  all  those  who  reverence  it,  as  too  muchee  lie  ; 
and  jeer  at  it,  and  at  all  religious  denominations  founded  upon  its  history, 
in  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  which  their  pigeon  or  broken  English 
can  give  expression.  There  are  a  few  who  have  feigned  conversion, 
whether  real  or  not  no  one  can  tell,  but  even  they  are  like  light-houses  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  few  and  far  between.  Their  miserable  cheap  labor 
can  never  compensate  for  the  curse  they  have  already  inflicted,  and  will 
continue  to  inflict,  on  the  institutions  of  our  country — a  curse  that  even  if 
their  immigration  were  restrained  or  prohibited  to-morrow  would  not  be 
obliterated  for  a  century. 


Practice  pagan 
rites  in  an  open 
And  repulsive 
manner. 


Have  supplied  no  7.  So  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  covering  a  period  of  tweiity- 
noUiave  becm*^"  *  ^^^  years,  they  have  not  supplied  a  want  but  what  could  have  been  su|>- 
supplied  by  white  plied,  with  more  profit  to  the  province  and  the  Dominion,  from  among  the 

civilized  nations  of  western  Europe,  or  from  our  own  eastern  provinces  or 
the  United  States.  They  were  welcomed  only  by  a  few  whose  inordinate 
greed  would  lead  them  to  sell  or  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  any  coun- 
try for  personal  gain.  No  true  Canadian  having  the  best  interest  of  his 
country's  future  at  heart  has  ever  welcomed  them. 


The  feeling  8.  That  feeling  against  the  Chinese  still  continues  amongst  the  best 

.  SJnthmes!^"^  elements  of  our  province,  those  who  will  willingly  defend  it  should  occasion 

arise  requiring  their  services — a  duty  to  which  a  railway  contractor,  and 
one  or  two  coal  companies,  and  their  Mongolians,  would  not  be  likely  to 
contribute  very  extensively,  except  as  an  embarrassment. 

9.    Au.sw(T  to  Nos.   7  and   8,  may  be   regarded  as  an  answer  to  this 
number. 

Habits  of  Chinese        ^^*  ^'^^  Commission  would  think  so  had  they  visited  their  precincts  as 
fnjurious^to public  I  have  done  as  a  grand  juryman,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  did  not 

expect  such  a  visit.  Though  not  boasting  of  extreme  modesty,  yet  I  would 
not  write  down  in  a  paper  of  this  character  what  I  have  seen,  but  would 
have  no  objections  to  describe  privately  to  members  of  the  Commission,  of 
the  Government,  or  of  Parliament,  the  disgusting  scenes  I  have  at  times 
l>een  forced  to  witness.  Fortunately  I  have  never  yet  been  obliged  to 
dine  with  them  ;  but  the  Public  Accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  give  some 
indication  of  their  living.  I  attach  below  some  of  the  articles  and  their 
values  : 


peace  and  public 
nealtb. 
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Opium  from   China $  95,354  Debasing  luxury. 

From  other  countries 3,894 

(Debasing  luxury) $  99,248 

Rice  from  China $112,943 

Spirits  and  wines 16,727 

Pickles,  sauces,  etc 1,548 

Prepared  vegetables  of  all  kinds . . ' 8,290 

1 1 .  Not  to  the  same  extent  that  a  male  white  population  of  half  their  Have  not  deve- 
number  would  have  done.     Their  serfdom  has  made  a  few  white  men  rich  to'S^  extent^*"^" 
At  the  expense  of  their  province  and  of  their  race.     Slavery  in  the  South  white  men  would 
^tccomplished  the  same  villainous  results. 

1 2.  No,  not  in  my  estimation.  No  longer  ne- 

cessary. 

1 3.  Salutary.  Their  entire  with- 

drawal would 
have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the 
.  province. 

1 4.  Yes,  enough  to  distribute  amongst   the  cities  of  the  eastern  pro-  Answer  to  en- 
vinces, as  follows:— viz.,  Ottawa,  4,000  ;  Montreal,  4,000  ;  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  2?fne^e^^"^ 
2,000  ;  Halifax,  2,000  ;  Quebec,   2,000  ;  Toronto,  2,000  ;  London,  1,000  ; 

and  Hamilton,  1,000,  and  as  many  more  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities 
may  petition  for  after  they  shall  have  had  some  experience  of  Asiatic 
enterprise  and  virtue,  and  the  cost  of  their  distribution  to  be  borne  by  the 
Department  of  Immigration. 

15.  The  immigration  of  Chinese,  I  am  speaking  from  a  British  Columbia  There  should  be 
standpoint,  should  be  in  the  proportion  that  nothing  bears  to  the  gross  hSmigratlon. 
number  of  whites  that  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  province,  during 

any  given  i)eriod  or  periods  of  time. 

16.  It   would    most  undoubtedly  be  good.     The   supply  would    soon  Capitalists  would 
be  found   equal  to  the  demand  if  it  once  became  known  in  the   other  STchi^^aw^!^^ 
provinces,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  that  immigrants  coming  to 

this  province  would  not  V)e  confronted  with  thousands  of  Mongolian  serf- 
laborers  and  domestics. 

1 7.  Mode  of  dealini?  with  those  now  in  the  province  as  suffirested  in  ^^  favor  of 

oo  exclusion 

answer  to  No.  1 4.     Their  further  advent  should  be  prohibited. 

18.  By  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  with  good  and  sufficient 
machinery  to  enforce  its  prohibitory  provisions. 

19.  No,    not  unless  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibited.     They    would  Unless  Chinese 
be  imported  by  the  few  referred  to  in  my  answer  to  No.   7,   in  such  ^^Jlli^^m) 
numbers  and  so  long  as  they  could  be  used  as  a  base  currency  upon  which  combined  effort 
to  fix  the  value  of  free  white  labor.   With  Chinese  immigration  prohibited,  white  immi^a- 
a  more  desirable  class  than  any  assisted,  or  forced,  immigration  would  tion. 
naturally  come  in,  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  and  pro- 
gressive development. 


20.  Not  to  any  extent,  because  those  who  may  come,  or  may  be  desirous  whites  cannot 
of  coming,  are  confronted  by  18,000  Mongolian  slaves — ^semi-slaves,  or  Jniplo^en?^ 
serfs,  or  men  who  are  not  governed  by  their  own  individual  will,  but  who  owing  to  Chinese. 
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are  governed  in  aggregates  by  the  Chineae  companies.  But  with  Chinese 
excluded,  white  men  will  be  as  able,  if  frugal,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
their  families,  and  lay  by  something  for  old  age,  and  still  leave  larger 
profits  on  the  investments  of  those  who  employ  them,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Dominion. 


OpeninK  up  of 
public  lanos  had 
stimulated  white 
immiffration  ;  but 
they  should  have 
been  opened  up 
before. 


White  immigra- 
tion had  been 
retarded. 


Moral  effect  bad. 


21.  Yes ;  but  had  those  lands  been  opened  eleven  years  ago  a  great  many 
of  our  most  enterprising  countrymen  would  have  formed  prosperous 
settlements,  but  who  became  disgusted  with  their  inability  to  obtain  land 
within  any  reasonable  distance  of  the  older  communities,  on  account  of 
the  railway  embargo,  and  have  been  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  and 
build  up  prosperous  settlements  under  a  foreign  flag  The  change  in  that 
miserable,  nay  criminal,  policy  comes  too  late  to  entitle  either  the  pro- 
vincial or  Dominion  Governments  to  claim  any  glory  that  may  now  seem 
to  attach  to  it. 

22.  Yes,  most  decidedly.  I  have  advised  a  great  many  who  have  written 
to  me  from  each  of  the  older  provinces  not  to  come  here  and  enter  the 
labor  market  on  a  level  with  the  Chinese.  Better  live  on  corn  husks  in  the 
older  provinces  than  submit  to  such  degradation. 

23.  The  moral  effect  on  whites  of  being  so  unfortunate  a?  to  be  placec 
on  the  same  level  and  obliged  to  comingle  with  Chinese  on  an  equal  footiiv 
in  the  battle  of  life  would  be  bad,  too  l>ad  for  any  respectable  Canadian  "^ 
contemplate. 

24.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  population,  either  here  or  in  the  east^^^ 
provinces,  similarly  situated  to  the  Chinese  in  this  province,  consequem.  "^ 
there  can  be  no  scale  by  which  a  proportion  can  be  arrived  at  sufficient 
furnish  a  definite  answer. 

Flaunt  their  vices.       25.  I  have  seen  them  in  San  Francisco  flaunting  their  vices  in  sucKt 

degraded  and  revolting  manner  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  race^ 
compare  even  the  most  depraved  with  them.     Here  I  am  told  their  vm^  * 
are  more  insidious,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  curiae*- 
and  adventure  that  is  thereby  excited. 

26.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  more  than  that  Chii».^ 
have  a  terrible  dread  of  the  loathsome  disease,  a  much  greater  dread  ti^- 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  of  the  lazaretto  and  i 
inmates.  They  regard  it  as  both  contagious  and  infectious,  and  al>anc?<3 
any  unfortunate  who  may  be  aftected  with  it  to  a  miserable  fate,  cuttiil 
him  entirely  off  from  any  communication  whatever  with  his  countrym^/* 

27.  It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  la.st 
that  settlers  effects  were  entered  in  British  Columbia  as  follows  : — 

From  the  United  States «  23,804 

Great  Britain 6,220 

China Nil 

indicating  more  clearly  than  any  pen  picture  in  my  power  to  delineate 
their  utter  worthlessness  as  settlers. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  attention  and  to  note  the  fact  that  the  total  dutiable 
goods  imported  from  China  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $308,477,  while  goods  imported  from  all  other  countries  of  a  similai 
classification  amounted  to  ^907,509,  and  that  we  imported  from  othei 
countries  81,650,870  worth  of  goods  differing  in  classification  from  thos< 


Leprosy. 


Statistics  to  show 
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entered  or  imported  from  China,  making  a  total  from  all  other  countries  of 
12,558,379.     Other  Provinces  imported  from  China  as  follows : — 

Free  goods.  Dutiable  goods.  imports. 

Ontario I  207,566  Nil 

Quebec 194,220                     $   107,405 

Nova  Scotia Nil  376 

New  Brunswick  ..<....  3,450  Nil 

Manitoba 1,441  336 

^              P.  E.  Island Nil  Nil 

British  Columbia 32,501  293,738 

Some  errors  may  have  crept  into  the  amounts  I  abstracted  from  the 
classification  which  aggregated  as  above,  viz.  :  $308,477. 
Exports  to  China,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  there  is  no 

return  :— 

Ontario  produce $   137  Exports  to  China^ 

Quebec Nil 

Nova  Scotia Nil 

New  Brunswick Nil 

Manitoba Nil 

P.  E.  Island Nil 


British  Columbia  : 

Produce  of  the  Mine $  29,190 

Fisheries 900 

Forest 63,243 

Animals  not  produce 431 

Manufactures 931 

Miscellaneous  articles  not  produce 528 


$  95,223 
x^    -Assuming  there  are  16,000  Chinese  in  the  province,  and  assuming  that  16,000  Chinese  in 
.^^^jrare  employed  only  150  days  out  of  the  314  working  days,  a  proportion  |2f4jJoooperM?^ 
^^^^t  I  admit  is  far  too  small,  small  though  it  is  it  would  represent  earnings  n^wnj  fi.800,000  net 
^^    a  dollar  per  diem  aggregating  $2,400,000  per  annum,  and  deducting  one-  9310.978  for  China 
^^rth  for  theif^  food  and  clothing  we  are  obliged  to  assume  that  there  has  ^fthrproWn^c^**' 
n  sent  out  of  the  province  during  that  period  alone  in  cash,  either  gold 
silver,  $1,800,000  of  net  earnings,  and  $340,978  to  pay  for  the  products 
China  with  which  they  feed  and  clothe  their  coolies  and  debauch  them 
^"*^€i  others  susceptible  to  their  influences.     A  careful  study  of  the  imports 
^^d  exports  of  the  Dominion  proves  to  my  mind  that  all  immigrants  com- 
^^g  to  us  from  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  continent  of  Europe  or 
^^xwn  other   British  colonies  or  the   United   States  l>ecome   naturalized 
Canadians,  become  part  and  parcel  with  us,  assimilate  and  become  active 
pMicipants  in  our  polictical,  religious  and  social  institutions,  will  assist 
tt»terially  in  developing  our  country,  will  defend  it  if  required,  and  their 
children  will  become  Canadians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.    I  defy 
^ther  the  Commission,  or  the  Government,  or  Parliament  to  show  the  least 
pwticle  of  proof  that  Chinese  can  ever  fulfil  these  important  conditions. 

The  customs  returns  also  prove  that  our  great  alliance  in  trade  and  Kilro^^the  w?-  ^' 
wmmerce  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies,  and  with  the  tural  immigration 
United  States  whose  institutions  are  so  closely  allied  to  our  own,  and  whose 
^vs  like  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies, 
including  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  pro- 
perty and  civil  rights,  and,  separately  or  conjointly,  guarantee  an  amount  of 
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personal  liberty  that  is  a  standing  menace  to  the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  liberty,  we 
like  the  other  colonies  and  the  neighboring  republic  will  continue  to  drav 
to  our  shores  the  best  blood  of  continental  Europe,  those  who  know  th< 
value  of  freedom  and  have  an  ambition  to  found  homes  for  themselves  and 
families.  Shall  the  fair  prospects  of  this  Pacific  province  be  marred  witl 
a  flood  of  the  worst  and  most  degraded  elements  of  paganism,  and  made  « 
reformatory  for  Asiatic  criminals  and  a  nursery  of  vice  ? 

D.  W.  Gordon. 


CREASE. 


Chinese  immi- 
tprants  the  lowest 
class  of  laborers 
with  a  few  mer- 
chants. 


Do  not  burden 
chaHties. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  October  30th,   1884. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Britlsl 
Columbia,  submits  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  The  classes  of  persons  who  come  here  as  emigrants  from  China  an 
almost  entirely  the  lowest  class  of  laborers  or  coolies,  with  a  sprinkling  o 
merchants  ;  no  mechanics  or  artisans,  no  skilled  laborers. 

2.  They  usually  arrive  in  good  bodily  health  and  fit  for  work.  Then 
was  a  cry  of  leprosy,  but  it  was  disproved  by  our  own  doctors. 

3.  There  is  no  system  of  poor  relief  in  British  Columbia.  There  are  n< 
poor.  There  are  benevolent  societies,  confined  to  particular  nationalise 
(in  name  only),  which  extend  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  or  the  like.  On  the» 
the  Chinese  do  not  come.  They  have  their  own  benevolent  society  recentl; 
established.  Previously  their  sick  were  sent  to  our  hospitals  and  so  becam* 
chargeable  on  our  charity  in  hospital  cases,  or  were  cared  for  by  their  owi 
people.     They  are  never  that  I  am  aware  of  a  burden  on  private  charity 

Industrious,  4.  They  are  kaV  exoclieen  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding 

and  faw-^ding!^  ^^^  ^^  *^  those  respects  quite  a  pattern  to  the  whites,  and  have  always  beei 

so.  It  is  because  of  these  very  qualities  that  white  labor  is  jealous  of  them.  A 
a  class,  indeed  as  individuals,  they  are  neither  lazy,  drunken,  extravagan 
nor  turbulent.  I  have  never  seen  in  all  these  years  (twenty-five)  a  drunk 
en  Chinaman.  Occasionally  on  the  railway  works  where  they  have  suffered 
or  fancied  they  suffered  great  frauds  at  the  hands  of  their  own  middlemen 
sometimes  even  at  the  hands  of  the  white  foremen,  they  have  resisted,  an4 
violent  assaults  have  been  the  consequence.  For  these  they  have  beei 
severely  punished  whenever  they  have  come  before  the  courts.  As  in  al 
large  bodies  of  workmen,  especially  that  lower  substratum  of  labor  froD 
which  some  of  our  railway  labor  has  been  recruited,  especially  in  Britis] 
Columbia,  bad  individuals  have  been  refractory  and  created  trouble,  but  no 
more  than,  probably  not  so  much  as,  on  other  similar  works  in  the  neigh 
Crimes  of  violence  boring  states.  Among  themselves  (the  Chinese)  crimes  of  violence 
«^^^^em-  even  occasional  murders  have  occurred,  which  from  the  secrecy  of  theii 

selves.  mode  of  life,  or  our  ignorance  of  it,  have  defied  the  investigations  of  th« 

police.  But  this  failure  very  likely  arises  from  the  almost  universal  igno 
ranee  in  British  Columbia  of  the  Chinese  language.  There  is  not  a  singh 
Anglo-Chinese  dictionary  or  grammar  to  be  obtained  either  here  or  at  Sar 
Francisco.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  from  the  secrecy  with  whicl 
some  murders  were  committed  (they  are  confined  to  two  or  three  Chinese 
murders  altogether  in  many  years),  which  have  occurred  in  British  Colum 
bia  undiscovered,  that  the  victims  were  executed  by  the  decrees  of  sonu 
secret  Chinese  tribunal,  like  the  Vehm-Gericht,  ha\ang  its  centre  in  ^Jar 
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FrjiDcisco,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  fact  which  tended 
to  corroborate  that  suspicion. 

5.  They  are  punctual  to  the  extreme  in  money  matters.     They  think  Their  life  made  up 
as  much  of  a  shilling  as  we  do  of  a  dollar.     Their  whole  life  is  made  up  of  mi^  Go^-pays. 
smail  economies.    When  they  have  by  laborious  degrees  obtained  money, 

they  are  as  ready  as  any  white  man  to  enter  into  mining  or  other  specula- 
tions all  through  the  country.  They  are  punctuality  itself  in  meeting  their 
pecuniary  obligations  and  carrying  out  their  contracts.  In  all  these  years 
that  I  have  been  continuously  in  British  Columbia  (namely,  twenty -five),  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  a  Chinaman  who  has  been  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  insolvent  court.  This  is  not  because  they  have  not  credit,  for 
Chinese  merchants,  punctual  to  the  day  and  hour  in  monetary  engagements, 
can  obtain  what  credit  they  please,  (money  is  of  no  nationality),  but  thb 
fact  is  accounted  for  because  they  are  practically  scrupulously  honest.  In  all 
this  they  set  an  admirable  example  to  white  men.  What  British  Columbia 
wants  is  small  coin,  and  small  economies,  as  a  system  to  inculcate  practi- 
c^ly  the  habit  of  frugality. 

6.  In  coming  to  British  Columbia,  and  while  here,  the  Chinese  have  no  interfere  with 
^<iea  of  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  white  population  in  any  way  J^bw  fleW^  ^ 
^j^ond  the  ordinary  competition  which  they  offer  in  the  labor  marker. 

Tri«y  are  not  mechanics  or  artisans. 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  place  they  supplied  a  felt  want,  f\S^^  supplied  a 
^^«  which  had  become  almost  intolerable  in  the  way  of  labor  and  domestic 

f^^^ce.     The  white  settlers  who  first  came  to  the  country  were  very  few 

5*^    number,  and  had  their  own  work  to  attend  to.     Those  who  followed 

*^^    the  search  after  gold  all   wanted  to  be  "bosses,"  or  either  their  own 

'•^^jjters  or  superintendents  of  other  men's  work.     When  the  railway  office 

J^^^  first  opened  for  white  laborers  in  British   Columbia,  out  of  ever}' 

^^^ndred  some  eighty  wanted  to  be  "bosses."     The  prices  they  charge  for 

^^^tiite  labor  here  have,  ever  since  I  have  been  here — that  is,  since  my 

^^*^val  in   1868 — been  sim^fly  prohibitive  to  tl?e  ordinary  employer    of  white  labor  so 

^^►Vwr:  $2,  $2.50,  and  even  at  times  $3  a  day  for  ordinary  labor;  for  b^rohibUi"^ 

^^^chanics,  $3,  $4,  $5,  or  more  jjer  day.     All  the  first  settlers  who  came 

T^^Te  arrived  without  money.     It  required  a  large  sum,  as  well  as  a  long 

«;A^^e,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  lots  of  pluck  even  to  get  here  with  a 

^^*^nily,  15,000  miles  from  home  in  those  days.    The  country  was  a  wilder- 

^^^^88.     All   food    and    manufactured   articles,   such    as    clothing,    tools, 

^^iMshinery,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  dear.     We  had  houses,  churches,  gaols, 

^^^^urt-houses,  and  all  other  buildings  to  erect ;  roads  through  forest  and 

^>^amp  to  clear  out  and  build ;  trunk  roads  through  the  country  in  all 

directions  to  make ;  in  short,  everything  required  for  civilization  the  first 

^%ttlers  had  to  do  a6  initio,  out  of  their  own  labor  and  savings,   or  money 

^iiey  could  borrow  from  San  Francisco.     All  this  was  effected  without  British  Colombia 

Assistance  from  the  imperial  ti^easury,  which,  in  every  other  British  colony,'  from  it«  birth. 

had  contributed  largely  to  launch  its  infant  ofl&pring  into  political  life. 

British  Columbia  had  to  be,  and  was,  self-supporting  from  its  birth.  There 

is  no  other  British  colony  with  such  a  record.     The  proximity  of  British 

Columbia  to  its  flourishing  neighbor,  the  United  States,  while  in  some 

repects  a  great  advantage — ^for  this  country  at  first  possessed  no  capital  or 

staple  unUl  gold  broke  out,  and  was  dependent  not  only  for  capital,  but 

for  breadstuffs,  cattle,  clothing,  groceries,  indeed  supplies  of  all  kinds,  on 

San  Francisco  and  Oregon — was  in  other  respects  a  great  disadvantage. 

All  the  white  lalK)r  which  failed  in  obtaining  in  British  Columbia  the  high 
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Ships  chartered 
to  bring  female 
servants  from 
England  round 
Cape  Horn. 


Chinese  labor 
employed  at  flrst 
reluctantb'. 


Snccess  in  mining 
rendered  ordinary 
labor  distasteful. 


Family  life,  but 
for  the  Chinese 
would  have  been 
intolerable. 


High  wages  paid 
Chinese  prove 
how  necessary 
hey  are. 


White  domestic 

labor  tried  and 

ound  wanting. 


Usefulness  of 
Chinese  created  a 
jpood  feeling 
owards  them. 


pay  expected,  had  only  to  cross  the  border,  an  imaginary  line  close  at  hand, 
to  obtun  it.  The  Indians  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  first  on  account 
of  their  numbers,  which  in  those  days  were  threatening,  nor  afterwards 
on  account  of  their  restless,  nomadic  propensities,  which  prevented  them 
settling  down  to  any  permanent,  industrious  avocations.  The  English 
settlers  had  all  the  household  and  servile  occupations  to  discharge  them- 
selves :  chop  and  cut  wood,  get  water,  clean  the  dishes,  pots  and  pans ; 
cook,  wash,  bake,  sew,  and  rear  families,  and  discharge  all  the  other  oner- 
ous and  multifarious  duties  of  the  manage.  In  this  strait  a  few,  my- 
self among  the  number,  chartered  several  ships  with  female  servants  from 
England  round  the  Horn.  We  paid  £30  ($150)  a  head  for  their  passage, 
on  engagements  of  gradual  repayment  out  of  wages  at  colonial  rates  after 
they  arrived — a  payment  which,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  I  need 
hardly  say,  was  rarely  ever  made.  That  proving  a  complete  failure, 
Kanakas  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  tried  and  also  failed  ;  so,  by  the 
mere  process  of  exhaustion  no  resource  was  left  but  Chinese  labor,  which 
was  accordingly  employed,  at  first,  very  reluctantly.  Every  one  had  a  great 
and  not  unnatural  objection  to  try  them ;  but  necessity  has  no  law,  it  was 
Chinese  labor  or  none  at  all.  At  first  they  were  imported  from  San 
Francisco  in  isolated  instances ;  but  gradually  as  the  white  woman  saw 
her  neighbor  get  some  relief  from  the  killing  domestic  slavery  of  colonial 
life  she  also  adopted  them,  and,  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  their 
employment  as  domestic  servants  became  general,  and  at  last  universal. 
Si^ch  white  labor  as  could  be  had  was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  not  only 
on  account  of  scarceness  and  price,  but  because,  especially  female  servants, 
they  would  not  submit  to  consider  themselves  in  the  household  arrange- 
ments as  in  any  respect  subordinate  to  their  employers.  Immigrants  who 
went  to  the  mines,  as  in  Cariboo,  could  get  $10  a  day,  and  some  of  them 
got  claims  yielding  in  many  instances,  and  for  a  considerable  period  600 
ounces  of  gold  to  every  wash-up.  Success  of  this  kind  made  ordinary 
labor  to  those  engaged  in  that  avocation  ever  after  distasteful  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  without  Chinese  servants  the  privations  in  family 
life,  extreme  and  of  weaVying  monotony,  would  have  become  intolerable, 
and  a  general  exodus  of  families  would  have  been  the  result.  Indeed  as 
ic  was  numerous  industrious  settlers  with  wives  and  families  were  driven 
out  of  the  country  on  that  account.  The  high  prices  the  Chinese  obtained 
from  the  first,  as  wages,  up  to  the  present  day,  are  a  very  fair  test  of  the 
necessity  for  their  employment.  From  $15  per  month,  the  lowest  to  an 
inferior  man,  up  to  $35  a  month  for  the  best  (with  board  and  lodging  be 
it  remembered)  have  been  the  continuous  rates.  Young  boys,  even  $8  or 
$10.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Chinese  servants  are  the  only  class  of  people 
that  are  positively  paid  to  learn  their  duty.  This  arises  from  their  pecu- 
liar facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  any  work  they  have  to  learn,  and 
their  success  in  acquiring  that  knowledge.  But  if  white  servants,  who 
would  do  the  same  work,  and  as  well,  at  anything  like  the  same  wages, 
and  who  could  be  depended  on  to  stay,  were  to  offer  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted.  But  as  a  rule,  white  domestic  labor 
such  as  it  is  has  constantly  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  White 
laborers  attracted  from  the  East  by  the  prices  here,  invariably  **  fall  into 
the  ways  of  the  country,''  and  refuse  to  work  at  anything  like  what  ordin- 
ary employers  of  labor  consider  reasonable  or  practicable  rates.  The  relief 
given  by  Chinese  aid  to  overworked  households  when  sorely  needed  created 
a  good  feeling  towards  them.  This  good  feeling  lasted  for  some  time. 
Their  number  was  limited  and  no  serious  fears  had  yet  been  entertained 
of  their  competition  in  the  labor  market. 
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8.  This  good  feeling  continued  more  or  less  nntil  about  the  time  of  the  '^fj^'^^^^®^ 

commencement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  works  in  the  province.        works  were 

begun. 

9.  Then  a   very  laudable  feeling  arose  that,  if  possible,   such  a   vast  Laudable  desire 
expenditure  of   public  money  should    be  utilized  by   bringing   into  the  be  uSCsedTiii  ^'^^^^ 
pro\'ince  white  settlers,  who  should  become  heads  of  families,  take  root  in  *''*rp^*  ^°  ^^^ 
the  soil  and  add  greatly  to  the  substantial  strength  of  the  Dominion.    To 

this  end  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  all  the  labor  on  the  railway  should 
be  white  labor,  whose  earnings  would  be  spent  and  invested  in  the  country, 
instead  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.     And  then  began  the  cry,   "  No 
Chinese  need  apply  !  "     But  experience  soon  showed  that  the  hope  of  any 
exclusive  employment  of  white  labor  was  far  from  being  realized.     The 
American  and  continental  railways  were  simultaneously  large  rival  bidders 
in  the  labor  market.     White  labor  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  was  But  white  labor 
unattainable,  and   nothing  is  more  certain  than   that  in  the  absence  of  i»o^  to  *>«  l»ftd- 
Chinese  labor  the  enormous  railway  works,  which  are  now  progressing  to 
completion,  would  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  if  not  postponed  to  the 
Greek  Kalends   from    sheer    want  of  hands.     The   outcry   against   the 
Chinese  takes  its  rise  in  a  great  measure  in  the  efforts  of  i^ersons,  who,  for 
political  motives,  are  desirous  of  posing  themselves  as  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes,  through  their  sweet  votes  to  gain    political  power  and   ^^f^- 
influence.  All  political  parties,  the  "ins  "  as  well  as  the  "  outs,"  aim  at  this  ;  political, 
and  through  the  press  and  orations,    and  even  no  little  misrepresentation, 
exaggerate.     Admitted  objections  to  their  being  adopted  as  citizens,  and  to 
too  large  an  influx  of  a  heathen  element  in  our  midst,  were  distorted  into 
a  desire  for  the  proscription  of  the  whole  race.    The  bait  to  the  working 
man  :  the  exclusive  command  of  the  labor  market.    All  political  parties 
tend  to  this,  and  urge  collectively  the  passing  of  laws  which  they  do  not 
hesitate,  as  individuals,  to  class  as  unconstitutional,  in  the  hope  that  by 
constant  clamor  and  agitation,  in  one  direction,  to  overbear  all  the  solid 
considerations  on  the  other  side,  to  break  through  all  treaties  which  place 
Chinese  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations,  to  impose  illegal  taxes  and 
discriminating  restrictions  so  that  that  may  be  obtained  by  injustice  and 
persecution  which  could  never  be  expected  from  justice  and    right.     The 
object  of  course  being  to  restrict  the  admission  or,  if  possible,  procure  the 
total  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  and  to  win  the  sweet  votes  of  the  working 
man.     The  practical  result  of  which,  if  successful,  would  necessarily  be  to  p^^^j^j^  result 
create  the  worst  of  all  monopolies,  next  to  that  of  capital  :  the  tyranny  of  excluding 
of  labor  under  whose  withering  blight  mines,  fisheries,  manufactures,  arts,  m^opoly^and^the 
and  improvements  of  all  kinds  would  speedily  languish  or  die,  and  the  blight  of  flourish- 
development  of  the  country,  to  which  it  is  undeniable  the  labor  of  the 
Chinese  has  so  largely  contributed,  would  be  indefinitely    retarded  and 
C7n  bono  ? 


10.  One  chief  outcry  has  been  against  their  habits  and  mode  of  living  They  overcrowd, 
as  being  injurious  to  the  public  peace  and  health.  Coming  from  a  swarm- 
ing population  in  China,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  lower  order  of  coolies, 
they  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  congregate  ;  at  all  events  to  submit 
to  being  cooped  in  large  numbers  within  a  small  area.  But  this  in  British 
Columbia  is  directly  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  foreigners,  held  in  dangerous 
disesteem  by  an  active  section  of  the  whites,  they  naturally  cling  together 
for  protection  and  support.  Their  very  language  keeps  them  together  and  Uiidoubte<Uy 
apart  from  the  whites;  but  much  of  this  overcrowding  is  attributable  to  £t»itabutthe« 
the  whites  themselves,  who  extort  heavy  rents  from  them  for  very  scant  ^"J*^.^  ^^^ 
house  accommodation,  and  they  accentuate  the  very  evil  for  which  in  public 
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Do  not  flaunt 
their  vices. 


they  profess  such  profound  dislike.  Much  has  been  said  of  their  immor- 
ality, habits  of  prostitution,  opium  dens  and  gambling  houses,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount,  indeed  too  great  an  amount,  of  truth  in  these  accusations 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  low  class  of  laborers  in  an)^ 
country  should  be  free  from  such  evils.  All  these,  however,  can  be  as 
readily  deah  with  by  the  police  as  the  same  vicious  habits  among  tlic 
whites.  Indeed  the  latter  in  several  respects  do  not  gain  by  the  compari- 
son. For  the  Chinese  do  not  parade  their  vices ;  their  prostitutes  do  not 
set  up  large  houses  in  the  most  prominent  places,  with  brass  plates  on  the 
door,  or  ply  their  trade  with  an  air  of  semi-publicity,  nor  drive  about  in 
open  carriages,  or  flaunt  themselves  on  public  race  courses  and  assemblages, 
or  advertise  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press.  Their  "opium  dens"  and  "gambling dens "  are  all  known 
to  the  police  and  capable  of  being  suppressed.  But  what  of  the  white  dens  : 
whiskey  establishments,  and  gambling  saloons,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  to  In- 
dians, who  get  it  by  the  canoe  load  and  wholesale  ?  I  do  not  say  that  all 
these  evils  whether  white  or  Chinese  should  not  be  determinedly  sup- 
pressed, but  there  is  such  a  manifest  spirit  of  exaggeration  in  the  com- 
plaints that  are  made,  for  the  purpose  I  have  described,  as  very  materially 
to  lessen  in  impartial  eyes  the  accusations  levelled  against  the  Chinese. 
They  are  as  a  class  very  cleanly  in  their  persons  ;  indeed,  as  to  all  those  mat- 
ters laid  to  their  charge,  they  are  no  worse  than  the  same  things  done  in 
our  midst  by  white  men  themselves.  If  enquiry  were  made  of  the  railway 
servants  and  the  engineers  on  the  permanent  railway  cuttings,  what  an 
account  they  can  give  of  white,  as  well  as  Chinese  abominations  that 
abound  there.  Who  that  has  seen  a  leading  mainland  town  on  the  railway 
line  on  pay-days  can  ever  forget  the  disgusting  sights  that  everywhere  met 
his  eyes  ?  Furious  drunken  men  in  the  streets,  saloons  and  corners  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  week-days  and  Sundays  all  alike,  the  fights,  the 
uproar,  the  gambling,  that  made  day  and  night  hideous,  besotted  drunken 
whites  kicked  out  of  the  houses,  prostrate  in  the  morning  in  the  places 
where  they  fell  over  night  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  tlie  previous  del>auch, 
only  to  stagger  up  and  engage  again  in  the  same  round  of  vice.  These 
are  the  sights  which  one  would  fain  forget,  with  other  things  about  which 
the  pen  blushes  to  write. 


The  charKOB 
against  them 
made  in  a  spirit 
of  exaggeration. 


Are  there  no 
white  abomina- 
tions ? 


Drunken  scenes 
of  riot. 


Contributed  to  H.  But  without  the  Chinese  in  any  event  the  province  could  never 

vincefnor  can*       have  been  developed  as  far  as  it  has  at  present  progressed.     The  best  test 
wrIi  now  ^'**'"**^  ^^  ^^*^  ^  *'^*^  ^^  cannot,  at   present  at  all  events,  do  without  them. 

Their  presence  is  not  only  necessary  but  in  many  respects  desirable  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done — in  a 
province  and  by  people,  still  very  poor — tlirough  the  agency  of  the 
Chinese  or  some  similar  labor.  There  is  none  other  procurable  at  present 
which  can  do  the  work  well. 


If  Chinese  were 
withdrawn  rail- 
way work  would 
stop,  as  would  the 
canneries  and  the 
shoe  factories. 
Farmers  would  be 
non-plussed  and 
mines  would  be 
bandoned. 


13.  If  we  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  effect  of  their  suddenly 
going  hence  compulsorily  or  otherwise,  the  answer  is  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  The  railway  works  would  "peter  out"  for  want  of  labor  to- 
construct  them.  The  canneries  would  instantly  be  stopped.  The  shoe 
and  other  manufactories  the  same.  The  farmers  would  be  at  once 
injuriously  affected.  The  coal  mines  would  in  several  most  important 
instances  be  abandoned.  Improvements  now  only  possible  by  Chinese 
labor  would  come  to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  misery— -domestic  misery  to 
80  out  of  every  100  families  here — would,  to  those  who  have  not  gone 
through  it  for  so  many  years  as  we  have,  be  inconceivable.  It  would  l»e 
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perfectly  appalling.    The    wail  of  the  housewife   would   sweep   through 
the  land,  and  tind  a  very  decided  expression  in  every  husband's  vote  at 
the  polls^  and  that  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  those  who  now  affect 
to  be  the  white  laborer's  friends.     There  is  an  unreality  about  this  outcry  An  unreality 
a^inst  the  Chinese  that  strikes  one  directly  he  takes  pen  in  hand  to  write  ^  ^^^' 

on  the  subject.     The  advocates  of  exclusion  make  all  the  greater  fuss  over 
it,  one  is  tempted  to  opine,  the  less  likelihood  they  may  think  thete  is  of 
its  being  carried  out.    The  strike  of  the  Chinese  in  Victoria  when  resisting 
an  intentionally  discriminating  and  illegal  tax  of  ^30  a  head  on  all  Chi- 
nese—although it  occurred  a  few  years  ago — is  too  fresh  in  the  recollection 
to  be  forgotten.      The   travelling    public    would    soon   let  their    voices 
})e  heard   against  such  an  exclusion ;    for  hotels   and   boarding    houses  Hotels  and  board- 
would  be  shut  up,    or  ofler   utterly  inadequate  accommodation.     Every  ^^gjju^p  ^^******^ 
house  would  have    to   grow    its  o>vn  vegetables  or  pay  an  extortionate 
white  price  for  them.     Indeed  the  whole  country  would  be  in  an  uproar, 
and  all  its  industries  and  progress  would  receive  a  check  from  which  it 
w-ould  take  many  years  of  great  suffering  to  recover — and  for  what  ?  All 
for  a  political  cry  :  "  We  are  ruined    by  Chinese  cheap  labor  ! "    Yes  ! 
X^e  commonest  manual  labor  cheap  at  from  $15  to  $35    a  month  and 
fovind  ! 

14.  The  real  fact  is,  and  the  more  completely  it  is  recognized  the  l)etter,  In  B.  C,  the 
t.Hat  we  cannot  dg  without  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  for  manual  labor  bo  done  SiSimit. 
artd  for  domestic  servants,  and  that  throughout  all  British  Columbia.  For 
^rkjf^reat  works,  too,  which  have  to  be  carried  out,  such  for  instance  as  rail- 
"^^tkys,  Chinese  manual  labor  cannot  at  present  l)e  dispensed  with.  Good 
>*^Fiite  labor  is  so  far  superior  to  Chinese,  that  it  will  of  itself,  when  it  can 
1*^  contented  with  reasonable  prices  as  in  the  East,  infallibly  work  Chinese 
T'^'^nual  labor  out  of  the  field.  No  reasonable  man  will  employ  the  labor 
^^  a  person  whose  language  he  can  never  understand  if  he  can  get  even  as 
^*>od  service  from  one  who  cannot  mistake  his  orders  and  can  enter  into 
^*  1  his  wishes  for  the  work  in  hand.  But  what  is  as  necessary  for  the 
''^'Iwte  naan  as  the  Chinaman  is,  that  he  should  be  sober,  honest  and  steady 
^^  his  work,  and  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  all  those  qualities  which  go  to 
^^^^i^titute  good  lal)or.  A  certain  number  are  at  present  an  absolute 
"^^H^essity.  At  present  all  told,  including  the  Chinese  on  railway  works, 
^^^d  along  the  whole  line,  about  13,000.  Of  these  there  are  probably 
^"*^ly  5,000  or  6,000  engaged  in  domestic  and  family  out-door  work  in  the 
J^^""^vince  including  those  in  mines  and  canneries.  So  useful  indeed  have 
3y  been  found  that  even  in  coal  mines  they  have  been  employed  by 
»rking  miners  themselves  to  assist  them  as  their  servants  in  getting  out 
^  coal.  They  do  not  compete  at  all  with  mechanics,  artisans,  or  Do  not  compete 
^dicraftsmen,  or  in  any  skilled  labor.  They  are  good  market>-gardeners,  ^']^^  skilled 
'^^  servants,  and  tolerable  laborers;  imitate  quickly  and  learn  quickly, 
d  are  good  traders  and  merchants  et  voild  tout.  They  will  never 
^  similate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should, 
j"  ~^:irt«in  degrees  of  labor  contract  of  limited  duration,  amounting  while  it  ais?mUatc. 
i^^*«ts  to  a  species  of  slavery,  are  said  to  be  common  among  them.  Like  all 
^'>'  classes  of  people  they  have  a  low  estimate  of  women.     They  do  not 


fc^-^^rd  British  Columbia  as  their  home  and  when  they  die  send  ther  bones 
^^^me  to  he  buried  in  China. 

15.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  an  impossibility,  to  fix  any  definite  limit  S«white ?alwr-^ 
^'^^  even  approximate  of  the  proportion  which  Chinese  immigration  should  era. 
^^ear  to  white  immigration,  if   the  best  interests  of  the  colony  and  the 
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Wliites  come  to 
li.  C.  expecting 
certain  rates  and 
if  tbey  do  not  get 
them  skip  across 
the  line. 


Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  population 
should  be  Chinese, 


Capitalists  would 
not  come  to  B.  C. 
if  tbey  had  to 
depend  on  supply 
of  domestics 
from  Europe. 


comfort  of  the  people  are  to  be  regarded  ;  and  if  only  for  this  reason  that 
no  matter  how  many  white  people  come  to  British  Columbiah,  they  all 
come  expecting  certain  rates,  rates  which  British  Columbians  have  not  got 
the  money  to  pay.  If  they  do  not  get  these  rates,  it  is  not  as  in  Australia 
where  they  are  obliged  to  stay,  they  can  just  skip  over  the  boundary  line 
into  the  United  States,  and  there  even  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  exacts 
they  get  more  than  than  they  can  in  a  more  newly  settled  country,  and 
we  never  see  them  again.  They  go  to  swell  the  numbers  and  volume  of 
the  United  States,  just  as  the  Swift,  the  Quesnelle,  the  Thompson  and 
Lillcett  Rivers  and  other  affluents  go  to  swell  the  depth  and  volume  of  the 
Fraser,  or  the  colonies  of  England  add  strength  and  depth  and  volume  to 
the  British  Empire.  If  restriction  of  the  Chinese  took  place,  those  who 
are  here  already  would  at  once  raise  their  price,  and  thus  the  very  object 
of  the  anti-Chinese  would  be  indirectly  gained,  and  we  should  once  more 
be  without  domestic  help,  once  more  thrown  back  twenty  years  upon  our 
own  resources.  If  one  could  venture  on  an  estimate  it  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  Chinaman  to  each  family,  counting  as  in  Europe  each  average 
family  as  consisting  of  four  persons.  Probably,  if  there  were  no  great 
railway  or  other  works  to  be  considered,  if  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Chinese,  we  might  get  on  fairly  well.  But  every  one  of  these 
would  at  once  on  his  arrival  find  remunerative  employment. 

16.  If  the  domestic  servants  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parU>  of 
America  were  the  only  ones  we  could  obtain,  no  persons  of  capital  would 
(if  they  knew  the  truth)  think  of  coming  to  British  Columbia.  They  can 
get  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  they  may  wish  in  other  and  cheaper 
places.     They  simply  would  not  come — that  is  come  to  reside. 

17.  The  answers  I  have  already  given  to  the  previous  questions  sutli- 
ciently  answer  this  one,  except  as  to  this  : 

18.  I  do  not  think  at  present  any  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration  is 
necessary  or  expedient.  Time  should  l)e  given  to  see  whether  those  at 
present  in  the  country  who  are  engaged  solely  on  railway  works,  will  not 
leave  the  country  altogether  as  soon  as  the  works  which  drew  them  hither 
are  concluded.  Though  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  I  have  desciibed,  China- 
men do  not  make  good  settlers  in  the  sense  of  raising  up  citizens  of  a  free 
and  progressive  country,  which  must  in  the  course  of  years  aspire  to  nation- 
ality however  far  remote  the  time.  Miscegenation  with  the  I'ace  is  on 
any  scale  impossible.  Patriotism  is  not  known  among  them.  In  their 
legal  contentions  in  court  among  their  economies  is  a  remarkable  economy 
of  truth.  Six  witnesses  will  get  up  and  swear  positively  and  to  the  point 
on  one  side,  when  six  will  get  up  and  swear  point  blank  the  reverse,  con- 
tradicting every  allegation  with  a  circumstance.  This  may  be  attributable 
to  two  things  :  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  binding  their  con- 
science by  an  oath,  or  our  ignorance  of  their  language  which  prevents  our 
being  able  to  sift  out  the  truth  as  we  could  when  white  witnesess  swear 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  same  facts. 

* 
A  combined  effort       19.   As  to  a  combined  eftbrt  of  the  people  and  the  legislature  to  encour- 

pcople  and  le^iHia-  age  white  immigration,  I  do  not  believe,  though  most  of  all  to  be  desired 
wMtc^lmmilra-  *^^  encouraged,  that  such  a  combination,  with  the  unlimited  United 
tion  would  not  States  alongside,  would  succeed  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  moment 
'"^'  *^    •  this  combined  etibrt  "  furnished  an  effectual  supply  of  whit«  labor  "  to  the 

colour  at  any  given  time,  I  cannot  possibly  believe  that  it  would  stay  sup- 


At  present  tck- 
triction  not  cxpe- 
ideut. 


I>o  not  make  good 
settlers. 


Without 
patriotiKUi. 

Testimony 
unt  rust  worthy. 
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plied.  The  moment  an  immigrant  "  laborer  "  touches  British  Columbia 
he  becomes  in  his  own  mind  a  boss  (as  it  is  termed)  and  will  do  as  little 
manual  labor  as  he  can  help.  I  exclude  from  this  consideration  all  chop- 
pers, timber-men  and  the  like.  They  never  seem  to  lose  the  old  time  spirit 
for  their  work.  The  axe  to  them  is  a  handicraft  which  no  white  man  not 
Urn  or  educated  up  to  tlie  mark,  can  imitate.  So  with  the  regular  miner 
and  blaster.  He  is  almost  alone  in  his  art ;  but  I  speak  of  the  mere  laborer. 
He  can  get  rich  land  and  a  homestead  for  a  mere  nothing  and  become  a 
farmer,  and  in  a  short  time  an  employer  of  labor  himself,  looking  out  very 
likely  for  "  the  first  Chinaman  that  comes  along  "  whom  he  may  "  boss.', 

20.  To  the  question  can  white  people  find  now  remunerative  employment  Whites  can  got 
and  steady  work  and  a  provision  for  old  age,  I  answer,  yes,  most  certainly,  P^*^"*y  ^^  work. 
if  they  do  not  want  it  all  at  once.     That  is  the  trouble.     The  world,  the 

Columbia  world,  is  to  him  that  can  work  and  wait ;  and  I  may  add  success 
requires  here  the  same  kind  of  qualities  as  ensure  it  anywhere  else, 
sobriety,  industry  and  honesty.  Here  there  are  no  poor.  To  men  with 
such  qualities  success  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  especially  here.  British 
Columbia  with  its  opportunities,  unrivalled  climate,  regular  succession  of 
seasons,  and  unlimited  resources,  is  a  paradise  to  the  poor  man. 

21.  The  railway  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  lands  has  already  had  a  Opening  of  rail- 
pwirked  effect  upon  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  this  province.  I  presume  Ji^^^^^td'exer-** 
^t  is  within  the  scope  of  these  enquiries  to  add  that  survey  should  precede  cised  a  marked 

or  as  quickly  as  possible  overtake  "  settlement,"  and  much  more  informa-  hnmi^tion.  ^ 

^ion  as  to  what  lands  in  particular  are  open  to  settlement  should  be  given 

^  intending  settlers.     There  has  been  a  great  stride  in  that  direction 

•''ider  the  present  government  of  the  province,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 

"*^»   and  certain  preparation  is  required.    But  these  things  prepared,  a 

^'■'^t  increase  of  immigration  can  well  be  provided  for  in  British  Columbia. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  impression  about  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 

^Htish    Columbia,  or  I  should  say  incapabilities.      It  cannot  be  called  an 

^^cultural  country,  compared  with  the  level,  arable  plains  of  the  interior 

^*  North  America  ;  but  there  is  good  agricultural  land  enough  to  support 

^^■^illions  of  population,  but  first  comers  require  assistance,  British  Columbia 

^  so  far  away  from  most  countries. 

22.  Instead   of    Ijeing   retarded   by   Chinese  immigration,  I  am    fully  White iinmigra- 
P^rsuaded  that  white  immigration  has  been  assisted   by  it.    I    know  of  sttmuSed^bv  the 
*^tired  officers  and  persons  of  settled  incomes  who  would  not  have  thought  presence  of 

^f  conoing  here  if  they  had  not  known  that  Chinese  servants  could  he  had        "*^^' 
■iere,   though   very   indifferent  compared   with  those    one  can    obtain    in 
China  itself. 

23.   I  do  not  think  the  effect  produced  by  the  Chinese  on  the  morals  of  Kffecton  white 
the  whites  has  been  a  beneficial  one,  for  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  S^^^b^Jf  vfcious 
heathens,  and  some  quantity,  I  believe,  of  the  whites  are  Christians.     But  whites  far  more 
where  there  are  white  people  of  allied  habits  to  the  immoral  among  the  cSinosc.^ 
Chinese  they  are  more  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  fellow  whites  than 
any  Chinese,  not  only  from  intelligent  depravity,  but  because  they  have 
from  their  language  greater  facility  in  communicating  the  moral  virus  and 
Ul  example  to  both  old  and  young. 

24.   No.    The  proportion  of  immoral  people  among  the  Chinese  here  is  The  proportion  of 
not  more  than  among  white  people  similarly  situated,  where  there  are  no  J^tm^t^aSonc 
Chinese.  Chinese. 
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White  depravity 
surpasses  that  of 
the  Chinese. 


Disease. 


Deprecates  any 
acuve  step  to 
restrict  or  exclude 
Chinese  inimi- 
srration. 


Gravity  of  the 
duty  which  the 
Commission  has 
to  discharg'c. 


25.  For  open  wickedness  and  parade  of  vice,  for  the  public  defence  an< 
spread  of  it  in  various  alluring  forms,  for  the  numbers  of  youths  inocu 
lated  by  it,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  ;  white  vice  an* 
depravity  are  far  ahead,  more  insidious,  more  alluring,  more  permanentl; 
injurious. 

26.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  the  presence  of  lepros^ 
among  the  Chinese.  Now  and  then  one  hears  a  report  to  that  effect,  bu 
in  those  cases  reported  upon  by  English  doctors  they  have  denied  altc 
gether  its  existence.  They  have,  I  believe,  some  singular  and  peculia 
illnesses  among  themselves,  such  as  produce  wasting  away  and  death,  bu 
these  do  not  spread  beyond  themselves,  although  said  to  \ye  almost  invari 
ably  fatal  among  that  people. 

27.  No.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  Chinese  question 
as  that  is  not  before  me  ;  nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  treaties,  as  these  suh 
jects  will  naturally  come  in  their  order  before  the  Commission,  and  ar€ 
after  all,  matter  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  But  I  do  as  a  citizen  and  ; 
very  old,  early  pioneer  of  British  Columbia,  deprecate  any  active  stej 
whatever  being  taken,  since  my  opinion  has  been  asked — certainly  for  th< 
present — either  to  restrict  or  exclude  Chinese  immigration  into  Britisl 
Columbia.  It  would  not  take  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed  to  driv 
them  entirely  out  of  the  country,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  simply  dis 
astrous.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  matter  even  now  in  serious  discussion  amonj 
some  of  their  leading  men  here,  and  these  have  been  advised  before  takinj 
any  active  step  in  that  direction  to  await  the  result  of  this  Commission 
Of  its  existence  and  objects  they  are  well  aware,  and  expect  its  repor 
with  an  interest  they  do  not  affect  to  conceal,  for  it  will,  for  good  or  eviJ 
affect,  and  that  perhaps  for  a  long  period,  enormous  interests — social 
financial,  and  political. 

Henry  P.  Pellew  Crease. 


ONDERDONK.  ANDREW    Onderdonk,    civil    engineer    and    contractor;    eighteen    year 

engaged  on  railroads ;  eight  years  a  resident  of  California  and  Britisl 
Columbia  ;  contractor  for  sections  60,  61,  62,  63,  92,  93,  Canadiai 
Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia,  for  Dominion  Government 
subsequently  contractor  for  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  fron 
Savona's  into  Eagle  Pass,  B.C.  ;  has  employed  as  high  as  9,000  men  a 
one  time — 6,000  Chinese  and  3,000  whites,  and  has  studied  theii 
habits  and  adaptation  for  work,  gives  the  following  answers  to  thi 
questions  submitted  : — 


Cliinese  immi- 
srrants  laborers  iu 
fi^ood  health,  who 
do  not  burden 
public  charities, 
who  are  indus- 
trious, sober,  law- 
abiding,  true  to 
their  contracts, 
who  do  not  inter- 
fere with  whites 
save  in  labor 
market,  and  who 
on  first  coming 
supplied  a  felt 
want. 


1.  Laborers. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No  ;  they  take  good  care  of  themselves. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical,  and  law-abiding;  they  are 
not  drunken,  extravagant,  or  turbulent. 

5.  Yes,  to  the  letter. 

6.  No. 
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7.  Yes. 

8.  I  do  not  know. 

9.  I  do  not  know  when  the  agitation  began.  Politicians  make  the  chief  "^^H*^*?"  *'^"^*^>' 
a^tation  to  gain  votes  from  ignorant  people. 

10.  No ;  they  live  by  themselves,  and  do  not  associate  with  whites  to  Not  lAjurious  lo 
.     .  health  or  public 

any  extent.  peace.    Have 

contributed  to 
1 1    y  development  of 

'*•   *^"  province. 

12.  Yes;  in  order  to  complete  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alone  Chinese  still  ne- 
OAAA  '11  i_  •  I  •  ^t  •  •  cessary,  and  for 
AWU  more  will  be  required  in  the  coming  spring.  c.  P.  k.  2,000  more 

will  be  retiuired 

13.  The   development   of   the  country  would   be   retarded  and  many   "     e  spring, 
industries  abandoned. 

1 4.  For  railway  work,  2,000  more.    The  arravel  mines  will  inve  work  to  White  men  cannot 
*  *arge  number  besides  ;  white  men  cannot  make  these  gravel  mines  pay.  JUfne^  pa>%™^° 

15.  Owing  to  the  mining,  British  Columbia  will  support  more  Chinamen  British  Columbia 

*"an  whites.     The  presence  of  Chinamen  give  much  business  to  whites.       more  chiuaincn 

than  whites. 

1 6.  Most  of  them   would   have  to  do  their  own  work  or  pay  exorbitant  But  for  tlie  chi- 
'^tes,  which  would  discourage  them  from  bringing  their  families  into  the  wouidnorSriuK 

Province.  ^^  their  familiess. 

1  7.  I  am  confident  that  the  matter  of  Chinese  immigration  will  regulate  Chinese  V""/Jv 

^ts^lf ;  that  Chinamen  will  cease  to  come  when  they  are  not  in  demand,  reflated  by  de- 
mand and  supply 

1 3S.  I  think  it  will  regulate  itself ;  but  if  any  action  is  taken  it  should  ^g^^fctfvTacHon  * 
^^  tnade  known  a  year  before  going  into  effect ;  and,  as  any  restriction  should  be  iriven, 
^'^11  be  experimental,  it  should  be  made  for  a  short  length  of  time,  and  fivt  pcJicy^should 
'^iif^wed,  if  found  popular,  or  rescinded  if  found  detrimental.  be  only  tor  a 

1 9.  No  ;   instance  mining,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  railway.     I  have  A  combined  effort 
yHed  to  encourage  whites  to  come  as  well  as  Chinese.     I  do  not  believe  whitos^ould  do 
*^  assisted  immigration  for  whites.     Those  who  are  good  for  anything  do  "^  good. 
^^t    need    it  ;    those  who   do  are  always  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the 
"^^hites.   Many  industries,  now  giving  employment  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
^^t  Chinese  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whites,  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
*M  non-paying,  in  a  competitive  sense,   with  other   countries,   if   it  was 
*>ot  for  the  Chinese,  thus  the  twenty-five  per   cent,   would    loose    their 
^^ccupation.  • 

( 'hincsc  create' 

20.  Yes  ;  the  more  Chinese  the  more  employment  for  whites.  employment  for 

whites. 

21.  1  l)elieve  it  has  ;  but  white  labor  is  very  scarce — room  for  many  Opening  up  of 

-^,  ^^  .^  ./    public  lands  had 

*"*f'^^'  attracted  white 

immigrants. 

22.  No;  the  employment  of  Chinese  has  created  openings  that  other-  Chinese  haye^  not 

,  ,        .        .*  ^   •'  r  f5  retarded  white 

wise  would  not  exist.  immigration, 

23.  The  influence  of  Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  whites  cuts  no  figure 

one  way  or  the  other.    It  is  too  insignificant  and  rare  to  need  mention.  J^iomin  of'whi'tes 

24.  The  proportion  of  depraved  and  immoral  Chinamen  is  smaller  than  Proportion  of 

m  any  other  class  I  know  of.  fun'inrchC'li.'ea. 
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25.  No  ;  they  are  quiet  and  retiring  at  their  worst.     Ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  Chinese  here  are  industrious  and  steady. 


l>o  not  flaunt 
their  vices. 


26.  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  leprosy  in  some  6,000  that 
I  knew  individually. 

Any  sudden  res-  27.  No  ;  except  to  say  that  any  radical  or  sudden  restriction  will  close 
cl(^  down  many  down  many  industries  and  seriously  injure  the  prosperity  of  British 
industries.  *     Columbia. 

Andrew  Onderdonk. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  9th,  1884. 


^A^HARTON.    Emily  Wharton,  examined: 


Four  years  an 
■opium -smoker. 


Misery  led  to 
indulgence. 


Q.   What  is  your  name  ? — A.   Emily  Wharton. 

Q.   What  age  are  you  ? — A.   I  am  twenty  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  opium-smoker  ? — ^ A.   Alx>ut  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  smoke  opium  in  Victoria  ? — A.  No  ;  I  learned  in 
►San  Francisco. 

Q.  Why  did  you  commence  to  smoke  opium  ?~  A.  Why  do  people 
commence  to  drink  ?  Trouble,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  smoke.  I  think  it  is 
better  than  drink.  People  who  smoke  opium  do  not  kick  up  rows  ;  they 
injure  no  one  but  themselves,  and  1  do  not  think  they  injure  themselves 
very  much.  I  know  opium-smokers  who  are  sixty-five  and  seventy  ye^rs 
of  age.  There  is  a  man  over  there  who  has  smoked  opium  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  read  De  Quincy's  Opium  Eater? — A.   I  have. 

A  frank  criticism        Q.   Had  that  book  anything  to  do  with    leading   you    to  become  an 
Opium  Eater?  *^  ^   opium-smoker  ] — A.  No  ;  I  was  an  opium-smoker  before  I  read  his  book. 

I  believe  he  has  drawn  more  on  his  imagination  than  on  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  realize  the  pleasures  and  visions  he  dilates  on  ? — A.  No : 
nor  I  believe  does  any  opium-smoker.  I  believe  De  Quincy's  liook  is  a 
pack  of  lies. 

Oould  not  live  Q.   If  it  does  not  afford  you  any  such  pleasure  as  that  author  descrilies, 

without  the  drug,  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  smoke  ? — A.   Because  1  must ;  I  could   not  live   without  it. 

I  smoke  partly  because  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  it  gives,  but  mainly  to 
escape  from  the  horrors  which  would  ensue  did  I  not  smoke.  To  be  twenty- 
four  hours  without  smoking  is  to  suffer  worse  tortures  than  the  lost. 


Feels  all  riKht 
after  influence 
has  passed  away 


Symptoms  of 
needing  it. 


Q.  But  does  not  the  smoking  make  you  wretched,  just  as  drinking 
would  ? — A.  No  ;  I  require  about  twelve  pipes,  then  I  fall  into  a  state  of 
somnolence  and  complete  rest.  When  I  awake  I  feel  all  right,  and  can 
attend  to  fixing-up  the  house.  I  am  brisk,  and  can  work  as  well  as  any- 
body else.  I  do  not  feel  sick  or  nervous,  neither  have  I  the  inclination 
to  smoke  more  opium. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  return  to  the  use  of  the  drug  ? — A.  Ah  !  that's 
it ;  there  is  a  time  when  my  hands  fail  me ;  tears  fall  from  my  eyes  ;  1 
am  ready  to  sink  ;  then  I  come  here  and  for  a  few  bits  have  a  smoke 
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which  sets  me  right.  There  is  too  much  nonsense  talked  about  opium- 
smoking.  Life  without  it  would  be  unendurable  for  me.  I  am  in  excellent 
health ;  but,  I  suppose,  every  one  has  their  own  troubles,  and  I  have  mine. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  be  offensive,   but  are  you  what  is  called  a  fast  Opium-smokore. 
woman  ? — A.   I  am.     But  you  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  you  imagined 
that  all  the  women  who  come  here  to  smoke  are  of  that  character.     In 
San  Francisco  I  have  known  some  of  the  first  people  visit  opium  houses, 
and  many  respectable  people  do  the  same  here. 

Q.  Are  women  of  your  class  generally   addicted  to  opium-smoking  ? —  ^id*H!S^  SiS^ 
A.   No  ;  they  are  more  addicted  to  drink,  and  drink  does  them  far  more  than  opium, 
harm.     Drink  excites  passion,  whereas  this  allays  it  ;  and   when  a  fast 
woman  drinks  she  goes  to  ruin  pretty  quick. 

Q.  You  have  for  four  years  been  accustomed  to  go  to  opium  dens  such  Never  oxperien- 
as  this,  how  have  you  been  treated  by  the  Chinamen  whom  you  have  met  ^nfcLnwnenfn 
in  such  places  1 — A.  They  never  interfered  with  me  in  the  least.     Wak-  an  opium  den. 
ing  or  sleeping,  one  act  of  rudeness  from  a  Chinaman  I  have  never  expen- 
enced.     In  that  respect  they  are  far  superior  to  white  men.      Unless  you 
speak  to  them  they  will  not  even  speak  to  you  ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  first 
whifl'of  the  opium  you  have  no  desire  to  speak.  You  rather  resent  having 
to  speak  or  being  spoken  to  ;  and  when  you  want  the  smoke  the  desire  to 
get  your  pipe  ready  is  far  too  earnest  a  business  to  allow  of  any  desire  for 
idle  talk.    But  I  have  known  Chinamen  who  were  not  opium-smokers,  and 
I  believe  they  are  far  more  certain  not  to  offend  or  molest  a  woman  than 
white  men,  especially  whit^^  men  with  a  glass  in. 

m 

Q.  You  express  yourself  well,  you  have  been  well  educated  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
I  was  well  educated,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  now.  We  will  not 
go  into  that.     Of  course  I  have  not  given  you  my  real  name. 

Q.   Have  you  anything  else   to  add  bearing  on  opium-smoking  in  con-  If  opium  joints 
nection  with  the  Chinese  here   in   Victoria  ? — A.    No  ;  I  will  say  this,  whiskey  saJioons 
though  :   that  if  opium  houses  were  licensed  as  drinking  saloons  are  one  should  be  closed, 
need  not  have  to  come  into  such  holes  as  this  to  smoke.       There  would  be 
nice  rooms  with  nice  couches,  and  the  degradation  would  be  mitigated.  At 
all  events  I  think  the  government  that   will  not  license  an  opium  saloon 
should  shut  up  public  houses  and  hotels  where  they  sell  vitriol  for  whiskey 
and  brandy,  and  where  men  kill  themselves  with  a  certainty  and  a  rapidity 
beyond  the  power  of  opium. 

Q.   Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  October  18th.  1884. 

Major  L.  T.   Dupont,  District  Inspector  for  the  Inland  Revenue  District  DUPONT. 
of  British  Columbia,  answers  certain  questions  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  request  in  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I 
beg  leave  to  send  you  herewith  a  return  of  the  excise  duty  collected  from 
Chinese  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  city  for  year  ended  30th  June  last 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  give  you  also  the  amount  paid  by  white 
*cigar  makers  for  the  same  periods. 
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Chinese  very 
methodical  and 
re^Tular  in  their 
dealinRS  with 
Inland  Revenue 
Department. 


1.158  Chinese 
employed  in 
mining  for  Kold. 


I  beg  to  state  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the  Chinese  are  v 
methodical  and  regular  in  their  dealings  with  the  department,  submiae 
to  regulations  and  prompt  in  making  their  returns  paying  their  duties. 

I  enclose  you  also  the  report  of  the  minister  of  mines  for  this  provii 
laid  before  the  local  legislature  at  its  last  session,  as  requested  in  y 
letter. 

In  the  tabular  statement  at  the  commencement  of  this  report  ii 
shown  that  out  of  the  total  of  1,965  men  employed  in  mining  for  gold 
this  province  in  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1883,  1,458  wereChin< 
500  were  whites,  and  seven  Indians. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  claims  in  the  province  are  owned  i 
worked  by  Chinese,  their  more  frugal  habits,  their  greater  industry,  i 
more  moderate  expectations  of  reward,  making  profitable  to  them  clai 
that  the  white  miners  regard  as  not  having  sufficient  attraction. 

Indeed  in  many  cases  the  Chinese  are  working  claims  that  white  min 
have  abandoned,  and  obtaining  from  them  very  good  wages. 

Thus,  but  for  the  Chinese,  the  production  of  gold  in  this  country  wo 
not  reach  nearly  the  sum  shown. 

The  Chinese  miner,  although  more  frugal  in  his  habits  than  the  wl 
miner,  has  in  many  items  to  incur  exactly  the  same  expenditure  as 
white  miner.     His  picks  and  shovels,  axes  and  saws,  wear  out  equa 
with  the  white  miner's.     His  horses  and  harnesses,  either  to  hire  or  oi 
cost  him  as  much  ;  and  man  for  man  he  pays  as  much  for  travelling  eit 
by  stage,  railway  or  steamer.     Nails  and  other  hardware  are  as  dear 
him,  and  as  necessary  in  building  flumes,  or  wing-dams,  or  in  other  wa 
In  hydraulic  mining  he  needs  the  same  description  and  quantity  of  h< 
He  wears  the  same  rubber  boots.     He  has  to  pay  the  same    rates 
transportation  or  teaming  of  his  supplies  and  groceries  from  the  coast,  8 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  miner  does  not  stint  himself  either 
quantity  or  quality  of  food.     In  no  way  does  the  Chinese  miner  interf 
with  the  privilege  of  the  white  miner  to  prospect  as  energetically  as 
may  please  for  gold.     The  country  is  open  to  all,  and  whatever  favor 
assistance  is  given  is  to  the  white  miner,  certainly  not  to  the  Chinese, 
large  amount  of  profit  accrues  to  the  white  community  from  Chin* 
mining ;  certain  articles  needed  by  the  Chinese  miner  being  manufactui 
by  white  labor,  and  all  steamboat  and  stage  lines  travelled  over  being  owr 
by  white  companies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Chinese  working 
claims  white 
miners  had 
abandoned. 


In  a  great  many 
things  the  Chinese 
miner  under  the 
same  expense  as 
the  white. 


Large  profits 
accrue  to  whites 
from  Chinese 
mining. 
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Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  Chinese  Commission, 
Ottawa. 


For  fiscal  year 

ng 
1881,  fl,731.75 


ending  30th  June, 


^■' 


collected  from 
Chinese  manu- 
facturers in  B.  C. 


Statement  of  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  manufacturers  in  Bri 
Columbia,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1884,  and 
three  months  ending  30th  September,  1884  : 

Fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,   1884. 


Duty  on  cigars $1,581.75 

Licenses 150.00 


$1,731.75 
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Three  months  ending  30th  September,  1884.  JSonSsendtog^ 

90th  September, 

Duty  on  cigars $    529.53 

Licenses. 150.00 


1884. 


$    679.53 


Statement  of  excise  revenue  received  from  European  cigar  mnnufacturers,  Revenue  received 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Ist  July,  1883,  and  ending  30th  June,  manufacturers  for 
1884,  and  for  the  three  months  commencing  1st  July  and  ending  •59^^'^*^ 
30th  September,  1884  :  '     '   * 

Revenue  from  1st  July,  1883,  ending  30th  June,  1884. 

Duty  on  cigars $5,682.70 

Licenses 300.00 


15,982.70 

Three  months  ending  30th  September,  1884. 

Duty  on  cigars $1,252.12 

Licenses 300.00 


$1,552.12  $1,552.12. 


H.  N.  Good, 

Collector  of  Inland  Revenue. 
Victoria,  B.C.,  14th  October,  1884. 


STATEMENTS  PUT  IN. 

^t-^^tement  of    the   Hon.    M.   W.  T.   Drake,  President  of  the  Council,  DRAKE. 
British  Columbia: 

I    have  been  a  resident  in  British  Columbia  since  1859,  practicing  my  Before  1870  ab- 
'^ession  as  barrister  and  solicitor.     The  Chinese  did  not  appear  in  any  ^Jor^  *^*  ***^' 
^_e  number  until  after  1870,  but  even  l^efore  that  time  they  gradually 
^*^*^orbed  all  the  light  lalK)r  which  used  to  be  done  by  white  people.  They 
^f'^'t,  invaded  the  washing  interests  and  gradually  ousted  the  women  who 
^^^  this  work ;  then  they  absorbed  the  market-garden  work,  and  are  now  the 
suppliers  of  garden  produce  ;  and  in  all  the  various  industries  which 
^ire  light  work  they  have  driven  all  competitors  from  the  field.     The 
s<^  of  this  is  that  white  people  will  not  come  to  compete  with   the  Whites  will  not 
^'^^nese,  and  one  consequence  is  that  all  persons  requiring  house- work  done  ^tlf  chinSe^^ 
?'**'^   driven  to  employ  Chinese  at  extravagant  wages.    $25  to  $30  a  month  Extraya«rantrat«e 
^^    ^lie  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  and  they  are  so  well  organized  that  if  any  ^*  ^^' 

JJJ^^^^^mpt  is  made  to  reduce  the  wages  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  servant. 
,  *^^y  will  not  compete  against  each  other,  and  the  ordinary  law  governing 
^^•^■land  and  supply  is  entirely  evaded  by  a  higher  law  of  compulsion.  If 
t '^^  one  attempts  to  act  for  himself  in  this  direction,  the  general  body 
^^"^'^e  means  at  their  disposal  to  compel  obedience  to  their  rules.   False 
,     ^rges  are  trumped  up  against  the  offender,  or  his  fears  are  worked  upon 

t;hat  they  dare  not  disobey  their  secret  rulers.  Hani  to  obtain 

^l   have    had    a  very  large   experience    in    Chinese  eases,  especially  in  ciSn^^wStlie'^^ 
^^^^liiial    cases,  and  I  find  that    where    Chinese   alone   are  concerned  a  criminals. 
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Kvidonce 
untrustworthy. 


Ooveniod  by 
laws  of  their 
own. 


Eviidc  taxes. 


Prostitution  of  a 

flagrant 

<;haracter. 


They  are  not 

settlers. 


About  18,000  in 
province. 


conviction  is  hardly  ever  obtained.  The  calendar  of  convictions  g 
no  criterion  of  the  number  of  offences.  Several  murders  have  1 
committed  and  no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  The  administration  of  juj 
obtains  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  Chinese  themselves  ;  if,  how( 
the  question  is  one  between  Chinese  and  white  persons,  the  Chi 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  conviction,  and  are  utterly  indiffe 
whether  the  charge  is  brought  against  the  real  criminal  or  some  o 
white  person. 

The  Chinese  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  truth,  and  it  is  a  univc 
comment  on  their  evidence   that  you  cannot  believe  anything  they 
They  shelter  themselves  under  their  ignorance  of  the  English  langua^ 
that  no  cross-examination  can  reach  them,  and  it  is  generally  beli< 
that  the  interpreters  guide  the  evidence.     In  one  case  that  came  be 
me,  a   charge  of   murder  was   preferred  against   a  Chinese,  and  he 
arrested.  The  murder  was  committed  at  Seattle,  and  the  presence  oi 
prisoner  distinctly  sworn  to.   I  was,  however,  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  prisoner  was  on  his  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  at  the 
of  the  alleged  offence,  and  after  producing  that  evidence  the  prosecc 
who  were  applying  for  extradition   abandoned  further  proceedings, 
compelled  the  prisoner's  friends  to  pay  $250  for  expenses,  stating  if 
did  not  do  so  they  would  have  him  arrested  on  some  other  charge, 
reason  I  after  discovered  was  that  the  prisoner  had  refused  to  pay  a 
to  a  secret  society  which  exists  among  them.     They  are  governed  by 
of  their  own  entirely  uncontrolled  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
reside. 

The  Chinese  never  pay  any  taxes  connected  with  estates  of  dece 
Chinese,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  connected  with  i 
property.  The  number  of  Chinese  who  entirely  evade  taxation  is 
large,  so  much  so  that  I  doubt  if  above  five  per  cent,  of  the  laboring  ch 
pay  any  tax  at  all.  They  arrive  here  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  an 
that  condition  a  very  large  number  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 

Prostitution  of  the  most  flagrant  character  is  carried  on  wherev 
few  men  are  collected.  The  women  are  slaves  and  sc^d  by  their  impoi 
at  prices  varying  from  $300  to  $600.  Cases  connected  with  the  system 
frequently  been  brought  before  the  court,  and  in  no  case  have,  I  think 
true  facts  ever  been  elicited.  The  complaint  of  inveighling  boys 
these  dens  of  infamy,  and  the  diceases  which  are  there  caught,  are  nume 
and  painful. 

The  Chinese  are  not  settlers  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  ai 
benefit  to  the  country  as  settlers  ;  they  tend  to  exclude  a  more  vak 
population,  and  even  where  they  are  engaged  in  numbers  the  empk 
would  prefer  white  people  but  cannot  get  them.  The  numbers  that 
in  the  province  it  is  very  difiicult  to  estimate,  as  the  leading  merchant 
not  wish  the  numbers  to  be  known,  but  there  can  be  very  few  shoi 
18,000.  It  is  not  expected  that  those  present  should  be  driven  away 
it  is  hoped  that  such  restrictive  legislation  will  be  passed  as  to  pr€ 
their  influx.  There  are  suflicient  numbers  here  to  fulfil  ail  the  requiren 
of  labor  for  years  to  come,  and  if  restriction  is  granted  we  shall  find 
white  labor  will  become  more  plentiful  at  once. 


M.  W.  T.  Tyrwhitt  Drak 
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Statement  of  Knights  of  Labor  L.  A.  No.  3,017,  Nanaimo,  B.  C  : 

British  Columbia  has  been  well  described  as  a  land  of  almost  limitless  J^?*^^ tt?'  ^^^^^ 
resources  ;  but  few  countries  in  the  whole  world  have  been  so  favored 
by  nature,  certainly  no  other  portion  of  the  Dominion.   Though,  possibly, 
possessing  a  smaller  area  of  agricultural  land  than  some  of  the  other 
provinces,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  compensates  for  this,  while  her 
other  advantages  throw  everything  else  into  the  shade.     The  climate  is 
unrivalled  ;  there  are  great  forests  of  the  finest  timber  ;  the  fisheries  furnish 
All  exhaustless  source  of  wealth.     Gold  has  been  found  in  large  quantities, 
and  many  other  useful  and  valuable  metals  are  known  to  occur.     Indeed, 
f  rx>ni  the  many  valuable  discoveries  already  made,  and  constantly  being 
ma^e,  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  metalliferous  deposits  are  extremely  rich 
AYid    very  extensive.     In  addition  to  all  those  advantages  the  province 
possesses  a  right  royal  dower  in  her  vast  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
render  her  well  fitted  to  become  the  seat  of  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries.    Geographically  the  province  is  also  well  situated  for  trade,  and, 
^*ritli    her    numerous  splendid  harbors,  is  in  a  commanding  position  for 
ca-rrying  oii  an  extended  foreign   commerce.     Taken  all   in   all    British 
Oolumbia  is  a  grand  province,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Dominion. 

No  one  of  the  other  provinces  has  all  the  means  within  herself,  as  she  ^o  other  province 
Ha^,    of  becoming  a  rich  and  populous  nation,  with  large  agricultural,  haa  so  many  of  the 
^^ining,  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries.     Surely  then,  it  should  herself  of  becoin- 
l>e  the  aim,  as  it  is  the  manifest  duty,  of  all  Canadian  statesmen  to  attach  ^"*  ^  nation. 
tHis    grand  province  to  the  Dominion  in  the   firmest  manner   possible. 
Tliey  should  seek  to  develop  her  immense  resources  in  such  a  manner  as 

^*^iir  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  nation.     Thev  should  ^I\l5»**?R!^  ^"^ 
,  ,  .11-  .1  1*  1      settled  with  an 

^ncteavor  to    settle  her  lands  with   an  intelligent,   independent  people,  intelligent  patrio- 

•iiribued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and   bound  to  their  brethren  in  the  ^^^^  People. 

^^her    provinces   by  the  sympathetic   ties  which  always  exist  between 

^'iose  who  are  akin  in  blood,  who  speak  a  common  language,  who  have 

^«ie  same  manners  and  customs,  who  have  been   trained   under  the  same 

^^••^^*^s,  institutions,  rules,  and  usages,  and  who  are  animated  by  the  same 

'^^^pes,   aims,   and  aspirations.     Such  a  people  would   be  of  incalculable 

?^'"vice  in  eradicating  those  prevalent,  narrow,  sectional  feelings,  and  local 

J^'^Jousies,  bom  of  lone-continued  isolation  and  neglect,  and  in  infu^ins^ 

^i>a  spreading  a  wide,  healthy,  national  sentiment,  and  an  abiding  faith  lopl^true  natto-** 

J^      t;lie   resources  and  destinies   of    the  great  Dominion,   without  which  nal  spirit. 

^^^^**^^xada  can  never  become  a  great  nation,  united  and  powerful. 

I'Tiat  tlie  ChmeBe  are  not  sack  a  people  it  hardly  requires  alignment  to  undeSrablc  bul^ 
^^^v^e.     All  who  have  ever  come  into  close  contact  with  them  are  satisfied  dangerous. 

*^^t:.  they  are  not  only  a  most  undesirable  but  a  positively  dangerous  class 

^    «Uiy  country  having  free  popular  institutions.     The  great  Australasian 

^^^*onies  recognized  the  danger  and  enacted  laws  to  restrict  their  coming, 

^«ile  our  nearest  neighbors  the  United  States  have  been  forced  to  prohi- 

^vt,  tJieir  entry  into  that  great  country  ;  and  our  own  experience  confirms 

^«a.t  of  others  and  warns  us  of  the  dangers  of  allowing  them  to  come  to  our 

^^ores. 

They  have  no  conception  of  a  popular  government :  by  the  people,  of  the  j'*^®?'  Jg^®  "^ 
P^ple,and  for  the  people,  and  consequently  are  not  fitted  to  enter  into  our  constitutional 
political  life  ;   nor   do  they  seem  desirous  of    doing  so,  for,   except  in  Kovemment. 
^ery  rare  cas^,  they  never  attempt  to  assimilate  with  us  ;  nor  do  they  ever 
voluntarily  conform  to  our  laws,  rules  and  usages,  but  remain  under  all 
circumstances  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  having  distinct  and  separate 
iams,  taking  no  part  in  our  social  or  political  life,  and  having  no  sympathy 
tti  our  higher  aims  and  objects. 
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is  always  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect,  as  they  evade  the  payment  o: 
taxes  in  all  possible  ways.  Did  they  come  as  settlers,  and  help  to  builc 
up  the  country,  there  possibly  might  not  be  so  much  objection  to  them 
but  it  is  well  known  they  only  come  to  enrich  themselves,  without  ani 
thought  of  staying.  They  are  simply  parasites  preying  upon  our  resources 
and  draining  the  country  of  the  natural  wealth  which  should  go  to  enricl 
it,  and  serve  to  still  further  develop  it,  but  which  all  goes  to  their  nativt 
land,  from  whence  comes  their  chief  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  and  U 
which  they  invariably  return  dead  or  alive.  They  have  no  ties  to  bin< 
them  to  this  land,  for  they  come  without  wives  or  families,  and  rai-elj 
make  permanent  investments,  holding  their  property  in  such  a  form  ai 
can  be  easily  realized  upon,  or  carried  with  them.  At  least  such  is  oui 
experience  :  for  out  of  1,000  Chinese  in  this  district  only  three  or  foui 
have  wives,  while  not  one  has  made  a  permanent  investment,  thus  proving 
the  temporary  nature  of  their  residence.  They  live,  generally,  in  wretchec 
hovels,  dark,  ill-ventilated,  filthy,  and  unwholsome,  and  crowded  togethei 
in  such  numbers  as  must  utterly  preclude  all  ideas  of  comfort,  morality 
or  even  decency,  while  from  the  total  absence  of  all  sanitary  ari*angements. 
their  quarters  are  an  abomination  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  and  a  constaul 
source  of  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  community. 

Weighty  though  the  above  may  be,  we  have  other  and  higher  reason* 
for  desiring  to  exclude  Chinese  labor.  All  history  proves  that  a  free 
manly,  intelligent,  and  contented  laboring  population,  is  the  foundatioi 
and  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  any  and  every  nation,  and  essentia 
to  the  stability  of  free,  popular  institutions.  No  nation  has  ever  ye' 
become  or  remained  free  and  powerful,  which  degraded  its  labor  or  sough 
to  deprive  its  workers  of  a  just  share  in  the  produce  of  their  toil.  Now 
Chinese  labor  is  confessedly  of  a  low,  degraded,  and  ser\ile  type,  th» 
inevitable  result  of  whose  employment  in  competition  with  free  whit- 
labor  is  to  lower  and  degrade  the  latter  without  any  appreciable  elevatioi 
of  the  former.  Their  standard  of  living  is  i*educed  to  the  lowest  possibl 
point,  and,  being  without  family  ties,  or  any  of  those  institutions  whici 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  progi-ess  of  our  civilization,  they  ar- 
enabled  to  not  only  live  but  to  grow  rich  on  wages  far  below  the  lowess 
minimum  at  which  we  can  possibly  exist.  They  are  thus  titted  to  l)ecoiu 
all  too  dangerous  competitors  in  the  labor  market,  while  their  dociL 
servility,  the  natural  outcome  of  centuries  of  grinding  poverty  an» 
humble  submission  to  a  most  oppressive  system  of  government,  render 
them  doubly  dangerous  as  the  willing  tools  whereby  grasping  ain 
tyrannical  employers  grind  down  all  labor  to  the  lowest  living  point. 

It  is  for  this  latter  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  object  to  the  Chinese,  uc 
altogether  because  they  accept  lower  wages.  In  many  pursuits,  in  cmn 
mining  especially,  Chinese  labor  is  little,  if  any,  cheaper  than  whiti 
labor :  for  while  the  individuals  receive  less  the  collective  amount  paic 
is  little,  if  any,  less  than  white  labor  would  receive,  while  by  the  lattei 
the  work  is  almost  invariably  better  and  quicker  done.  But  white  niei 
demand  the  treatment  of  rational  beings,  while  Chinese  are  content  to  U 
treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  consequently  they  are  preferred  by  all  wh» 
seek  to  tyrannize  over  their  fellows,  or  who  are  resolved  to  keep  togethe 
a  great  fortune,  regardless  of  how  their  country  prospers. 

Had  our  provincial  legislature  adopted  in  the  past  a  wise,  lil>eral 
statesmanlike  policy,  instead  of  a  narrow,  sectional  one,  the  nations 
protective  policy  of  the  Dominion  would  have  been  productive  of  gi-ea 
results  in  this    province.     Our  wonderful  natural  resources  wouUl  hav 
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he^n  more  fully  developed  than  they  now  are,  and  we  would  not  now  be 
suffering  so  severely  from  the  keen  competition  of  Chinese  labor.  We 
sliould  have  had  the  chance,  at  least,  of  becoming  ourselves  emyloyers  of 
la.l>or,  and  in  any  case  there  would  have  been  a  great  many  collieries  in 
full  operation,  and  the  coal  industry  would  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
compel  the  creation  of  a  home  maket  by  the  establishment  of  manu- 
fax^turing  industries. 

^l  this    has  been  prevented    by    the    absurdly    stupid    policy  of  our 

provincial  legislature,  aided  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  individuals  and 

tHe   neglect  of   the   Dominion.     For  twelve  long  years  a  very  large,  and 

admittedly  the  best,  portion  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  province  has  been 

looked  up,  so  that  no  person  could  obtain  a  single  acre  on  any  pretence. 

Tlius  all  progress  was  retarded,  for  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  this 

foolish  policy  prevented  other  portions  of  our  coal  fields  being  thoroughly 

a-rkci  systematically  prospected,  though  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that 

tiHe'  most  valuable  coal  seams  are  within  the  railway  reserve.  And  now,  by 

oi^e   crowning  act   of   blundering  stupidity,  all  hope  of  a  rapid,  sound 

<ie  velopment  of  our  resources  taking  place,  has  been  forever  extinguished. 

THere  is  now  no  hope  of  a  number  of  small,  independent  companies  being 

^orxned  to  work  our  mine^,  and  a  consequent  healthy  competition  arising, 

^oi-  by  the  terms  of  the  infamous  Settlement  Act  all  the  immensely  valuable  SetUement  Act 

ooia.!  lands  contained  within  the   vast  railway  reserv^e  has  been    handed 

<3v^r  to  one  company,  the  principal  shareholder  in  which  commenced  but  a 

■^^'^^    years  ago,  without  a    dollar,  to  develop  a  few  acres  of    coal   land, 

"^^^Hich  the  then  favorable   laws  of  the  province  allowed   him  to  acquire. 

-^t.    that  time   the  price  of  producing  and  shipping  the  coal  was  much 

^i^her  than  now,  while  the  price  obtained  was  if  anything  lower.     Yet  so 

lo-rge  have  been  the  profits  that  he  has  accumulated  a  princely  fortune,  and 

^««  become  all  powerful  in  the  province,  his  influence  pervading  every 

I>^ri:     of    our     provincial     govenmient,    overshadowing    our    provincial 

l^j§islature,  and  threatening  its  very  existence. 

He  is,  outside  of  this  grant,  the  largest  coal  owner  in  the  province,  and 
^H^  largest  employer  of  Chinese  labor,  next  to  the  great  railway  company. 
^^^t^  has  avowexl  his  belief  in  and  determination  to  employ  Chinese  in 
^^^'t^ry  possible  way,  and  his  associates  are  like-minded  with  himself  ; 
^Herefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Island  Railway  will  be 
<^c>r^structed  chiefly  by  Chinese.  Thus  it  will  prove  of  small  benefit  to 
'^^tfcite  labor,  as  it  will  be  of  little  practical  value  when  finished.  This 
^^oixipany  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competition.  While  we 
^^'^ist  for  ever  remain  in  the  subordinate  position  of  employees,  must  we 
'^fc^wise  be  forever  compelled  to  endure  the  crushing  competition  of  a 
•"^^-c^^  of  degraded  Asiatics,  who  are  practically  serfs  ? 

^No  part  of  Vancouver  Island  is  better  suited  than  Nanaimo  to  become  Nanaiino  well 
^'   l^urge  town,  the  site  of  great  manufacturing  industries.     It  is  the  centre  a\reat  manu"** 
^^^    ^n  extensive  coal  field,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  areti  of  first-class  ^acturing  centre. 
^^8"*^cultural   land.     The  harbor  is  a  magnificient  one,   while  the  expen- 
^i'^xire  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  would  give  us  the  largest  dry-dock 
^^^    "the  world.  Our  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  renders  the  district 
P^^^nliarly  suited  for  the  establishment  of  woolen  manufactories,  sugar 
^^^^fi^neries,  and  many  other  industries,   while  iron  works  could  be  esta- 
^■^^^hed,  either  here  or  at  Comox,  as  abundance  of  the  finest  ore  is  close  at 
^^•^*^d.     Yet,  by  that  absurd  sectional  policy  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
^'^^  country,  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  great  natural  facilities  ; 
^*^^  instead  of  being  a  large  thriving  town,  with  a  prosperous  and  con- 
^^*^ted  population,  Nanaimo  remains  to-day  a  comparatively  small  Ian- 
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guishing    village,    her    lands    unsettled,    her    resources    only     partiall 
developed,  and  her  sparse  population  largely  composed  of  Chinese. 

And  these  latter  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  taking  up  the  places 
white  men.     They  are  thus  not  only  preventing  any  rapid  increase  of  th 
white   population,  but  are  slowly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  driving 
more  intelligent  of  our  workers  out  of  the  country  and   lowering  th 
status  of  all  who  remain. 

The  returns  of  the  provincial   revenue  tax  furnish  a  ready,  if  not  ver 
accurate,  means  of  comparing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Chinese  with 
slower  increase  of  the  white  population.     The  following  are  the  rtgur 
for  the  last  four  years,  as  taken  from  the  official  records  : — 

In  1881     226  Chinese  and  666  Whites  paid  the  tax. 

1882  334        "  "     807 

1883  459        "  ''     845 

1884  708  ''  "  985 
The  returns  for  the  present  year  are  only  up  to  July.  Now,  it  is  wet 
known  that  the  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  very  largely  durin^-«^ « i^ng 
the  last  few  months,  so  that  the  increase  for  this  year  must  be  very  lATg^tr:^^^^' 
The  figures  are,  however,  sufficiently  alarming,  showing,  as  they  do,  tha  m^  ,^rftat 
the  white  population  has  only  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  Chines*^^??'^*'^ 
have  increased  nearly  200  per  cent.  But  when  we  reflect  that  thos»«^ 
figures  do  not,  by  any  means,  show  us  the  full  extent  of  their  encroochci 
ment,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  collecting  any  tax  from  them,  w»  -^^s^  ^'^ 
must  be  certain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  unaccounted  for.  Ai^-^^=—  -^ 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  kno^vn  that  there  are,  at  least,  1,000  to  1,200  Chines 
in  the  district. 

Of  these  fully  one-half  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  and  yeai^^^*^^*** 
by  year  they  are  being  so  employed  in  such  ever-increasing  numbers 
renders  it  apparent  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  bulk  of  ou 
mining  population  will  be  Chinese.  Already,  even,  they  outnumber  th 
whites  at  the  Wellington  Collieries  by  nearly  100,  the  numbers  bein^^r^^^'^ 
about  450  Chinese  to  a  little  over  300  whites  (possibly  there  might  bt?J^*-^^ 
350  whites).  Of  the  former  quite  a  number  are  still  employed  diggin^pJ^-^^*^ 
coal  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dunsmuir's  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  son:^^^^ 
employed.  In  the  other  collieries  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  number^f/^^ 
employed  ai-e  Chinese.  The  Vancouver  Coal  Company,  employing  600^1^*^^ 
men,  have  1 50  Chinese ;  the  East  Wellington  Coal  Company,  employin, 
about  fifty  men,  have  twelve  or  thirteen  Chinese.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  of  our  coal  mines. 
Indeed  the  fact  is  freely  .admitted  that  they  might  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  In  the  Wellington,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  other 
collieries,  they  monopolize  every  employment,  save  the  digging  and 
running  the  machinery. 

Thus  our  boys  have  very  little  chance  to  be  employed  in  the  mines, 
while  out  of  them  nearly  every  other  calling,  where  they  might  find 
profitable  employment,  is  tilled  by  the  ubiquitous  heathen.  In  consequence 
our  boys  grow  up  to  near  manhood  without  an  opportunity  to  earn  any 
part  of  their  living,  such  as  they  might  have  were  there  no  Chinese^  and 
such  as  boys  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  girls,  too,  cannot  find 
remunerative  employment,  from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  largely 
employed  as  domestics.  Thus  every  industry,  every  source  of  employment, 
is  being  gradually  filled  by  the  yellow  serfs.  A  healthy  public  sentiment  is 
well  nigh  impossible,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  resource  left  us  but  to  fly 
from  evils  we  cannot  successfully  combat. 

We,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Dominion  to  come  to  our  rescue  before  it  is 
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too  late,  before  our  country  be  overrun  and  our  civilization  buried  beneath 

the  advancing  tide  of  Mongolian  immigration,  or  we  be  compelled  to  take 

up  anns  to  preserve  ourselves  and  those  liberties  dearer  than  life  itself. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  exaggerate  the  terrors  of  this  great  cancer  on  our  Deponcnu  know 

social,  industrial,  and  political  system.    Living  amongst  the  Chinese,  com-  i^^k',*'  ^  ^^ 

pelled  by  the  strongest  of  all  means  of  coercive  circumstances,  over  which 

we  have  no  control,  to   labor  with  them  and  in  opposition  to  them,  we 

have  ample  opportunity  of  studying  their  habits  and  acc^uirinir  a  practical 

experience  of  the  crushing  nature  of  the  competition.     We  number  the 

most  considerable,  as  we  certainly  are  the  most  influential,  portion  of  the 

workmen  of  the  district,  and  knowing  whereof  we  speak  our  opinions  are 

entitled  to  some  weight  and  our  wishes  to  some  consideration. 

Many  of  us  have  invested  the  savings  of  years  of  hard  toil  in  the  district :  The  Chinese  com- 
*  Ok'  petition  renders 

our  interests  are  therefore  here.      We  must  support  such  institutions  as  it  nearly  impos- 
befits  a  civilized  people.     We  must  live  like  rational  beings  and  take  an  faboiw^^toHve^*^^ 
intelligent  interest  in  the  concerns  of  our  country,  and  we  must  maintain  the  life  of  a  »ood 

1      J         .  r       •!•       •  i_         J.    1  •!!  i_i      i.u         X      i.   I  and  useful  citizen. 

and  educate  our  families  in  such  a  style  as  will  enable  them  to  take  our 
places  when  we  are  dust  and  ashes.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  our  labor  produces  ;  and  this  is  becoming 
more  and  more  impossible  in  the  face  of  this  degrading  Chinese  competi- 
tion. Our  best,  most  intelligent,  men  are  leaving  us.  Many  have  already 
gone,  more  are  preparing  to  leave  ;  so  that  unless  the  plague  be  speedily 
stayed,  a  great  nation  will  be  strangled  in  its  birth,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  only  remain  a  few  immensely  wealthy  men  and  a  poor,  <ervile, 
slavish  people,  chiefly  Chinese. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  ask  as  a  favor,  we  demand  as  a  right,  that  the  Further  Chinese 
further  immigration  of  Chinese  be  at  once  stopped.  We  demand  it  in  the  nuIi\^%topped. 
name  of  justice.  It  is  unjust  to  place  a  few  individuals,  already  too 
wealthy,  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  expose 
us  who  are  the  producers  of  wealth  and  the  source  of  all  prosperity  to  the 
killing  competition  of  a  degraded  race  who  are  practically  slaves  !  As 
British  Columbians  we  demand  it  as  our  right.  We  did  not  surrender 
every  principle  of  self-government  when  we  entered  the  Dominion,  and 
we  have  repeatedly,  through  our  representatives,  intimated  the  manner  in 
which  we  wished  to  deal  with  this  giant  evil. 

As  Canadians,  we  demand  it  in  the  name  of  that  gi*and  national  sentiment  National  scnti- 
which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  Canadians  to  foster  and  encourage.  "j^V"^  demands 
No  universal  national  feeling  can  arise  or  exist  in  any  country  which 
allows  its  labor  to  become  degraded. 

We  demand  it  as  of  vital  necessity  to  the  stability  of  those  free,  popular 
institutions  which  our  fathers  poured  out  their  blood  to  wrest  from  tyrants, 
and  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  maintain,  and  hand  down  a  precious 
inheritance  to  our  children.  The  continuance  of  such  institutions  is  not 
possible  where  a  few  individuals  are  allowed  to  become  supreme  by  reason 
of  their  great  wealth,  while  the  people  grow  poorer  and  poorer.  Decay 
and  death  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  every  state  "  Where  wealth  accu- 
mulates and  men  decay."  As  nationalists,  who  desire  to  see  Canada 
become  a  great  nation,  united  and  powerful ;  as  workmen,  on  whom  the 
prosperity  of  that  nation  depends,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, on  every  principle  of  sound  political  economy,  we  demand  that  the 
further  progress  of  this  gigantic  evil  be  at  once  arrested  ;  that  the  full 
benefits  of  the  great  national  policy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be 
extended  to  us,  and  that  we  be  protected  from  this  terribly  great  Chi-  ^JSj^M^e'l  as 
nese  competition,  even  as  the  capitalists  have  been  protected.  capital  needed. 
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The  question  will 
not  brook  delay. 


Do  not  suppose  that  this  matter  can  be  longer  delayed.     Whik 
suffer  under  such  a  great  wrong  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  rei 
peaceable  or  contented.     We  warn  you  that  the  agitation  upon  this 
question  is  widespread  and  growing  ;  that  the  great  mass  of  the  p< 
of  British  Columbia  is  burning  with  deep  resentment  for  the  conti 
neglect  to  deal  with  this  matter.     The  longer  it  is  delayed  the  wor 
will  be  to  deal  with,  and  the  deeper  will  grow  the  resentment  of  the  pe 
and  the  stronger  the  determination  to  have  it  dealt  with.     We  sinc< 
hope  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  th; 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  a  law  will  be  enacted  that  will 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  settle  the  matter  in  an  effectual  manner, 
and  all. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  assembly, 

T.  R.  Jones, 

Master  Workina 

James  Young, 

Recording  Secret^ir 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  188 


BRADLEY.       Statement  of  John  A.  Bradley 


Chinese  immi- 
grants brought 
under  contract. 


White  men 
cannot  compete 
with  them. 


As  a  working  man  and  head  of  a  family  I  beg  to  enter  my  pre 
against  any  further  influx  of  Chinese. 

1.  As  to  their  coming.       They  do  not  come  like  any  other  class  of 
pie.     They  are  brought  here  under  contract  to  work  a  number  of  yc 
and  are  virtually  slaves  during  that  term.     They  are  at  the  will  of  t 
bosses,  and  if  they  disol)ey  orders  get  killed.     I  know  this.     Their  woi 
are  nearly  all  brought  here  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

2.  Their  competing  with  white  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  any  w 
man  or  woman  to  compete  with  them  in  any  work  they  adapt  themse 
to.  Their  expenditure  for  food,  clothing,  and  living,  is  so  far  below^  tha 
the  white  race  that  it  would  take  an  education  of  hundreds  of  years  gn 
tion  to  bring  Europeans  down  to  their  level. 


Bring  demoralix 
ation  into  house- 
hoUls. 


3.  Their  influence,  morally  and  socially.  Large  numbers  being  enga 
as  domestic  servants,  and  in  the  care  of  children,  has  a  most  corrupt 
influence  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  especially  girls.  If  parents  only  ki 
one- tenth  of  the  pernicious  and  filthy  ideas  imparted  by  Chinese  serva 
to  the  youth  in  their  households,  they  would  be  excluded  from  every  hoi 
Failures  as  cooks.  As  cooks  they  are  failures,  and  in  this  respect  they  inflict  untold  mis 

on  the  community. 

In  AustnUiaand         4.  General  objections.  Fearing  to  be  tedious  I  will  not  attempt  anyth 
is^nds  found         ^^^®  ^  complete  catalogue  of  reasons  why  the  Chinese  are  undesirable, 
the  same  dislike  |   have  lived  in  Australia  from  1856  to  1870,  and  have  travelled  over  1 
?n  the^^iii^*^     mania.  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and 
states  of  the  U.  H.  of  New  Zealand,  and  found  Chinamen  everywhere,  and  everywhere 

same  dislike  against  them.  I  have  lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  wh 
Chinese  are  in  large  numbers,  and  they  are  as  universally  hated  there 
any  place  I  have  been  in,  although  their  labor  is  of  great  value  to 
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plAnters.  I  have  been  on  this  coast  since  1870,  and  have  visited  California, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Old  and  New  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  have 
seen  Chinese  every  place  I  have  been,  and  have  heard  them  objected  to  by 
all  classes  of  people  in  these  countries.   "  If  your  mind  dislike  anything  obey 
it."    The  mind  of  man  everywhere  I  have  been  dislikes  this  race.     Why 
is  this  f  Are  the  instincts  of  millions  of  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
under  every  conceivable  opposing  conditions  and  interests,  at  fault  ?   You 
ask  men  to  give  their  reasons  why  the  Chinese  are  objectionable  ?  There  is 
an    inner   consciousness  that   impels  men  to  the  belief  that  these  men 
should  not  come  here,  that  is  as  potent  as  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
HoiRT  many  men  could  go  before  you  and  explain  why  they  believe  in  a 
Ood  ?   Men  who  employ  Chinese  are  opposed  to  their  coming.     My  experi-  Their  labor  not 
^nc€  teaches  me  their  labor  is  not  cheap  labor.  You  may  ask  :  "  If  so,  why  cheap  labor. 
^r^  they  employed  T     The  retison  is,  for  expediency.    Contractors  employ 
*^ein  because  they  give  less  trouble  about  pay,  food,  or  lodging  than  white 
^^^n.  One  can  hire  about  500  or  more  to  work,  and  have  only  to  treat  with 
^»*e^  man  as  boss,  and  never  be  troubled  with  individual  grievances  as  to 
I^y  or  otherwise.      Their  system  enables  these  bosses  to  give  sixty  or 
'^^  liety  days  credit  or  time  on  contracts  for  labor      White  men  cannot  do  Not  law-abiding  ; 
^'^^s.    It  is  said  in  their  favor  that  they  are  law-abiding,  not  addicted  to  Sf ^^^I^*^*  ^'l' 
^i~Liik,  etc.,  etc.     This  is  not  so.     They  defy  and  despise  our  laws.      They  affect  them  as  it 
^        ~:e  their  own  laws.      They  are  constantly  smuggling  in  defiance  of  law.  ^^®®  whites. 
By  are,  many  of  them,  habitual  drinkers,  but  drink  does  not  affect  them 
it  does    Europeans.     They    only   get    stupidly    drunk,  like    animals 
^«n  intoxicated.     A  man  must  have  brains  to  get  hilariously  tipsy  and 
*isy  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.      They  have  introduced  leprosy 
this  coast,  and  many  white  persons  are  now  afflicted  with  this  terrible 
'^^ase.  The  youth  of  the  coast  are  being  corrupted  and  depraved  by  these 
J^^^ople.     The  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Chinawoman  can  be  procured  for 
J^^^jr  cents  or  less.     Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  now  irredeemably 
^^*'^'€  by  the  vice  of  opium-smoking,  and  the  habit  is  on  the  increase.     In  Opium-smoking. 
^'l    sincerity,  gentlemen,  believe  me  that  there  must  be  some  soundness 
^^^    'the  judgment  of  so  many  thinking  and  learned  men  who  opf>ose  the 
^^^^tning  of  Chinese  to  this  country,  as  well  as   in  the  almost  universal 
^^^ice  of  the  masses  of  the  people.    That  voice  most  unmistakably  says,  the 
i^^^-  allowing  them  to  come  to  this  country  must  be  amended  or  ended. 

John  A.  Bradley. 


Statement  by  the  Hon.  Huang  Sic  Chen  of  the  Chinese  consulate,  San  HUANG  SIC 
Francisco : —  CHEN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  honorable  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Chinese  question,  a  series  of 
statistics  (see  Appendix  C)  relating  to  the  Chinese  trade  and  commerce  in 
British  Columbia. 

I  also  submit  for  their  consideration  a  few  remarks  which  I  hope  may 
be  as  interesting,  as  I  trust  they  may  be  instrumental  in  removing  the 
unjust  prejudice  exhibited  by  certain  persons  against  the  Chinese  domiciled 
in  this  province. 

The  Chinese  merchants  and  laborers  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  natives  Chinese  immi- 
of  the  various  villages  of  Canton.    They  depart  from  Hong  Kong  direct  for  Sdmero^Sats 
Britifih  Columbia  or  via  San  Francisco,  paying  as  passage  money  and  outfit  from  villages 
about  t70  per  hewl.  oTQuaJS^ung. 
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The  charge  brought  against  the  Chinese  immigrants,  who  arrive  in  Bri — 
tish  Columbia,  that  they  are  bought  and  sold  as  slaves,  i«5  not  authentic^ 
No  Chinaman  is  permitted  to  leave  China  unless  he  does  so  voluntarily^ 
The  Chinese  are  employed  and  hired  in  the  same  way  that  the  Englishman^ 
No  slavery  in  American,  Frenchman  or  German,  is  employed  and  hired.     There  Ls  n(^ 

"'^  such  thing  as  slavery  in  China  and  never  has  been  as  far  a&  I  know. 

Chinese  had  It  will  be  found  upon  enquiry  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  this  pro — 

nrovtoce?  ***^^*^^^  vince  is  not  only  not  an  injury,  but  a  positive  benefit,  in  that  they  hav 

cheapened  labor  and  the  products  of  labor,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known* 


manufacturers,  merchants  and  others,  that  many  industries  essential  to  th^? 
progress  and  welfare  of  this  province,  would  not,  and  could  not,  have  beeit^ 
developed  successfully  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  and  the  aid  of  the- 
Chinese. 
lUilway.  •     I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  main  inducements  offered  by  the  locaL 

legislature  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  build  the  Canadian  Pacific- 
Railway,  was  the  certainty  of  getting  the  China  trade  from  San  Franci 
to  Esquimalt,  to  cross  the  transcontinental  railway  to  Canada. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  this  can  be  done,  if,  by  hostile  and  restrictive^^ 
enactments,  and  an  apparently  innocent  absence  of  all  moral  and  interna — 
tional  obligations,  the  people  of  this  province  are  determined  to  drive  it- 
away. 
Misrepresented  as       The  charge  of  immorality  alleged  against  the  Chinese  by  ill-informed, 
to  their  morals.      persons  is  a  gross  misrepresentation. 

The  history  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the  evidence  of  travellers  lik^ff 
Count  Lzchenyi  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  proves  that  the  Chinese  are  amon^ 
the  most  moral  people  in  the  world.     A  comparison  with  other  national- 
ities in  British  Columbia  will  show  that,  in  proportion  to  numl>ers,  my 
countrymen  will  lose  nothing  on  the  score  of  morality. 

There  are  upwards  of  9,000  adult  Chinamen  in  this  province.     I  have 

ascertained  that  the '  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  is  under  seventy.  I 

venture  to  remark  that  it  would  be  difificult  to  show,  if  this  is*  a  test  of 

morality,  anything  better  in  any  country.     Of  course  in  saying  this  you 

will  observe  that  I  am  not  defending  prostitution ;  I  am  only  defending 

my  countrymen  against  the  unfounded  charge  of  immorality.     One  of  the 

most  striking  features  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  is  the  easy  way  in 

which  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances. 

For  a  long  time  The  commercial  relations  of  England,  America  and  other  foreign  coun- 

^inese  ports         ^ri®8  ^  ^H  ^^  significant  proof  to  this  effect :  for  many  years  after  the 

were  **P®**^^     English  and  other  Europeans  had  succeeded  in  forcing  commercial  rela- 

of  trade  against      tions  with  China,  the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against  the  Chinese ; 

China.  ^j^^^  g^j^j  ^g  their  linen,  cutlery,  opium  and  tobacco,  and  in  payment  took 

our  silver.  They  bought  in  return  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  tea  and 
silk,  and  as  a  consequence  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  left  China 
every  year  not  to  return.  So  unequal  were  the  conditions  of  trade  that, 
for  many  years,  our  commercial  relations  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
calamity.  But  we  submitted  with  patience  and  equanimity,  trusting  to 
time  and  fair  dealing  to  adjust  arrangements  which  appeared  to  be  abso- 
lutely intolerable. 
Uniust  policy  It  is  unjust  in  principle  for  Europeans  to  insist  u[K)n  the  right  of  un- 

tovards  China.       restricted   commercial   relations  with  China,  and  at  the   same    time  to 

enforce  unjust  and  unequal  restrictions  upon  Chinese  merchants  and 
laborers.  The  Chinese  are  charged  with  the  habit  of  opium-smoking,  and 
this  habit  is  said  to  be  demoralizing.  If  this  charge  is  true,  who  is  to 
blame  :  the  Chinese  who  use  the  vile  drug,  or  the  English  who  introduced 
it  and  forced  the  trade  upon  us  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the 
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Chinese  government  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  the  revenue  of  India  is  bene- 
fited by  opium  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  annually  ;  on  Opiuni. 
the  other  hand  the  amount  the  Chinese  government  derive   from    this 
traffic  does  not  eixceed  one  million  sterling.     It  is  known  that,  without 
this  income,  the  British  Government  in  India  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  their  affairs  of  state.  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that,  in  this  difference,  there  lies  a  very  substantial  grievance,  a  grievance 
^^liieh  sinks  the  imaginary  complaints  of  British  Columbians  into  utter 
insignificance.   You  wijl  not,  I  feel  sure,  deem  it  irrelevant  if  I  repeat  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  writer  well  acquainted  with  our  habits  and  customs. 
In  writing  of  my  countrymen,  he  says  : 

"  They  toil  on  in  their  steady  and  persistent  fashion,   keeping  their  Chinese  toil  witb 

^^milies  from  want   and  enriching  the   country  by  their   labor.     They  steadlnoas  and 

h  perseverance 

ave  all  the  virtues  necessary  not  merely  to  success  in  life,  but  also  to  the 

I>'re8ervation  of  society.     Their  sobriety,  morality,  and  good  temper  with  Resourcefulness 
^^Tie  another  are  not  less  remarkable  than  their  patience,  resolution,  and  ^^^^{e? 
*^rtility  of  resource  in  every  pursuit  of  daily  life,  whether  as  the  tiller  of 
^^e  fields,  or  as  the  laborer  in  the  crowded  city.    As  a  merchant,  mechanic 
^^^  seafarer,   they  alike  show  the  same  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose 
^^d  powers  of  endurance." 

These  I  respectfully  submit  are  qualifications  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  countries,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  old  ones. 

My  countrymen,  under  circumstances  different  from  any  they  have 
t^reviously  experienced,  in  British  Columbia  as  elsewhere,  have  come  into 
^>ompetition  with  many  races ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  they  have  generally 
inducted  themselves  orderly  and  peaceably,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  series 
of  reckless  misrepresentations  and  dastardly  illusage,  have  borne  them- 
«i«lves  as  temperate  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  can  with  confidence  fairly  lodge  the  claim  of 
the  Chinese  to  that  measure  of  justice  and  consideration  which  Canada 
and  the  great  English  people  accord  to  other  nations. 


Huang  Sic  Chen. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  21st  August,  1884. 
Statement  of  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat  :  SPROAT. 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  does  not  permit  me  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Chinese  Commission,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
which  the  public  invitation  of  the  Commissioners  affords,  to  write  a  page  or 
two  on  the  general  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  Perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  twenty-five  years  since  I  came 
to  this  country.  I  have  been  a  merchant  for  twenty  years,  and  a  large  Twenty-flve  year* 
employer  of  labor.  For  several  years  I  was  Agent-General  for  the  province  in  the  country, 
in  England.  As  Indian  Reserve  Commissioner  and  government  explorer,  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  examine  thoroughly  almost  all  the  settled  portions  of 
the  province  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island.  I  have  compiled  many  hand-books  describing  the  province, 
and  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  essay  on  India  and  China  to  which  the 
first  prize  of  $1,000  was  awarded  by  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  India  Office,  London,  who  acted  as  judges.  The 
late  Sir  Bartle  Frere  informed  me  that,  among  the  many  competitors  for 
this  prize,  there  were  sixteen  highly  educated  Chinamen. 
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UniformitT  the 
</hineec  ideal. 


Civilization  at 
times  establishes 
a  kind  of  serfdom 
no  less  strincrent 
than  has  existed 
under  feudalism 
or  militarism. 


China  a  vast 
reservoir  of 
helotry. 


"Circumstances 
existing  for  a^es 
have  enabled  the 
Chinaman  to 
exist  on  the  least 
which  will  "drive 
the  muscular 
mcushinery  ". 


You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  Chinese  ideal  is  to  make  all  their 
people  alike,  and  that  they  have  succeeded,  with  the  result  that  ajl  progress 
in  China  has  long  ago  stopped.  It  is  because  foreigners  deviate  from  the 
adopted  type  that  the  Chinese  regard  them  as  barbarians  or  monstrosities, 
hating  all  of  them,  and,  particularly,  the  western  nations,  with  a  hate  of 
which  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception.  This  stationariness  of  the  people 
in  China,  and  the  persistent  peculiarities  of  their  social  organization  and 
national  character,  would  make  their  description  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  were  it  not  for  the  difl&culty  of  understanding  a  people  so  different 
from  ourselves,  and  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  including  within  our  view 
any  but  small  detached  portions  of  the  vast  population.  If  the  eye  could 
embrace  a  sufficiently  extensive  surface  of  human  life  and  human  ways 
in  China,  a  competent  observer  could  speak  more  positively  about  the 
Chinese  people  than  is  possible  respecting  people  in  Europe,  where  indivi- 
duals and  classes  in  the  different  nations  are  extremely  unlike  one 
another.  But  this  wide  observation  has  not  been  possible  owing  to  various 
reasons,  hence  accounts  of  the  Chinese  people  written  by  foreigners  long 
resident  in  China  vary  much,  and  those  who  know  most  by  study  and 
the  exercise  of  an  educated  judgment  are  the  most  diffident  in  expressing 
positive  opinions.  Still  there  are  broad  facts  which  are  appreciable  by 
ordinary  observers,  and  among  these  some  which  bear  so  directly  on  the 
question  now  being  investigated  by  the  Commission  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  them. 

China  has  a  peculiar  and  apparently  indigenous  civilization,  remarkable 
in  many  respects,  but  the  country  exhibits  proof  of  what  indeed  has  been 
noticed  also,  in  a  less  degree,  among  western  nations,  namely  that,  in  the 
world-history  of  industry,  civilization  sometimes  establishes  in  the  long 
run,  a  species  of  industrial  serfdom  not  less  stringent  than  has  been 
established  in  pre-civilized  eras,  or,  afterwards,  by  such  causes  as  feuda- 
litism  or  militarism. 

Speaking  generally,  and  after  due  allowance  for  local  peculiarities  and 
exceptional  social  conditions,  having  their  rise  in  topographical,  climatic 
and  historic  facts,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  the  Chinese 
state,  there  are  an  enormous  mass  of  helots  at  the  foot,  and  bureaucrats, 
or  rather,  pedantocrats  at  the  top,  all  going  in  a  null-horse  round.  It  is 
with  the  former  class  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned,  as  the  compara- 
tively few  Chinamen  who  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  trickle  out  from 
that  vast  reservoir  of  helotry.  Let  us,  therefore,  ask  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  lamentable  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  poor,  and  what  is 
their  actual  character  as  men  ? 

Owing  to  the  populousness  of  China,  and  its  strictly  organized  social 
and  industrial  condition,  the  dense  ignorance  that  prevails,  the  hatred  of 
foreigners,  and  consequent  prohibition  of  emigration,  the  slavery  to  custom 
and  the  repression  of  thought  and  conduct  by  iron  maxims  and  rules,  it 
has  resulted  that  the  ordinary  Chinese  laborer,  throughout  ages  past>  has 
been  forced  to  regulate  his  life,  in  a  very  direct  and  exclusive  manner,  in 
reference  to  the  primitive  human  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  at  any 
rate,  a  low  animal  existence  with  a  few  coarse  enjoyments.  The  long 
continued,  uniform  operation  of  overmastering  extenial  conditions,  has 
compelled  him,  and  it  also  has  enabled  him,  to  subsist  on  the  very  least 
which  in  his  case  will  merely  maintain  the  nerve-force  that  drives  his 
muscular  machinery.  This  is  a  physiological  fact  which  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  plainly,  however  we  may  conclude  finally  to  deal  with  it.  But 
there  is  something  more  that  must  be  recognized  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
what  that  fact  carries  with  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  total  energy  of  a 
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human  body  is  a  definite  and  not  inexhaustible  quantity,  and  that,  if  this  J^p^^iJ  china. 
energy  is  used  in  one  way,  it  is  not  available  for  use  in  another.     The 
Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  his  own  country,  laboring  with  merely  intervals  for 
sleep,  cannot  earn  more  than  about  five  cents  a  day  and  has  to  exist  on 
that,  is  in  such  a  state  of  physical  bondage  that  he  has,    perforce,  to 
sacrifice   ever3rthing   to   the   available   energy   for   his   daily    toil.     The 
repression  of  the  natural  development  of  the  man,  which  ought  to  be 
moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  together   with   an  inherited 
inaptness,  prevents  his  advancing  much  beyond  the  ways  and  means  which 
the  passion  of  self-preservation  inspires  and  stimulates.     The  instinct  for 
higher  social  development  has  no  scope  under  the  organized  social  condition 
of  his  country,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  influential.  The  strange  anomaly  strange  cycle  in 
in    human   affairs  thus  appears  in  China,  that,  after  ages  of   incessant  ^ddWllBati^- 
exertion,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  one  of  the  oldest  organized  civilizations, 
a  civilization  which  must  have  had  its  start  in  a  good  set  of  customs  and 
must  have  been  influenced  by  extraordinary  men,  are  brought  again  by 
the  revolution  of  ages  almost  into  the  rudimentary  condition  from  which, 
presumably,  they  emerged  and  are  doomed  to  be  content  like  oxen  for  the 
sake  of  the  oxen's  provender.     We  have  seen,  it  is  lamentably  true,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  among  our  own  race,  but  we  have  also  seen  this 
<iownward  progress  checked  by  the  existence  of  social  principles,  that  give 
scope  to  the  remedial  power  of  nature,  which  often  places  the  antidote 
«lo6e  beside  the  bane,  and  causes  reaction  to  follow  action.     In  China  the 
^vil  attains  complete  development,  because,  in  that  country,  the  laboring 
poor,  debased  automatons  of  a  single  type  or  form,  are  absolutely  without 
any  inclination  except  for  what  is  customary.     The  ethnologist  and  the  impossible  for 

historian  both  freely  admit  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  people  »"ch  a  people  u> 

t      x^       oecome  nartr  oi 
to  join  any  society  of  human  beings  with  the  distinctive  character  of  the  western  civiu- 

stock  which  we  include  generally  in  the  term  of  "  western  civilization."       nation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  Chinese  laborers,  thus  Many  of  the  im- 
evolved  by  a  brute-making  process,  cannot  much  change  their  persistent  Sn^^ied^Tn^* 
character  when  they  reach  British  Columbia  from  China.  Yet,  in  crossing  la^r  contracts. 
the  sea,  something  more  than  the  sky  is  in  their  case  changed.     Many  "of 
them,  enmeshed  in  labor  contracts,  with  their  own  performance  guaranteed 
by  cruel  penalties  to  their  relatives  at  home,  are  less  free  here  than  they 
were  in  China.     This  is  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinajnen 
now  in  British  Columbia.  Others  have  escaped  from  China  on  easier  terms, 
or  have  come  from  British  possessions  in  the  East.       In  the  case  of  all  of 
them,  when  opportunity  arises,  a  powerful  human  passion^-that  of  aquisit- 
iveness — receives  greater  stimulus,  and  has  freer  scope  here  than  in  the 
countries  whence  they  came.     This  is  not  discreditable  to  the  people,  but  • 
it  is  hurtful  to  our  community,  as  the  Chinamen  have  to  send,  or  do  send,  rpj^^^y  g^^^j  ^^^ 
most  of  their  money  to  China,  or  hoard  it  for  that  purpose,  and  do  not  of  their  money  to 
become  settlers.       The  Chinese  helot  in  British  Columbia  is  the  helot  of  become  settlers. 
China,  plus  a  more  cruel  slavery  in  the  case  of  many,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  plus   the  devolpment   of    what  is  practically   a  powerful  aggressive 
instinct. 

Such  then,  shortly  described,  is  the  Chinese  laborer  round  whom  the  Not  desirable 
war  of  opinion  now  rages.  The  mere  description  of  the  man,  and  of  the  i™™*Kra"ts. 
causes,  or  the  conditions  of  existence,  that  determine  his  character,  goes  a 
long  way  to  answer  the  question  whether  he  is  a  desirable  immigrant  ? 
His  history  has  been  stereotyped  for  several  thousand  years.  The  dis- 
tinctive character  of  his  class  in  China  is  the  largest  fact  that  meets  the 
eye  in  my  survey  of  mankind.  That  character  is  of  a  fixed,  i)ersistent 
type,  alien,  beyond  any  control  or  chance  of  change,  to  everything  that 
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The  Question 
whether  the 
Chinaman  isti 
'desirable  immi- 
.grant  best  re- 
solved by  a 
knowledge  of 
China  itself. 


Abject  8lave?<  of 
■custom  the 
Chinese  despise 
western  civi- 
lization. 

Ignorant  and 
debased  aliciiK 
who  cannot 
become  citizens 
and  who  will  not 
adopt  the  family 
relation. 


A  ^rave  evil 
Chmesc  shou 


that 
should  be 
allowed  to  com- 
pote with  white 
workmen. 


It  is  because  the 
Canadian  work- 
man is  a  civilized 
mem  that  he  is 
unfairly  weight- 
«d. 


concerns  western  civilization.     The  fact  of  his  being  what  he  is  suffices  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  defensive  proof  upon  those  who  permit  his 
presence  in  English-speaking  communities.  Well  informed  men,  who  reason 
upon  such  questions,  have  known  his  unsuitableness  from  the  first,  and 
now  the  fact  has  been  recognized  in  every  English-speaking  community 
except  the  Canadian.     It  is  by  knowledge  of  China,  and  what  Chinamen 
unfortunately  are,  rather  than  by  considering  certain  comparative  morah- 
ties  and  habits  observable  on  the  surface  of  Chinese  life  here,  that  a  judg- 
ment   respecting  Chinese    immigration  should    be   formed,   though   the 
observation  of  such  things  in  British  Columbia  may  suggest  lines  of  direc- 
tion, and  afford  some  glimpses  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  those  who 
begin  to  study  it.     Such  enquirers  should  be  careful  not  to  mix  facts  that 
refer  to  the  Chinese  immigrants  of  a  better  class  who  accompany  the 
ordinary  laboring  immigrants,  with  the  facts  that  may  help  to  show  the 
character  of  the  latter,  bearing  all  the  while  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
Chinese,  whether  the  cultured  or  the  debased,  will  join  our  social  or  politi- 
cal life  at  any  point.     The  inherited  abhorrence  and  contempt  with  whicb 
they,  and  especially  the  educated  Chinese,  regard  us  and  our  ways,  and 
the  abject  slavery  of  all  of  them    to    custom  and  tradition,    effectually 
prevent  this. 

The  substantial  gi*ievance  of  the  white  settlers  in  the  province,  from  the- 
social  and  political  point  of  view,  consequently,  is  that  while  burdened 
with  a  nuuss  of  uncivilized  Indians  whose  numbers  exceed   their  own,  an_ 
additional  enormous  mass  of  ignorant  and  debased  aliens,   male  adult»> 
without  families,  and  absolutely  without  any  capabilities  for  citizenship^ 
are  forced  upon  them,  in  remorseless  disregard  of  their  well-being  and  o^ 
the  repeated  resolutions  and  acts  of  their  legislature.     I  must  think  that> 
the  mere  statement  of  this  grievance  condemns  those  who  refuse  redress^ 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Chinamen  will  adopt  the  family  relation 
or  become  citizens,  or  that  some  overwhelming  national  need  justifies  the 
social  and  f)olitical  sacrifice,  to  a  large  extent,  of   this    portion    of   the 
Dominion.     If  what  has  been  stated  already  is  correct,  no  such  expecta- 
tion can  be  entertained  as  regards  tlie  Chinamen,  and  what  the  justifica- 
tory national  need  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  will  be  discussed  farther 
on. 

For  the  present,  putting  aside  attenuated  comparisons  of  human  rather 
than  specially  Chinese  moralities,  and  also  pharisaical  pleas  that  could  not 
be  the  basis  of  legislation,  let  us  follow  the  above  statement  of  the  social 
and  political  ginevance  of  the  white  settlers  in  general,  with  some  remarics 
on  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  most  important  class  in  all 
communities,  namely,  the  workingmen.  Here  again  the  statement  of  facts 
already  made  carries  everything  with  it,  in  the  judgment  of  thoughtful 
minds.  Is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  mere  fact  that  a 
mass  of  foreign  labor  of  the  kind  described  is  invited  or  permitted  to 
compete  with  our  workmen,  who  have  not  the  same  race-history  as  the 
Chinamen,  and  who  cannot  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  place  them  in 
a  similar  physical  condition  without  detriment  to  our  national  hopes  and 
our  civilized  position?  It  is  not  from  want  of  industry  or  will  that  the 
Canadian  unskilled  workman  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinese  laborer, 
but  from  causes  which  are  so  rooted  in  history  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  remove  them — significant  differences  which  we  do  not  wish  him  to  try 
to  remove.  The  Canadian  workman  is  unfairly  weighted,  and  weighted 
because  he  is  a  civilized  man,  in  being  forced  to  offer  his  labor  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  a  man  who,  as  the  product  of  a  debased  social  condition. 
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is  capable  of  existing  here  on  ten  cents  a  day,  the  bulk  of  his  earnings 
going  to  his  contract-masters,  and  who  remains  absolutely  outside  our 
community,  in  a  state  of  low  animal  apathy  to  all  that  concerns  its  well- 
being. 

Strange  to  say,  this  extraordinary  juxtaposition  and  competition  of  the  Yet  the  attitude 
civilized  and  the  decivilized  man  is  permitted  deliberately  by  the  Dominion  western  nAtSons 
Government  at  a  time  when,  if   there  is   one   portent   to   make   social  calculated  to 
peformers  and  statesmen  grave,  it    is   the  unrest  of    labor  everywhere  look  narrowly  at 
among  tlie  western  nations — a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  labor's  social  t*^*«  <J"e«t*on- 
position,  and  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the  toilers  to  readjust  it. 

There  is  not  a  more  indisputable  fact  in  history  than  the  fact  that, 

speaking  generally,  in   most  European  and  also  American  communities, 

the  wages,  particularly  of  unskilled  lal)or  (which  are  settled,  as  the  best 

economists  are  agreed,  by  a    real    though    commonly  tacit   combination 

among  employers)  have  been  so  low  as  to  give  rise  to  many  of  the  evils 

which  are  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.     Various  economic  cir-  2Swngwh?te 

cumstances,  however,  toijether  with  the  spread  of  intelligence,  have  enabled  workmen  haa 
,,  I  •  1  -1  1  ^-      1     1       1.1.  J.-  '      prevented  a  dea- 

tne  workuig  classes  lu  modern  days,  more    particularly    the    artisans  m  cent  to  Chinese 

Europe  and   America,  to  lessen   the  misery  of   their  position    in    some  ^©vel. 
degree  by  meeting  combiiiation  with  combination,  and  getting   thereby 
1  letter  chances  in  offering  their  labor.     A  descent  towards  the   Chinese 
level  has  thus  been  timeously  checked.     The  combinations  on  the  part  of 
capital  and  on  the  part  of  lalx)r,  respectively,  are  legitimate,  provided  that 
the    ends    are    sought    by  legitimate    means.     In    England,   the   govern- 
ment, representing  educated  opinion  in  these  disputes  between  the  wealth- 
takers  and  the  wealth  earners,  admits  that  the  pleas  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  capital  serve  equally  to  justify  the  moral  basis  and    views  of 
unionism,  and  it  therefore  stands  aloof  from    both.     This  principle,  or 
rule,  is  utterly  violated  here  by  the  invitation  or  permission  given  by  the 
Dominion  Government  to  Chinese  immigration.     Capital,  in  consequence,  rpj^^  Canadian 
continues  to  exercise  its  now  more  opportune  right  of  combination,  but  working  mui 
the  sc*ale  is  weighte<l  unfairly  against  the  Canadian  workman,  because  he  *^  ppea. 

caiuiot  associate  with  the  Chinaman  in  the  general  interests  of  labor  or 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Instead  of  standing  aloof,  the  Dominion 
Government,  by  practically  introducing  and  permitting  two  or  more  China- 
men to  stand  l>eside  each  workman  in  the  province,  fetters  \ahor  by  the 
power  of  the  state,  while  leaving  capital  free  in  the  negotiations  as  to  the 
conditions  of  employment  Such  a  thing  could  not  be  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, nor  has  it  been  permitted  by  the  Australasian  colonies,  nor  could  it 
have  l>een  done  here  had  not  British  Columbia  been  part  of  Canada. 

Having  made  these  few  observations  on  the  broad,  social,  political,  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  question,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  accompany 
you  farther  beyond  the  central  position  that  has  been  reached,  along  the 
many  natural  pathways  of  research  which  open  out  from  that  standpoint, 
and  will  lie  found  to  afford  good  means  of  acquiring  interesting,  if  not 
decisive,  information  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  require  it.  Legis-  Le^slation  muat 
lation,  of  course,  must  be  based  on  some  such  broad  considerations  as  55^i3^°lJ>^^*^*^ 
those  mentioned,  and  not  upon  possibly  straine<l  inferences  from,  or  the 
Judicial  balancing  of,  piddling  details  and  volunteer  opinions,  collected 
rapidly  in  a  career  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

But  a  word  or  two  may  be  in  place,  before  concluding  this  letter,  on  a 
subject  which,  it  is  hoped,  after  the  next  session  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, will  have  only  historical  significance — I  mean  the  supposed  justi- 
ficatory national  need  for  permitting  the  unrestricted  introduction  of 
Chinese  immigrants. 
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rhe  Chinese  have 
produced  wealth. 
Jut  how  I 


chiefly  useful 
nassistinK  to 
ionstruct  the 
?.  P.  R. 


iut  the  need  to 
imploy  Chinese 
abor  was  not 
absolute. 


That  the  labor  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  has  produced  wealth  ^ 

too  obvious  an  economic  truth  to  be  gainsaid  by  any  one.    The  importar^r  ^X^ 
questions  are  :   Wliat  is  the  nature  of  that  wealth,  and  what  has  been  tbBL-^Vvc 
effect  of  their  disposition  of  their  earnings  ?    Were  the  15,000  or  lS,0(O^2f^ 
Chinamen,  who  are  said  to   be   here,  removed   to-morrow,  it  would  nc^ 
appear  that  they  have  created  many  taxable  objects  on  which  the  gove 
ment  could  lay  its  hand.     They  have  helped  little  to  grind  down  the  su 
face  of  our  portion  of  the  earth  for  peimanent  civilized  occupation 
use.     In  some  industries  they  have  enabled  a  larger  amount  of  capital 
be  employed;  but  probably  their  productive  energies  have  been  chiefl 
useful  in  assisting  to  construct  the  Cainadian  Pacific  Railway  within  th«^^ 


ot 

X  to 
the 


r      the 

^-iiese 

i^ina- 

ly 


3n  certain  British 
[k>lumbia  stand* 
[wints  respectin^r 
Jiis  question. 


province — a  line  of  communication    which    may  tend    to   facilitate   t 
creation  of  wealth.     As  regards  the  disposition  of  their  earnings,  th 
are  consumed,  for  the  most  part,  unproductively,  inasmuch  as  the  China^^ 
men  do  not  apply  these  to  purposes  of  further  production,  but  largpj^ 
remit  them  to  China,  either  directly  or  in  an  indirect  manner. 

As  counterbalancing,  therefore,  the  evils  caused  by  the  presence  of  th.rf^-^  the 
Chinamen,  the  government  can  do  little  more  than  point  to  certain  assists ^i  dist- 
ance in  constructing  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  ii  ^^  's 
the  national  need  which  is  supposed  to  have  justified  their  introductionr^<=>-*'*^^- 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  merely  material  advantage  which  can  be  se^^^^  ,^J^^ 
against  the  various  evils  resulting  from  their  presence  and  likely  to  afflicr:>  i  I  Wlict 
us  permanently. 

It  would  ill-become  a  British  Columbian  writer,  perhaps,  to  object  i^^ 
the  means  found  necessary  to  make  the  railway  quickly.     The  Dominiov 
Government  might  say  :  "You  urged  us  to  make  the  railway  soon,  and  w^ 
"  took  the  only  means  to  make  it  soon.     We  authorized   the  use  of  th^ 
"  only  labor  that  could  be  got."     To  this  many  persons  here  would  reply^ 
that  there  was  no  absolute  need  to  employ  Chinese  labor,  and  that,  if  th 
need  existed,  it  was  not  of  such  an  imperative  character  as  to  justify  th 
policy  adopted,  without  specific  negotiations  on  the  subject  between  th 
province  and  the  Dominion.     Is  it  true  that  white  labor  could  not  have 
been  found  ?     What  would  have  been   the  actual  expenditure  for  such 
labor,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  Chinese  labor  ;  and   how   would  the 
comparison  stand  between  the  two  kinds,  in  view  of  the  admitted  greater 
efliciency  of  white  lalx)r  and  the  tendency  of  white  laborers  to  become 
settlers  or  to  use  their  surplus  earnings  productively,  in  a    manner  to 
develop  permanent  taxable   resources?     These  are  questions   which,  no 
doubt,  the  Commission  will  examine  and  elucidate  in  order   to  give  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  case. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  advert  to  a  matter  of  which,  perhaps,  more 
will  be  heard,  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  secure,  in  this  place,  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  many  persons  here  who  are  very  averse  to 
Chinese  immigration  ?  I  do  not  speak  with  any  authority,  but  from  what 
I  hear  this  has  not  arisen  from  any  disrespect  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, or  to  their  Special  Commissioner  who  personally  represents,  in  one 
sense,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  whom  the  people  here  are 
specially  well  inclined.  The  aloofness  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  opinion 
that  the  Dominion  Government,  not  however  with  any  constraint  of 
its  discretion  afterwards,  is  bound,  constitutionally,  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  provincial  legislature  on  the  Chinese  question,  so  far  as 
British  Columbia  is  concerned.  It  is  not  considered  that  any  transient 
commission,  or  body  whatsoever,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  can  properly 
be  instructed  practically  to  review  these  resolutions.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  admitted  that  a  Dominion  Government  Commission  may  properly 
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enquire  here  into  subjects  that  belong  to  it,  such  as  the  effect  of  Chinese  ^^j^i^^mraS^ 
immigration  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Indians,  or  suitable  custom  house  sions. 
methods  in  view  of  legislation,  or  may  enquire  into  anything,  so  long  as  it 
if  not  proposed  to  set  the  result  of  the  enquiry  against  the  repeated  res- 
ponsible decisions  of  our  legislature  on  the  same  subject,  or  to  claim  a 
right  to  blame  those  persons  who  stand  aloof,  for  reasons  not  at  all  of  a 
personal  or  party  chaiucter.  These  opinions  may  be  wrong,  but  they  are 
at  least  such  as  may  be  honestly  acted  upon  by  moderate  men  who  dislike 
misunderstandings  and  disputes  when  they  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

R^retting  that  circumstances  do  not  permit  me,  at  present,  to  do  more 
than  make  these  few  statements  and  suggestions  as  a  small  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  a  question  in  which  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
will  soon  find  they  have  a  common  interest. 

Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat. 


R.  O^Brien,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  Nanaimo  Trades  Association,  submits  O'BRIEN, 
the  following  in  that  l)ehalf  : — 

Ever  since  Confederation  the  Dominion  GoveiTiment  have  endeavored 
to  infuse  into  the  people  a  national  sentiment.  In  pursuance  of  that 
laudable  purpose  the  national  or  protective  policy  was  introduced  in  1878- 
79.  The  avowed  object  of  that  policy  was  Canada  for  the  Canadians.  It 
was  designed  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor  and  secure  a  partial  monopoly 
of  the  Canadian  market  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
labor.  In  the  eastern  provinces  that  object  was  in  a  measure  attained. 
In  this  province  where  nature  has  done  so  much  to  encourage  manufac- 
turing and  so  very  little  to  encourage  agriculture  that  policy  should  have 
borne  good  fruit.  Coal  and  iron  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  inviting  the 
industry  of  iron  smelting.  At  Nanaimo  nature  has  done  so  much  towards  Resources  of  B.  C. 
the  construction  of  a  dry-dock  that  the  expenditure  of  ^50,000  would 
give  us  one  of  the  largest  docks  in  the  world,  and  we  have  every  facility 
for  ship-building.  Our  relations  with  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  manufacture  woolen  goods  and  sugar  at 
the  lowest  cost,  nevertheless  so  narrow-minded  and  sectional  has  been  the 
legislation  of  our  provincial  government  that  the  possibilities  above  referred 
to  have  been  rendered  impossible.  It  is  a  very  well  known  fact  that 
although  Vancouver  Island  has  been  prospected  in  every  direction  for 
coal  the  only  known  workable  oeams  yet  discovered  are  comprised  within 
the  railway  reserve — a  belt  of  land  twenty  miles  broad,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  Marcus  Smith,  C.  E.,  who  surveyed  the  route  in  1874,  180 
miles  long.  For  twelve  years  no  person  has  been  able  to  secure  an  acre  of 
this  reserve  on  any  pretence  whatever.  Had  it  been  opened  in  blocks  of 
5,000  acres,  subject  to  a  royalty,  ten  years  ago,  dozens  of  coal  mines  would 
now  be  in  operation,  the  price  of  coal  would  have  been  reduced  and  manu- 
facturing rendered  not  only  feasible,  but  in  a  manner  compulsory.  But 
the  int*»nt  of  Dominion  legislation  has  been  effectually  thwarted  by  the 
alienation  of  the  reserve  to  a  company  that  commenced  twelve  years  ago 
without  a  dollar  to  develop  200  acres  of  land,  and  when  coal  was  cheaper 
in  San  Francisco  than  now,  when  digging  cost  $1.25  per  ton  compared 
with  90  cents  now,  and  the  profits  have  been  so  large  that  the  principal 
shareholder  has  made  a  visible  fortune  of  $2,000,000.  The  consideration 
paid  for  this  enormous  monopoly  is  the  construction  of  a  railway  for  which 
not  one  valid  excuse  can  be  offered,  and  from  which  no  one  but  town  lot 
speculators  in  Victoria  will  reap  any  benefit. 
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Vancouver 
Idland  Ryi  Co. 
employing 
Chinese. 


Civilized  work- 
men cannot 
compete  with 
Chinese. 


It  is  just  now  that  this  corporation — the  Vancouver  Island  Railwa} 
Company — are  employing  Chinese  to  the  largest  extent  possible.  Having 
secured  the  possibility  of  competition,  enjoying  such  enormous  profits  fron 
the  exportation  of  coal  in  the  raw  state,  that  generations  must  elaps< 
before  they  will  be  compelled  to  create  a  home  consumption  for  their  coa 
by  engaging  in  manufacturing,  they  endeavor  to  extort  another  dollar  o 
profit  per  ton  by  employing  Chinese  railway  laborers  and  miners.  Thi 
we  contend  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Dominion  legislation. 

It  will  be  granted,  we  think,  that  a  healthy,  dignified,  intelligent  labor 
ing  class,  animated  by  patriotism  and  sympathy  with  the  general  welfan 
of  the  whole  Dominion,  eager  in  all  honorable  ways  to  better  their  con 
dition  and  elevate  the  general  status  of  the  nation,  is  desirable  and  i 
worth  protecting,  yet  this  class  of  men  can  now  never  become  employer 
of  labor  themselves,  because  the  resources  of  the  country  whicl 
they  would  have  developed  by  the  employment  of  labor  have  been  forevei 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  This  class  of  men,  of  whom  Nanaimo  possesses 
1,000,  are  constrained  to  remain  forever  in  the  subordinate  position  o: 
employees.  As  such  they  are  exposed  to  a  terrible  competition.  Cixiliza 
tion  has  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  live,  eat  and  clothe  them 
selves  in  a  certain  style,  that  they  should  marry  and  educate  their  chil 
dren,  that  they  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  politics  of  thei: 
country,  and  should  lay  up  a  few  dollars  for  their  maintenance  in  old  age- 
There  is  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  below  which  they  cannot  subsist.  Th 
Chinese  grow  rich  at  wages  below  that  minimum.  True,  they  live  upor 
food  and  in  habitations  that  would  kill  white  men  ;  true,  they  take  n 
interest  in  politics  and  have  no  sympathy  with  our  aspirations  ;  true,  the  - 
do  not  come  here  with  wives  and  children  and  become  Canadians  in  tha 
true  sense  of  the  word ;  true,  there  is  no  excuse  for  employing  them  i 
coal  mines  on  the  ground  that  the  small  profits  of  the  business  make  ■ 
necessary,  for  the  facts  belie  that  contention  ;  nevertheless  they  are  use?- 
as  a  foil  to  degrade  that  labor  which  is  the  source  of  all  prosperity,  and  t= 
further  increase  those  profits  that  have  become  so  large  that  our  vei— 
provincial  legislature  is  threatened  with  extinction  in  their  presence 
We  would  ask  that  the  further  importation  of  Chinese  labor  be  stopp^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  national  interests.  To  Ir 
consistent,  either  the  Chinese  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  immeii^ 
tracts  of  coal  lands  and  be  permitted  to  compete  with  our  capitalists,  or 
that  we  like  those  capitalists  should  be  placed  beyond  all  fear  of  com)>e 
tition  with  them.  If  things  are  permitted  to  go  on  as  they  are  now,  tlw 
system  will  be  reintroduced  ;  a  few  white  men  will  reign  over  a  conr 
munity  of  serfs,  and  that  class  of  people  who  have  carried  civilization  ove- 
the  whole  world,  have  wrung  liberty  out  of  despotism,  and  made  coit 
stitutional  Government  possible,  will  be  driven  gradually  but  surely  ou^ 
of  the  country.  As  nationalists,  as  protectionists,  as  British  Columbians 
who  have  always  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Vancouver  Islan* 
Railway,  as  Canadians,  we  appeal  to  the  Dominion  to  extend  to  thp 
30,000  inhabitants  who  are  not  protected,  the  same  protection  that  has 
been  granted  to  the  Vancouver  Island  Railway  Company  —  protection 
from  Chinese  competition. 


Chinese  degrade 
labor. 


Further  importa- 
tion of  Chinese 
should  be  stopped. 


Anfflo-Saxon  will 
be  oriven  out  of 
the  country. 


Laborer  should  be 
protected  from 
Chinese  competi- 
tion. 


On  behalf  of  the  Nanaimo  Trades'  Association. 


Robert  O'Briek,  President. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Portland,  August  28th,  1884. 

^LBON  Bennett,  formerly  of  Toronto,  contractor  for  the  Cascade  divi- 
sion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  examined  : 

^  Do  you  employ  many  Chinese  ? — A.  Not  as  many  as  white  laborers.  Two  chinamen 
«  employ  Chinese  because  we  are  at  present  shoving  things,  just  because  white  man. 

need  them.     I  prefer  white  labor  if  I  can  get  it.      I  am  partial  to 
inavian  labor  if  that  can  \ye  got.     Two  Chinamen  are  worth  about 

white  man. 


Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  Chinamen  ? — A.  Eighty  cents  a  day,  and  soc.  a  day  paid  U) 
^l^^y  furnish  themselves  with  board  and  tents.  they  board  and 

tent  themselves. 

<}.   And  how  much  do  you   pay  the  white  laborer  1 — A.  Two  dollars  a  f2  a  day  and  tents 
,  and  I  furnish  tents  and  they  pay  their  own  board.  «f*^«"  ^  ^^*^«- 


Q.   Then  you  get  the  Chinaman  for  less  than  half  1 — A.  Yes  ;  but  we 
no  trade  from  them.     They  furnish  themselves  through  their  own 
ices  and  stores,  whereas  the  white  men  buy  their  provisions  and  clothing  ^^fj^^men*^^^ 
nn  us.     We  make  a  profit  on  that,  and  the  diflference  between  $2  a  day  cheaper  for  a 
the  white  man  and  eighty  cents  for  the  Chinaman  is  compensated  by  co^^^^^^tor. 
profits  on  that  trade  and  the  greater  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
Hite  man.     Half  the  number  of  white  men  is  cheaper  for  a  contractor 
^lian  double  the  amount  of  Chinamen.     They  have  not  much  endurance. 
en  that  do  not  eat,  they  cannot  endure. 

Q.   What  is  your  system  of  emplyoing  them  ?  Do  you  deal  individually 

it.h  them  ? — A.    No  :  we  hire  them  in  companies  or  eanes.     When  you  They  are  hired  in 

....  oo  ^    t/        iranflrs. 

them  in  gangs  you  cannot  individualize  them,  and  consequently  if  you 

ve  a  trouble  with  one  Chinaman  it  is  a  trouble  with  the  whole  gang.  On 

other  hand,  if  you  have  trouble  with  one  white  man  you  can  discharge 

^im  alone. 

Q.  We  have  been  told  that  if  a  Chinaman  was  not  satisfactory  he  was 

T»ointed  out  and  at  once  removed  1 — A.  Yes  ;    and  the  next  moment  he  is  Inconvenience 
^  .  '  of  this. 

another  gang. 


Q.  Is  there  anything  else  which  occurs  to  you  as  likely  to  prove  useful 
tA3  the  Commission  in  its  enquiry  1 — A.  The  Chinaman  is  of  no  earthly  ac-  SSSSre  en^ 
count  in  a  country.   If  you  employ  white  laborers  one  out  of  ten  settles  in  ployed  one  in  ton 
the  country.      We  find  this  in  Montana  where  we  employ  white  laborers 
altogether  ;  but  on  this  coast  where  Chinamen  are  employed  you  will  find 
500  miles  at  a  stretch  without  settlement  excepting  railroad  employees. 
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Huang  Sic  Chen,    who  put   in  a  statement   at    Victoria  being    here, 
was  examined  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Portland  ? — A.  About 
9,000.  Last  year  there  were  30,000,  but  21,000  have  gone  away  because 
the  railway  stopped  work. 

Q.  Where  have  they  gone  ? — A.  Some  to  San  Francisco  and  some  back 
to  China. 

Most  of  ^o  Q.  Do  the  Chinese  hold  a  great  deal  of  property  here  ? — A.  Most  of  the 

built  by  them-  Chinese  buildings  are  built  by  themselves.  The  land  cannot  be  purchased 
^^^®®'  from  the  white  man  here,  and  therefore  the  buildings  have  been  put  up  on 

long  leases. 

Chinese  treated  a        Q.  Are  the  Chinese  treated  better  in  Portland  than  in  San  Francisco  t 

PorUand  thwi  in     — A.  Yes,  a  little  better. 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  property  held  by  the  Chinese  in 
Portland  ? — A.  No,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Clothes  of  Mer-  Q.  What  are  the  principal  staples  of  trade  among  the  Chinese  here  ? — 

borere  mostly  A.  Most  of  them  come  from  China,  such  as  tea  and  rice.  The  clothes  of 
bought  in  U.  s.       merchants  and  laborers  are  mostly  bought  here.     Certain  kinds  of  dress 

come  from  China.     Such  a  dress  as  I  wear  [a  light  blue  silk]  comes  from 

China,  and  the  shoes. 

900 married  Q    How  many  women  are  here? — A.  About  300  married  women. 

women.  '' 

Q.  Are  there  any  prostitutes  ? — A.  About  fifty. 

Prostitutes.  Q.  Is  there  much  opium-smoking  here  1 — A.     Less  than  in  San  Fran- 

cisco.    Very  few  Chinese  gentlemen   smoke  opium.     Opium-smoking  is-J 
Opium-smoking,     not  as  injurious  as  drunkenness. 

Q.  Besides  working  on  the  railway  and  having  shops  of  merchandise, 
what  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Chinese  here  ? — A.   Fishing. 

5,000  Chinese  Q.  Fishing  ? — A.   I   mean  about  5,000   are  employed  in  the  trade  of  " 

serving^sEr         preserving  fish — fish  caught  by  the  whites.     The  Chinese  are  only  em- 
ployees of  the  white  fish  preservers. 

|20to|fl0amonth.       Q.  What  wages  do  the  Chinamen  so  employed  earn? — A.  From  $20  to 

$60  a  month  and  they  feed  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  accounted  for  5,000  out  of  the  9,000 ;  of  what  classes  are 
the  remaining  4,000  made  up  ?— A.  Cultivators  of  wheat. 

Q.  But  I  thought  you  said  they  lived  in  Portland  ? — A-  Most  of  those 
employed  in  fish  preserving  do  their  work  in  Astoria.  At  present  the 
whole  5,000  in  the  city  because  the  fish  works  have  stopped. 

Q.  Then  when  the  fish-preserving  works  were  going  there  could  not 
have  been  9,000  ?— A  No. 

Q.  You  say  4,000  are  engaged  in  husbandry  ;  are  there  4,000  besides 
these  to  add  to  the  5,000  in  order  to  make  up  the  9,000,  for  people  engaged 
in  husbandry  cannot  live  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  4,000  made  u|> 
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4Di  merchants,  mill  hands,  washermen,  cooks,  railway  laborers  near  the  city, 
-vegetable  cultivators,  pedlers,  some  are  servants  of  the  white  people  and 
$ome  are  laborers  who  go  to  and  fro  from  the  interior  to  here. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  were  30,000  Chinese  in  Portland,  you  must  30,000  Chinese 
faave  meant  in  this  state  ?— A.  Yes.  ^™  '"^  ^^'"^'*- 

Q.  And  now  I  gather  you  think  there  are  13,000  Chinese  in  the  state  ?  Now  only  13,000. 
A.    x  es. 


Q.  Has  there  been  any  such  movement  here  against  the  Chinese  as  in  No  such  move- 
n  Francisco  ? — A.  No,  not  like  San  Francisco.  Cheese  ai^ 

San  Francisco. 

Q.  But  has  there  been  any  movement  at  all? — A.  Very  little.  The 
is  because  most  of  them  in  San  Francisco  are  Irish,  and  they  do  not 
e  the  Chinese. 


Portland,  Oregon,  August  29th,  1884. 

KRTRUDE  Rathbun  (see  Appendix  D),  examined  :  RATHBUN. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Gertrude  Rathbun. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Portland  1 — A.  I  am. 

Q.   Are  you  the  only  white  person  employed  in  this  establishment,? —  ''^^S^^b^'^^ 
No  ;  there  is  one  other  young  lady  employed  here.  Chmese  mer-* 

chant. 

Q.   During  what  hours  in  the  day  do  you  work  ? — A.   I  come  at  nine  in 
e  morning  and  work  until  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  white  people? — A.  I  have  worked  in  two 
^^^hite  shops. 

Q.  Which  do  you  like  best  ? — A.  Well,  the  Chinese  pay  better,  and  are  Chinese  e™- 
^^>iuch  more  polite  than  Americans  would  be.     I  should  prefer  working  SMm^wh^*!^  and  ^ 
^^or  them  than  a  Jew  any  day.    It  is  just  as  good  working  for  them  as  for  ^I^Arae??^ 
'fche  ordinary  white  person.     They  are  perfectly  respectful,  much  more  employers. 
^han  Americans.     They  never  show  the  least  tendency  to  take  a  liberty. 
*Jhe  man  who  owns  this  shop  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  straightforward  ? — A.  Perfectly.    They  are  the  Very  honest. 
:K3i06t  honest  people  you  can  have  any  dealings  with. 


daptain  Cornelius,  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  of  police,  was  examined :       CORNELIUS. 

Q.  Are  you  the  next  in  command  to  the  chief  ? — A.  One  of  three  next 
in  command. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
population  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  law-abiding  population  ] — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  say,  no.  u^^^ijji 


CORNELIUS 
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In  petty  oflfences        Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  crime  among  the  Chinese  compared  with 
others.  that  among  other  classes,  taking  the  relative  numbers  into  account  ? — A. 

Well,  in  petty  offences,  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  much  in  the  majority 
to  any  other  class  ;  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  Chinese  who  are  not 
They  will  all  steal,  dishonest.     They  steal  when  they  get  a  show.     Another  thing  which  pre- 
vails among  the  Chinese,  nearly  all  their  women  are  prostitutes. 


iWO  prostitutes. 


Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     There  are  at  least 
three  hundred  ;  probably  not  over  four  or  five  legitimate  marriages. 


Furnish  nearly  Q.  If  the  criminality  among  them  is  as  you  describe,  you  ought  to  have 

businew^of  court.    *  good  many  criminals  ? — A.  The  court  records  will  show  that.     They 

furnish  nearly  half  the  criminal  business  to  the  courts.  They  buy  and 
sell  women  and  children,  and  they  are  governed  among  themselves  princi- 
pally by  their  own  laws. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  more  of  them  in  gaol  than  whites  1 — A.  No ;  because 
they  are  bailed  out  by  the  companies  to  which  they  belong,  unless  they 
are  very  bad  criminals.  They  hire  the  very  best  talent  we  have  in  the 
states  to  defend  them. 


Twelve  in  peni- 
tentiary. 


Governed  by 
their  own  laws. 


Q.  Yes,  but  to  have  a  man  tried  does  not  prove  he  is  a  criminal.  How 
many  have  you  in  goal  or  in  the  penitentiary  under  sentence  1 — A.  There 
are  none  in  the  city  gaol  at  present,  but  there  are  twelve  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  would  be  of  use  to  us  ? — A.  They 
bring  their  Chinese  customs  with  them,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws.  They  buy  women  and  sell  them,  just  as  they  do  at  home  in  China, 
and  they  settle  the  diflSculties  among  themselves  the  same  as  they  do  in 
China. 


HICKEY. 


Convicted  less 
criminals  to  the 
hundred  than 
among  any  other 
class  ;  but  there 
is  much  crime, 
only  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  convic- 
tion home. 


Wm.    Hickey,   police    officer    for    fifteen  years,  had  had  a  little  to  do- 
with  the  Chinese,  examined  : 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  regards  crime  ?  —  A.  There  are  less 
criminals  to  the  hundred  among  them  than  among  any  other  class  ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  as  much  crime  among  them.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  conviction  home  to  them.  First,  because  let  a  China- 
man commit  a  crime  and  run  in  among  his  countrymen,  none  of  them 
would  give  him  away.  Secondly,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  identification. 
I  believe  they  are  all  thieves,  all  except  the  merchants.  Anyway  they 
are  a  curse  to  the  country,  a  curse  to  the  laboring  classes,  because  they 
can  come  here  and  live  on  rice,  and  undersell  the  laborer  in  his  own 
market. 


BRENNAN.       A.  B.  Brennan,  examined  : 


Q.  What  is  your  name  1 — A.  A.  B.  Brennan. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  :  a  constable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How    long   have   you    been   a   constable? — A.  Going   on    sixteen 
years. 
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Q.  Are  you  brought  much  in  contact  with  Chinamen? — A.  Yes,  there 
are  a  good  many  on  my  beat. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Captain  Cornelius,  is  there  any-  Majority  use 
thing  which  occurs  to  you  to  add,  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us  in  ^^^"^^  ^  ^'''^^' 
our  enquiry  ? — A.  Only  this,  that  while  a  good  many  Chinamen  do  not 
use  opium  to  excess  the  majority  of  them  do.     There  are  a  great  many 
whites  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  who  use  it,  and    these   become 
degraded  worse  than  Chinamen.     Get  a  white  person  addicted  to  this 
vice  and  they  care  for  nothing,  society  or  anything  else  ;  they  will  even 
steal.     A  great  many  of  them  are  brought  in  here.     I  heard  you  ask,  a  ^yj^.^^  oDium 
moment  ago,  whether  drinking  whiskey  was  not  as  bad  as  opium.     But  it  smokers, 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Chinamen  do  not  drink.     The  Chinamen 
drink,  and  they  have  got  now  that  they  will  go  to  the  ordinary  saloons ;  (Chinamen  drink, 
and  at  their  own  saloons  they  have  big  dinners,  where  they  drink  a  great 
deal,  all  their  own  liquors,  wines  from  China.  I  have  seen  them  frequently 
pretty  well  on  ;  but  on  these  occasions  they  never  come  out.     If  they 
came  outside  they  would  have  been  sent  in.     The  other  night  at  a  white 
r^taurant  on  Fourth  and  Oak  streets  I  saw  two  Chinamen  and  two  Chi- 
nese women  in  there.     This  was  something  very  unusual. 

Q.   Do  you  know  how   many   Chinese  prostitutes  are  here? — A.   No,  There  are  Chinese 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  number  is  large.     There  are  a  lot  of  loafers  among  *^?"  ^S^it^® 
these  Chinamen  who  buy  these  women  and  live  on  their  prostitution,  uon  of  women. 
This  has  been  proved  in  court.     They  were  useful  in  building  the  rail- 
way, but  outside  of  that,  they  have  been  no  benefit  to  this  country. 


A  B.  Slanson,  examined:  •  SLANSON. 

Q.  Mr.  Slanson,  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  press  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  Oregonian, 

Q.   Is  that  the  leading  paper  here  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  in  Portland  ? — A.  A  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  Have  your  duties  led  you  to  observe  the  conduct  and  character  of  Chinese  useful  in 
the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes.  I  am  the  regular  court  reporter  of  the  paper.    In  opening  up  the 
opening  up  the  country  they  were  probably  of  great  value  to  the  railroads. 
At  that  time  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  have  supplied 
their  place. 

Q.   What  do  you  think  of  them  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  ? —  Their  presence 
A.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  business  as  labor  contractors  and  clearing  up  moral^  detrimen* 
the  country,  and  they  deal  quite  largely  in  various  staples.     Some  very 
wealthy  merchants  here  who  do  a  large  trade.     But  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  their  presence  here  is  detrimental.     There  is  nothing  in  their 
maimer  of  living  to  encourage  morality  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
quite  the  other  way.  They  will  steal  whenever  they  get  a  chance,  and  are  u^^  q,^  old-time 
very  much  like  the  old-time  down-South  nesroes  from  a  police  point  of  down-South 
view.  They  are  very  often  in  court.  In  fact  they  furnish  the  heavy  business 
of  the  court  in  petty  crimes :  larceny  and  fighting  among  themselves. 
Only  the  other  day  a  man  struck  another  with  a  hatchet     The  company 
sentenced  the  man  to  be  killed,  and  they  sent  an  assassin  and  had  him 
killed.     Only  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  murder  among  them.     The  man 
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is  now  in  the  county  jail.  There  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  hanged  because 
the  evidence  is  strong.  They  are  unscrupulous  in  their  manner  of  dealing 
out  revenge. 


Unscrupulous  in 
their  reven^. 


Effect  of  restrict- 
ive legislation 
good. 


Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Restriction 
Act  ? — A.  It  has  been  a  good  thing. 


White  labor  Q.  But  you   would   not  drive  those  that  are  here  out,  would  you  ? — 

butfor^r  ^*"'*  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  see  why  they  are  much  good.    I  think 
Chinese.  now  white  labor  would  be  here  if  not  for  the  Chinese  ^.nd  certainly  they 

would  be  better  than  to  have  the  Chinaman. 


Public  opinion 
divided. 


Q.  What  is  the  public  feeling  regarding  them  in  Portland  ? — A.  There 
is  a  public  sentiment  against  them.  But  there  is  a  public  sentiment  for 
them.  I  think  there  are  more  against  them  than  for  them.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  against  the  Chinese.  The  recent  Chinese  Amendment  Act 
was  earnestly  supported  by  our  senators  and  representatives. 


Portland,  Oregon,  30th  August,  1884. 

KENNEDY.       JOSEPH    B.    KENNEDY,    waited  on    the    Commission    and   wished   to    be 

examined  : 

Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  is  your  business  ? — A.  A  property  holder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  landlord  ? — A.  Yes. 


A  landlord. 


Agitation 
unprincipled. 


Good  tenants. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Portland  ? — A.  Two  years ;  four  years 
in  the  state. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable dealings  with  Chinamen. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  say  ? — A.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  a 
very  wrong  and  unprincipled  agitation  is  being  got  up  against  them. 
They  are  very  good  people,  much  better  than  my  own  people.  They  have 
cleared  most  of  the  land.     They  are  honest  and  clean. 


those  of  Ante 
ricans 


Q.  Are  any   of   them  tenants  of  yours  ? — A.  Yes.      They  are  good 

tenants  and  clean,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  buildings,  and  punctual 

to  pay  their  debts — their  rents.  I  find  no  difficulty  with  them.     They  are 

Habits  better  than  ^^^U  industrious,  more  so  than  my  own  people — the  Americans.     Their 

*u        M  ._-_  habits  are  better  than  those  of  the  Americans.     There  is  not  so  much 

drunkenness.  All  they  want  is  to  learn  our  language  and  become  citizens 
of  t^is  country.  They  would  make  good  settlers.  They  have  built  our 
railroads.  I  hire  them,  and  they  are  very  attentive  and  do  their  work 
as  agreed  upon.  Their  moral  character  is' good.  They  are  not  as  profane 
as  the  Americans,  nor  so  much  inclined  to  theft  and  murder  and  robbery. 
In  fact  they  are  superior  morally  to  any  other  race  which  comes  to  this 
country,  excepting  in  education  and  learning  our  language. 

Q.  You  describe  them  as  perfect  paragons.  Do  they  not  quarrel  among 
themselves  ? — A.  They  are  not  so  quarrelsome  among  themselves  as  the 
American  people.  I  had  four  hundred  of  them  in  one  building,  and  there 
was  no  quarreling  to  speak  of  among  them ;  and  taking  into  account  their 


Moral  character 
grood. 


Not  80  quarrel- 
some as  Ame- 
ricans. 
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irabers   they  were  clean,  more  so  than  any  other  nation.     With  four 

indred  Americans  in  one  house  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  fighting 

id  gambling  and  drunkenness.     I  have  no  prejudice  against  people  on 

;count  of  color.    Simple  justice  is  what  I  ask  for  them,  and  if  it  was  any  Wants  justice. 

:her  people  I  would  speak  out  in  the  same  way.     I  think  that  any  one 

oming  to  this  country  should  have  the  same  right  as  another. 

Q.    Four  hundred  tenants  in  one  house  ought  to  pay  you  well  ? — A.  I 
Mive  said  they  pay  well. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  their  schools  1 — A.  I  have,  also  the  mission  schools.  Agitation  a 
rhey  are  anxious  to  learn  our  language  and  very  quick.  They  show  great  ^  *  *"^  * 
iptitude.  I  can  hardly  account  for  this  antipathy  to  them.  Everything 
$eems  to  be  in  their  favor.  Their  habits  are  good.  They  wish  to  do 
what  is  right.  It  is  all  political.  For  political  reasons  the  press  have 
^tated  against  them  and  disturbed  the  people.  I  think  if  they  had 
^otes  they  would  not  seek  to  get  control  of  the  government  as  other 
nationalities  do. 

Q.   Where  does  your  property  lie  ? — A.  On  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  ? — A.  No,  sir. 


12 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Abstract  op  Evidence  taken  before  a  Joint  Committee  composed  of 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  which  commenced  its  sittings  at  San 
Francisco,  October  18th,  1876. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1876,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  appointed  a 
x)inmittee  of  three  to  investigate  the  character,  extent  and  effect  of 
!^hinese  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  17  th  of  the  same  month  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
hree  of  its  members  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subsequently  the  two  special  committees  were  authorized  to  act  as  a 
oint  special  committee. 

This  Joint  Committee  visited  the  Pacific  coast  in  October,  1876,  and  ^^^^'"^ 
xamined  one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses.     The  plan  adopted  was  first  ^ 

0  examine  persons  "  opposed  to  the  unlimited  introduction  of  Chinese ; '' 
hen  to  hear  those  favorable  to  "  such  introduction,"  and  then  to  "  afford 
ime  for  witnesses  in  rebuttal." 

Ion.  Frank  McCoppin,  representing  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  McCOPPIN. 
in  the  course  of  an  argument  against  Chinese  immigration,  made  the 
following  statements  : —  . 

CTiina,  brought  so  near  to  America  by  steam,  contained  a  population  of 
00,000,000   souls.     If  encouraged,  the  Chinese  will  become    the  most 
ttigratory   on  the  face    of  the    globe.     They  do   not  assimilate.     They 
hreaten  to  overrun  the  Pacific  coast  ;  but  they  are  determined  to  return 
0  China.    They  have  no  desire  to  acquire  real  property  in  America.    The 
ssessed  value  of  all  the  real  property  in  California  was  $600,000,000 ;  but  Chinese  pav  loss: 
he  Chinese,  though  numerically  one-sixth  of  the  population,  do  not  own  to  ^^^^  i-^n  part 
xceed  $1,500,000  of  this  amount,  and  therefore  pay  less  than  one  tour  required  for  the 
undreth  part  of  the  revenue    required  to  support   the  government  of  ®^**^^  govemnient. 
he  state.     Chinese  population  of  California  is  1 1 6,000,  of  which  30,000 
i  domiciled  in  San  Francisco.  Of  these  only  five  or  six  hundred  are  women, 
lostly  occupants  of  forty  or  fifty  houses  of  prostitution.     These  women  prostitutes. 
re  sold  into  this  degrading  slavery.     Fifty  or  sixty   gambling  houses 
bnstantly  open  in  the  Chinese  quarter.     A  pretty  large  propqrtion  of  the  i^^ve  proportion 
lass  called  criminal  found  among  these  people.     Inhabitants  of  China-  of  criminals, 
own  governed  by  the  Six  Companies  rather  than  by  the  municipality, 
^rugal  and  requiring  little  the  Chinaman   can  undersell  the  European  undersell  the 
iborer.     A  portion  of  a  shplf  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  wide  serves  him  for  European 

bed  and  a  little  rice  suffices  for  his  food. 

^RANK  M.  PiXLEY,  representing  the  Municipality  of  San  Francisco,  in  PIXLEY. 
an  argument  against  Chinese  immigration,  stated  : 

The   Chinese   in   the   state  number  from   150,000  to    175,000.     The  JJj^il^^^nese 
Chinese  when  through  with  any  work  undertaken  outside  the  city  return  in  the  state  num- 

0  Chinatown,  and  in  the  winter  not  less  than  75,000  Chinese  residents  l^n^aoS.*^'^^ 

1  San  Francisco ;  in  the  summer,  30,000.     The  Chinese  are  atheists  and 
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Polygamy. 
ProsUtution. 
Testimony 
worthless. 

All  intend  to  go 
back  to  China. 


Dangerous  to 
white  population 
because  ther 
labor  so  well. 

Rate  of  wages. 


Chinese  laborer 
without  wife  or 
family. 


Chinamen  capable 
of  living  in  an 
overcrowded 
state. 


If  60,000  white 
laborers  took  the 
place  of  60^  Chi- 
nese, San  Fran- 
cisco would  have 
900,000  white 
people  to  extend 
Its  bounds  and  its 
business. 


Chinese  prevent 
immigration  of 
white  laborers. 

Sanitary  con- 
dition. 


Small-pox. 


Number  of  women 
in  California  and 
in  San  Francisco. 


Six  Companies. 


No  Chinaman 
until  he  is  free  on 
the  books  of  the 
company   to 
which  he  belongs 
can  leave  Cali- 
fomiiL 


heathens.  They  believe  in  Confucius  without  following  his  moral  precepts. 
Polygamy  and  prostitutrion  prevail.  Their  testimony  is  worthless,  and  the 
Chinese  prostitutes  corrupt  and  infect  the  young  white  boys.  The  men 
come  voluntarily  to  California  but  most  of  the  women,  i,e.,  the  prostitutes 
are  enslaved.  All  contemplate  returning  to  China.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  American  institutions.  They  are  expert  in  all  kinds  of 
light  labor.     Many  of  them  are  most  excellent  laborers. 

One  of  the  things  which  make  them  dangerous  to  the  white  laboring 
population  is  that  they  labor  so  well.  They  learn  trades  and  become 
manufacturers  and  drive  the  white  man  out  of  the  trade  he  established. 
Skilled  Chinese  labor  receives  from  50c.  to  $1  per  day ;  railroad  and 
tule  laborers,  from  60c.  to  $1  a  day  ;  farm  hands,  $1  a  day  ;  fruit- 
pickers,  $1.10  ;  all  boarding  themselves.  Chinese  labor  drives  the  white 
laborer  to  starvation.  The  white  laborer  requires  meat  and  bread  ;  the 
Chinaman  only  rice,  tea,  dried  fish  and  dessicated  vegetables.  The  food  of 
the  one  can  in  San  Francisco  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  a  day  ;  that  of 
the  other  will  cost  several  times  that  amount.  The  white  laborer,  as  a 
rule,  has  a  wife  and  family ;  the  Chinaman  is  an  adult  male  who  has  no 
wife,  no  family,  no  child.  The  white  married  laborer  requires  at  the 
least  two  rooms,  and  if  he  has  grown-up  children  another  room  at  least 
for  them,  and  if  the  children  are  of  different  sexes,  each  must  have  a 
separate  room.  Chinamen  would  throw  a  partition  through  a  large  room 
build  bunks  on  the  side,  and  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  would  cook  in  a 
brazier  not  bigger  than  a  spittoon.  One  hundred  of  them  would  live  in 
this  room,  while  the  poorest  Christian  familly  of  five  in  the  state  would 
think  themselves  cramped  in  double  the  space.  Sixty  thousand  people 
live  in  six  or  seven  blocks  of  this  city.  If  sixty  thousand  white  laborers 
took  their  place,  San  Francisco,  instead  of  60,000  Chinamen,  would  have 
300,000  white  people  to  extend  the  city  and  stimulate  business.  The 
Chinese  have  no  duties  to  the  state.  They  do  not  act  as  jurymen  ;  they 
cannot  be  called  out  to  quell  a  riot ;  in  case  of  war  they  would  supply  no 
soldiers  ;  they  buy  but  little  property  ;  pay  but  a  small  amount  of  taxes  ; 
and  so  live  that  they  pay  but  little  rent. 

The  Chinese  prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor  to  the  Pacific 
coast  both  from  the  eastern  states  and  from  Europe. 

Independent  testimony  of  the  highest  authority  proved  that  in  China 
and  in  California  the  Chinese  are  not  a  cleanly  people.  Their  sanitary 
condition  is  bad  ;  they  introduced  the  small  pox  into  San  Francisco  ;  and 
only  for  the  climate  it  would  drive  the  whites  into  the  sea.  Vaccination 
they  do  not  believe  in ;  but  they  inoculate  ;  inoculation  is  compulsory  in 
China. 

They  come  mainly  from  Canton,  the  port  of  which  is  the  English 
sailing  port  of  Hong  Kong. 

He  believed  he  could  show  there  was  not  in  the  entire  state  a  Chinese 
family  as  Americans  understood  the  sacred  relation. 

About  4,000  Chinese  women  in  the  state  and  in  San  Francisco  ;  from 
1,200  to  2,000  made  up  of  prostitutes,  or  concubines,  or  second  wives. 
The  prostitutes  are  held  in  bondage,  and  are  of  the  most  debased  and 
abandoned  kind. 

The  Six  Companies  are  voluntary  institutions  without  any  recognition 
under  American  law.  They  keep  immigrants,  taking  large  interest  for 
advances ;  they  arbitrate  and  settle  difficulties ;  they  have  secret  tribunals 
exercising  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.  When  a  Chinaman  is  a 
creditor  for  money  or  obligation  he  cannot  leave  the  state  of  California, 
except  by  consent  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  an  arrangement 
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existing  between  the  Six  Companies  and  the  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

that  no  Chinaman  is  to  be  passed  without  a  certificate  that  he  is  free  on 

the  books  of  the  companies. 

Mr.   Pixley  having  dwelt  on  the  religious  character  of    the  Chinese 

stated   that  he  would  show  the  balance  of  trade  as  between  China  and 

America  was  against  America. 

He  admitted  that  Chinese  labor  had  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  Chinese  labor  had 
11  J.     e  .     '  ^  j.t    '  •  jx*     contributed  to  the 

development  or  our  material   resources  ;  their  convenience  as  domestic  more  speedy 

servants  ;  nor  would  he  represent  the  Chinese  as  wanting  in  many  of  the  f^^?}?^^^^  **' 
essentials  of  good  citizens. 

"The  burden  of  our  accusation  against  them  is  that  they  come  in  con-  The indicuuent 
flict  with  our  labor  interests  ;  that  they  can  never  assimilate  with  us  ***  ****  "*        "^^' 
that  their  civilization  is  demoralizing  and  degrading  to  our  people ;  that 
they  degrade  and  dishonor  labor  "  ***  and  are  "  an  element  both  demor- 
alizing and  dangerous  to  the  community  within  which  it  exists." 

Mr.  Cameron  H.  King,  addressed  to  the  joint  committee  an  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  anti-coolie  clubs  of  San  Francisco.  He  briefly  went 
over  the  same  grounds  as  the  two  previous  speakers. 


F.  A.  Bee,  as  attorney  for  the  Six  Companies,  then  put  the  other  side  of  BEE. 
the  question  : 

Legislation  in  the  state  and  city  had  been  one  sided.     The  Chinamen  One-sidcd  icKisla- 
who  sold  vegetables  paid  a  tax  of  $10,  while  the  white  man  who  drove  his  ^***"' 
waggon  only  paid  $2.     The  China  laundryman  who  carried  the  clothes  to 
his  patrons  paid    fl5  (unless  he  was  right  in  supposing  this  had  been 
declared   illegal)   while  the  white  man  who  drove  the  laundry  waggon 
only  paid  $2.50. 

At  the  time  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  negotiated,  England  controlled  Trade  and  *"om- 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Orient.    The  American  merchant  orient. 
bought  the  bulk  of  his  teas  in  the   flnglish   market.     But  all  this  was 
being  changed.    The  Pacific  Railroad  had  been  built  ;  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident  had    been  brought  nearer  ;  and  were  they  now  going  to  close 
their  ports  to  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Orient  ? 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had  forced  the  present  relations 
(1876)  upon  the  Chinese  Government.  Under  the  treaty  the  Chinese 
immigrant  came,  and  the  riches  of  China  were  opened  up  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Were  they  willing  to  forego  these  advantages,  because 
150,000  honest  toilers  had  come  to  California? 

He  had  seen  the  Chinese  immigrants  stoned  from  the  time  they  left  Ill-treatment  of 
their  ships  until   they  reached  Chinatown.     He  had  seen  them  leaning  ^***"®*^- 
over  the  sides   of  the  waggon  with  their  scalps  cut   open.     No  police 
interfered.     In  portions  of  San  Francisco  no  Chinaman  dare  be   seen. 
The  Chinese  had  no  privileges. 

First  the  capitation  tax  of  $20  existed  for  two  years.   Next  the  Chinese  Chinese  unequally 
were  each  taxed  $5  a  month  for  mining.     The  tax  of  $5  a  month  levied  t"xed. 
on  all  foreign  miners  was,  as  a  rule,  collected  only  from  the  Chinese.  They 
have  been  taxed  for  landing  $10  and  taxed  for  shipping  to  their  homes 
the  bones  of  their  dead. 

Mr.  Bee  read  an  address  of  the  Six  Companies  to  the  American  public, 
dated  April  5th,  1876. 
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Without  the 
Chinese  the  crops 
could  not  be 
g^athcrod  in. 


With  Chinese 
cheap  labor  Cali- 
fornia can  com- 
pete with  the 
g^ranaries  of  the 
world. 

1,000,000  acres  of 
tule  lands  reclai- 
med by  Chinese. 

Five  Points  in 
New- York  worse 
than  any  China- 
town. 

j\mcrican  trade 
with  China. 


Chinese  labor  paid 
as  hif^h  as  white 
labor  in  the  F^ast. 


Up  to  1866,  $40,000.- 
000  a  year  sent 
east  to  buy  jfoods. 

Those  who 
denounced  thcni 
employ  them. 

Do  not  drink  and 
are  law-abiding. 


Address  of  Six 
CJompanies  to 
mayor  respecting 
rumor  that  the 
Chinese  quarter 
would  be  att^ickod 
by  a  mob. 


Significance  of  the 
queue. 

The  queue  ordi- 
nance. 


The  Chinese 
servant  held  the 
balance  of  power 
against  Bridget 
and  the  trades- 
unions. 

Cubic-air  law. 


A  blessing  to 
Chinamen  to  be 
sent  away  unless 
they  were  pro- 
tected. 


Mr.  Bee  went  on ;  Without  the  Chinese,  sufficient  labor  could  not  be 
had  to  gather  in  the  crops.  It  costs  fifteen  cents  for  white  labor  to  sack 
a  sack  of  potatoes.  A  Chinaman  does  this,  sews  them  up  and  puts  the 
sacks  in  a  pile  for  ten  cents.  The  poor  man  buys  his  potatoes  five  cents 
a  sack  cheaper  in  consequence.  By  Chinese  cheap  labor  Califomians  can 
compete  with  the  granaries  of  the  world.  A  million  acres  and  more  of 
swamp  and  tule  lands  had  \yeen  reclaimed  by  Chinamen  standing  up  to 
their  waists  in  soft  tule-marsh,  and  this  land  produces  seventy-five  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  white  man  could  not  be  found  to  go  into  that 
ditch.     The  white  boss  has  to  veil  his  face  for  the  mosquitos. 

The  Five  Points  in  New  York  was  more  of  a  cess-pool  of  disease  and  filth 
than  six  Chinatowns  like  that  in  San  Francisco.  The  frugality  and  thrift 
of  the  Chinamen  were  made  points  against  him. 

400,000  tons  (American)  engaged  in  Chinese  trade.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1876  there  was  sent  to  China  from  San  Francisco  other  than 
treasure  exports  to  the  value  of  $2,211,798. 

The  Chinase  laborer  insisted  on  as  much  as  was  paid  in  the  western 
states  to  a  laborer,  good  servants,  ingenious,  necessary  to  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  California.  Ten  years  before  1876,  $40,000,000  was  sent 
East  to  buy  commodities;  now  (1876)  owing  to  the  development  of 
manufactures  by  Chinese  cheap  labor  only  $20,000,000  sent  east.  A  large 
number  of  those  who  denounce  Chinese  labor  employ  Chinese  in  their 
houses.  No  Chinamen  come  under  contract  of  servile  labor.  The  Chinese 
are  hardy,  industrious  laborers.  They  have  but  few  vices  and  do  not 
drink.     They  respect  American  usages  and  laws. 

Mr.  Bee  tlien  read  an  appeal  from  the  Chinese  published  in  April, 
1876,  asking  for  the  protection  of  the  police.  In  this  appeal,  as  in  the 
address  to  the  American  people  referred  to  above,  a  willingness  is  ex- 
pressed to  see  tlie  treaty  repealed  or  modified. 

Mr.  Bee  also  read  an  address,  dated  April  5th,  1876,  from  the  Six  Com- 
panies to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  calling  his  attention  to  a  report  that 
the  Chinese  quarter  would  be  attacked  by  a  mob  ;  asking  for  protection, 
and  saying  that  failing  this,  should  the  attack  take  place,  they  had  not 
the  power,  even  if  they  htul  the  disposition,  to  prevent  their  countrymen 
selling  their  lives  a.s  dearly  as  possible. 

The  queue  designated  a  Chinaman  as  having  certain  religious  and  social 
claims,  and  to  lose  it  was  an  eternal  disgrace.  Mr.  Bee  denounced  the 
"queue  ordinance,"  which  brought  a  Chinaman  arrested  for  the  most 
trivial  offence  "under  the  scissors."  The  law,  Mr.  Bee  admitted,  ^^-as 
general — namely,  that  the  hair  be  cut  two  inches  from  the  head.  But 
then  the  white  man  had  no  queue.     The  law  was  aimed  at  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  ser\'ant  did  the  domestic  drudgery  of  75,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco.  He  holds  the  balance  of  power  against  Bridget, 
as  he  does  against  trades-unions. 

Under  the  cubic-air  ordinance  men  were  arrested,  forty  at  a  time,  for 
being  in  a  room  which  had  less  than  500  feet  of  cubic  air,  and  put  in  gaol 
where  they  had  not  200  feet.  In  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  April,  1876, 
the  Chinese  declared  their  willingness  to  see  Chinese  immigration  stopped. 
It  would  be  a  blessing  to  have  those  here  sent  away,  unless  they 
received  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  strong  feeling  against  the  Chi- 
nese was  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people. 


Chinese  lAbor  had  Mr.  Brooks  (on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Bee)  addressed  the  Committee, 
to  the  wealth  of  ^-^^  necessarily  touched  on  some  points  already  dealt  with.  Chinese 
California.  labor,   in  building  railroads  and    in  reclaiming   tule   lauds,  had    added 
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*289, 700,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.     The  Chinese  went  all  over  the 

land  and  made  it  habitable  ;  whereas  an  Irish  Catholic  servant  girl  would  Domestic  Mrvants 

not  go  beyond  the  sound  of  the  bells.     They  were  indispensable  to  the 

farmers.     The  anti-Chinese  sentiment  was  entirely  confined  to  the  Irish,  iriah  sentiment 

Mr.  Brooks  dwelt  further  on  the  need  of  the  Chinaman  to  develop  »«ainst  Chinese. 
California,  and  replied  to  the  charge  that  they  supplied  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  criminal  class.     He  denounced  the  cubic-air  law  as  par-  Cjibic-air  law. 
tially  administered  and  oppressive.     What  was  the  use  of  making  them 
pay  $10  a  piece  for  sleeping  in  a  place  where  they  chose  to  sleep,  a  thing 
which  hurt  nobody  ? 

Mr.  Pi.xLEY  pointed  out  that  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  had  widened  Not  desired  to 
the  issue.     He  and  his  friends  had  not  asked,  nor  had  public  opinion,  to  men  ft^m  th  * 
exclude  the  Chinese  then  in  California  from  all  the  rights  which  they  hiid  rights  they  had 
under  the  treaty.     Public  opinion  had  not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude 
■Chinese  from  coming.     What  they  aimed  at  was  that  Chinese  immigiu-  Chinese  immi- 
tion  should  be  regulated  and  restrained.     The  feeling  against  the  Chinese  gration  should  be 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Irish,  was  universal.     To  say  that  the  restricted. 
Chinese  had  been  stoned  and  bruised  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Bee  produced  four  books,  known  as  the  Four  Books,  the  Chinese 
classics,  and  which  stood  in  their  schools  as  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  readers  did  in  American  schools. 


WITNESSES. 

San  Francisco,  October  23rd,   1876. 

Frederick  F.   Low,    formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  California,  LOW. 
Collector  at  San  Francisco,  subsequently  Governor,  and  later  Minis- 
ter to  China,  where  he  resided  for  three  years  and  a  half,  after  which 
he  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined 

W^as  of  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  any  people  who  cannot  assimi-  Non-assimilation 
late,  amalgamate  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  government  and  its  **'  ^^'^inese. 
people  is  a  disadvantage.     To  prevent  such  immigration  was  only  possi- 
ble by  special  legislation  and  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  number  of 
passengers  in  a   vessel  coming  from  Europe  was  limited.     The  immigrants 
come  principally  from  the  province  of  Kwang  Tung  of  which  Canton  is  the 
capital,  embarking  from   the  free  port  of  Hong  Kong  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,   which    essablished    a  colony  on  the  Island  (namely,  Victoria). 
The  class  of  people  who  emigrate  from  this  port  are  chiefly  laborers  :  a 
few  merchants  being  the  exception.     A  "coolie"  in  China,  is  simply  a  "Coolie" defined. 
"  laborer"  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  as  applied  to  immigration  is  a  synonym 
for  contract  labor.     The  wages  of  this  class  in  Kwang  Tung  ranges  from 
<$3  to  $5  per  month. 

Respecting  female  immigrants  he  knows  nothing,  excepet  from  public 
report.  There  may  be  some  wives  of  merchants  who  come,  but  from 
inference  the  larger  portion,  nine-tenths  or  nineteen -twentieths,  are  prosti- 
tutes, brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  Prostitution  in  China  ^Prostitution. 
is  regarded  with  more  aversion  and  disgust  by  respectable  Chinese  than  it 
is,  if  possible,  by  Americans  or  Europeans  ;  but  with  the  common  class  of 
laborers  who  emigrate  there  is  a  looser  opinion  regarding  it.  A  graduate 
after  passing  his  examination,  and  before  he  can  fill  any  official  position. 


lias  to  prove  that  none  of  his  family,  for  so  many  removes,  has  ever  ■ 
guilty  of  being  a  public  prostitute. 

The  cuRtoni  of  miuTiage  in  China  is  that   parents  betroth  their  chi' 
as  aiilvantageously  as  possible,  the  children  taking  no  part  in  the  ni 
On  iirriving  at  a  proper  age  they  are  married.     After  a  man  is  marrit"  - 
is  allowed  to  take  other  wives,  perhaps  through  long  custom,  but  it  is  '■ 
'  in  the  nature  of  purchase  than  betrothal.     A  married  man  who  tnk- 
fancy  to  a  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  who  has  several  daughters,  pun  : 
her  by  giving  so  many  taels,  and  she  becomes  the  second,  third  or  fon 
wife,  but  subordinate  to  tlie  tirst,  on  his  simply  announcing  the  fact, 
children  of  all  being  legitimate.     The  taking  of  a  second  or  third  wife  ' 
not  affect  the  standing  of  a  man  in  society.     Male  children   are  ir 
desired  than  female,  it  being  considei'ed  an  imperative  duty  to  lui- 
son  to  perpetuate  tlie  name  and  raise  a  family.     In  thickly  poinii.- 
districts,  that  is  around  cities,  and  where  the  morals  of  a  certniii  cla.-- 
low,  there  is  very  little  hesitation  in  destroyuig  feniale  children  at  ■ 
birth,  it   having  a  sort  of  senii-oHiciul  sanction,  although  there  is  ■■^ 
against  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  which  mi;: 
regarded  as  a  code  of  morals.  On  this  has  been  engrafted  the  Buil 
faith  and  the  Tauist. 

The  Chinese  at  home  are  a  most  industrious  people,  all  kinds  of  '. 
being  respectable,  the  only  idle  cla-ss  being  the  officials.  They  enii^ 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  with  no  idea  of  remaining,  there  ' 
but  few  isolated  coses  of  any  permanently  settling  in  a  foreign  cou: 

__, The  government  of  China  does  not  expatriate  its  idle  or  venal  class,  ai,' 

^n  ™bj«tS'S  the  subject  of  emigration  is  indifferent. 

grntion.  If  Chinese  immigration  was  limited  or  cut  off  entirely  the  natural 

come  would  l>e  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  improve  its  np< 
tunity  to  try  and  limit  Americans  in  China  to  a  similar  degree. 

In  a  way  Americans  in  China  have  more  rights  than  Chinese  in  Amci 

They   are   not   subject  to  the   Chinese  Criminal    Code  or  laws,  bui 

American.      If  an  American  commits  a  civil  or  criminal  oSence  be  is 

rested  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  handed  over  to  the  consul  at 

nearest  port,  who  tries  him  and  sentences  him  under  American  lawi.    j 

is  one  reason  why  China  cannot  lie  opened  up  to  foreigners  as  this  Mu  i 

is  opened  up  to  the  Chinese. 

ComnuriBon  I"  discussing  the  subject  with  the  government,  witness  said  : 

b«iweeD  ihBposi-    you  not  open  up  your  country  and  let  foreigners  come  hereaodgo.aj 

thcVnlifldstwe"  and  do  what  they  choose  T  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  these  line     "* 

'"'"' tion  drawn  t  The  Chinese  and  all  other  people  come  to  o 

go  where  they  choose,  and  they  trade  and  traffic  and.p 

there  is  no  hanu  comes  of  it  :  the  government  is  JMtiir 

notaffectus."  Theprido  .-|.llr.l     -  \V1l,.ii  the  Chinese  j 

they  put  themselves  uiiil' I   i"iii  Liu-.  ,iiu(  if  they  offend^ 

or  your  customs,  you  pum   h  iluni       WIihil  you  coir 

law  book  under  your  anil-.  ,nLi|  uh.-ii  you  eoniu- 

Chinese  you  say:  'we  tli>  ui.i  know  you.'    Wf 

only  go  to  your  consuls  :>iiil  u^k  redress,     i* 

and  put  yourselves  undei  nur  lnws,  yop 

choose,  and  do  what  you  .  Iiu'ise." 

Americans  have  no  ri^lit  to  ' 

except  at  treaty  porta  ;  liut  ' 

pleasure  or  business  any«"h- 
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White  labor 
would  have 
been  slower  and 
more  expensive 
for  these  works. 


White  labor  and 
Chinese  labor. 


Union  Pacific 
constructed  by 
white  labor. 


Whites  stronger 
men.  but  Chinese 
<)uick  and  agile. 


The  Chinese 
immigration  must 
be  assisted. 


The  Six  Com- 
I>anies. 


the  larger  proportion  is  performed  by  Chinese,  because  it  is  useful  la}>or 
and  can  be  commanded  in  any  quantity.  In  reclaiming  tule  lands  it  is  useful : 
first,  the  labor  is  cheaper ;  secondly,  it  is  unhealthy  work,  and  they  are 
not  affected  by  malaria  as  Anglo-Saxons  are.  If  they  had  been  shut  up 
to  white  labor  it  would  have  taken  a  much  longer  time  to  build  these 
works.  They  could  not  have  got  the  lalior,  and  it  would  have  increased 
the  expense  very  much. 

Witness  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  when  the  Pacific  Railway  was 
in  course  of  construction  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra,  and  had  occasion  to  go 
upon  the  road  to  report.  Was  on  the  road  when  Chinese  labor  was  intro- 
duced ;  started  with  white  labor  and  came  to  a  stand  still.  Objection  was 
taken  by  the  foreman,  a  sharp  pushing  Irishman,  to  Chinese  labor.  The 
foreman  finally  consented  to  put  on  enough  Chinamen  to  fill  dump  carts, 
and  a  Chinaman  to  hold  a  drill,  while  white  men  drove  the  horses  and 
struck  the  drills.  Strobridge,  the  foreman,  saw  the  progress  made  by  the 
employment  of  Chinese,  and  in  less  than  six  months  they  had  Chinese 
doing  everything.  They  did  80  per  cent,  as  much  work  as  the  whites, 
and  were  paid  $31  a  month  and  boarded  themselves.  White  labor  was 
paid  $45  a  month  and  board  which  was  equal  to  $2  a  day. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  was  constructed  by  white  labor,  no  Chinese 
being  employed.  The  labor  market  was  inexhaustible,  if  inducement  in 
the  way  of  wages  was  offered.  The  employment  of  Chinese  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  a  question  of  economy,  and  getting  them  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  steady.  White  labor  could  have  been  brought 
from  the  east  by  Panama,  if  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way  of  wages 
had  been  offered.  Not  twenty  per  cent,  difference  between  Chinese  labor 
and  white  labor  by  the  day,  after  they  had  been  at  work  four  months. 
In  many  instances  Chinese  labor  is  worth  more  than  white,  but  in  hard, 
strong  labor,  which  requires  bone  and  sinew,  white  is  better  than  Chinese. 
The  whites  are  stronger  men,  but  in  many  farming  operations  the 
Chinese  can  do  as  much  because  they  are  quick  and  agile.  After  they 
learn  a  thing  they  will  do  it  over  again  with  greater  accuracy  and  preci- 
sion than  whites,  being  imitative  but  not  inventive.  Hop-picking,  straw- 
berry picking  and  work  of  that  kind  now  done  by  Chinese  might  open  an 
avenue  for  boys  unemployed.  There  may  be  unemployed  youthful  labor, 
but  it  comes  as  much  from  the  false  teaching  of  our  people  as  anything 
else.  When  parents  raise  a  boy,  they  think  he  must  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor, 
or  some  profession  that  does  not  require  manual  labor.  The  tendency  of 
servile  labor  is  to  prevent  white  competition  and  render  labor  dishonorable. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  Chinese  labor.  Boys  will  not  work  with  Chinese  ; 
they  consider  it  degrades  them. 

On  being  cross-examined,  witness  said  :  Chinese  labor  had  not  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  labor.  When  a  man  employs  Chinese 
labor  here  he  employs  it  as  free  labor.  No  similarity  between  Chinese 
labor  and  slave  labor. 

As  to  the  manner  by  which  the  Chinese  arrive  here,  from  witness's 
knowledge  of  them,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  class,  he  does  not 
think  it  possible  that  they  get  here  by  their  own  means ;  they  must 
come  here  by  somebody  advancing  them  the  means  to  pay  their  passage, 
they  working  it  out  after  they  get  here.  They  cannot  return  without  the 
l)ermission  of  the  Six  Companies,  nor  can  they  purchase  a  ticket  from  a 
stefionship  company  unless  they  bring  a  certificate  from  the  head  of  the 
Six  Companies  that  they  are  free  from  debt. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  them  is  not  a  written  one,  but  merely 
a   verbal   understanding ;  in   Other   words,   they   say  that    it   is   proper 


a 
more 
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for  a  Chinaman  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  leaves  the  country,  and  they 
want  to  see  his  debts  paid.  Chinamen  get  Jl  a  day  here  and  find  them- 
selves and  their  lodgings.  No  doubt  it  would  be  pretty  hard  work  for  a 
white  man  to  sustain  himself,  and  find  himself,  and  board  himself  and 
family,  in  this  city,  on  that  amount.  Where  simple  muscle  is  all  that  is  Where  it  is 
recjuired  the  Chinaman  can  beat  the  white  man,  considering  the  different  muscle,  the  China- 
standard  of  comfort,  but  where  brains  and  muscles  come  in  the  white  man  ™hltJ^borer! 
beats  the  Chinaman.  In  1867  the  cigar  industry  was  just  being  developed, 
and  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  had  commenced,  and  very  likely 
this  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  here,  in  1868,  1870,  1874  and  in 
1875,  11,000,  10,000,  16,000,  18,000  Chinese,  respectively.  In  a  way  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  labor  market 
as  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  against  the  importation  of  servile  labor 
govern  the  importation  of  immigrants  on  board  of  American  vessels,  but 
they  cannot  operate  in  Hong-Kong.  There,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  ship  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  coolies  for  California,  such  as 
are  sent  to  Peru. 

Chinese  labor  in  this  country  is  not  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  labor  Chinese  labor  in 
of  tlie  eastern  states.     No  Chinese  employed  on  public  buildings,  upon  cheap ascompared 
the  streets,  building  sewers,  or  any  municipal  works  of  the  city.     Saw  J^^the^Mt  ******^ 
only  one  drunken  Chinaman  in  his  life,  and  that  one  was  in  China.  A  very 
large  i)ercentage  read  and  write  a  little.     In  early  days  whites  had  come 
to  the  country  under  contract. 

Chinese  do  their  banking  business  by  draft  or  cheque,  and  export 
a  great  deal  of  merchandise  ;  buy  silver  and  ship  it  themselves  ;  borrow 
money  and  keep  accounts  at  the  banks.  But  for  them  it  is  doubtful  Very  little  "^an^- 
if  any  manufacturing  industry  would  have  been  here  ;  it  certainly  the  Chinese, 
would  have  l^een  small  as  compared  with  the  present.  The  very  fact 
of  their  being  here  and  their  labor  held  at  a  moderate  rate,  has  induced 
the  opening  of  manufactures,  and  perhaps  now,  or  shortly,  as  they 
can  get  apprentices  at  work,  Chinese  labor  can  be  dispensed  with. 
This  result  is  gradually  coming  about,  quite  a  percentage  of  the  manu- 
factories working  with  white  laborers.  The  Chinese  are  engaged  in  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  making  cigars,  making  cigar  boxes,  overalls,  and  miners' 
clothing,   besides  acting   amongst  the  more  moderate-living  cla.ss,   who 


cannot  afford  white  labor,  in  different  liousehold  capacities.  prev^  SSft?*^ 

It  is  possible  that   their    presence  here  has   a    tendency  to  prevent  labor  coming, 
white  immigration  from  the  east. 

In  the  year  1800  the  import  of  opium  into  China  from  India  was  4,000  Opium, 
chests  of  133  pounds  each  ;  in  1869,  85,000  chests  were  imported.  This 
includes  32,000  chests  smuggled  from  Hong-Kong  into  China,  and  53,000 
chests  actually  imported.  In  the  year  1800  the  domestic  production  of 
opium  was  nothing;  in  1869  the  estimated  production  was  75,000  chests, 
making  a  total  consumption  for  1869  of  160,000  chests,  21,000,000  Bbs., 
or  10,500  tons.  The  value  of  the  opium  imported  was  868,000,000,  equal 
to  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  tea  and  silk  exported. 
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San  Francisco,  October,  23rd,  1876. 

Thomas  H.  King,  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  ten  years  a  resident  of  China 
active  man  in  Consul's  Office  at  Hong  Kong,  assisted  and  aided  in 
placing  Chinese  on  board,  and  a  traveller  through  that  portion  of 
China  from  whence  these  immigrants  come,  sworn  and  examined  : 

All  Chinese  coolies  embark  at  Hong  Kong.  Have  superintended  the 
The  laws  of  the  examination  of  immigrants  to  comply  with  the  coolie  laws  of  the  United 
the^^nfuf s^ea?^  States  Government,  which  law  enables  the  Consul  to  exact  large  fees  from 
lings  with  every  coolie,  which  the  ships  pay,  and  requires  them  to  charge  more  charter, 

money.      The  Consul  also,  having  the  option,  can  make  obstacles    and 

compel    the   Chinese   to   pay   large   fees  to  remove.      The   consuls  also 

i*equire  many  conditions  from  ships  in  tl^e  shape  of  large  unofficial  fees, 

or  indirect  revenue,  which  makes  the  coolie-trade  to  California  a  very 

remunerative  one  for  consuls,  consequently  it  is  their  interest  to  continue 

Nearly  all  Call-      it;    and   especially    is   this   true  of  the  women.     Nearly  all,   with  the 

appear  to  be  Onder  exception  of  a  few  boys,  or  those  who  had   been  to  California  before, 

contract.  appeared  to  bte  under  contract,  seldom  knowing  the  purport  more  than 

that  they  were  going  for  three  or  tive  years,  for  as  many  dollars  per 
month,  to  labor  as  directed,  often  knowing  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for 
if  sick  and  sent  back  at  the  expiration  of  their  contract,  or  their  bodies  if 
dead,  but  otherwise  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  scared  if  any  one  intimated 
they  were  being  deceived.  Sometimes  they  refused  to  go  on  board  at 
Hong  Kong,  as  was  the  case  with  a  few  cargoes  a  few  years  ago  going  to 
New  Orleans,  when  they  nearly  all  jum|)ed  overboard  some  drowning  in 
the  harbor.  They  often  abscond  from  their  contractors  bringing  them  to 
Contracts.  Hong  Kong.     Have  often  seen  their  contracts,  and  had  them  translated. 

They  often  bear  the  seal  of  some  petty  Chinese  official  of  the  interior,  and 
state  that  their  relatives  or  friends  pledge  for  their  security,  and  that  the 
contract  will  be  kept  by  the  coolie;  contractor  advancing  money  to  be 
repaid  out  of  small  earnings  with  interest  often  as  high  as  five  per  cent, 
per  month,  and  that  pay  as  due  shall  be  given  or  remitted  to  China. 
Nearly  all  who  come  to  California  are  from  two  districts  near  the  city  of 
Canton — Sinong  and  Sinwai.  They  are  always  at  variance  and  often  fight. 
There  are  few  artisans  among  them,  they  being  mostly  ignorant  agricul- 
Mostly  laborers  of  tural  or  other  laborers  of  the  very  lowest  classes.  Most  of  those  who  are 
e  owes  class,     brought  here  come  to  supply  the  coolie-broker  or  contractor  who  hires 

them  out.  They  send  their  agents  to  China  to  pick  them  up,  with  credits 
to  disburse  their  exi)enses  and  advance  money  on  contracts.  Others  are 
largely  those  who,  earning  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars,  return 
to  China,  and  bring  in  proportion  to  their  means  bands  of  coolies  under 
contracts,  and  these  are  often  sub-let  to  Chinese  as  well  as  Americans  here. 
"  On  their  arrival  they  are  packed  like  hogs  to  such  companies,  having  his 
"  contract  vised,  and  commences  his  fees  to  insure  his  care  of  sick,  and 
"  return,  dead  or  alive,  but  not  his  pay  from  the  contractor,  but  that  he 
"  shall  fill  his  part,  if  able  to  comi>el  him,  the  coolies  to  do  it,  or  prevent 
"  his  return  until  he  does.  When  breaking  his  contract  the  companies' 
*'  spies  hound  him  to  prevent  his  return  to  China,  by  arranging  with  the 
**  steamship  company,  or  through  Chinese  in  the  steamship  company's 
"  employ,  to  prevent  his  getting  a  ticket,  and  if  obtained  by  others  for 
"  him  he  will  be  forcibly  stopped  on  the  day  of  sailing  by  the  large  force 
"  of  the  Six  Companies'  highbinders,  who  can  always  be  seen  guarding  them. 
Highbinders.  a  Highbinders  are  men   employed  by  these  companies  here  to  hoiuid  and 

"  spy  upon  these  Chinese,  and  pursue  them  if  they  do  not  comply  with 
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"  their  contract,  as  they  see  fit  to  judge  it."      According  to  newspaper 
reports  these  men  have  been  known  to  assassinate.      There  is  no   dis- 
tinguishing mark   upon  them  only  they  are  rather  better  dressed  than 
coolies.     All  sailing  vessels  to  China  have  conditions  in  their  charters  All  aaUing  vessels 
to  take  no  Chinese  but  those  supplied  by  the  companies.     All  coolies  dkions  to'take^no 
returning  to  China  complain   of    the  extortions,    deception,   and    arbi-  ^  *^*^^^b^  th*^^ 
trary  conduct    of   the    companies   here.     Of  late    the    companies   have  companies, 
made  a  reputation  by  modifying  the  contracts,  so  that  a  coolie  when 
successful  can  earn  higher  wages,  but  this  only  stimulates  him  to  greater 
dissipation,  so  that  he  is  still  kept  in  debt  to  the  contractor  or  in  his 
bondage.     No  force  is  used  in  bringing  them  to  this  country,  but  a  part 
of  them  come  very  unwillingly,  being  inveighled  here  by  these  Chinese 
contractors,  taking  the  objectionable  employment  of  a  voyage  as  a  means 
to  get  rid  of  debt  or  to  support  their  friends — to  better  their  condition  in 
China.     Pamphlets  containing  all  sorts  of  stories  are  circulated  by  con- 
tractors in  the  districts  where  the  coolies  are  obtained,  about  golden  times  Contractors  cir- 
and  chances  offering,  which  are  read  to  most  of  the  coolies  who  cannot  rJ^f^^^Jcwuntsof 
read.     From  observation  and  investigation  during  a  number  of  years  I  times  in  California 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  system  of  bondage  labor,  which  is  attested  by  the  *"   ®  ^^  ^^' 
mortality  among  them  by  dissipation  and  misery.     Although  the  condition 
of  the  coolies,  generally  speaking,  is  improved  over  that  in  their  own 
country,  it  is  nevertheless  a  competition  which  is  fatal  to  the  American  Chinese  competi- 
or  European  laborer,  and  but  few  contractors  and  companies,  and  those  only  ja^/*^'  ^  whit© 
who  supply  them  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  derive  any  further  benefit 
from  them.     Of  the  women  but  very  few,  rarely  any,  come  of  their  own 
will,  but  they  are  bought  in  China,  generally  from  brothels,  to  be  sold 
here  on  arrival,  or  held  by  importers^  in  brothels  here.     In  a  few  rare 
instances  there  are  some  who  send  to  China  direct  for  mistresses,  rather 
than  rely  on  the  limited  market  here.     The  coolie  women,  or  bawds,  make  Women, 
a  business  travelling  to  and  from  China  conducting  this  trade,  and  not- 
withstanding the  recent  outcry  against  it,  the  stream  continues  from  China 
nevertheless,  ind  Portland,  Oregon.     The  white  prostitutes  are  brought  prostitution, 
here  from  the  east  under  much  the  same  circumstances,   but  they  are 
more  or  less  free ;    but  these  are  so  many  chattels.     Many  are  kept  in 
slavish  life  and  they  often  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  men  or  women,  by 
purchase,  kept  in  debt  by  advances,  and  when  free  often  sell  themselves 
for  long  periods.     They  are  all  inveterate  gamblers.     As  passengers  on 
board  ship  they  are  dirty  in  their  habits ;  very  few  before  embarking  Dirty ;  nce ;  it<;h. 
but  have  lice  in  both  hair  and  clothes,  and  a  large  part  of  them  have  the 
itch.     Frequently  they  offer  to  embark  with  the  small-pox  and  venereal  small-pox ;  veno- 
diseases.     The  practice  on  ship-board  of  sodomy  and  pollution  is  common.  ^^  disease  ; 
They    seldom  use   alcoholic   drinks,  but  all  use  tobacco  ;   few  use  opium. 
Those    who   have   been   here   before   use   opium   and    alcoholic   drinks. 
Few  come  who  have  passed  thirty  years  of  age.     Contracts  and  bonds  are 
given  on  ship-board  for  their  gambling  debts,  contracted  on  the  way,  to 
the  contractors  or  to  some  man  who  will  file  his  claim  on  arrival.     Is 
convinced  that  no  others  come  here  except  from  the  districts  mentioned, 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Canton  and  the  island 
at  its  mouth,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.     This  section  ( "  Two  Population  of  the 
Kwang")  contains  many  millions,  in  fact  greater  than  the  population 
of   the    United    States,   the   population    of   the   city  of   Canton    alone 
being   greater  than   that   of    all   the   Pacfic   states.        "  The   principal 
"  reason   why   other   sections   of   China   do   not   come   here  is  the   en- 
^*  mity   and   the   cause  of  trouble  arising   between  the  two  sections  or 
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Chinese  dialects. 


Effect  of  restric- 
tion on  trade  and 
commerce. 


In  order  to  escape 
punishment  they 
Agree  to  emigrate. 


They  come  to 
make  money  and 
intend  to  return. 


Employments  in 
which  the  Chinese 
are  engaged. 


"  adjoining  counties,  as  now  here,  and  the  greater  ignorance  of  this 
"  country,  because  those  speak  a  different  dialect  from  the  other  sections 
"  of  China."  The  dialect  differs  almost  every  hundred  miles  ajjart  in 
China.  The  written  language  is  the  same,  but  the  words  differ.  The 
Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  from  China,  in  passing  through  herCy 
could  only  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Six  Companies  through  an 
interpreter.  He  could  not  talk  with  the  other  Chinese.  They  afterwards 
communicated  with  him  in  the  written  language.  The  official  language 
in  China  is  called  by  foreigners  the  mandarin  dialect,  court  language. 
They  communicate  with  the  lower  class  only  through  interpreters.  The 
European  and  American  residents  live  in  a  separate  section  from  the  Chi- 
nese at  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  only  a  few  of  the  Chinese  merchants  who 
deal  with  them  being  allowed  to  live  there.  As  to  the  effect  which  the 
stoppage  of  the  coolie-trade  would  have  on  our  commerce  there  is  but  little  or 
no  knowledge  outside  of  the  districts  they  come  from,  and  the  American 
in  China  is  only  known  for  buying  tea  and  silk,  and  selling  cotton  drilling 
and  cloths,  coal  oil,  and  gin-seng,  and  being  a  "  small  fightee  man."  The 
Chinese  say  that  the  American  in  China  oppresses  them  less,  fight  with 
them  less,  make  less  demonstration,  have  less  men-of-war,  less  naval 
forces  than  any  other  nation.  They  say  he  is  a  good  trader,  but  a  very 
"small  fightee  man."  Gin-seng  is  used  for  medicine.  Chinese  in  one  sec- 
tion are  not  tolerant  of  those  in  another.  If  the  information  respecting 
this  country  is  disseminated  further  it  will  be  of  no  consequence,  as  the 
immigration  from  other  sections  will  not  be  increased.  Those  here  cannot 
in  justice  to  our  own  requirements  be  summarily  disposed  of  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  rights.  Our  teas  and  silks  would  come  along  as  cheap  as  now, 
and  China  has  no  other  market  to  obtain  her  flour  and  shells.  A  large 
portion  of  the  traffic  and  trade  which  the  Chinese  have  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing here  and  paying  duties  is  largely  used  by  Americans,  which  is  shipped 
into  the  interior.  Diminishing  or  stopping  coolie  cargoes  would  be  more 
than  met  by  the  increased  freight  before  a  year  elapsed. 

Only  the  Six  Companies  know  how  many  Chinese  are  here.  To  avoid 
punishment  at  home  they  agree  to  come  here.  The  time  of  year  most 
active  in  contracting  for  them  by  coolie-brokers  is  during  the  winter 
months,  when  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  weighs  heaviest,  and  then 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May.  They  come  in 
greater  numbers  during  these  four  months  than  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Both 
sailing  ships  and  steamships  constantly  carry  from  twenty -five  per  cent,  to 
thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  law  allows,  the  steamers  carrying  them  on 
three  decks  when  the  law  allows  only  two  decks.  Steamers  limit  their  lug- 
gage but  not  sailing  vessels,  consequently  the  latter  bring  sometimes  ten- 
fold the  luggage,  which  is  but  cargo  smuggled  in  free  of  duty  for  the  coolie- 
brokers.  Frequently  opium,  and  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  and  often  native 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  brought  in  in  this  way.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence with  almost  every  vessel  when  searched  to  find  the  Chinese 
in  possession  of  opium.  They  come  to  earn  a  certain  sum  of  money 
and  return.  They  never  care  to  learn  our  customs  or  habits  or  follow 
them.  They  know  the  police  and  courts  punish  or  protect  them,  and 
that  the  use  of  money  by  the  employment  of  counsel  enables  them  often 
to  escape  punishment  and  to  commit  crime  with  greater  impunity.  They 
have  no  respect  for  oaths  ;  and  the  English  courts  in  Hong  Kong  never 
rely  on  them.  As  domestics  they  plod  along  in  drudgery  ;  they  are  not 
so  valuable  as  formerly.  Before,  many,  including  artisans',  occupations 
offered,  but  of  late  they  canvass  the  cities  as  tinkers,  chair  and  crockery 
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menders,  drive  carts,  and  act  as  hostlers  and  gardeners,  and  large  numbers 

are   pedlers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  provisions  imported  by  Chinese, 

such  as  rice  and  oil.     They  do  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Pacific  l>o  the  largest 

•      Dart  oi  the  work 
states,   carry  on  fisheries  of  the  inland  waters,  are  largely  employed  in  of  the  Pacific 

agricultural   pursuits,  often  are  proprietors  of  garden  and   fruit  farms,  coast. 

and    largely  engaged    in   gold    mining,  generally   working  out    poor    or 

abandoned  diggings  or  claims.     In  this  city   they  find  etnployment  in 

factories,   and   in  all    work   not    requiring  steam  power.     Learning  the  soon  set  up  for 

trades  they  soon  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  craft,  and   by  their  cheap 

mode  of  living  soon  control  such  industries  as  shoe  and  cigar-making  and 

other  kinds.     They  are  the  only  scavengers  of  the  city.      Of  late  they 

have  entered  into  trades  as  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  tinsmiths,  etc., 

keep  stores  of  their   own  and  sell    American  commodities.     It  applies 

more  to  this  city  than  to  the  interior.     Their  character  as  laborers  is  Labor  well  but 

plodding,  attentive  to  learn,  stimulated  by  hope  of  getting  a  bonus  or  ^^^^       ^  °     ^* 

higher  wages  which  is  generally  used  in  dissipation  and  vice.     Without 

tasks  they  are  slow,  indolent  and  careless,  requiring  constant  watching  ^^^  without  task 

are  slow  and 
and  urging.     They  will  only  imitate,  having  but  little  originality  or  judg-  indolent. 

ment  about  their  work,  and  will  evade  or  slight  work  with  or  without  a  Imitative, 
task.     Trades  they  learn,  and  Chinese  factory-work   is  hired  from  con-  ^gif ^^1!*'^ 
tractors  who  receive  the  money  for  them  and  govern  all  disputes,  the  con- 
tractors agreeing  to  furnish  a  given  number  of  men  or  boys.     Learning 
the  trades  at  the  expense  of  the  Americans  they  soon  go  to  work  for 
Chinese  or  on  co-operative  plans,  as  seen  by  the  many  small  factories  in 
the  city,  where  they  huddle  in  the  work  rooms,  eating  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  space  in   which  they  work,    under  or  above  ground,  in  filth  and 
disease.     As  domestics,  they  receive  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  Euro-  Pay  as  domestics, 
peans ;   as   hostlers    and    gardeners,  from  thirty  to  fifty   per   cent.  ;  as  iJIborere, 
agricultural  laborers,  twenty   to  thirty  per  cent.  ;  as  common   laborers,  artisans. 
fifty   to  sixty  per  cent.  ;  as  artisans,   from   fifty  per  cent,   and  upwards 
less ;  as  laundrymen  and  pedlers  they  earn  about  half  that  which  sup- 
ports white  labor  here.     The  labor  market  here  is  not  overstocked.     They 
are  fast  closing  upon  all    such  pursuits,  stopping  white  Europeans   or 
Americans  from  coming  here,  as  well  as  driving  out  those  who  have  come  white^immigra- 
and    have   been   engaged    for   many   years   past.     As   a    rule    of   those  ^^^  ^"^ifit*^*^  bo 
coming  here  out  of  every  800  some  740  show  distinct  marks  of  having  sman.pox 
had  the  small  pox  ;  on  going  Imck  there  is  a  greater  proportion  than  that, 
showing  that  a  great    many  of  them  must  have  had  it  here.     They   inoc- 
ulate for  small-pox  in  China.     They  frequently  die  of  it  here,  and  get  a 
burial  permit  and  are  buried,  without  any  one  knowing  anything  about  it. 
They  are  not  attended  by  any  physician.    Cases  are  common  in  China  jT^^^^^Jj"^ 
where  they  have  it  two  or  three  times.     Their  places  of  abode  are  filthy 
here  as  are  their  persons  ;  they  seldom  bathe.     A  majority  of  them  are 
afflicted  with  skin,  venereal,  and  similar  diseases  ;  but  their  condition  here 
is  above  their  condition  in  their  own  country.     They  have  no  regard  for 
sanitary  rules,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Canton  there  are  a  dozen  outlying  cities  and  villages,   including  the 
section  that  this  people  come  from,  besides  Macao,  Hong  Kong,  Swatow, 
Namoa,  Amoy,  Chinchew,  Hacitan,  Fuhchau,  Tamsuie,  and  Keelung  on 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  only  open  ports  there  ;  Nanking,  Cheichang, 
Ningpo,    Cheepo,    Yangchau,    Shanghai,    Suchau,    Hang-chau,    Chefoo, 
Nuchang,  Tien-tsin.     The  extremes  of  these  places  is  2,000  miles.     All 
these  places  were  visited  by  the  witness  who  saw  all  classes  from  man- 
darins  down,    and    penetrated    many    miles    into   the   interior   without 
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hindrance,  and  on  the  above  excursions  he  bases  his  statement  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Chinese.     The  Japanese  are  a  far  more  cleanly 
people. 
Family  life ;  Not  half  a  dozen  legitimate  families  can  be  found  in  the  Pacific  states 

among  the  Chinese.  Often  women  who  have  been  bought  bear  children, 
who  are  cared  for  and  treated  as  their  children,  care  being  bestowed  to 
raise  them,  especially  if  males.  The  companies  only  know  how  many 
Chinese  women  are  in  this  country  and  they  never  tell,  fearing  an  outcry. 
^ilnSi?^  tf  ^^^  ^®^  come  except  from  Chinese  brothels  or  raised  for  prostitution  in  China, 
business  in  China,  which  is  a  business  there.     On  arrival  they  are  sold  to  live  with  some  one 

man  in  the  city  or  the  interior  or  to  live  in  some  brothel  in  the  city.  As 
a  rule  they  are  young,  often  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  accompanied 
by  less  diseases  on  arrival  than  the  men,  but  mentally  they  are  very  weak, 
acting  like  slaves,  with  but  little  or  no  education.  The  bawds  often 
advance  money  to  prostitutes  in  China,  who  are  brought  under  contracts 
like  men,  all  of  which  passes  through  companies  here  the  same  as  men. 
Bought  and  sold  as  applied  to  women  means  for  periods  not  for  life,  yet 
their  contract  is  callcNi  a  "  Bill  of  Sale."  It  is  a  common  practice  in  China 
S^C^a  to  pur?^^  ^^^  foreigners  as  well  as  Chinese  to  purchase  them  and  get  a  bill  of  sale, 
chase  women.        Those  coming  here  are  for  periods,  it  being  more  advantageous  to  the 

owners,  urging  them  to  greater  efforts  for  gain  for  a  few  years,  only  to 
find  at  the  end  that  it  has  induced  dissipation  and  misery  and  deeper  in 
debt  and  bondage  than  ever.  The  small-footed  women  are  called  aristo- 
cratic, but  many  of  them  are  poor.  These  women  are  bought  and  sold 
by  bawds,  never  by  parents,  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  customary 
in  China  for  the  husband  to  pay  a  dowry  with  his  first  wife,  the  others 
being  handmaids  or  concubines,  all  matters  of  purchase. 
Origin  of  the  Six  Originally  the  companies  were  the  agents  of  Chinese  firms  of  Hong 
Companies.  Kong.     The  principals  there  were  Wo  Hang  and  Hing   Wa,    portrait 

painters  at  Hong  Kong  in  1850  and  1851,  who  conducted  it  many  years 
afterward.  They  were  the  principals  in  opening  the  passenger  trade  and 
sending  men  here  to  be  hired  out.  Afterwards  some  other  Chinese 
merchants  were  added,  and  they  requiring  that  some  agents  should  l»e 
here  to  collect  the  advances  on  contracts,  their  agents  banded  together  for 
mutual  protection  against  the  coolies  evading  their  agreements  and  to 
keep  others  out  of  the  business  ;  also  to  ensure  that  the  coolies  should  l>e 
returned,  dead  or  alive,  at  the  termination  of  his  contract,  and  to  give  them 
confidence  before  starting  from  China  that  so  important  a  part  would  be 
fulfilled  and  that  they  were  here  to  carry  it  out.  Having  these  Chinese 
to  supply  they  became  importers  for  them  and  all  kindred  commodities 
that  they  could  sell  to  Americans  ;  and  their  business  growing  with  their 
wealth,  they  became  a  power  to  hire  immigrants,  and  they  would 
intimidate,  overawe,  and  punish  secretly  the  ignorant  for  any  infrac- 
They  act  as  agents  ^ion  of  their  contracts.  They  also  wished  to  prevent  any  Chi- 
■and  go-betweens,    j^ese    coming    here   except   through   them.      They    act  as    go-betweens 

and  arbitrators  and  judges  between  the  Chinese,  and  punish  offences. 
They  collect  regular  fees  for  purposes  of  registration  and  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  attending  to  the  coolie  contracts  and  their 
enforcement,  but  they  never  guarantee  the  payment  to  the  coolie  by  the 
contractor.  They  are  supposed  to  defend  those  who  pass  through  their 
respective  companies  if  in  trouble.  They  are  the  medium  through  which 
the  coolies  remit  money  to  China,  profiting  greatly  thereby ;  they  also 
continue  to  largely  supply  coolies  with  goods  which  they  import  from 
China.  The  companies  are  tinns  not  corporations.  They  are  known  as 
the  Six  Companies  from  simply  having  banded  together  to  monopolize  the 
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iX)olie  traffic.     Their  source  of  profit  is  the  registration  fee,  the  contractor 
heing  the  party  paying  it^  the  coolies  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  it. 
For  this  fee  they  agree  to  see  the  Chinaman  returned  to  China  at  the  end 
of  his  contract ;  if  he  dies  to  return  his  bones  ;  to  look  after  him  if  he  is 
sick,  and  attend  to  his  interests  generally.  All  Chinese  here  can  understand  labor  contracts  are 
each  other.     The  companies  do  not  take  them  all  to  one  place.  If  a  man  JJJ^®  *"^  carried 
wants  to  hire  500  Chinamen  he  goes  to  the  head  of  one  of  these  companies 
and  contracts  for  so  many  men.     As  to  the  responsibility  of  these  com- 
panies and    the  American  contractor  to  see  the  laborers  paid,   witness 
knew  gentlemen    who    came    from    the   east    and    hired   fifty  or   sixty 
or   one   hundred    men  as   laundrymen,    and    when    they    got   east  they 
refused  to  comply  with  their  contract.    The  money  due  them  in  the  east 
was  supposed  always  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  here,  except  a  certain 
percentage  which  was  remitted.  When  they  refused  to  comply  with  their 
contract   there    was  no  means  by  which  they    could  get   their    money. 
In  some  instances  they  did  not  get  it,  the  American  claiming  a  violation 
of  the  contract,  and  they  did  not  know  enough  to  sue  for  their  services  on 
their  individual  account  for  work  which  they  had  done.    The  companies  do 
not  guarantee  the  coolie  that  he  shall  get  his  pay.    The  companies  become 
individual  firms  and  contractors.    As  a  mercantile  firm  they  would  make  a 
contract  and  pass  it  through  the  company  perhaps.  Merchants  advance  them 
their  provisions  and  the  Chinese  contractor  collects  the  pay  for  their  labor. 
The  Chinese  know  nothing  of   our  institutions,   except   the   prisons. 
They  do  not  know  or  care  about  citizenship,  only  to  evade  the  merest  not'hiiS  o?o\ir 
duties    or   burdens  of   it.      They    are    nearly   all   agricultural   or   other  ii^^titutions  except 
laborers,    rarely    artisans.       As    a    rule     they    are    ignorant,     slavish, 
submissive,     and    often    brutish    in   their     manners,    living    in    hovels, 
poorly  fed,    worse    clad,     over-worked,   profane    arid     immoral    in    the  gubmissive  *^ ^  *' 
extreme.     Very    few    people    that   witness   had    met   in    China,    except  mk^i^'  ill-fed, 
missionaries,  understood  the  Chinese  language.     Those  who  do  learn  the  immoral, 
language  are  more  from  the  northern  part  of  China,  such  as  Shanghai.    It 
is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  merchant  living  there  his  lifetime  to   learn  the 
language.     The  Chinese  have  no  conception  or  idea  of  free  government, 
or  the  right  of  an  individual  man  to  be  heard  and  be  a  part  of  same. 
They  are  a  slavish  people.     As  diplomats,  they  have  evaded,  whenever  Diploraacj. 
possible,  all  treaty  obligations  that  they  have   undertaken.     When  they 
agreed   to  hold    negotiations    at  Tien-tsin,  and    the  English  and  others  Treachery. 
were  going    up  for  that  purpose,  they  were  all  massacred  without  any 
warning.       When  W.  H.  Seward  stated  they  were  the  shrewdest  diplo- 
mats  he  ever  met,  witness  thinks  that  he  was  rather  too  old  and  infirm 
to  judge  and   properly  understand  the  question.     Res[)ecting  their  pro- 
fanity,   not  knowing  the  language,  could  not   say   whether  they  swear 
much  ;  but  there  were  commonly-known  vulgar  expressions  and  profane  vul- 
garity which  were  the  first  things  acquired,  more  especially  in  intercourse 
with  them  commercially.     They  swear  in  the  English  courts  at  Hong  TlieirChriatianltj- 
Kong.     There  are  many  professing  Chrstianity,  but  not  one  in  a  thousand 
is  sincere,  missionaries  themselves  declaring  that  they  do    not    believe 
them  sincere.     Does  not  know  whether  the  Chinese  residents  of  Hong 
Kong  become  British  subjects  under  the  naturalization  law,  but  there  are 
certain  terms  provided  by  British  law  which  entitle  them  to  protection. 
When  they  visit  Canton  and  are  arrested  for  some  offence  previously  com-  status  of  Chinese 
mitted,  or  for  some  debt,  the  English  Consul  at  Canton  generally  succeeds  koi^.****  °'  ^^"^ 
in  getting  them  released  if  they  are  residents  of  Hong  Kong.    There  is  nn 
l^islative  body  at  Hong  Kong ;  it  is  a  crown  colony,  and  no  municipal 
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elective  bodies.  The  value  of  human  life  in  Chinese  eyes  is  very  low.  They  an^ 
cruel,  selfish,  and  ungrateful ;  liars  and  dishonest  in  the  extreme,  the  only 
exception  being  where  it  is  against  their  interest.  They  hoard  and  bury 
money  in  fear  of  officials  and  i)ersecutors  among  themselves  and  of 
thieves.  Their  mode  of  punishment  is  of  a  summary  kind,  cruel  and 
barbarous.  They  have  no  long  imprisonments,  except  to  com])e]  money 
payments.  They  treat  their  women  Iwuiiy,  and  place  them  in  a  very  low 
scale.  As  to  gamblers,  his  knowledge  obtained  by  going  through  a  Chinese 
city  and  seeing  at  almost  every  short  distance  open  gambling  houses  ;  saw 
them  going  on  with  their  gambling  in  Chinatown  here  much  the  .same 
as  in  China,  although  it  is  said  the  |X)lice  are  very  strict  against  it.  In 
Hong  Kong  the  authorities  license  gambling  houses  for  Chinese  alone,  and 
do  not  allow  foreigners  to  go  into  them  ;  but  in  Chinese  [>laces,  in  the 
open  market,  gamblers'  tables  meet  you  at  almost  every  turn.  Respecting 
prostitution,  witness  does  not  know  of  any  street- walking  here  among 
Chinese  prostitutes,  nor  did  he  ever  observe  them  in  China  soliciting  men 
on  the  streets;  here  they  solicit  them  out  of  the  windows  window- 
tapping.  Along  the  water-front  of  the  city  of  Canton  they  have  large 
boats  or  vessels,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  long  and  half  as  broad.  They  are 
flat  boats,  upon  which  are  built  most  gorgeously  fitted-up  houses  of  one  or 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  which  are  called  "flower  boats."  They  con- 
tain sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  prostitutes,  and  are  places  of  resort. 
They  are  frequently  taken  by  the  better  classes  up  and  down  the  river 
upon  trips  of  debauch,  and  are  known  as  floating  brothels  ;  but  there  are 
also  on  shore  numberless  quantities  of  prostitutes.  Sodomy  is  a  habit. 
Sometimes  thirty  or  forty  boys  leaving  Hong  Kong  apparently  in  good 
health,  before  arriving  here  would  be  found  to  be  afflicted  about  the 
a/nii8  with  venereal  diseases,  and  on  questioning  the  Chinese  doctors  t^» 
disclose  what  it  was,  they  admitted  that  it  was  a  common  practice  anion^'- 
them. 

With  regard  to  their  care  for  life,  witness  never  heaixl  that  it  wjis  h 
merit  for  a  Chinaman  to  save  life,  and  never  heard  of  it  l>eing  i)ractised. 
Has  seen  Chinese  floating  by  in  the  water  or  clinging  to  the  wreck  and 
their  own  Iwats  |)ass  them  and  go  to  the  wreck  to  get  plunder.  In  1 859, 
went  to  the  rescue  of  ftn  American  ship,  the  Vaiicotiver^  in  the  Shanghai 
River ;  found  around  vessels  known  to  l)e  plying  for  hire  and  carr^'ini; 
cargo  as  their  vocation;  had  to  open  a  battery  on  them  to  drive  them  ofl*: 
they  had  driven  the  crew  off*  and  taken  |)ossession  and  were  plundering 
her.  In  another  case,  the  wreck  of  the  Lucky  SUir^  Captain  Nelson,  on 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  they  not  only  plundered  the  vessel  and  robljed 
the  crew,  but  they  stripi)ed  the  captain  and  his  wife  and  marched 
them  many  miles  naked.  Does  not  think  the  Chinese  imperial 
authorities  have  the  j>ower  to  protect  foreigners  who  travel  into  the 
interior  from  assaults  and  indignities;  nor  does  he  think  they  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  treaties  with  the  ea.stem  |)owers  in  the  outlying  pro- 
vinces. Very  little  is  known  at  the  court  of  the  doings  of  foreigners.  In 
China,  as  a  rule,  very  few  are  educated  l)eyond  a  few  characters,  and  sel- 
dom without  the  aid  of  a  scribe  are  they  able  to  read,  much  le.ss  make 
out  their  contracts  ;  when  made  they  take  every  advantage  and  commit 
every  wrong  under  it.  To  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  here,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
witness  observes  that  the  companies  here  have  more  credit  in  this  respect 
and  among  this  community  than  their  principals  have  in  China,  for  one 
of  their  largest  principals  at  Hong  Kong,  Wo  Hang,  is  not  able  to  make 
a  charter,  and  he  is  considered  so  wanting  in  faith  that  he  would  not  be 
trusted.     The  contract  made  with  the  coolies  that   leave  Macao  for  labor 
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in  Cuba  or  Peru  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  contract  made  with  the  coolies  f 'JJ^a^Hndl^jni^*^ 
that  leave  Hong  Kong  for  California,  only  made  by  a  Peruvian  or  Cuban 
agent  instead  of  with  a  Chinaman.  There  is  a  treaty  between  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  Peru  by  which  they  carry  on  the  coolie  trade,  also  with 
the  United  States.  A  coolie  can  be  brought  here  by  stating  at  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  at  Hong  Kong  that  he  enters  into  his  contract  voluntarily. 
In  the  case  of  coolies  going  to  Peru  or  to  Cuba,  their  ships  are  fitted 
as  prisons,  with  bars  and  grates,  the  same  as  slave-ships  were  fitted, 
and  with  much  larger  crews.  There  are  never  only  a  certain  number 
allowed  on  deck,  and  they  are  treated  with  all  the  surveillance  as  if  they 
were  prisoners.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  them,  when  opportunity 
offers,  to  take  the  ships  and  destroy  them  and  escape  from  their  bond- 
age. The  coolies  say  they  go  in  these  ships  voluntarily.  The  shipment 
of  coolies  to  Peru  has  since  been  stopped,  as  it  was  found  out  to  be  slave- 
labor,  and  when  runners  or  pimps  were  caught  in  Canton  inveighling 
them  away  they  were  decapitated  by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  engaging 
in  the  coolie  traffic.  There  is  no  coolie  traffic  in  this  form  carried  on  be- 
tween this  port  and  any  ports  in  China.  The  coolie  agrees  to  come  here 
and  work  for  a  certain  period  for  a  certain  rate  of  wages — J3  to  $5  per 
month,  very  seldom  more  than  that.  Very  few  who  come  here  have 
families.  They  come  here  to  work  to  pay  debts  of  a  doubtful  character 
contracted  at  home. 

San  Francisco,  October  24th,  1876. 

Respecting   small-footed  women,  as  a   rule   small  feet  are  a   sign  of  Woraen^ 
their  being  of  a  higher  class  ;  yet  a  considerable  number  are  seen  in  their 
brothels,  and  among  them  the  very  lowest  classes  of  street  laborers  and  beg- 
gars.    [Witness  here  produced  photographs  taken  in  China  showing  that 
the  small-footed  women  as  well  as  the  large-footed  ones  are  so  engaged.] 
The  people  coming  here  are  not  as  fair  representatives  of  quiet  and  order 
as  could  be  had  from  other  sections  of  China.  Every  war  with  foreigner  has  ^'^^s*  emi|fratin(c 
arisen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  these  people  come  from.  Those  sec-    ^    *^^*  ^  t"*v»t. 
tions  have  exhibited  the  most  horrible  means  of  warfare,  such  as  attempting 
to  poison  the  whole  foreign  communities  of  Hong  Kong  during  the  last 
war.   From  these  districts  come,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  professional 
pirates  of  the  China  seas.     They  prey  upon  foreign  and   native  crafts 
alike,    and    frequently    plunder     places    along    their    own    coast.     The 
record    shows   that  nearly  all  foreign  vessels   attacked    or    captured   in 
China  have  been  attacked  by  the  people  of  these  districts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River.     In  fact  the  people  of  these  districts  furnish   largely  Canton  district 
the  brothels  and  the  banditti  to  other  ports  on  the  China  cofist,  the  men  Jf[ttrand  pr^^ 
being   dreaded  wherever  they  go.     Some  of  these  pirates  come    to    this  ^'^"^s  for  other 
country.   Here  is  one  of  the  worst  of  their  pirates  [producing  photograph]  ^  ^*'^' 
belonging  to  that  class.    He  came  here.    Have  known  him  for  a  long  time 
as  a  pirate.     Here  are  also  photographs  of  that  class  of  people  among 
them.     The  riots  at  Tien-tsin  originated  in  Canton. 

The  principals  of  the  Six  Companies  are  at  Hong  Kong  where  messages 
were  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  to  stop  immigration. 
It  is  called  a  hospital.  It  is  also  known  as  a  secret  league  of  the  Chinese 
in  a  British  colony,  composed  largely  of  Chinese  engaged  in  the  coolie 
traffic,  as  well  as  of  members  of  the  Chinese  commercial  community  there, 
for  carrying  secret  measures  of  their  own  instead  of  through  the  lawful 
channels.     They  are  there  known  as  the  defenders  of  those  committing 
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crimes,  but  not  caring  for  the  helpless.  Knowledge  of  Six  Companies 
gained  from  long  and  patient  investigation  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
been  both  connected  with  them  here  and  at  Hong  Kong,  during  long 
voyages  at  sea,  and  reading  accounts  of  them  in  the  Hong  Kong  papers 
where  they  are  under  an  English  colony  and  an  English  government. 


'Chinese  in  the 
Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


The  Chinaman  in 
Siam. 


'Ohineac  contrac- 
XoTH  for  labor. 


Experiment  in  the 
southern  states. 


Contract  system. 


In  Jai>an. 


San  Francisco,  November  I8th,  1876. 

On  being  recalled  witness  said  :  The  Chinese  go  under  contract  with 
Chinese  as  coolies  to  the  "  Straits  Settlements"  the  same  as  here,  but  in 
far  larger  numbers,  and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  swarmed  over  those 
countries  that  they  not  only  mononplize  the  artisan  as  well  as  the  agricul- 
tural pursuits  there,  but  they  also  own,  manage,  and  conduct  nearly  all 
trades  and  mercantile  businesses,  as  well  as  most  of  the  large  fleets  of 
European  style,  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  trading  to  many  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  to  those  places  requires  a  large 
fleet  of  European  sailing  and  steam  vessels  to  convey  them  yearly.  Chinese 
junks  also  are  largely  employed  in  carrying  coolies  besides. 

In  Siam,  also,  the  Chinese  coolie  system  has  produced  to  the  native 
population  no  less  disastrous  results.  The  commerce  and  trade  of  all 
kinds,  with  but  little  exception,  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  the 
Siamese  into  the  hands  of  Chinese,  they  also  monopolizing  the  carrying 
trade  to  the  exclusion  of  natives. 

The  above  will  largely  apply  to  the  other  adjacent  countries,  as  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Luzon. 

Europeans  or  Americans  visiting  China  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Chinese  emigrants  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  them,  unless  through 
Chinese  contractors  ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  coolie  has  not  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Six  Companies  he  has  violated  his  contract. 
Several  years  since  the  cotton-growers  of  the  south  sent  their  deputies 
to  Hong  Kong,  who  after  many  months  there  endeavoring  to  make  con- 
tracts with  coolies  direct  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  at  last,  through  the  coolie- 
brokers,  obtained  a  few  ship-loads.  After  paying  them,  large  numbers 
deserted  the  vessel,  some  drowning  in  the  harbor  in  doing  so,  evidently 
never  intending  to  keep  their  contract,  or  any  contract,  when  not  bound 
to  do  so  by  the  fearful  penalties  to  which  they  are  said  to  l>e  liable  under 
their  system  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  it  is  carried  as  far  as  among 
themselves.  I  have  heard  that  for  no  other  reason  but  that  these  coolies 
would  not  keep  their  labor  contracts  after  arrival  at  New  Orleans  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated.  So  absolute  was  their  bondage  that  their 
labor  contracts  were  pledged  to  the  ship  for  their  conveyance.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Koopmanschap  state  that  all  his  engagements  with  the 
Chinese  were  much  of  that  nature  ;  he  could  not  rely  upon  them  ;  he 
could  not  engage  them  in  China  except  through  cocrtie  contractors. 

In  investigating  this  contract  system  I  have  found  that  a  large  portion 
of  them,  nearly  one-half,  who  come  here  are  under  contract  to  coolies 
gone  back  from  here,  who,  taking  the  result  of  their  labors,  three,  four, 
or  five  hundred  dollars,  are  enabled  to  go  to  China  and  there  hire  ten  or 
a  dozen  under  this  system  ;  and  the  ignorant  coolie  remains  in  a  state  of 
semi-slavery  for  the  years  of  his  bondage  and  at  low  rates. 

In  Japan,  although  for  many  years  after  the  opening  to  foi^eigners  to 
live  and  trade  there,  the  Chinese  were  not  allowed  except  as  ser- 
vants of  Europeans  or  Americans,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  wre&ting 
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from  foreigners,  who  surreptitiously  got  them  a  footing  in  the  country,  its  ^^^  ^  msetves 
foreign  import  and  export  trade  to  China  as  well  as  other  countries,  until  the  moet  afflnent 
now  it  is  conceded  the  Chinese  are   the  most   affluent  so  engaged  there,  jjf^nf^**  *" 
and  the  streets  of  their  largest  city  of  foreign  trade,  Yokohama,  is  ablaze 
with  their  business  sign-boards  at  every  turn. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  because  the  Chinese  merchant  has  any  i^w  stAndard  of 
superior  mercantile  ability  than  our  own ;  but  it  is  their  ability  to  bring  ^'""'  ^^' 
into  force  their  cheap  mode  of  living,  whereby  they  can  compete  or  afford 
to  transact  business  at  far  less  and  make  a  profit.  Their  presence  in  the 
countries  mentioned  has  not  had  the  effect  of  elevating  their  lower  classes, 
but  the  contrary  effect  on  their  better  classes,  as  our  manufacturers  are 
finding  out  now  to  their  cost. 

Chinese  competition  is  not  only  with  the  common  laborer,  but  it  is  also 
with  the  American  merchants.  The  Chinese  who  used  formerly  to  import 
through  American  firms  do  that  themselves,  owing  largely  to  competition. 


San  Francisco,  October  24th,  1876. 

John  L.  Meares,  physician  and  health  officer  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  ME  ARES, 
since  1st  of  May,  sworn  and  examined  : 

As  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
white  man,  not  being  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  heavy  labor. 

They  live  in  large  tenement  houses  many  of  which  are  unfit  entirely  for  sanitary. 
habitation,  and   ought  to  be  declared  so.     They  live  crowded   in  small 
rooms  without  ventilation,  and  as  they  often  have  diseases  of  a  contagious 
nature  they  are  exposed  to  it,  breathing  vitiated  air  all  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  epidemic  (small-pox)  which  has  been  prevailing  snmll-pox. 
since  the  24th  of  May,  seventy-four  deaths  have  been  reported  among 
the  Chinese.  When  they  die  of  small-pox  they  are  removed  to  Cooper's 
alley,  Bull  Run  alley,  or  some  other  place  of  deposit  for  their  dead.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  they  die.  On  this  account  their  houses 
cannot  be  disinfected,  and  they  are  a  perpetual  source  of  contagion. 
Occasionally  a  case  is  discovered  in  the  basement,  where  there  is  a  hall 
opening  upon  the  street ;  one  case  in  particular  I  found  of  a  Chinaman 
who  had  been  sick  for  fourteen  days  and  was  then  dying.  During  all  this 
time  the  poison  was  going  through  the  hall  to  the  street.  I  called  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Six  Companies  and  told  them  they  were  con- 
cealing cases  of  small-pox,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing. They  promised  they  would  correct  this,  and  reported  three  or  four 
cases  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but  stopped  from  that  time.  The  cause  smallpox  opidc- 
of  the  existing  contagion  of  small-pox  among  the  whites  can  be  JVJV  ^J^^  ^" 
traced  to  the  Chinese  quarter.  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
had  an  epidemic  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  concealment  of  these 
cases  in  Chinatown.  It  may  be  communicated  by  the  atmosphere  becom- 
ing infected,  or  through  clothing  taken  to  an  infected  house  for  wa.shing, 
remaining  there  two  or  three  days  and  absorbing  the  poison.  Where 
small-pox  becomes  epidemic  in  cities  where  no  Chinese  reside,  it  is  caused 
through  the  neglect  of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  east  the  disease  can 
be  sporadic  in  the  winter  and  only  occasionally  epidemic,  and  it  is  rarely 
epidemic  in  the  summer  time  ;  but  here  it  l)econies  epidemic  without  regard 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  entirely  different  from  yellow  fever,  for 
if  that  were  brought  here  it  would  die  out. 
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8irnUl-poJc. 


OvcrcTowdint^ 
and  fllth  in 
Chinese  quarter. 


Opi  uiu-8inokin^'. 


Inhiininnitv 


Overcrowding, 


Venereal  disease. 


^kMialled  leprosy 
result  of  con^ni- 
tal  syphilis. 


leprosy. 


In  fumigating  the  Chinese  quarter  by  order  of  the  city  govemnient  I 
found  the  condition  to  be  inconceivably  horrible.  I  found  these  people 
living  in  big  tenement  houses,  and  large  numbers  crowded  in  individual 
rooms  and  under  ground,  without  proper  ventilation,  with  bad  drainage, 
and  a  great  deal  of  tilth,  the  odors  from  which  were  horrible.  You  go 
into  a  room  which  was  originally  higher  than  this  room.  They  will 
have  bunks  all  around  ;  .sometimes  they  will  have  a  platform  in  one 
corner,  extending  over  one-fourth  of  it,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth,  and  numbers  of  them  will  sleep  on  that.  I  found  cases  of  small- 
pox concealed  in  places  like  that.  Found  one  case  in  a  box,  probably 
eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  in  a  comer  of  the  hall. 
I  supposed  it  was  a  cupboard,  a  place  to  keep  something  to  eat  or  clothing 
in.  They  will  not  tell  you  the  truth  about  these  things,  and  from  my  own 
observation,  taking  them  as  a  class,  you  cannot  believe  them  on  oath  when 
it  is  their  interest  to  lie  at  all.  Under  ground  they  live  in  bunks,  in  great 
tilth,  and  no  ventilation  at  all. 

I  cannot  tell  the  amount  of  opium-smoking  or  opium  cousumptioi^  but 
if  you  go  anywhere  in  the  Chinese  quarter  you  will  find  them  smoking 
opium.  In  smoking  opium  they  generally  lie  down  with  the  paste  and  a 
pipe  and  a  little  light  in  the  hand  with  which  they  touch  it  occasionally. 
Frequently  half  a  dozen  or  more  are  lying  about,  and  sometimes  you  will 
find  twenty  [)eople  smoking  together. 

I  have  never  seen  any  cla.ss  of  people  so  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of 
tlieir  fellow  creatures.     For  instance,  take  the  little  hospitals  in  Aleck 
alley  ;  you  will  find  there  small  rooms  horribly  filthy,  and  Chinamen  dying 
of  consumption  and  other  chronic  diseases,   lyintf  in  their  filth,  with  no 
person  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation.     They  will  lieg 
of  you  for  ijve  or  ten  cents  to  buy  sometliing  to  eat.     They  ask  for  bread 
and  if  you  hand  one  a  piece  of  stale  bread  he  will  devour  it.   They  appear 
to  Ik?  perishing  of  hunger  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  places  procured,  and 
run,  and  sustained   by  the.se  Six  Companies,  for  benevolent  purposes  as 
they  call  it.     Y(ju  may  go  into  one  of  these  hospitals  to-day  and  not  find 
a  sick  man  in  it,  ])ut  to-morrow  morning  there  will  l>e  three  dead  China- 
men there,  and  no  one  will  know  where  the v  came  from.  As  for  attendants 
I   have   never   seen   anybody  acting  as  such.     I  suppose  somebody  goes 
there  sometimes  and  does  something  for  them,  but  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
starved.     If  a  per.son  not  accustomed  to  those  things  opens  the  door  and 
goes  in,  it  almost   knocks   him  down,   the  odor  is  so  terrible.     It   is  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  indifferent   to  the  sufferings  of  their 
brethren.   I  have  never  seen  any  women  in  these  hospitals. 

Balconies,  roofs,  sheds  and  other  buildings  built  about  a  hou.se  are 
generally  utilized.  They  utilize  every  particio  of  room  they  can.  Fre- 
quently  I  find  bunks  to  sleep  in  in  places  of  that  sort.  The  cooking  is 
generally  done  in  a  kitchen,  principally  in  a  large  range,  all  using  it  in 
conmion.     I  have  never  seen  any  cooking  in  a  sleeping  room. 

Ther-e  is  a  large  amount  of  venereal  disease  among  them,  especially 
among  the  females.  The  so-called  leprosy  they  have  here  is  simply 
the  result  of  generations  of  syphilis,  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Some  months  ago  the  authorities  sent  back  to  China 
thirteen  leprous  cases.  I  know  of  two  other  cases  here.  The  con- 
dition of  the.se  leprous  persons  is  horrible  ;  some  of  them  with  their 
noses  eaten  off.  Leper  means  "  scaly.  "  It  first  commences  on  the 
extremities,  a  little  round,  circular  spot,  red  and  shining,  and  then  a  scale 
forms  on  that,  and  it  is  a  succession  of  scales  forming  and  dropping  off  all 
the  time,  and  after  a  while  another  adjoining  that,  and  so  on,  until  it 
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will  cover  the  whole  body.     I  have  seen  men  at  the  hospitals  like  that —  Leprosy, 
some  of  those  we  sent  back.     Their  feet  dropped  off  by  dry  gangrene,  and 
their  hands  were  wasted  and  attenuated,  and  their  finger  nails  dropped  off. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much,  if  a  man  had  con- 
nection with  a  leprous  woman  that  such  connection  would  produce  conta- 
gion or  cause  disease  to  the  individual.     As  an  evidence  of  this 'these 
leprous  cases  had  been  in.  hospital  for  years,  and  the  employees  in  contact 
with   it  constantly.     In    the  Sandwich   Islands    they    are    compelled    to  Leprosy  not 
isolate  cases  of  leprosy,  l)ecause  they  do  not  want  this  disease  transmitted  ^°"  ^*»o"8. 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  but  in  China  or  Honolulu  you  do  not 
find  white  people  afraid  of  taking  this  disease,  and  the  best  authorities 
say  that  it  is  not  contagious. 

Syphilis  appears  to  be  worse  with  the  Chinamen  because  they  are  not  Hyphilla. 
treated  for  it,  and  it  is  handed  down  from  one  genei-ation  to  another,  until 
it  assumes  a  tertiary  form  and  presents  a  horrible  appearance  ;  but  the 
primary  syphilis  which  people  contract   I  do  not  believe  is  any  worse  in 
Chinamen  than  in  the  white  man  or  negi-o. 

Opium-smoking  I  should  say  was  very  general.  I  do  not  think  it  is  Opium-sniokinir* 
any  worse  than  excessive  drinking,  but  excess  in  opium-smoking  will 
degrade  more  rapidly  than  excess  in  drinking.  I  think  opium-smoking 
in  Chinatown  is  better  for  us  than  drinking  alcohol,  for  if  they  drank 
Uquor  to  excess  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  us.  When  they 
smoke  opium  they  are  inoffensive,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

There  have  been  202  deaths  among  the  whites  from  small-pox,  and  up  Smallpox, 
to  this  time,  since  the  19th  May,  there  have  been  1,002  cases  reported — 
three  cases  concealed.  I  think  it  was  generally  understood  that  there  was 
an  epidemic  in  Central  America  during  last  February,  March,  April  and 
May.  It  prevails  pretty  much  in  all  those  South  American  countries. 
It  prevailed  here  as  an  epidemic  in  1868-69  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  there  was  an 
epidemic,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  respecting  it.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  know  that  it  always  exists  in  large  cifcies. 

A  disinfectant  is  an  antiseptic  that  will  arrest  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  or  will  destroy  that  germ  which  is  the  seat  of  contagion. 
I  have  often  thought  that  one  reason  of  the  Chinamen  being  so  largely  Why  Chinanien 
exempt  from  some  of  our  contagious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  J^lrle^^ fever, 
and   measles,    perhaps,  was  that  they   live  in  an  atmosphere   of   smoke,  diiitherla.raeiisles. 
That,  however,  does  not  protect  them  from  this  specific  poison  smaU-pox ; 
but  I  believe  that  this  smoking  of  opium,  and  the  inhalation  of  it  con- 
stantly, and  tobacco  smoke,  and  foul  air,  are  deleterious  to  their  health. 
A  great  many  of  them  die  of  consumption — lung  disease.     I  look  upon  Many  die  of  lung 
them  as  a  class  as  thoroughly  protected  against  small-pox  as  any  other  disoase. 
class  of   people   living.     Every   [>erson    in    China   is    inoculated.      It    is 
compulsory.     I  do  not  think  the   practice  of  inoculation   is  carried    on 
here.     They  may  do  it  in  infancy.     Vaccination  is  not    practised    here 
among  them. 

Respecting  the  cubic-air  law,  I  look  upon  it  as  exceedingly  defective.  Cubic-airlaw 
I  do  not  think  that  a  small  space  in  this  climate  engenders  disease  to  *  ^  ®**  ^^  ^* 
the  extent  it  would  in  eastern  climates  in  the  summer.     If  we  had  the 
heat  of  the  east   here  we  should   have  a  plague  almost   every   year    in 
the  Chinese  quarter. 

In  the  under  ground  "places  already  mentioned  they  have  passages  which  Overcrowding. 
go  from  one  street  or  alley  to  another,  and  wherever  I  have  been  I  found 
people  sleeping  in  these  places.     I  found  in  small  rooms  large  numbers 
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with  their  bunks  built  around.     They  seem  to  care  less  about  ventilation 
than  any  other  people  I  have  ever  known. 
ODium  and  From  personal  knowledge,  I  cannot  say  whether  smoking  opium  fills  our 

whiskey.  prisons  and  gaols  to  the  extent  that  whiskey  does  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  makeft 

them  vicious  and  quarrelsome  ;  nor  does  it  increase  our  taxes  in  com- 
parison with  whiskey  drinking. 
Chinese  immiifni-      Considering  the    advantages  the  Chinese  haye  here,  and  with  such  a 
bound  uf fncreanc.  population  as  China,  I  think  they  are  bound  to  extend  all  over  the  country. 

Chinadom  is  extending  in  this  city  and  cuts  off  the  most  desirable  pro- 
in  San  Francisci)  p©rty — North  Beach — from  the  business  portion,  and  to  reach  that  hand- 
busiiS^'wtion  ^^me  portion  of  the  city  the  street-cars  have  to  pass  through  Chinadom, 
of  city  its  which  makes  it  very  objectionable  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  going  through. 

handsomest  part.        j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j^j^  ordinances  as  sufficient.     We  have  four 

Sanitary  math  in-  permanent  inspectors,  but  during  epidemics  we  appoint  more.  We  have 
ery  defective.         ^^^  thirteen  or  fourteen.   There  is  no  regular  inspection  of  those  quarters 

any  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  city.  Nuisances  are  reported  at 
the  health  office,  but  so  far  as  Chinatown  is  concerned  nuisances  are 
rarely  reported.  On  that  account  for  the  last  eight  months  we  have  had  a 
special  inspector  for  that  quarter,  but  we  could  use  profitably  all  the 
With  proper  time  three  times  as  many  as  we  have.     The  abatement  of  nuisances  pro- 

health  laws  icreiit  perly  belongs  to  the  health  department,  in  connection  with  the  police.  If 
bctt^*coiild  be  we  had  health  laws  here  the  same  as  in  Boston,  giving  power  to  the 
made.  Board  of  Health  to  declare  any  house  unfit  for  habitation,  it  would  be 

very  Ijeneficial  to  us.  From  the  natural  location  of  the  Chinese  quarter 
it  ought  to  be  healthy.  With  proper  police  and  health  regulations  the 
evils  might  be  largely  abated  ;  it  would  be  the  means  of  scattering  them 
which  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us.  I  cannot  tell  accurately  the 
death-rate,  but  it  is  less  than  the  American,  because  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  deaths  here  are  children  under  twelve  months  of  age,  and  one-half 
under  ten  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  Chinaman  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age.  I  have  occasionally  seen  an  old  mau« 
a  very  old  man,  among  the  immigrants. 
How  smallpox  is  The  percentage  of  death  among  the  whites  has  been  twenty  per  cent, 
disseminated.         J  have  discovered  cases  of  small-pox  in   Chinatown  in   a  room    where 

twenty  or  thirty  Chinamen  were  at  work   making  slippers,  which  were 
afterwards  sent  all  over  the  state ;  and  this  is  one  way  of  transmitting 
the   disease.     I    have   never  discovered   a    case  in   a    Chinese    laundry, 
although    I    have    had    a   hundred    cases    reported  to  me,   much  to  my 
annoyance.     A  large  percentage  of  the  white  prostitutes  live  in  China- 
town.    If  we  are  to  have  this  population,  it  would  be  better  for  us  if 
10,000  Chinese  women  were  here.     I  cannot  tell  what  diseases  prevail  in 
c^iincse  in  San        Chinatown,  not  having  been  called  there  as  a  medical  man.     That  could 
die  of  tonsil mp-    only  be  ascertained  through  Chinese  physicians  ;  but,  from  observation,  I 
^^^^'  believe  that  most  deaths  are  caused  through  chronic  diseases,  principally 

consumption.  I  consider  the  Chinese  quarter  engenders  disease  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  city.  There 
are  other  parts  of  the  city  very  bad,  but  that  is  from  defective  sewage. 
Our  white  population,  as  a  rule,  live  very  respectably  ;  but  you  will  find 
in  some  of  our  low  portions  a  dozen  families  crowded  into  tenement 
houses  and  a  great  deal  of  filth.  The  Chinese  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
Case  of  a  China-  this  lack  of  sewerage.  I  have  seen  dead  Chinamen  on  the  street,  but  no 
street ^^"*  ^^  ^^^  dead  women.     There  was  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  dying  on  the  street.     A 

gentleman  opening  his  store  early  in  the  morning,  found  him  in  a  horrible 
condition  ;  he  must  have  been  sick  at  least  two  weeks  ;  it  was  a  horrible 
sight ;  some  Chinamen  came  along  and  carried  him  to  Aleck  alley  ;  he 
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must  have  been  carried  to  where  he  was  found ;  he  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  small-pox.  There  was  no  necessity  for  an  inquest,  the 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  being  plain.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  a  coroner  to  make  an  inquest  in  a  small-pox  case,  or  to  get  a  jury  for 
those  cases. 

All  Chinese  women  are  looked  ujwn  as  prostitutes  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are.  Prostitution. 
There  are  a  few  women  here,  but  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  there  were 
a  great  many  more  for  the  use  of  the  Chinamen.     The  use  of  the  prosti- 
tution of  Chinese  women  is  confined  to  a  very  low  class  of  white  people. 
You  may  go  into  some  portions  of  the  Chinese  quarters  and  you  will  find 
the  lowest  class  of  white  people,  and  negroes,  and  Mexicans,  and  Indians, 
all  mixed  up  together  horribly.     I  do  not  regard  Chinese  women  as  the  Chineso  prosti- 
chief  source  of  syphilis,  there  not  being  enough  of  them.     I  think   more  clSief  ^PM^of 
syphilis  is  propagated  from  the  unprofessionals  than  there  is  from  the  pro-  sypbilis. 
fessionals  amongst  the  white  prostitutes.     I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are 
4,000  Chinese  prostitutes  here ;  there  are  a  large  number  of  white.     In 
the  Chinese  quarter  prostitutes  are  a  more  degraded  class  than  the  white 
ones  ;  but  there  are  some  among  the  whites  as  degraded  as  it  is  possible 
to  be.      I  have  never  thought  of  the  position  of  Chinamen  as  domestic 
servants  coming  in  contact  with  our  children,  and  the  question  whether 
these  prostitutes  to  whom  they  have  access  are  not  a  protection  to  fami- 
lies.     I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  w«re  more  of  them. 


Alfred  .Clarke,    clerk  in  the  Chief  of  Police's  Department  ;  filled  the  CLARKE 
position  eight  or  ten  years,  but  has  been  a  member  of  the  Police 
Department  in  different  positions  for  over  twenty  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  city  is  given  by  Langley  in  the  directory 
as  30,000.     From  observation,  the  Chinese  quarter  whenever  I  went  there 
was  pretty  dirty  ;  I  have  not  been  there  lately.     There  is  a  big  number  of  AlarKenumbepof 
CTiinese  prostitutes  and  s^amblers.     As  to  crime,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  crime."^* 
convictions  in  cases  where  crimes  are  committed  among  themselves,  for 
the  reason  that  the  witnesses  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts  are  generally 
Chinese.     The    number   of   arrests   in  proportion    to   the  population  of 
the  whites  and  Chinese  does  not  vary  much.     We  have  ordinances  here 
by   which  the  police  are  authorized  to  break   up  the  dens  of  prostitu- 
tion   and    make   arrests   and    to  punish  want   of  cleanliness.     The  laws 
in   relation  to  prostitution   and   cleanliness  bear    upon    all   equally,   but 
among  the  Chinese  the  officers  have  more  to  do.     We  have  from  time  to 
time  endeavored  to  use  legal  means  to  bring  to  justice  the  violators  of 
this  law,  and  the  thing  has  been  going  on  here  for  years.     At  one  time 
we  had  eighty  or  ninety  of  them  in  a  little  gaol  that  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  during  the  time  we  pressed  those  prosecutions  the  practice 
diminished  very  much.     In  1866  there  were  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
prostitutes  out  of  gaol.     About  this  time  a  proposition  was  considered  to  Chinese  prosti- 
locate  them  away  outside  of  the  city,  but  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legis-  exist  to'^any^part 
lature  known  as  the  "  Chinese  house-of -ill-fame  Bill  "   which  prohibited  ^^'  California, 
them  anywhere.    Keeping  a  house  of  prostitution  is  a  crime  here.    It  can 
only  be  abated  by  convicting  the  persons  guilty  of  the  offence  and  putting 
them  in  gaol,  and  if  they  pay  the  fine  there  is  nothing  except  the  fear  of 
the  law  to  prevent  them  doing  the  same  thing  over  again.    It  is  vdry 
hard  to  get  another  conviction  because  they  are  more  careful.   Respecting 
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Prostitutes  held 
in  bondage. 


Ten  per  cent, 
belong  to  the 
criminal  cIhss. 


'  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes do  not  as  a 
rule  know  enough 
to  escape  from 
slavery. 


Kidnapping  a 
Chinese  woman. 


Secret  tribunals. 


Chinese  women  being  held  in  a  state  of  bondage  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
titution, my  line  of  duty  has  given  me  some  knowledge  of  these  things. 
[Two  original  contracts  for  the  service  of  these  women  produced.  See 
Kev.  Mr.  Gibson's  evidence,  p.  262.] 

On  being  recalled  witness  said  :  If  one  of  these  women  escape 
after  being  bound  by  one  of  these  contracts  the  owner  usually 
tries  to  find  her,  and  if  found  in  the  hands  of  another  Chinaman 
he  would  be  invited  to  give  her  up.  [Here  was  read  to  the  wit- 
ness his  answer  to  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the  same  question.] 
They  do  not  quite  as  often  get  them  arrested  in  our  courts  ;  they  cannot 
get  them  arrested,  because  the  sheriff  would  not  now  give  them  a  warrant 
for  stealing  unless  they  brought  corroborative  proof  of  the  theft ;  but 
some  time  ago  they  obtained  some  arrests  and  used  the  process  of  court. 
Assuming  the  population  to  be  25,000  or  30,000,  about  ten  per  cent,  would 
l>elong  to  the  criminal  class.  It  is  customary  for  the  keepers  of  white 
houses  of  prostitution  to  send  east  for  new  women,  and  also  for  them  to 
furnish  money  for  their  transportation,  and  generally  an  agreement  as  to 
how  the  money  is  to  be  repaid.  Often  the  clothing  of  these  white  prosti- 
tutes is  owned  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  There  have  been  very  few 
instances  of  arrest  of  these  prostitutes  on  the  ground  of  their  ruiming 
away  and  stealing  the  clothing  they  have  with  them.  The  main  difference 
between  the  importation  of  the  Chinese  prostitute  and  the  white  is  that 
among  the  former  it  is  recognized  as  an  established  custom  which  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  respected,  but  among  our  own  people  they  know  there 
is  a  law  which  gives  them  liberty.  The  Chinese  women  have  generally 
submitted  passively  and  helplessly  to  this  imposition,  degradation,  and 
slavery,  to  be  sold  and  bought  and  transported  at  the  will  of  their  masters. 
As  to  these  bills  of  sale  it  is  on  record  in  our  court  where  a  certain 
person  was  charged  with  selling  a  woman,  and  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  county  jail.  As  to  the  escape  and 
recapture  of  these  women,  I  have  been  informed  of  that  by  the  women 
and  others  connected  with  them.  Arresting  these  women  for  larceny  is 
accomplished  in  this  way  :  a  Chinaman  comes  and  says  a  certain  woman 
stole  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say  If  200  or  $300.  He  would  get  a 
warrant  out,  he  would  go  with  an  officer  and  point  her  out,  and  when  the 
woman  was  pointed  out  he  would  get  other  persons  to  come  and  file  a 
bail-bond  for  her.  When  the  bail-bond  was  tiled,  those  who  gave  the  bail- 
bond  would  accompany  her  as  friends,  and  go  away  with  her.  Afterwards 
the  Chinaman  would  come  to  court  and  represent  that  the  charge  was 
unfounded,  that  the  property  had  been  restored,  and  in  that  way  get  the 
case  dismissed.  The  Chinawoman  would  then  be  left  in  his  posses- 
sion. This  is  not  now  continued  in  practice.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  there  was  a  case  of  kidnapping  of  a  Chinese  woman  by  white 
men  employed  by  the  Chinese.  This  woman  had  been  consort- 
ing with  a  washerman  in  violation  of  her  contrc^ct,  and  her  masters 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  to  have  this 
contract  sustained.  The  woman  was  captured  in  pursuance  of  that 
obligation,  and  was  kept  until  the  contract-principals  met,  and  an  agree- 
ment made  that  there  should  be  no  prosecution  in  the  case,  which 
agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out  in  spite  of  all  the  officers  could  do  to 
bring  evidence  into  court.  Another  young  man  was  arrested  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  for  participating  in  a  similar  affair.  These  facts  I 
gather  from  reports  as  told  at  the  police  office. 

There  is  a  secret  tribunal  called  the   Hip-ye-tung  which  demands  from 
those  who  bring  Chinese  women  in  and  marry  them  something  in  the 
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shape  of  purchase  money,  $5  a  head.  On  one  occasion  a  certain  Chinaman  ^e«ret  tribunals. 
who  had  been  guilty  of  marrying  a  Chinawoman  was  invited  to  appear  before 
this  tribunal,  and  there  give  an  account  of  the  purchase  money,  or  other- 
wise conform  to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  A  complaint  was  lodged 
at  the  police  office  against  this  tribunal,  and  officers  detailed  to  make 
enquiries,  and  watch  the  place.  The  result  was  that  eight  Chinamen 
were  arrested  in  the  rooms  where  they  held  their  sessions,  and  were  tried 
in  the  police  court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  statement  that  Lup 
Sam  Yung  gave  was  to  the  effect  that  having  married  this  woman  he  was  The  Hip-yo-tung 
called  before  the  Hip-ye-tung  and  told  he  would  have  to  pay  the  price  for  rnone/fromamaii 
her.  He  also  testified  that  he  was  threatened  before  that  tribunal,  and  ^^^  ^^  married 
that  weapons  were  drawn,  and  was  told  in  substance  that  if  he  did  not 
pay  for  the  woman  he  would  be  kiUed.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
they  were  acquitted,  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion. A  safe  was  brought  down  from  the  rooms  and  with  difficulty  opened. 
Books  were  found,  one  of  which  contained  a  list  of  150  women  and  some 
accounts,  also  some  papers  which  it  was  understood  related  to  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  Hip-ye-tung.  The  tribunal  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
members  or  more.  Only  eight  were  captured.  We  had  to  rely  solely  on 
Chinese  proof.  The  man  threatened  was  the  strongest  witness,  but  others 
were  called  in  corroboration. 

My  observation  leads  me  to   think    that  there  has  been  a   union  of  Ji"**^**^i*SP  °'* 
effort  among  those   interested    in    sustaining    Chinese    prostitution,  be-  interestod  in  Chi- 
cause  there  is    a    good     deal    of    money    involved    in    the    matter.       If  J.^o(jo^vo?v«^"* 
there  are  one  thousand  prostitutes   here   and  all   worth  $500  a    piece, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  at  stake,  and  if  all  run  away  it  would  leave 
their  masters  poorer. 

The  Chinese  have  societies  for  regulating  matters  among  themselves, 
but  this  Hip-ye-tung,  I  think,  was  limited  to  affairs  connected  with 
prostitution. 

The  police  have  occasionally  been  called  to  suppress  riots  and  dis- 
orders which  have  occurred  at  assemblies  of  Chinamen ;  sometimes 
there  would  be  half  a  dozen  badly  hurt  and  a  number  arrested.  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  Six  Companies  state  that  they  had  met  among 
themselves  and  arranged  the  matter,  but  am  not  so  clear  as  to 
their  beine  a  regular  tribunal  similar  to  our  courts.  I  have  heard  and 
read  of  notices  having  been  posted  in  the  Chinese  quarter  offering  rewards  for  a«aMi^a*tioii. 
for  assassination. 

Respecting  the  regulation  of  the  Chinese  laundries  here  the  washermen 
have  a  board  of  management ;  and  it  would  not  be  allowable,  under  the 
customs  of  the  Chinese,  for  a  Chinese  washerman  to  start  a  laundry  unless 
he  had  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  board.  The  board  is  something 
like  a  trades-union  among  themselves.  I  think  I  have  heai*d  the  sum  of  Jj^"*^*®®  *"^ 
12  and  $5  spoken  of  as  the  license. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  regulate  the  "Secret  tribunals, 
business  of  Chinamen  here,  I  have  never  been  in  one,  and  have  no  clearer 
knowledge  than  about  the  Hip-ye-tung,  which  I  have  described  ;  but  there 
is  a  case  in  court  now  where  it  is  charged  that  a  Chinaman  was  imprisoned 
by  his  fellow  countrymen  for  not  settling  a  claim,  and  there  are  persons 
under  arrest  for  that.  A  great  many  Chinamen  have  been  taken  off  and 
killed,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  for  the  officers  to  find  it  out. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  prostitution  ;  there  are  arrests  of 
white  women  every  day  ;  I  think  they  number  about  1,000  not  5,000. 

Besides  the  contracts  already  referred  to,  I  have  seen  some  three  or  four 
others. 
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City  officers  aid 
proBtitutes  to 
escape  from 
bondage. 


Cubic-air  law. 


Trades-unions. 
Secret  tribunals. 


The  city  officers  generally  aid  these  women  to  escape  from  their  bonds 

At  one  time  the  number  of  Chinese  prostitutes  was  down  to  forty  out 
of  gaol.  White  men  and  white  women  are  sent  to  prison  for  procuring 
girls  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 

I  understand  that  the  Six  Companies  have  a  board  of  arbitration. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  offences  for  which  the  Chinese  are  arrested 
is  gambling,  prostitution,  and  violation  of  the  pure-air  law,  for  the  latter 
a  fine  of  $10  or  five  days'  imprisonment.  If  he  goes  to  prison,  his  hair  is 
cut. 

Chinamen  are  arrested  in  large  numbers,  thirty  and  forty  of  a  night, 
for  infringing  the  cubic-air  ordinance. 

The  law  excuses  the  cells  in  gaols  and  prisons  from  its  application. 

Sometimes  the  Chinese  sue  in  our  courts  in  civil  matters,  but  mast  of 
their  disputes  are  settled  among  themselves. 

Washermen,  cigar  makers,  etc.,  I  understand,  all  have  their  trades-unions, 
in  which  they  meet  and  arbitrate  their  difficulties. 

No  member  of  the  Six  Companies  has  ever  said  to  me,  in  so  many  words, 
that  there  was  a  tribunal  among  the  Chinese  which  settled  matters,  crim- 
inal and  civil ;  but  a  man  would  say  that  the  thing  had  been  arranged 
— fixed  up.     This  relates  to  criminal  matters  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Contact  with  our  civilization  improves  them,  but  they  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  us  down. 


ELLIS. 


San  Francisco,  October  24th,  1876. 

Henry  H.  Ellis,  connected  with  the  Police  Department  for  twenty 
years,  upwards  of  fifteen  years  a  detective,  now  Chief  of  Police, 
sworn  and  examined  : 


Number  in  city 
and  state. 


There  are  about  30,000  Chinese  in  the  city,  perhap)s  a  few  more.  The 
number  varies  very  much.  During  the  rainy  season  there  might  be  as 
many  as  60,000  and  from  120,000  to  160,000  in  the  state.  Respecting 
their  habits  and  crimes,  T  have  a  statement  compiled  from  the  l)Ook8,  and 
will  read  it  as  follows  : 


"  For  the  year  ending  June,  1870,  the  white  arrests  made  were  17,991  ;  Chinese 
Extent  of  Chinese  2,117  ;  total,  20,108.  JuJjr,  Aujjmst  and  September  of  the  present  year  the  arreat* 
crime.  of  whites  was  5,047 ;  Chinese,  876 ;  total,  5,925. 

"  The  Chinese  population  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is  reported 
by  Langlev  as  :30,00U;  2,117  criminals,  l>eing  equal  to  7*05i^,  for  the  vear  end- 
ing June  mh,  1876. 

Chinese  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests,  say  20,108,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  :^)th,  1876,  the  nu!nl>er  of  arrests  being  2,117,  equals  10  2a%-5027,  or  10§ 
per  cent.  Chinese  per  cent,  of  the  number  arrested,  say  878,  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  :^0th,  1870,  2*92)1  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  population 
of  30,000. 

"  Chinese  felons  sent  to  state  prison  during  the  year  ending  February  17th,  1^6» 
say  68,  equal  to  13  31-63  or  13f  per  cent,  of  504,*  the  whole  number  of  convicta 
sent  during  that  time. 

"  We  did  not  have  the  record  down  any  later  than  last  February." 

These  convictions  were  for  felonies,  that  is  for  the  state  at  large;  this 
lattei-  paper  does  not  apply  to  the  city  alone  : 

*'  The  white  population,  according  to  Langley,  is  re|M)rted  to  be  240,000;  17,991 
criminals  being  equal  to  7*49|  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  June  dOth,  1876. 
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*'  White  criminals  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30th,  1876,  is  5,047,  Percentaare  of 
beinK  2*10  IM  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  population  of  2^,000."  Chinese  crime 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  thing  : 

**  2,117  Chinese  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  7*056  per  cent,  of  their  population. 

**  2,117  Chinese  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  10*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  arrests. 

"  878  Cbiliese  arrested,  for  three  months,  ending  September  30th,  1876,  being 
2*923  per  cent,  of  their  population. 

**  €»  Chinese  convicts  sent  to  state  prison  during  the  year  ending  February  17th, 
1876,  being  13*63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sent  for  the  year. 

**  17,091  whites  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  7*496  per  cent,  of  their  whole  popu- 
lation. 

"5,047  whites  arrested  for  three  months  ending  September  30th,  1876,  being 
2*103  of  their  population. 

^30,000  Chinese  population,  being  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
^rity.** 

As  a  rule  it  is  more  difiicult  to  arrest  Chinese  than  whites.     This  state-  More  difficult  to 
ment  embraces  the  crimes  of  Chinese  against  Chinese  and  Chinese  against  than  whites, 
whites.     It  is  very  ditiicolt  where  Chinese  and  Chinese  are  concerned  to 
get  a  conviction,  their  testimony  being  unreliable,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions.    I  know  from  rumor  and  hearsay  that  the  Chinese  have  a  court  to 
settle  among  themselves  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

One  case  came  under  my  observation  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  secret  tribunals, 
settle  a  criminal  case  in  which  I  was  concerned.     The  criminal  was  event- 
ually found  in  an  inner  room  adjoining  the  room  where  a  large  congregation 
of  Chinamen  were  gathered.     The  man  that  took  me  there  informed  me 
that  I  would  first  have  to  wait  to  see  what  disposition  was  made  by  those 
people.     I  have  heard  of  Chinamen  being  convicted  of  offences,  and  judg- 
ment being  carried  out  amongst  themselves.     It  has  been  understood  by 
the  police  generally  that  such  was  the  fact.     Notices  have  been  posted 
offering  rewards  for  killing  Chinese.     I  have  seen  notices  purporting  to  be  Aesaasination. 
of  that  kind  in  the  Chinese  language  and  have  had   them  interpreted  to 
me  verbally.     There  may  he  some  copies  preserved.     I  think  their  pre- 
sence here  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  our  civilization,  their  prostitu-  C'hinese  proetitu- 
tion  being  more  accesible  to  l)oys  and  youths.     Their  mode  of  solicitation  bic^to^^s.*^^**' 
is  to  stand  at  their  windows  and  call  people,  asking  them  to  come  in. 
They  use  enough  English  to  make  known  their  desires  and  wants.     It  is 
universally  believed  by  the  police  and  people  that  these  women  prostitutes  ProHtitutes  held 
are  held   as  slaves.     I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  their   conversion    to  a«  slaves. 
Christianity,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  some  of  them  that  professed  Christianity  of 
Christianity  come  down  and  take  a  hand  and  an   interest  in  cases  in  S*i^"^  * 
court  totally  at  variance  with  their  professions. 

The  condition  of  their  quarter  is  very  filthy  as  a  rule.  Without  the  Filth. 
police  here  they  would  be  buried  in  their  own  filth  in  many  places.  They 
are  compelled  by  the  police  to  clean  up  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  nature 
of  their  filth  is  refuse  of  all  kinds,  thrown  out  indiscriminately,  even  worse 
than  that.  They  have  little  places  in  some  portions  of  Chinatown 
where  they  have  vaults  overflowing  with  filth.  As  soon  as  the  Chinaman 
takes  possession  of  a  building,  it  seems  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  become 
filthy,  dirty,  and  discolored.    The  condition  of  their  stairways  is  very  filthy. 

Chinadom  is  slowly  extending.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  blocks  have  been  Chinatown 
given  up  to  the  Chinese  generally,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  portion  *^**^"^*^* 
of  the  city,  the  northern  part,  beyond  which  there  is  a  handsome  quarter 
out  towards  North  Beach.  To  get  to  that  quarter,  the  people  living  there 
had  one  avenue  ;  but  the  Chinamen  got  in  there,  and  whenever  they  get  in 
they  maintain  a  foothold  and  crowd  everybody  else  out.  They  did  this  on 
this  street,  and  now  it  is  quite  a  task  to  go  up  and  down  that  street  alone 
at  some  hours  of  the  night ;  and  to  a  lady  it  is  very  disagreeable. 
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Secret  tribunals. 


Chinese  pay  higher  rents,  and  white  people  do  not  like  to  live  beside 
them.  The  effect  of  two  Chinamen  on  each  side  of  a  man  having  a 
flourishing  business,  would  be  to  injure  his  business  and  cause  him  to 
move  away  somewhere  else. 

The  further  extension  of  Chinadom  would  be  disastrous  to  the  whites, 
causing  them  to  move  away,  and  their  places  to  be  filled  with  Chinamen. 
If  the  Palace  Hotel  were  divided  up  to  be  a  hive  of  Chinese,  it  would 
be  profitable,  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the  owner  from  devoting  it  to 
such  a  purpose,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  taking  possession. 
Public  opinion  might  have  some  influence  over  the  owners  of  property 
in  some  localities,  as  it  has  against  them  living  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  same  having  a  tendency  to  drive  them  together.  The  Chinese  quarter 
is  more  densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

The  percentage  of  arrests,  as  compared  with  the  whites,  is  about  equal, 
the  latter  embracing  women  and  children.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  should  be  filthy,  because  they  are  crowded  ;  they  are  filthy  as  a 
people.  Chinese  boys  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  white  families 
acquire  cleanly  habits,  but  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  quarters  they 
lapse  into  their  old  ways. 

Chinamen  go  bail ;  two  persons  being  required  to  go  on  a  bond.  In  a 
case  of  prostitution  1(100  is  required,  the  fine  ranging  from  $25  to  $50. 
Nearly  all  convicted  go  to  the  county  gaol  and  serve  their  term  out. 
Probably  there  were  more  Chinese  prostitutes  arrested  last  year  than 
whites.  We  have  an  ordinance  forbidding  them  to  solicit  prostitution. 
Keeping  a  disorderly  house  is  another  offence  for  which  the  fine  is  $10.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  a  case  against  either  Chinese  or  whites.  One  act 
does  not  make  prostitution  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

In  the  trial  of  white  persons  the  testimony  frequently  fails  to  convict. 
Perjury  is  committed  in  all  courts,  every  day  on  an  average  ;  but  there  is 
not  one  convicted  of  it  in  a  year.  Cases  come  up  in  the'^lice  court  where 
twenty  persons  have  sworn  to  an  alibi  that  neither  court  nor  oflficers  be- 
lieved— Chinese.     Not  such  a  great  number  among  the  whites. 

The  Barl>ary  Coast  here  is  replete  witli  crime.  A  few  Chinese  are 
scattered  through,  as  well  as  other  persons,  of  all  nations  and  all  char- 
acters. In  some  localities  they  are  a  bad  lot,  in  some  pretty  good. 
There  is  another  district  called  the  Tar  Flat,  made  notorious  by  the  hood- 
lums. 

Lately  we  have  been  quite  active  in  enforcing  the  ordinances  against  the 
Chinese,  l)ecause  of  the  epidemic,  but  heretofore  the.se  arrasts  have  not  been 
so  largely  in  excess  of  other  arrests. 

The  Chinese  laundrymen  pay  no  license.  There  was  a  te«t  case  and  the 
court  decided  it  was  not  valid. 

Among  the  better  class  of  Chinese  their  testimony  is  usually  reliable, 
and  in  their  private  transactions  and  dealings  I  consider  them  men  of 
probity,  and  honor  and  truthfulness. 

The  case  already  referred  to  in  which  I  was  personally  interested,  was 
assault  for  murder,  and  the  man  was  delivered  over  to  me.  This  is  the 
only  case  that  I  know  of  where  they  attempted  to  settle  among  themselves 
any  serious  crime.  It  is  usual  among  benevolent  associations  of  white 
people  to  settle  among  themselves  small  diflficulties  that  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  police  investigation.  The  police  have  always  understood  that  the 
Chinese  had  tribunals  to  try,  arbitrate  and  punish,  but  I  have  no  evidence 
of  such  being  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  Hip-ye-tung  there  was  no  evid- 
ence to  convict.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  considered  a  respectable  man, 
and  at  the  time  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  testimony,  but 
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it  was  met  by  considerable  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and   the  judge 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

Assassination  is  not  confined  to  Chinamen,  cases  happening  among  the  Assassination. 
whites.     During  my  twenty  years'  experience  I  should  think  there  had 
been  a  dozen  cases  of  assassination  of  Chinese  by  Chinese,  and  three  or  four 
cases  where  Chinamen  have  been  assassinated  by  whites.     I  have  read  of 
hundreds  of  them  being  assassinated  in  the  mines. 

The  police  have  had  more  trouble  with  hoodlums  of  late,  of  whom  there  Hoodlums  anir 
are  several  thousands.     Other  boys  besides  these  visit  the  Chinese  prosti-  P"'®^*^^"*^^. 
tutes.     The  prostitutes  are  confined  to  six  or  eight  blocks.     It  would  not 
be  possible  with  our  police  force  of  150  men  to  exclude  white  boys,  there 
being  only  seven  or  eight  men  detailed  to  look  after  that  locality.  We 
have  special  police  for  the  Chinese,  but  these  are  the  only  regular  officers 
to  look  after  that  people,  nor  is  this  number  increased  during  the  wet  r,o,ooo  Chinwe  iD^i 
season,  when  as  many  as  60,000  Chinese  are  in  the  city.     At  the  close  of  ^an  Francisco 
the  harvest  they  begin  to  come  in,  and  go  out  again  from  time  to  time  as  season. 
work  opens  up  for  them.     They  remain  here  two  or  three  months.    The 
30,000  mentioned  are  the  resident  population,  and  the  percentage  of  arrests 
is  based  upon  that  number.     The  voting  population  of  the  whites  number 
about  30,000,  and  the  aiTests  constitute  grown-up  men,  females,  youths, 
and  boys.     There  are  about  1,500   white  prostitutes  and    about    1,000  i,500  white  and 
Chinese  in  the  city  ;  other  nationalities  do  not  figure  much,   but  they  are  prostitutes.^ 
not  virtuous. 

The  centre  of  trade  and  residence  has  moved  south,  and  the  centre  of  Relativegrowtb 
Chinese  population  from  the  new  city  hall  is  about  half  a  mile.  The 
population  and  region  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  has  not  extended  as 
rapidly  and  as  widely  as  the  portion  inhabited  by  the  white,  the  former 
extending  only  a  few  blocks  and  the  latter  for  miles.  The  section  in- 
habited by  the  Chinese  was  a  very  lively  place  before  they  went  there, 
the  criminal  element  predominating.  They  have  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  tire  considering  their  carelessness.  They  have  wash-houses  nearly 
all  over  the  city,  as  well  as  cigar-houses  and  other  institutions  in  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  in  many  instances  white  people  occupying  the 
same  building  or  part  of  a  store  partitioned  oflT.  Those  who  carry  on 
wash-houses  and  cigar  establishments  eat  and  sleep  there  ;  they  have  their 
women  there.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  as  to  cleanliness  between  the 
wash-house  Chinamen  and  the  people  who  congregate  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  condition  when  they  become 
servants. 

Chinamen  have  l)een  very  badly  abused  here.  The  hoodlums  stone,  ciiincse  very 
beat,  and  abuse  them  in  a  shameful  maimer  ;  and  if  he  is  found  in  a  part  of  hood^ums^*^^  ^^ 
the  city  alone  where  the  police  are  not  in  call,  if  he  escapes  with  his  life  or 
without  l>eing  maimed  or  badly  treated  he  is  very  fortunate.  Hoodlums 
here  have  the  same  standing  as  "  roughs  "  or  vagabonds  in  the  east,  the 
majority  of  them  eventually  becoming  thieves  and  criminals.  They  fol- 
low no  pursuit,  live  in  blocks,  and  commit  every  crime  known  to  the  cal- 
endar. Several  murders  have  been  committed  by  them  and  several  punish- 
ed, but  none  has  been  hanged.  Two  hoodlums  were  arrested  for  stabbing 
a  Chinaman  to  the  heart,  one  was  sentenced  to  the  state's  prison  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the  asylum  from  which  he  escaped 
immediately  afterwards  and  has  never  been  caught. 

I  am  a  housekeeper  and  have  a  wife  and  six  children.     My  water  rate  water  rate, 
is  $4.50  a  month  ;  $2.50  is  the  lowest  rate  and  it  runs  up  to  $100  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  used.     Water  is  a  heavy  tax  on  every  citizen  whether 
hoodlum  or  Chinaman. 
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I  have  known  property  to  be  destroyed  by  an  incendiary,  after  sending 

threatening  letters  to  persons  employing  Chinese. 

Influx  of  Chine«e        The  influx  of  Chinese  is  very  hurtful  to  the  white  population  grow- 

ort  e  w  I   .  ^^  ^p  here.     The  hoodlums  are  bad   boys  ;  in  fact    they  are  idle  and 

cannot  be  anything  else  but  bad.     On  account  of  the  numerous  Chinese  in 

the  state  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  youth  growing  up  ;  I  believe  it  is  mak- 

White  boys  incr  hoodlums  of  them.     They  become  simply  bad  because  they  cannot  get 

because  they  work.     I  know  as  a  fact  that  they  cannot  get  work.     There  is  no  surplus 

cannot  get  work.    ^Qpj^  h^re  for  boys  to  learn  trades.     I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  place  at 

a  mechanical  ti-ade  for  a  boy  of  mine  and  cannot.  The  labor  leagues  of 
the  leading  trades  have  articles  in  their  constitution  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices,  and  these  unions  are  not  confined  to  San  Francisco.  Some 
of  these  hoodlums  have  a  fair  education,  a  majority  read  and  write.  [Rev. 
Mr.  Gibson  here  gives  the  meaning  of  Hip-ye-tung  as  "  Temple  of  united 
Justice."  Hip  is  strength,  Ye  is  righteousness,  and  Tung  is  a  temple.] 
The  regulation  among  the  trades-unions  limiting  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  so  many  men  employed  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  the 
Hoodlums.  Chinese.     The  hoodlums  number  between   400  and  500.     They  not  only 

stone  Chinese,  but  they  go  in  for  a  French  or  German  baker,  or  anything 
they  come  across,  and  commit  all  crimes  from  petty  larceny  to  murder. 

In  the  administration  of  my  office,  I  have  received  assistance  from  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  Chinese  companies,  societies,  and  mer- 
chants,  in    apprehending  criminals,  and    sometimes  in   giving    evidence 
and  in  the  recovery  of  property.      There  was  a  police  officer  shot  lately  in 
Chinatown,  and  I  sent  for  three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  com- 
When  a  police        panics.     When  they  came,  I  told  them  they  must  get  the  man  ;  they  said 
the  companies        they  would,  and  they  did.     They  brought  him  down  and  delivered  him 
found  the  man  and  ^p      n  jg  j^^^  common  to  send  for  these  men,  but  in  cases  of  importance 

we  do  it.  They  promise  fair,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  good 
faith. 

• 

Chinese  riot.  Respecting   the    riot  in    Dupont   street,  there    were    two  factions    of 

Chinamen  engaged  in  some  shoe  factory.  They  got  into  a  quarrel  about 
a  gang  that  had  been  discharged  and  another  taken  on,  and  used  bars  of 
iron  and  hatchets,  and  had  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  fight  for  a  time. 
The  gang  that  was  discharged  went  up  to  collect  their  wages,  and  insisted 
on  a  return  of  their  deposit  which  the  proprietor  declined  to  give  them. 


VREELAND.    EzEKiEL  B.  VREELAND,a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for  twenty-seven  years, 

and  Commissioner  of  Immigration  from    1873   to    1876,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

Particulars  as  u>       Witness  produced  an  exhibit  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and   the 

which^wcre"        sworn  statement  of  the  passengers  arriving  by  the  ship  Alaska  on  the 

^por^^y  every  15th  of    February,  1875,  said  exhibit  containing  the  names   of   all  the 

prior  to  the  Re-     passengers  coming  on  that  ship,  their  places  of  birth,  age,  occupation,  sex 
striction  Act.  g^^^  1^^  pij^^g  q£  residence. 

Every  ship  that  comes  here  makes  a  report  in  that  way.  Accompany- 
ing the  statement  is  another  one  signed  by  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Hong  Kong,  stating  that  they  are  free  and  voluntary  emigrants  ;  also  in 
connection  with  that  is  a  certificate  from  the  English  emigration  office  at 
Hong  Kong,  that  they  are  properly  provisioned  and  have  a  certain  number 
of  feet  allowed  for  each  passenger.  The  list  contains  801  names,  all 
males.    They  all  embark  at  Hong  Kong,  coming  from  difierent  portions  of 
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Cbiiia.  Their  ages  run  from  eight,  and  even  smaller,  up  to  forty-five  and  Immigrants, 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  their  average  will  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 
More  young  people  than  any  other  class.  They  are  mostly  classed  as 
laborers,  the  same  as  all  women  passing  the  Consul  are  classed  as  seam- 
stresses. There  is  sometimes  an  invoice  of  Chinamen  who  come  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  in  charge  of  some  head  Chinaman,  and 
these  are  cla.ssed  as  students.  They  go  east  to  some  college  in  Massa-  sriident,-*. 
chusetts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  women  that  arrive  are  not  all  prostitutes.  There 
is  a  company  here  importing  Chinese  women,  the  Hip-ye-tung,  and 
six  companies  importing  Chinamen.  The  importation  of  Chinese  women 
has  l>een  stopped  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  ca«se, 
and  even  before  that.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Chinamen  imported  are  80  per  cent,  of 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Six  Companies,  the  remaining  twenty  brouKiiToul  by 
pei*  cent,  beinff  brought  out  through  the  agency  of  their  particular  friends  ugency  of  tlie 

oo*/  *^  colli  DtlilllOH 

or  come  personally.     Those  who  come  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  com- 
panies are  generally  attached  to  the  companies  on  their  arrival,  and  re- 
main under  their  jurisdiction  until  the  amount  advanced  them  has  been 
liquidated.      In  most  cases  they  are  assisted   into    employment  through 
the    agency  of    these    companies.       1    think  the  companies    are    very 
good  institutions  so  far  as  Chinamen  are  concerned  ;  they  act  as  guardians  conipiiniea  act  iw 
and  prot-ectors  of  their  interests  generally.  After  their  dues  are  paid  I  do  *^"*^^^""^'*- 
not  think  the  companies  pay  much  attention  to  them,  although  they  are 
always  "  attached."     The  wages  are  collected  by  a  party  who  accompanies  Wages  coliecto<l 
a  gang  of  100  or  200  into  the  country   to  work  on  a  railway,  this  party  {*'^,i*},]jjjf^n 
representing  the  society.     I   have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  their 
lieing  robl>ed  or  treated  unfairly. 

I  never  saw  their  contracts,  but  I  am  told  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  c'oiiira«t  simply 
than  a  matter  of  honesty  between  them.  The  contract,  as  far  as  I  got  it  ["J^ey"*^  ^*^*' 
from  Chinamen  themselves,  is  simply  to  refund  the  money  advanced.  I 
hvve  known  the  companies  to  have  contracts  with  the  steamship  companies 
that  they  shall  take  none  back  without  evidence  of  their  dues  being  paid^^ 
debts  due  to  the  companies  alone.  The  Pacific  Mail  and  all  ships  are  under 
obligations  to  these  Six  Companies  from  the  fact  that  they  furnish  passen- 
gers. The  contract  is  in  the  nature  of  a  security  that  the  company  ttike.s 
for  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  that  cannot  be  got  back  until  it  is  paid. 

The  women  are  bought  in  China,  as  near  as  I  could  come  at  the  facts  Wouien  bougliU 
of  the  case,  and  brought  over  here  and  sold  at  various  prices,  from  8200 
to  ^1,000,  by  the  Hip-ye-tung  Company.  The  commissioner  stopped 
twenty-two  of  them  and  took  them  before  the  District  Court  here,  and 
they  were  remanded  back  to  the  ship  to  be  sent  to  China.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  which  court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpttn  was  then  got  out  and 
taken  l)efore  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  judge  discharged 
twenty-one  of  them  and  kept  one,  so  that  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  that  no  state  had  a  right  to  prohibit  the 
landing  of  passengers  of  any  character  whatever. 

The  flow  of  Chinese  immigration  has  its  periods.     At  this  season  of  the 
year  (October)  there  are  more  returning  than  coming  this  way.     I  under- 
stand they  go  back  to  celebrate  the  new  year.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  Six 
Companies  and  leading   mercantile   firms   sent  despatches  stopping  the  More  come  out 
immigration.     The  period  when  more  are  coming  out  than  returning  is  in  thAu  return  in 
May,  June,  July  and  August,  as  many  as  5,000  coming  in  the  month  of  and  Augrust! 
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VoyuKc. 


During  his  term 
of  office  knew  of 
no  case  of  small- 
pox imported. 


Sonic  agents  hod 
complained  that 
two  many  were 
coming. 


For  the  companies 
to  hold  a  debtor 
the  indebtednesK 
must  be  to  some 
member  of  the 
company  or  to  tlic 
company  itself. 


Sonic  bad. 


Sonic  good. 


The  British  do  not 
allow  men  not 
free  or  diseased  to 
leave  Hong  Konj;. 

Six  Companies  a 
benefit  to 
Chinamen. 


J^eprosy. 


June.  A  great  many  of  them  visit  backward  and  forward  ;  those  who 
have  been  here  a  while  and  have  made  money  ;  so  that  all  who  come  back 
are  not  new  immigrants. 

During  the  voyage  over  the  steamship  companies  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  care  in  taking  charge  of  them ;  they  enforce  habits  of  cleanliness  among 
them.  Nearly  every  day  they  are  driven  on  deck  and  their  quarters 
cleansed  ;  they  do  not  want  small-pox  on  board,  as  quarantines^  are  very 
exj>ensive  affairs.  On  their  arrival,  the  Chinaman  generally  puts  on  his 
best  clothes  and  goes  ashore  in  the  best  kind  of  style.  During  the  time 
I  was  in  office  I  did  not  know  of  a  case  of  small-pox  among  them  on  land- 
ing, and  no  contagious  disease.  In  China,  before  they  go  aboard,  they  are 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  examined  ;  and  if  a  Chinaman  is  anywhere  un- 
healthy, or  in  any  way  maimed,  or  liable  to  be  an  encumbrance  upon  the 
society,  he  is  rejected.  After  being  passed  by  the  Consul,  he  is  stamped 
with  an  india  ink  mark.  If  there  is  any  demand  for  laljor  here  they  will 
hold  out  inducements  in  China  for  them  to  come.  The  companies  make 
money  out  of  them,  otherwise  they  would  not  encourage  them  to  come. 
Some  of  the  agents  on  the  wharf  have  complained  to  me  that  there  were 
too  many  Chinese  coming  here,  that  they  could  not  get  work  for  them, 
but  still  they  come  in  large  numbers.  They  bring  them  without  any 
previous  engagement ;  the  labor  is  engaged  after  the  Chinaman  arrives. 
The  influx  depends  upon  the  lal>or  demands  here  ;  but  a  Chinaman  there 
will  take  his  chances  and  come.  It  is  their  desire  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, the  companies  making  the  advance  to  assist  them.  If  a  Chinaman 
owed  me  §100  and  wanted  to  leave  the  country,  and  I  went  to  the  jmrty 
that  represented  him  and  stated  the  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  would  care 
about  my  $100,  but  let  him  go  ;  but  I  think  if  a  Chinaman  belonging  to 
the  same  company  said  the  Chinaman  who  was  going  back  was  in- 
debted to  him  ?100  it  would  be  diff*erent.  The  indebtedness  must  l>e  to 
the  company  or  some  member  of  it,  and  for  their  protection.  All  the  Six 
Companies  appear  to  act  in  unison.  Some  of  them  get  demoralized  after 
they  get  here,  and  become  a  portion  of  the  criminal  class;  some  of  them 
are  Jis  industrious  and  honest  as  almost  anybody  that  is,  they  do  not 
commit  crime  ;  but  the  larger  portion  think  they  cannot  make  money 
fast  except  by  stealing.  Contact  with  our  people  does  not  make  them  any 
worse  ;  a  large  number  of  them  must  have  i)een  low  in  morals  before  they 
left  China.      Other  people  who  come  here  have  low  morals. 

The  British  are  very  stringent  in  the  shipment  of  Chinese  at  Honif 
Kong  ;  they  do  not  allow  any  man  t^^  leave  who  is  not  free,  nor  one  who 
is  helpless  by  disease. 

The  Six  Companies,  according  to  my  ideas  of  those  things,  are  to  a  great 
extent  a  benefit  to  Chinamen.  I  think  if  a  man  is  in  debt  to  the  com 
pany  they  would  look  out  for  him  and  try  to  get  him  well  ;  but  if  he  was 
not  indel)t  to  them  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  much  about  him.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  of  sick  Chinamen  being  thrown  upon  the  street  to  die. 
As  a  rule,  probably,  the  Six  Companies  do  take  care  of  sick  Chinamen.  A 
good  many  of  the  sick  poor  are  taken  to  the  pest-house  and  small-jx)x 
hospital. 

There  have  been  some  Chinese  lepers  out  at  the  alms-house  or  pest- 
house  which  the  companies  did  not  take  care  of.  Leprosy  is  a  disease  which 
affects  the  body,  not  the  face.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  disease.  I 
know  by  report  that  it  prevails  largely  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  also 
that  it  prevails  in  China.  There  is  no  provision  here  to  prevent  its  im- 
portation from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I  am  told  there  is  a  place  set  apart 
for  lepers  there. 
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Andrew  J.  Bryant,  a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-six  years,  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  sworn  and  examined  : 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  last  year  there  wei*e  from  60,000  to  >;unib6r  of 
70,000  Chinese  residents,  but  going  through  the  quarters  now  there  do  not  ""®^- 
appear  to  be  more  than  half  that  number  ;  it  varies  from  30,000  to  60,000, 
according  to  the  seAson  and  business  in  the  country.  If  railroads  are 
building  in  the  country,  they  go  there ;  if  none  in  progress,  they  come  to 
the  city.  During  the  excitement  of  last  April  there  was  abundant  pre- 
caution taken,  and  I  had  two  or  three  interviews  with  the  companies. 
They  conversed  with  me  respecting  their  protection ;  they  feared  an 
outbreak.  I  assured  them  they  would  l>e  protected,  and  then  200  extra 
policemen  were  put  on  the  night  of  the  mass  meeting.  That  night  was  as 
quiet  a  night  as  we  ever  had  in  the  city,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
since.  Since  1  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city,  I  have  not  known  anything 
like  an  organized  riot  or  an  attack  against  the  Chinese. 

In  conversation  with  the  Six  Companies  they  told  me  there  was  a  secret  secret  tribunal, 
tribunal  in  the  city,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
being  to  settle  their  own  difficulties,  either  by  fine  or  punishment,  among 
themselves,  and  they  had  l>een  informed  by  city  officials  in  years  past, 
that  it  would  be  l>etter  for  them  to  do  it.  They  also  told  me  about  their 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  laundries,  that  they  allowed  only  so  many  on 
a  block,  each  man  having  to  get  a  license  from  the  laundry  society,  and 
until  he  got  that  license  he  could  not  sbirt  a  laundry.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  organization  is  that  they  count  the  doors.  I  know  one 
place  where  they  paid  a  man  Jf300  for  cutting  an  extra  door  in  his 
building  for  two  or  three  months,  so  that  they  could  count  one  more  door 
and  get  another  wash-house  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Chinatown  is  very  dirty  and  has  l>een  so  for  years.     Within  the  last  sanitary. 
few  months  it  has  been  made  cleaner,  the  police  having  been  instructed  to 
keep  it  as  clean  as  possible  on  account  of  the  city's  health.     It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  the  fire  ordinance  or  any  of  the  city  ordinances  in  force  in 
their  quarters — in  fact  it  is  impossible.     It  is  all  but  impossible  to  enforce  (Jambling. 
the  ordinance  against  gambling  and  prostitution.    The  bai's  on  their  doors 
are  such  that  no  one  can  get  into  their  gambling  houses.      As  to  prosti-  Prostitution., 
tution,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  public  now  as  it  was  years  ago,  but  still  it 
is    carried    on    to    a  certain    extent,    as    also    is  gambling.     And  as  to 
convicting  them,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  testimony.     White  people  will 
inform  one  upon  another,  and  by  that  means  we  find  out  where  their 
places  are,  but  these  people  do  not  seem  to  inform  one  against  another. 

I  tried  to  get  the  Six  Companies  to  take  their  sick,  and  told  them  I  ^'*'^ 
thought  we  would  be  able  to  furnish  them  ground  in  the  outskirts  to  build 
a  hospital  upon  if  they  would  move  them  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  but 
I  could  not  get  them  to  do  it.  I  also  endeavored  to  get  them  to  send  back 
their  lepers  ;  but  we  got  no  assistance  from  them  at  all.  We  found  in  Loi)ro8y. 
the  pest-house  some  eleven  or  twelve.  There  were  one  or  two  women  that 
the  health  officer  advised  me  to  take  to  the  pest-house.  They  were  retained 
with  thase  who  were  there,  and  al>out  two  months  ago  we  got  the  Mail 
Company  to  take  them  back  to  China.  The  Chinese  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  they  were  shipped. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  are  working  people,  but  there  are  a 
large  class  gathered  in  the  city  who  are  gamblers.  I  have  never  seen  a 
Chinaman  assimilate  in  any  way  to  our  form  of  government  and  habits. 
I  think  it  would  be  impossible  ;  they  are  so  totally  different  in  every  way 
in  their  habits. 
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liabor  and  wages.       We  have  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  labor  here  in  the  city,  and  the 

country  is  well  supplied.  Wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  former  years  ; 
men  get  $2  and  $2.50  a  day.  Our  labor  is  kept  up.  Farm  hands  get 
alK)ut  $30  to  $40  per  month  ;  that  has  been  about  the  price  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  If  it  was  not  for  the  Chinaman,  \jre  should  have  more. 
In  travelling  around  this  year,  I  noticed  at  the  sulphur  banks  on  Clear 
Lake,  that  they  were  working  quite  a  profitable  minu  there  with  nearly  all 
Chinamen.  I  was  told  they  paid  them  a  dollar  a  day  and  they  found  them- 
selves. 1  also  visited  Mr.  Hay  ward's  works  in  Nevada  county,  where  he 
had  a  large  number  of  men,  either  Germans  or  Italians,  and  I  think  but 
two  Chinamen,  who  were  building  a  large  dam.  The  foreman  told  me  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  white  labor.  The  whites  will  work  in  these 
sulphur  mines,  but  they  could  not  work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  There  were 
probably  100  Chinamen  employed.  If  there  had  been  no  Chinamen  in 
the  country,  they  would  have  employed  white  labor  and  paid  them  better 
wages,  and  larger  labor  would  have  been  here  that  now  stays  away. 
Chinese  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  laborers  from  the  east  and  Europe 
from  coming  here  ;  but  some  do  come  and  some  return,  but  not  so  many. 
The  state  is  growing,  but  I  do  not  think  immigrants  are  coming  as  fast  as 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  last  five  years  I  think  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  state,  and  I  think  the  city  has  been  steadily 
growing.  Sacramento  is  about  the  distributing  point  for  that  class  of 
immigrants  and  working  people.  I  think  most  who  have  come  within  the 
last  year  are  people  who  seek  land  for  homes — farmers,  Europeaits,  mostly 
Germans. 

The  wages  of  miners  in  Virginia  city  and  the  mountains  range  from  |2 
up  to  $4,  not  as  high  as  $4.  The  sulphur  banks  could  be  worked  profit- 
ably with  white  labor.  They  have  not  been  worked  a  long  time,  and  the 
superintendent  told  me  that  the  quicksilver  was  an  entire  profit  to  them, 
the  sulphur  paying  the  whole -expense  of  working. 

I  have  a  great  many  complaints  from  quite  a  nuniljer  of  the  immigrants 
arriving  here  ;  not  so  much  from  those  who  arrive  but  from  people  who 
have  been  here  some  time.  They  complain  they  cannot  get  work.  There 
is  not  a  day  that  I  do  not  have  a  great  many  complaints,  some  of  which 
are  really  cases  of  charity. 

We  did  very  little  manufacturing  many  years  ago.  The  first  woolen 
mill  that  was  started  was  started  with  white  lalx)r  and  then  it  drifted 
into  Chinese.  That  was  about  1867-68.  If  we  had  capital,  we  could 
employ  a  great  deal  more  white  labor  than  we  do.  There  are  some  sorts 
of  manufactures  that  we  cannot  manufacture  here  as  cheaply  as  can 
be  done  in  the  east  ;  iron,  for  instance.  To  a  considerable  extent  we 
carry  on  the  iron  industry  because  we  must  get  it  done,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  our  machine  shops  are  conducted  wholly  by  white  labor. 

I  think  for  ten  per  cent,  money  could  be  obtained  here  for  establishing 
manufactures.  Six  or  seven  per  cent,  used  to  be  considered  a  good 
return  for  an  investment  in  manufacturing  in  New  England.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  established  on  this 
coast,  and  it  would  be  better  if  white  labor  was  employed  so  tliat  the 
institutions  of  the  state  could  be  built  up  permanently.  W^e  bum 
a  great  many  candles,  but  how  many  I  cannot  answer.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  shipped  from  the  east ;  some  are  manufe^^tured  here  but 
not  as  many  as  are  shipped.  I  think  the  degradation  the  Chinese  bring 
us  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  better  never  to  have  a  candle  manufactured 
than  to  have  the  Chinese  turned  loose  upon  us.  It  would  be  better  that 
all  the  candles  should  be  manufactured  in  the  east. 
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I  believe  the  treaty  relations  with  the  present  Emperor  of  China  had 
better  be  abrogated  than  endure  this  system  of  immigration. 


David  Louderback,  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1849,  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  police  court  judge  for  twelve  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


LOUDERBACK. 


Chinese  do  not  get  arrested  for  opium-eating.  We  have  a  large  num~ 
ber  of  white  men  arrested  for  drunkenness,  about  650  a  month,  and 
other  crimes  connected  with  it,  such  as  shouting  and  disturbing  the  peace. 
It  is  difficult  where  Chinamen  commit  crimes  upon  Chinamen  to  brini?  ^^'il^ "»'  ^V'    , 

,,  ....  ^'1  1  •x.Li  *  A  •  operate  with  the 

them  to  justice  or  get  evidence  to  convict  them.     A  great  many  crimes  iriminRllaw. 
among  themselves  go  unpunished.     Their  veracity  is  exceedingly  bad. 
They  hardly  ever  prosecutie,  except  when  animated  by  malice  and  some  Kvidcncc 
conspiracy  to  convict  somebody.     The  form  of  administering  an  oath  to  ""^*^  ^'^   ^' 
them    is    this  :    the   witness   stands   and    holds    up    liLs    hand,    and    the 
oath   is  administered    the  same  as  to  white  men.     As   a    class  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sanctity  about  an  oath. 
I  do  not  think  they  show  any  disposition  to  become  citizens  nor  do  I  N<>  diaposition  ta 
think  they  ought  to.     Not  much  more  than  half  the  people  arrested  are  Xot  deairabie. 
con\ncted.     There  may  be  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  Chinese  convicted 
as  there  are  white  people,  where  their  crimes  affect  white  people  ;  but 
where  it  concerns  themselves,  such  as  murder,  there  will  be  such  infernal 
lying  that  the  jury  cannot  tell  who  is  telling  the  truth,  and  will  let  them 
go.     Among  the  lower  class  of  white  people  there  is  an  immense  amount  A  Kreat  deal  of 
of  perjury,  but  amidst  this  one  can  see  that  they  have  some  respect  for  wiutos.  * 
an  oath.     Perjury  is  committed  daily  ;  conflicting  oaths  are  given  con- 
stantly.  There  is  plenty  of  crime  and  plenty  of  perju  ry  among  the  white  race. 
Conviction  for  perjury  is  a  very  rare  thing.    The  jury  will  almost  invarialily 
disagree  or  acquit.     There  have  been  a  gi*eat  many  airests  lately  among 
the  Chinese  for  violation  of  the  cubic-air  ordinance,  but  they  do  not  equal  Ciibic-air 
the  arrests  for  drunkenness  among  the  white  people.    It  is  a  rare  exception 
for  a  Chinaman  to  be  arrested  for  drunkenness,  nor  do  I  remember  any 
for  disturbing  the  peace.     Chinamen  exceed  the  Americans  in  obscenity. 
I  know  of  no  crime  peculiar  to  the  whites  except  drunkenness  ;  there  are 
some  forgeries  and  robberies,  rolling  on  drunks,  and   confidence  games  Chinainencon- 
among  them,  but  we  have  convicted  Chinamen  for  rolling  on  drunks  and  ^nilefsf*^^  dmnk- 
picking  p>ockets.     As  a  general  thing  these  crimes  are  committe<l  by  white 
men,  as  well  as  garroting.     I  think  the  Chinese  are  arrested  about  the 
same  as  anybody  else,  except  for  violating  the  pure-air  law. 

Hoodlumism  has  been  existing  in  London  under  the  name  of  Mohawks  ;  Homiiunusni. 
and  so  in  every  other  big  city.     I  have  sent  small  boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  industrial  schools,  that  have  been  affected  by  diseases  by 
contact  with  Chinese  prostitutes.  Either  they  encourage  the  boys  or  the  boys  l*r(>8titution  and: 
have  courage  to  go  there  when  they  would  not  have  courage  to  approach      •^^' 
a  house  where  there  are  white  prostitutes.     I  suppose  that  the  exclusion 
of  lK)ys  from  employment  by  the  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  l>een  one  ffreat  Chinese  clieap 
cause  or  producing  hoodlumism. 
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Numbers. 


Eflbct  of  cubic-air 
ordinance. 


OambliuK. 


Prostitutes. 


Brothels. 


Hize  of  rooniH. 


HoMpiUils  for  cure 
of  sick. 


Wretched  appli- 
ances and  attend- 
ance. 


Secret  tribunals. 


Highbinders. 


San  Francisco,  October  25th,   1876. 

Michael  A.  Smith,  a  i*esident  of  California  for  twenty-seven  years,  a 
police  officer,  sworn  and  examined : 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Chinese  begin  to  come  in  and  stay  here 
through  the  winter.  Between  50,000  and  60,000,  perhaps  more,  were 
here  last  winter.  Chinatown  last  winter  was  very  filthy ;  it  is  still  filthy, 
but  not  near  as  filthy  as  it  has  been.  The  basements  and  lodging-houses 
where  the  poorer  class  of  Chinese  live  have  l>een  very  filthy,  and  their 
out-honses  very  dirty. 

They  crowd  together  very  thick.  Under  the  cubic-air  law  as  many  as 
thirty  have  been  arrested  in  a  room  which  should  only  hold  six.  At  the 
present  time  they  do  not  get  in  so  thick  as  they  did  before  the  law  was 
passed.  They  have  a  great  many  gambling-houses.  Some  of  them  will 
say  they  play  dominoes,  that  they  smoke  opium,  and  such  things.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  long  table  ;  and  they  have  three  doors.  Each  door  is  generally 
two  inches  thick,  and  when  they  wish  to  gamble  or  have  a  look-out,  they 
can  close  those  doors  and  have  big  bars  on  them.  Last  winter,  before  we 
began  making  raids  upon  them,  they  used  to  have  a  guard  at  the  door  ; 
at  the  present  time  they  hardly  ever  do  it. 

At  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  400  prostitutes  in 
Chinatown.  We  have  made  raids  against  and  have  arrested  them  from 
time  to  time.  At  one  time  there  might  have  been  1,500  before  the  raid- 
ing commenced.  A  great  many  have  been  sent  away  to  the  country. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  brothels  in  Chinatown:  one  where  Chinamen  go 
exclusively,  generally  on  the  second  floor;  the  other,  where  white  men  go, 
located  in  alleys.  The  prostitutes  have  a  little  wicket  about  a  foot  square, 
and  they  get  on  the  inside  of  it  and  keep  it  open.  As  a  man  passes  they 
say:  "Siss,  siss."  Most  of  them  can  speak  English  enough  to  let  you 
know  what  their  vocation  is.  In  some  of  these  houses  there  is  an  old 
woman,  the  boss,  and  two  women,  sometimes  five  or  six.  The  size  of  the 
rooms  is  about  four  by  six,  sometimes  five  by  eight  feet.  There  may  l>e 
a  little  bed  there — a  bunk. 

There  are  different  places  through  the  city  where  they  have  what  they 
call  hospitals.  I  found  in  a  great  many  of  those  places  that  the  sick 
seemed  to  want  much  and  were  not  well  taken  care  of.  Aleck  alley  is  a 
very  filthy  place.  There  is  a  little  shed  like,  and  the  sick  are  generally  in 
there.  The  room  is  about  ten  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high.  Six  people 
is  the  most  I  have  ever  seen  there.  Thev  lie  on  boards  or  racks.  I  have 
seen  no  physician  or  attendants  there,  and  rice  is  the  only  food — some- 
times cooked  and  sometimes  not — that  I  have  observed.  I  believe  there  is 
a  leper  in  Aleck  alley  at  the  present  time,  and  can  be  .seen  by  almost 
everybody. 

Respecting  secret  tribunals,  I  know  that  the  washermen,  the  shoe- 
makers and  cigar-makers  have  a  society,  and  there  is  also  a  society  called 
highbinders  or  hatchetmen.  The  latter  is  a  class  of  men  who  go  around 
and  blackmail  both  the  Chinese  merchants  and  the  prostitutes:  sometimes 
they  go  into  a  house  and  demand  money,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they 
will  raise  a  fight.  I  suppose  they  are  gamblers,  blackmailers,  and  thieves 
of  all  kinds.  They  have  rooms  to  meet  in.  A  great  many  of  them  carry 
a  hatchet  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  handle  and  a  hole  cut  in.  They 
have  the  handle  sawed  off  a  little,  leaving  just  enough  to  keep  a  good 
hold.  Among  the  Chinamen  they  are  called  bad  men,  or  hatchetmen. 
Chinamen  in  business  and  others  come  to  me  regularly  and  tell  me  where 
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they  liave  a  room.  We  lind  it  out,  and  then,  perhaps,  they  move  to  some 
other  part  of  Chinatown.  The  room  I  speak  of,  on  Washington  street,  is 
their  headquarters.  Very  often  I  go  up  there  with  two  or  three  officers 
and  get  inside  the  room  and  search  each  Chinaman  as  he  comes  in,  and 
sometimes  arrest  quite  a  number  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  such  as  MurderouH 
hatchets,  knives  and  pistols.     They  are  the  terror  of  Chinatown.  ^v  capons. 

In  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  for  Chinamen,  there  is  no  such  Difflculty  of  con- 
thing  as  getting  a  conviction  in  one  of  them.     Last  spring  I  went  up  and  prosufutea  arrcHt- 
raided  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitution  and   arrested  fourteen  or  fifteen,  ed. 
and  when  they  got  into  court  it  turned  out  they  w^ere  all  married  women 
— they  all  had  husbands.     Regarding  the  regular  houses  of  prostitution, 
with  the  wickets    and   window-tapping,  they  are  pretty   much   crowded 
out   now.     Last  January  there  wei'e  from  forty -five  to  fifty  such  houses. 

In  regard  to  convicting  those  who  buy  and  sell  women,  a  case  was 
reported  of  fourteen  coming  here  on  the  Colorado.  We  hunted  it  up 
and  finally  arreste<l  a  woman  who  stated  that  she  had  lieen  bought 
in  CTiiiia  by  a  woman  here,  and  brought  here  for  prostitution.  8he  said  liu>  i"K  prosti- 
her  mother  had  sold  her  for  §185  to  this  woman  ;  besides  paying  her 
]jassage  the  woman  l)Ought  her  clothes,  which  made  the  total  ^300,  for 
which  she  was  t-o  serve  her  as  a  prostitute  for  five  years.  We  kept  the 
woman  for  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  county  gaol,  and  when  we  came  to 
trial  she  swore  she  had  not  seen  before  that  night  the  procuress  (who 
was  also  arrested,  acknowledging  at  the  time  of  arrest  that  she  was  her 
girl),  nor  did  she  know  the  man  who  kept  the  house  in  which  she  was 
arrested,  more  than  to  see  him  in  the  house  ;  that  she  came  here  as  a 
.seamstre.ss,  and  that  her  sister  brought  her.  That  is  an  illustmtion  of  the  Chinese  testimony 
jtreneral  result  of  Chinese  testimony. 

There  are  from  1,200  to  2,000  white  prostitutes  here,  where  they  have 
an  exclusive  quarter  for  plying  their  avocation. 

The  gambling  the  Chinese  indulge  in  is  lottery  and  tan.  They  have  OamblinK- 
a  stjuare  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  table  with  numbers  like  1,  2,  3,  4. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  buttons  on  the  table,  and  they  have  a  little 
cup  or  l>owl.  They  place  the  lx>wl  over  a  numbei*  of  buttons  and  put 
them  out  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  there  they  make  their  l>et8  on 
the  diiferent  numbers.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  winnings  is  in  favor  of  the 
dealer.  If  you  lose  you  lose  it  all.  In  these  gambling  houses  they  exclude 
everyl)ody  but  Cliinamen. 

At  the  present  time  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  for  the  whites  is  not  Prostitution, 
a  very  profitable  business  ;  at  one  time  it  was.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
houses  for  the  Chinese  but  what  are  up  stiiirs.  On  and  off  they  open  up  a 
place,  and  if  we  find  them  out  we  arrest  them.  Lately  the  houses  have 
lieen  broken  up  pretty  well,  and  what  they  call  Chinese  families  have 
moved  into  some  of  those  the  prostitutes  had  moved  out  of.  L{\rge  numbei-s 
of  them  have  l>een  arrested  in  the  last  six  months. 

A  Chinaman's  bed   consists  of  a  mat  and   a  little  square  block  for  a  ACliinaman'sbed. 
pillow    covered    wuth    flannel,    sometimes  with    velvet,  and    quilts.      In 
some  of  the  merchants'  houses  they  have  very  nice  beds. 

The  white  prostitutes  sit  at  their  windows  and  by  signs  and  looks  testify  white  prostitutes, 
to  those  passing  what  their  busmess  is.  Sometimes  they  are  brousfht  down 
in  large  numbers  from  these  houses,  larger  numbers  than  the  Chinese  be- 
cause there  are  more  of  them.  There  has  been  no  soliciting  on  the  public 
streets  for  years.  The  records  will  show  a  great  many  more  white  pros- 
titutes than  Chinese  arrested  for  soliciting.  There  have  been  times  when 
these  women  were  rescued  fronj   the  bond-women  and  men  and  placed  in 
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the  missions.  Sometimes  the  woman  will  come  to  the  city  hall  herself  for 
protection.  A  few  years  ago  they  used  to  beat  these  women  considerably 
in  these  houses ;  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  think  they  use  them  near 
jvs  badly  as  they  did. 

In  Chinatown  there  are  merchants,  in  my  opinion,  of  respectability  who 
have  wives  and  children,  and  live  as  6ther  families  do.  A  great  many 
of  these  women  who  have  been  prostitute^s  Chinamen  will  marry  ;  some- 
times they  will  have  to  buy  them  from  their  owners  to  liquidate  their  in- 
debtedness. I  have  heard  of  men  who  made  a  practice  of  buying  a  woman, 
saying  they  were  going  to  marry  them,  live  with  her  a  while,  and  then  take 
her  up  the  country  and  sell  her  and  come  back. 

On  l>eing  recalled  the  witness  identified  photographs  of  .several  Chinese 
women,  who  came  as  repectable  persons,  now  plying  their  vocation  as 
prostitutes. 

In  enforcing  the  cubic-air  ordinance  witness  has  often  gone  into  houses 
at  night  and  found  in  a  room,  fit  probably  for  two  men,  sometimes  six, 
sometimes  twelve  in  it.  The  poorer  class  of  Chinese  are  found  very  thick 
under  the  sidewalks  and  under  basements,  in  mere  holes,  and  the  atmosphere 
would  be  stifling  in  such  quarters. 

In  distinguishing  prostitutes  witness  could  not  tell  one  class  fn>ni 
another  on  the  street. 
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Frederick  A.  Gibbs,  a  resident  of  the  city  over  twenty -six  years,  one 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
chairman  of  the  hospital  committee,  sworn  and  examined : 

When  I  took  oflSce  I  found  that  there  were  a  large  number  in  the  jjest 
house  represented  as  lepers,  the  place  being  set  aside  for  small-pox.  There 
were  forty-three  patients,  more  or  less.  Accompanied  by  the  health  officer 
and  some  physicians  we  examined  them,  and  found  a  large  number  who 
were  really  not  sick,  and  discharged  them,  retaining  fourteen  lepei^s.  I 
afterwards  found  out  that  there  were  three  prostitutes  afflicted  with  lep- 
rosy, who  had  been  plying  their  vocation  for  two  or  three  years.  It  V>eing 
a  contagious  disease,  obtained  by  contact  with  the  person,  I  gathered  these 
women  together  and  sent  them  to  the  pest-house,  where  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  them,  several  Chinamen  claiming  them  as  their  wives.  I 
called  the  Chinese  companies  together  for  consultation.  We  met,  and  after 
discussion,  carried  on  through  an  interpreter,  we  could  get  no  satisfaction.. 
W^e  were  to  meet  again,  but  the  representatives  of  the  companies  never 
came.  After  consultation  with  the  l)oard  of  supervisors,  we  agree<l  to  send 
them  away  at  the  expense  of  the  city  rather  than  have  a  leprous  popula- 
tion, for  there  was  danger  even  in  shaking  hands  and  sleeping  in  the  .same 
room.  The  Chinamen  themselves  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  lepi*osy. 
I  had  another  meeting  with  these  Chinamen,  this  time  in  the  Chinese  quar- 
ters, and  laid  the  matter  before  the  representatives  of  the  companies ;  and 
they  agreed  to  help  me  all  they  could.  A  vessel  was  then  going  to  China 
with  a  return  cargo  of  Chinamen.  I  told  them  the  city  would  pay  the 
expenses  of  these  lepers  if  they  would  assist  in  getting  them  I  tack.  I 
waited  on  the  agent,  who  told  me  that  the  Chinamen  had  been  there  and 
made  representations  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  on.  I  again 
met  the  companies  and  told  them  that  we  would  take  them  on  the  next 
steamer,  and  that  I  wanted  their  assistance.  I  went  to  Mr.  Groodwin,  of 
the  Oriental  line  of  steamers,  about  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
companies  were  interfering  with  my  arrangements;  that  I  would  be  un- 
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able  to  ship  them ;  that  he  would  not  dare  to  take  them ;  that  they  had 

threatened  they  would  not  ship  passengers  or  freight  by  him.     I  dead-locked 

it  for  a  month,  and  gave  out  to  the  Chinese  that  I  had  determined  to  keep 

them.     In  the  meantime  I  made  arrangements  with  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer  Lepers  shipped  to 

to  take  them  back  to  China.     We  got  them  on  board  just  before  the  steamer  ^**»""^- 

sailed,  but  not  without  difficulty.     There  were  fourteen  in  all  including 

three  women,  two  of  the  original  number  having  left  the  pest-house  before 

the  admission  of  the  women.     I  have  never  heard  anything  of  them  since.  Officers  of  the  Six 

They  were  shipped  about  six  weeks  ago.    The  officers  of  the  Six  Companies  oppo^gf * 

threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  shipping  them. 

After  coming  into  the  board  I  found  our  gaols  very  crowded ;  I  also  found 
that  our  ordinances  were  not  effective,  were  not  enforced.     In  explanation 
I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  them,  that  there 
would  be  1,000  Chinamen  in  the  gaols  if  they  were  enforced.     I  then  drew  Drew  up  the  queue 
up  the  queue  ordinance,  and  made  it  apply  to  whites  and  Chinese  alike,  or^inan^'e- 
It  had  the  desired  effect.     Then  the  cubic-air  law  was  enforced  ;  the  laws 
against  gambling  were  eiiforced,  and  a  number  were  brought  up  and  fined  cubic-air  law. 
at  the  police  court  $10  or  $20.     The  fine  was  generally  810,  and  before 
they  would  pay  it  they  would  go  to  gaol  and  serve  five  days.     The  queue 
ordinance  had  the  effect  of  making  them  pay  their  fines  and  relieve  our  gaols, 
and  applied  to  all  who  refused,  to  pay  their  fines  and  went  to  prison — all 
persons.     If  a  Chinaman  was  convicted  and  paid  his  fine  he  would  not  have 
hi8  hair  cut.     I  was  informed  that  the  first  whose  hair  was  cut  was  a  white 
hoodlum,  and  it  seems  to  affect  them  about  as  badly  as  Chinamen. 

Among  other  cases  which  I  found  in  the  hospital  were  a  large  number  paralysis  from 
of  Chinese  suffering  from  paralysis  resulting  from  Chinese  syphilis.     I  Chinese  syphilis. 
found  also  in  the  alms-house  the  same  state  of  thinfifs.     Even  in  the  indus- 
trial school  were  little  boys,  not  old  enough  to  understand  the    passions  Little  boys 
of  the  race,  who  had  been  enticed    by  these  women  into   their  dens  for  inoculated. 
the  mere  purpose  of  inoculating  them  with  the  disease.    Boys  were  pointed 
out  to  me  who  were  ruined  for  life.     When  I   came  on  the  board   I   was 
rather  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  but  after  what  I  have  seen   my  prejudices  Would  do  anv- 
are  very  strong  against  them,  and  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  rid  them  [Jem.^  *^**^ 
from  our  city.     I  think  they  are  a  perfect  curse  to  our  state.  A  perfect  curse. 

I  have  enquired  very  thoroughly  into  the  disease  of  leprosy.     I  am  told  Leprosy, 
it  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to  run  its  course — to  develop  after  inoc-  , 

ulation.  In  conversation  with  gentlemen  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  I 
was  told  that  it  originated  there,  some  from  Africans  and  some  from  Chinese. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  leprosy  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  develops  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  They  live  for  years.  One  of  the  cases  we  had  was  such  a  terrible 
case  that  two  of  the  Irish  expressmen,  who  were  assisting  in  placing  them 
on  board,  became  blind  and  could  not  see.  It  comes  out  in  large  projec- 
tions on  their  necks,  on  their  cheeks,  and  on  their  noses.  There  seemed  to 
Ije  a  white  swelling  there;  and  a  good  many  of  them  had  their  nails  tumble  its  horrible 
out.  The  body  dries  up,  as  it  were.  My  impression  is  that  it  cannot  be  <^<^6<^^- 
communicated  otherwise  than  by  flesh  contact;  but  the  Chinese  seem  to 
have  taken  it  by  sleeping  in  the  same  room.  I  think  it  goes  from  one 
generation  to  another.  I  was  reading  an  account  of  its  breaking  out  in 
Scotland,  where  a  lady  got  together  a  number  upon  her  place,  and 
walled  them  in  and  kept  them,  and  in  that  way  killed  the  disease. 
I  know  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  have  set  apart  an  island  for 
it.  I  never  saw  leprosy  till  within  a  year.  I  have  seen,  I  suppose, 
twenty  persons  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  including  a  gentleman 
from  China  who  had  been  there,  and  they  all  described  the  symptoms 
as  lieing   the  same  there  as  here.     It    is    what   we    call    leprosy.     The 
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skill  is  a  sort  of  whitish.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  pain.  I  think  the 
women  that  had  it  were  brought  as  lepers  from  China.  I  heard  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  died  of  it.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  think  the  facts  will  be  carried  out  in  time,  tliat 
we  shall  have  a  colony  of  lepers  resulting  from  these  Chinese.  I  have  heard 
of  cases  of  leprosy  in  North  America  and  also  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think 
at  the  time  of  shipment  of  these  lei)ers  that  the  agent  of  the  steamer  un- 
derstood the  opposition  at  that  time.  I  told  him  afterwards  that  I  had 
more  to  ship,  and  he  said  "no  more,"  that  he  could  not  take  them  under 
any  consideration.  I  cannot  account  for  these  people  being  passed  by  the 
Consul  at  Hong  Kong.  A  Chinaman  cannot  leave  this  coast  on  his  ovm* 
account  at  the  commutation  rate  of  $12.50  which  is  what  is  |>aid  by  the 
companies.  We  paid  full  passages  for  these  lepei*s :  852.50  or  $53.  They  were 
corraled  on  the  deck  l>ehind  the  capstan.  There  is  no  restraint  on  people 
coming  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  travel  between  this  coast  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  very  small.  At  one  time  we  used  to  get  our 
sugar  and  potatoes  from  these  islands,  but  I  think  not  since  1853. 
We  had  a  few  Kanakas  here — seamen.  Seamen  are  in  the  habit  of 
finding  women  an  the  j)orts  where  they  enter,  but  there  were  very  few 
women  here  at  the  time  they  were  here,  and  those  that  were  here  I  do  not 
think  were  of  the  quality  such  as  sailors  would  seek  out.  There  was  a 
very  high  character  of  prostitution  here  at  that  time;  it  cost  so  very  high 
to  get  to  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  cubic-air  ordinance  we  had  400  and  odd  in  the  goal.  I 
cannot  give  the  dimensions  of  the  gaol  exactly  ;  our  gaol  is  small.  The  cells 
are  on  two  stories,  and  those  occupied  by  the  Chinese  were  in  the  upper. 
There  is  a  cellar  underneath,  and  they  were  crowded  mostly  there  ;  they 
did  not  have  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  nor  have  the  white  men  in  the  county 
gaol  half  that  amount.  There  is  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cell  with  a 
large  grating,  so  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  air.  The  lower  prison  is 
very  well  ventilated,  but  the  upper  one  is  a  very  l)acl  one  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  city.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  moving  south  ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
use  these  buildings  in  addition  to  others.  Those  confined  in  the  county  gaol 
are  criminals,  convicted  for  offences  against  the  common  law,  not  for 
breaches  of  ordinance.  The  queue  ordinance  is  enforced  all  through  ;  in 
the  county  gaol  upon  those  guilty  of  theft,  and  also  in  the  city  prison  upon 
all  convictions  in  the  two  courts.  Where  the  fines  are  not  paid  the  pris- 
oners are  liable  to  have  their  hair  cut  oflT.  The  hoodlums  are  imprisoned 
for  breaking  ordinances,  general  ordinances,  such  as  the  law  in  reference 
to  rows  and  assaults,  etc.,  general  drunks,  and  all  that  class.  The 
ordinances  do  not  duplicate  the  state  laws,  they  are  merely  municipal. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  340  in  the  hospital  ;  not  one  China- 
man. The  object  of  passing  this  ordinance  was  to  free  our  prisons  from 
criminals  and  as  an  extra  punishment  to  the  general  class  of  people — 
Chinese  and  whites  alike.  There  is  a  class  confined  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
around  with  their  short  hair,  and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  has  made  a  differ- 
ence among  this  class,  and  they  let  their  hair  grow  out  l>ecause  short  hair 
has  become  a  mark  of  disgrace.  The  ordinance  was  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  prevent  them  submitting  to  imprisonment. 
There  has  not  been  a  hundred  who  have  had  their  queues  cut  off.  The 
same  law  exists  in  the  penitentiary  ;  they  cut  the  hair  of  a  Chinaman  and 
of  a  white  man  in  our  state's  prison  here. 

The  city  has  paid  large  bills  for  cleaning-up,   disinfecting,  and  abating 
nuisances  in  Chinatown  ;  we  use  the  urgent-necessity   fund  through  the 
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Jjoard   of  health.     We  cannot  tell  the  health  of    Chinatown  compared 

with  other  parts  of  the  city  ;  we  cannot  tell   when  they  are  sick  ;  if  we 

could  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  in  our  hospitals  to  be  taken 

care  of,  but  they  have  a  dread  ,of  our  hospitals  and  will  not  report  when 

they  are  sick.     They    will   die,  as  in  cases  of   small-pox,  and  we   find 

them.     I  think   that  the  Chinamen  are  cleanly  in  their  persons.     The  chinamen  cleanly. 

ordinary  Chinaman  takes  a  wash  every  day,  and  I  think  in  that  way  they 

are  comparatively  healthy.     The  cases  of  death  are  very  large,   more   I 

think,  in  proportion  than  among  the  whites.  As  far  as  cleanliness  of  person  is 

concerned  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Americans,  but  in  their  crowd-  CrowdinK. 

ing  together  they  breathe  foul  air.     The   rooms   in  which   they  live  are 

filthy,  and  there   is  a  stench  arising  from   them.     If  you  go  into  any  in  lower  class  of 

Chinese  house,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  better  class  of  China-  ^.**y*f,®  *^  perfect 

men,  or  around  them,  you  will  find  a  perfect  stench   around  them. 


fiEORGE    W.    DuFFiELD,   connected  with  the  Police  Department  for  ten  DUFFIELD. 
years,  who  does  special  duty   in   the  Chinese  (juarter,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined : 

The  lower  class  of  Chinamen  are  a  bad  class  of  people,  but  there  is  a 
class  in  the  Chinese  quarter  who  are   very  clean — merchants,   men  who  Grimes, 
keep   stores. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  arrest  Chinamen  for  all  classes  of  crimes — lar- 
ceny, grand  larceny,  etc.,  fighting,  cutting  one  another,  and  offences  prin- 
cipally among  themselves.  I  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  sometimes  in 
tracing  Chinese  criminals  from  others  trying  to  shield  them.  Sometimes 
1  am  able  to  procure  convictions  on  Chinese  testimony.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence, as  a  general  tiling,  if  they  can  get  out  on  bail,  they  will  try  and  fix 
up  among  themselves,  no  matter  what  the  offence,  unless  it  is  murder. 
As  a  general  thing  Chinamen  give  bail.  The  testimony  of  white  men 
st4inds  high  Jis  compared  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  quarter  among  the  lower  cla.ss,  the   poorer  cUi^s,  is  very 
dirty    -over  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  Globe  Hotel,  formerly  used  as  a  hotel,  would,  perhaps  accommodate  Effect  on  houses. 
150  guests.  I  should  think  there  would  be  100  or  110  rooms  in  it,  some 
large  and  some  small.  Since  the  place  has  been  occupied  by  the  Chinese 
they  have  changed  the  character  of  the  rooms.  In  a  high  room  they  will 
build  a  kind  of  platform  and  sleep  on  this  platform,  making  a  kind  of  two 
stories  of  it,  occupying  both  floors.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  300 
or  400  in  the  hotel.  The  building  is  very  dirty — the  stairways,  floors, 
etc.:  the  walls  are  black  with  dirt,  accumulations  of  years,  since  they  have 
been  living  in  it.  They  employ  men  to  sweep  it,  but  they  never  wash  it 
or  clean  it.  The  out-houses  and  privies  are  very  dirty.  They  have  regu- 
lar pumps  and  patent  water-closets,  where  it  runs  into  the  open  sewer  in 
the  street,  where  the  stench  is  very  bad,  which  arrises,  I  suppose,  from 
the  filth  and  dirt  that  accumulates  there  and  from  opium. 

A  great  deal  of  opium  is  smoked  in  Chinatown.     Some  Chinamen  don't  Opium, 
smoke  it  at  all,  but  a  great  many  do.    I  caimot  tell  the  proportion.     The 
smoke  of  opium  is  not  a  bad  smell.   I  like  the  smell  myself,  but  I  never 
took  a  whiff  in  my  life.     The  other  stenches  are  not  so  agreeable. 

Some  of  the  women  in  Chinatown  are  prostitutes,  and   some  are  mar-  Women, 
ried    to    Chinamen.      About   two-thirds  are  prostitutes.     Some  of  them 
lately  have   been    making  button-holes    and    pantaloons — the  slop-made 
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goods  the  Chinese  make.  They  have  closed  up  all  their  houses,  princi- 
pally since  the  mayor  and  the  chief  have  been  in  office.  There  are  not 
over  one-half  the  prostitutes  that  there  were  when  they  came  into  office. 
They  have  gone  to  China  and  some  to  the  country.  I  cannot  tell  how 
many.  I  was  down  to  a  Chinese  steamer  the  night  before  last,  and  T  saw 
some  sixteen  going  on  board.  There  are  none  arriving  now.  They  live 
in  very  small  place.s,  some  rooms  being  ten  by  ten,  some  twelve  by  twelve, 
and  some  smaller.  In  some  houses  there  may  be  five  or  six,  sometimes 
one  or  two,  or  two  or  three.  I  have  known  them  to  try  and  escape.  If 
they  succeed  they  are  very  seldon)  lirought  back.  They  go  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son's place,  or  come  to  the  station-house  for  protection. 

Some  of  them,  I  believe,  take  very  good  care  of  their  sick,  and  some  do 
not.  I  have  found  sick  on  the  street ;  I  have  taken  them  to  the  city 
hall  sometimes.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  out  themselves  or 
whether  anybody  had  taken  them  out  :  they  were  sitting  on  doorsteps, 
and  the  Chinamen  around  paying  no  attention  to  them.  The  Five  Points 
in  New  York  never  was  so  bad  as  Chinatown. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  much  regard  for  oaths.  They  are  sworn  in 
court  the  same  as  any  other  witness.  In  1852-53-54,  they  used  to  bum 
papers  to  swear  them  in  court.  Among  themselves  I  l^elieve  they  use 
animals. 

I  am  connected  with  the  city  government  the  same  as  other  police 
officers,  only  I  am  paid  by  the  Chinese.  I  collect  from  the  stores  up  thei-e 
on  the  beat.  I  get  from  some  a  dollar,  some  half  a  dollar,  and  some  two 
bits  in  a  week.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  aggregate.  I 
sometimes  get  more  ;  I  cannot  tell  the  average.  Sometimes  it  amounts 
to  850.  They  pay  me  just  what  they  think  fit.  I  make  no  demand,  and 
they  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  them  to 
pay  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  ever  since  the  Chinamen  have  lieen 
there.  There  are  sf)ecial  policemen  in  other  partns  of  the  city,  and  the 
white  peple  pay  in  the  .same  way.  There  are  250  or  275  j>olicemen  in  the 
city  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the  people  for  their  support,  and 
who  get  no  salary  from  the  government.  My  duties  are  l>oth  day  and 
night. 

The  streets  of  Chinatown  are  just  as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  the  city  ; 
but  the  alleys  are  dirtier  than  the  alleys  in  other  parts.  I  have  never 
seen  any  other  part  of  the  city  as  bad  and  low.  There  are  other  quarters 
inhabited  by  a  low  order  of  white  people. 

I  have  seen  officers  stand  at  the  gang  plank  and  collect  a  poll-tax  on 
Chinamen  leaving  for  China,  but  no  collection  from  white  passengers. 
When  a  cargo  of  1,000  or  1,200  arrive  each  man  goes  to  his  company - 
house  and  mixes  with  the  others,  or  go  to  their  stores.  When  women  arrive 
they  are  sometimes  taken  into  their  stores  or  into  their  houses  ;  there  is 
no  special  house  or  regular  dei)ot  for  them. 

Besides  myself  there  are  some  six  or  seven  special  policemen  in  China- 
town. They  are  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and  they  would  not  \ye  there 
if  the  Chinese  did  not  support  them  voluntarily.  I  render  no  state- 
ment to  the  department  of  the  amount  I  receive  ;  I  have  not  received  as 
high  as  ^500  in  a  month  ;  I  collect  every  week,  but  do  not  keep  any 
account  by  months.  It  is  a  position  capable  of  abuse  and  could  be  used 
as  a  means  of  oppression  by  a  bad  man.  I  was  not  appointed  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Chinamen,  but  by  the  police  commissioners,  and  >)ecause 
another  man  resigned.  I  solicited  the  position.  I  did  not  purchase  it. 
The  regular  pay  of  a  city  policeman  is  $125  per  month.      I   cannot  tell 
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withiii  $400  or  $500  what  my  receipts  are.  I  pay  for  cleaning  the  streets 
from  what  I  get  from  the  Chinese.  It  costs  $40  or  $50  a  month.  A 
white  man  goes  around  every  morning  with  a  cart.  I  agreed  to  perform  How  the  streeu 
this  duty,  and  if  the  streets  are  unreasonably  dirty  the  fault  would  fall  ^^  ^*^P*  clean, 
on  me.  The  alleys  are  swept  every  day  and  kept  clean.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  vaults,  back-houses,  or  things  of  that  kind.  The  Health 
Office  looks  after  that.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  cleaned  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  streets.  I  have  seen  a  corporation  cart  on  my  beat  but  twice  Sanitary, 
in  five  years.  The  city  does  not  provide  means  for  cleaning  Chinatown, 
because  the  Chinese  pay  for  it  themselves.  The  alleys  are  dirty,  but  no 
garbage,  or  anything  like  that.  I  believe  there  are  officers  who  are  re- 
<iuired  to  go  around  and  see  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys.  If 
the  corporate  authorities  attended  to  this  matter,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  pay  me  for  it,  and  I  see  that  the  alleys  are  kept  clean.  As  a 
general  thing  they  are  kept  as  clean  as  other  alleys,  but  they  will  bring 
dirt  out  and  deposit  it  on  the  alleys  and  I  have  it  taken  away.  If 
receptacles  in  which  to  put  their  dirt  were  furnished  them  the  city  would 
not  provide  means  for  removing  it.  Since  the  present  mayor  has  been 
in  office,  the  practice  has  been  to  have  a  health  officer  visit  there  every 
day.  The  rest  of  Chinatown  is  under  the  supervision  of  other  special 
policemen  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  myself.  My  beat  is  one  block. 
The  city  conti*act  with  a  company  to  keej)  the  streets  clean. 


Arnop  BAiNBRiDCiE,    policc   officer    for    over    seven    yeaifj,    sworn    and  BAINBRIDGE. 
examined  : 

The  interior  of  the  buildings  in  Chinatown  is  generally  filthy.  The  sanitary, 
streets  are  kept  as  clean  as  they  can  be  under  the  existing  population. 
They  are  cleaned,  under  the  system  mentioned  by  the  last  witness,  three 
mornings  in  the  week,  l)efore  daylight  or  just  at  daylight.  Tlie  Chinamen  How  Chinatown 
bring  their  filth  and  dirt  out  in  baskets,  that  has  accumulated  during  the  I**  cleaned, 
interim,  and  dump  them  in  the  streets  for  the  carts  to  take  away.  They 
generally  dump  it  between  twelve  and  three  in  the  morning,  and  the 
carts  come  along  at  half -past  three  to  four,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
yejir,  and  work  until  they  have  earned  it  off.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
amount  of  filth  brought  out  lessens  the  amount  inside.  In  their  quarters 
they  are  very  much  crowded.  They  pay  less  rent  individually,  probably, 
than  any  other  class  of  }>eople,  but  they  pay  a  greater  rent  for  a  building 
by  100  per  cent,  than  our  poorer  classes  of  white  people.  I  have  seen  as  (Crowding, 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  in  a  room  like  this — about  twenty-two  feet  square. 
They  would  have  an  upper  deck,  two  stories  in  a  room  of  this  kind,  the 
sleeping  arrangements  above.  They  generally  cook  in  the  same  rooms, 
but  in  the  more  crowded  places,  where  they  could  not  stand  the  smoke, 
They  take  their  cooking  into  the  hallway.  Their  cooking  appli- 
ances generally  are  composed  of  a  coal-oil  can  with  a  brick  in  the  bot- 
tom. Rice  is  their  staple  article  of  food,  but  they  eat  dried  fish  and 
dessicated  vegetables.  Tea  is  a  staple  among  the  better  classes,  it 
being  seldom  used  among  the  lower  grade.  The  cost  of  supporting 
fifty  Chinese,  including  their  lodging,  living  as  described,  would  pro- 
bably be  $10  a  day,  providing  one  person  had  the  purchasing  and 
<di£bur8ement  of  the  money — about  twenty  cents  a  day  each.  The 
class  I  refer  to  are  workingmen.  Idlers,  and  vagrants,  and  thieves 
live   in   about   the   same  style.      They   live   like  this  when   they  start 
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H *  ^^hStt?"^^*^*^      ^^  work  in  the  factories,  and  as  they  improve  and  accumulate  some  of  our 

silver  coin  they  occasionally  live  at  restaurants.  There  are  a  great  many 
restaurants  in  the  Chinese  locality  where  a  Chinaman  can  get  a  bowl  of 
soup  for  five  or  ten  cents,  according  to  the  grade  of  their  custom. 

As  to  prostitution,  I  have  often  been  called  ujx)n  to  suppress  di8turl>- 
ances  in  places  I  should  term  houses  of  prostitution.  I  have  found  men 
in  their  deshabille  and  women  in  the  same  way.  They  are  very  low.  They 
have  no  shame  as  to  exposing  their  j)erRon  or  explaining  or  talking  about 
the  act  that  they  were  about  to  consummate  or  had  consummated.  They 
never  seem  to  display  any  shame  at  all  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  natural  thing 
for  them,  as  if  they  had  been  educated  from  the  cradle  and  knew  nothing 
but  that  style  of  life.  They  hire  premises  with  about  ten  feet  frontage 
and  the  depth  of  this  room.  They  apportion  a  small  space  which  the  lx>ss 
lady  of  the  house  will  use  as  a  kind  of  reception-room,  and  the  girls  will 
congregate  around  her  ready  to  attend  to  a  customer  They  then  divide 
the  balance  of  the  space  into  three  rooms,  or,  if  it  is  wide  enough,  three 
on  each  side,  probably  six  by  eight  feet  in  dimensions.  The  partition 
scarcely  ever  runs  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor ;  it  never 
goes  to  the  ceiling  except  in  extraordinary  cases  where  they  have  these 
places  up-stairs. 

As  to  their  smoking  opium,  since  the  ordinance  came  into  effect  I  have 
not  had  much  chance  of  observation  on  the  outside  ;  but,  when  I  was  on 
the  outside,  and  before  it  came  into  operation,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it. 
I  never  entered  a  Chinese  domicile  of  any  kind  but  what  I  saw  the  signs 
— that  is,  the  platforms  upon  which  they  lie,  and  their  pii)es,  and  sundr)* 
other  signs  or  symbols  of  the  practice,  and  every  watch  that  I  was  on  I 
saw  them  under  the  influence  of  it.  In  showing  visitors  around  I  could 
invariably  take  them  in  and  show  them  Chinamen  under  the  influence  of 
opium.  If  all-  the  Chinamen  wlio  were  drunk  with  opium  were  on  the 
streets,  we  should  have  more  Chinamen  arrested  for  drunkemiess  under  its 
influence  than  white  people  under  the  influence  of  whiskey  ;  but  they 
draw  on  it  until  they  l>ecome  insensible  and  then  slumber  it  off. 

In  relation  to  their  gambling,  what  is  termed  tan  is  their  princi|)a! 
game.  It  is  played  with  small  cash  pieces,  a  small  brass  Chinese  coin 
with  a  square  hole  cut  in  the  centre.  They  will  have  a  large  pile  of  them, 
prol)ably  300  or  400.  The  dealer  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  an  iii- 
vei-ted  bowl — a  tin  bowl  usually.  These  pieces  are  all  vscrambled  up 
together  in  a  heap,  and  the  dealer  places  a  cup  on  the  top.  While  the  cup 
remains  there  they  make  their  l)ets,  and  the  moment  he  gives  the  won! 
the  Ijets  are  closed.  He  has  a  piece  of  whalel>one  stick,  tapered,  brought 
down  to  a  little  bow  on  the  end.  He  rakes  out  the  pieces  by  one,  two, 
three.  They  are  all  counted  except  the  last  four.  They  make  their  bets 
as  whether  one  will  be  left,  or  two,  three,  or  four,  or  whether  it  is  even  or 
wld  on  the  four  last  counted.  He  takes  all  those  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl 
first,  and  when  he  raises  the  bowl  the  Ijetting  is  stopped,  and  he  counts 
those  under  the  bowl.  If  one  remains,  and  a  man  has  bet  that  one 
will  remain,  he  gets  four.  If  he  bets  that  it  is  even  and  it  comes  two, 
he  gets  the  amount — that  is,  two  ;  or  if  he  l>ets  odd  and  it  comes  one, 
he  wins.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty  sit  around  a  table  at  once. 
It  is  ostensibly  a  game  of  chance,  but  it  can  be  made  a  game  of  skill  by  the 
dealer,  who  can  make  it  odd  or  even  by  concealing  a  piece  up  his  sleeve 
and  letting  it  fall  while  he  is  handling  them.  The  placing  of  the  bowl 
upon  the  table  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  betting.  Everything  is 
counted  finally.  Fifty  or  sixty  might  win  at  a  time  if  it  came  their  way, 
if  they  all  bet  one  way.     The  dealer  is  the  banker,  and  if  it  is  a  large 
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^me  there  is  a  kind  of  paying-teller  who  sits  behind   the    dealer   and  Wetting  from  ten 
attends  to  the  cash.      I  believe  there  is  a  certain  percentage,  but  that  I  sometimes  $5  and 
could  never  get  at  thoroughly.     The  betting  is  generally  from   ten  cents  *^^' 
to  half  a  dollar  ;  some  better  off  in  funds  will  bet  $5  to  $10.     Gambling 
is  a  natural  passion.     There  are  more  professional  gamblers  among  them 
than  of  any  other  class  of  people  in  the  world  except  Indians  ;  but  the 
Indians  are  not  professional,  they  are  general  gamblers.    More  Chinamen  Chinese  the  jfreat- 
seem  to  live  off  the  receipts,  or  being  connected  with  gambling,  than  any  world!"    ^^^^    ^ 
other  class.     It  is  very  hard  for  a  white  man  to  get  in  under  any  circum- 
stances.    I  have  often  attempted  it.    I  believe  I  made  the  first  arrest  in 
the    tan     business,    where    I    convicted     the    dealers,  within   the    last 
ten  years  ;  that  was  five  years  ago.     I  struck  a  portly  Chinaman,  and  I 
walked  up  briskly  close  to  him,  and  got  by  the  doorkeeper  and  was  beside 
the  dealer  before  any  one  saw  me.     Had  I  been  seen  the  door  would  have 
\yeen  shut  in  my  face  and  a  bar  placed  across  it  in  an  instant.     They  now 
have  doors  three  and  four  inches  thick.     Sometimes  there  is  an  outer  door 
and  an  inner  one.     If  they  get  the  first  door  closed  on  you  that  is  about  Does  not  think 
all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  escape  through  a  scuttle  or  window,  f.jj^ui^^  ft^^pped.*^ 
If  their    places  were  forced  by  means  of   battering   rams  or  grape  and 
canister,  I  believe  they  would  get  upon  the  roof  and  have  their  games 
there.     I  do  not  think  it  could  be  stopped  under  any  legal  restrictions 
whatever. 

They  have  lotteries  as  well,  and  they  are  carried  on  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  policy  business  in  the  eastern  states  was  carried  on  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

They  hardly  ever  accumulate  money.  There  may  be  a  few  in  the  washing  Gambling  pre- 
business  who  may  accumulate  a  little,  Vmt  they  have  such  an  inveteiute  ,n®ulSin|'money 
passion  for  gambling  that  it  nearly  all  goes  that  way,  eventually  finding 
its  way  into  the  merchants  hands,  who  are  the  only  ones  that  can  raise 
any  considerable  amounts  in  the  city.  Chinamen  who  work  in  the  country 
occasionally  bring  down  a  few  dollars,  and  if  they  get  away  to  China 
quickly  or  are  allowed  to  go  they  take  it  with  them.  Those  who  accumulate 
^(enerally  entrust  their  funds  to  the  inspector  or  heatl  men  of  his  own 
company.  They  do  not  use  our  banks  of  deposit.  The  merchants  as 
business  men  have  to  use  our  banks,  but  not  the  working  classes. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  retain  health  in  the  atmosphere  they  live  in.  I  Horrible  atmoa- 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  Chinaman  who  had  been  shot  through  the  shoulder,  f  h^*^ j /"  n^ H*vc 
the  ball  shattering  his  shoulder-blade  into  small  pieces.  He  was 
living  in  the  ba.sement.  I  went  down  probably  eight  or  ten  steps. 
The  basement  on  either  side  was  built  up  with  small  compartments  about 
the  size  of  a  compartment  in  a  sleeping  car.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
passage  way  was  so  terrific  that  I  almost  lost  my  V^reath.  I  found  the 
Chinaman  lying  there  with  his  sore  covered  up  with  a  large  patch  of  some 
kind  of  medical  stuff  that  the  Chinese  doctors  cover  over  all  wounds.  It 
was  suppurating  and  festering.  I  asked  him  :  "  How  do  you  live  here  ?  ' 
He  said  :  "  Very  good."  That  is  about  a  fair  average  of  the  places  the 
common  class  reside  in. 

There  are  three  or  four  places  in  the  city  that  are  called  hospitals  or  Chinese  hospMlst 
asylums.  The  Kin  Yung  Company  have  one  on  Broadway.  I  have  been 
there  several  times,  and  have  seen  them  lying  around  on  the  floor,  but  I 
never  saw^  anything  that  would  denote  that  there  was  any  medical 
attendance  given  them.  I  have  seen  the  same  in  the  old  Se  Yup  build- 
ings, where  I  had  occasion  to  go  at  late  hours.  They  have  men 
who  advertise  and  call  themselves  physicians  ;  I  do  not  know  the  kinds 
of  medicine  they  give.     I  know  that  several  of  the  doctors  here  claim  to 
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cure  almost  anything  with  herbs  and  roots,  vegetable  products  of  different 
kinds.  I  have  heard  talk  of  such  things  as  snakes  being  imported  for 
medicines.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  Chinaman  desires  to  be  taken  to  his 
own  hospitals  or  quarters  when  trouble  has  been  among  themselves. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  he  is  wounded  or  cut,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  the  other  can  approach  his  friends  they  will  try  and 
settle  the  matter  up  with  money  and  get  him  away.  The  longer  their 
residence  here  the  better  they  understand  our  usages,  and  they  learn  to 
have  more  confidence  in  our  physicians.  I  have  a  general  idea  that  I 
have  known  some  of  our  noted  physicians  here  to  have  Chinese  cases 
among  the  merchants  and  better  classes  of  Chinese  ;  it  is  not  a  common 
thing. 

The  markets  in  Chinatown  are  very  well  supplied  with  vegetables  used 
in  making  soup.  They  use  a  great  quantity  of  pork  ;  the  better  part 
being  sent  to  the  white  butchers  in  the  market  for  curing  and  sale,  the 
Chinese  retaining  the  offal  and  rough  parts,  the  parts  of  which  the  white 
people  make  sausages.  There  are  a  great  many  smoked  hams  in  the 
Chinese  restaurants, which  are  generally  well  supplied  with  food.  In  some 
of  them  you  can  get  anything  you  call  for. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  lost  in  gambling  finds  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  Chinese  gentlemen  who  back  the  game — the  bank — and 
finally  goes  into  merchandise.  My  general  belief  is  that  nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  interested  in  more  or  less  gambling,  or  more  or  less  houses  of  pras- 
titution.  I  do  not  think  the  laboring  classes  send  much  money  out  of  the 
country. 

A  great  many  of  the  companies'  sick  are  put  out  in  the  street  and  there 
found  helpless,  being  left  uncared  for  because  they  are  no  longer  pro- 
ducers.    They  pay  fees  to  the  companies. 

One  of  the  Chinese  doctors,  Li  Po  Ta,  had  a  considerable  practice 
among  the  white  population.  At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  demand  for 
him  here.  I  think  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  them  practising.  They 
advertise  in  the  American  papers.  The  Chinese  generally  call  in  their 
own  physician.  When  they  call  in  an  American  physician  it  is  exceptional  ; 
generally  for  a  surgical  operation,  as  they  seem  averse  to  losing  any 
portion  of  their  frame  if  they  can  help  it.  The  ordinary  Chinamen  lately 
imported  have  more  confidence  in  their  own  physician  ;  those  who  have  been 
here  a  long  time  prefer  others. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  the  better  class  of  merchants,  or  scholars 
and  students  in  the  mission  schoob,  gambling.  I  have  seen  men  I  have 
known  to  l>e  connected  with  the  missions,  in  the  vicinity  of  gambling 
houses  and  around  such  places.  I  never  saw  a  Mexican,  high  or  low%  but 
what  was  an  inveterate  gambler ;  but  I  class  them  with  Indians. 

There  are  cases  of  buying  for  purposes  of  prostitution  among  whites. 

Witness  reiterates  that  the  Chinese  butchers  supply  the  white  butchers 
with  the  best  part  of  the  animal.  They  buy  from  the  killer  and  sell  to 
the  curer. 

They  have  a  great  reverence  for  their  queues,  and  consider  it  an 
indignity  for  one  to  touch  it.  I  would  not  cut  one  off  unless  it  was  a 
thief's.  I  believe  they  cut  off  the  hair  of  all  prisoners  incarcerated  in  the 
county  gaol  by  conviction  or  sentence. 
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James  R.  Rogers,  police  officer  for  six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

As  far  as  the  Chinese  women  are  concerned  in  this  city,  with  very  few  Chinese  pros- 
exceptions,  I  look  upon  them  as  prostitutes,  and  not  free  women  ;  sold  as  ^' 
slaves  for  such  and  such  an  amount  of  money,  to  be  worked  out  at  pros- 
titution.     I  think  there  were  from  800  to  1,200  in  the  city  last  January. 
Evidence  has  been  produced  in  the  police  court  that  they  are  held  and 
bound  for  this  service. 

The  Globe  Hotel  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Chinese 
live  in  Chinatown.  It  was  formerly  a  first-class  hotel,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  rooms  there.  Those  rooms  are  now  occupied  by  different 
paities  of  Chinamen,  each  one  distinct  and  separate  in  itself.  One  Chi- 
naman hires  the  whole  building  and  then  sub-lets.  There  are  not  as  many 
massed  together  in  that  hotel  as  in  various  other  portions  of  Chinatown, 
the  population  of  which  I  estimate  at  30,000.  The  domestics  around  the  Population  30,ooo. 
city  congregate  there  nightly,  and  go  back  home  at  two  or  three  o^clock  in 
the  morning ;  some,  perhaps,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  families  they 
Ijelong  to,  but  as  a  general  thing  Chinatown  is  headquarters  for  the 
Chinese. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  an  institution  called  the  Hip  Ye  a  Chinese  secret 
Tung,  and  we  used  every  means  to  break  it  up.     We  tried  to  find  out  the  8"*'*®^>'- 
bottom  of  it  but  failed.     I  think  it  has  been  broken  up  under  that  name, 
but  I  believe  the  same  institution  exists  under  another  name,  which  I 
cannot  recall.     I  remember  seeing  a  Chinaman  named  Look-Chung  with 
a   knife   stuck    in  his  back.      He  was  in  the  drug  business,  and  had    a 
partner.     His  partner  had  to  leave  and  go  to  China,  or  he  would  probably 
have  met  the  same  fate.     He  has  since  returned  and  is  in  the  city.     This 
was  the  result  of  a  raid  on  the  Globe  Hotel,  when  we  were  enforcing  the  j^^  j^^^^  ^^ 
cubic-air  law.     They  do  not  obey  the  municipal  law,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  municipal  law. 

I  think  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  a  very  disastrous  influ-  Chinese  pros- 
i^nee  on  our  young  men  who  visit  the  Chinese  houses  of    prostitution.  bad^ffuSic^ 
Besides  the  young  men  who  visit  them  there  are  a  great  many  old  men, 
and  a  great  many  men  in  good  standing  in  this  town  who  go  there. 

As  witnesses  they  have  no  regard  for  our  oaths.     I  have  had  Chinese  Evidence  untmst-^. 
cases  in  court,  when  one  side  would  come  and  ask  me  how  many  witnesses  ^^^    *  * 
the  other  side  had,  and  when  they  found  out  that  the  other  side  had  the 
most   they   would  go  out  and  gather  in   sufficient   to  counteract  it  in 
numbers. 

There  have  been  half  a  dozen  hotels  absorbed  by  the  Chinese,  and  a 
Baptist  church.  Dr.  Stone's  church  is  shut  up.  A  portion  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  used  for  prostitutes,  and  the  general  use  of  Chinamen.  They 
sleep  there  and  live  there.  Whether  there  is  any  gambling  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  large  building,  and  formerly  a  very  large  congregation 
worshipped  there.     It  was  the  First  Baptist  church  of  San  Francisco. 

Assaults  upon  Chinese  in  other  parts  of  the  city  is  not  of  common  Chinese  assaulted 
occurrence,  although  it  may  be  frequent,  and  comes  from  a  class  of  young  of  e^mploymcnt?"^ 
men  who  are  out  of  employment.     I  never  saw  any  Chinamen   molested 
riding  in  a  street  car.     They  walk  our  streets  not  only  by  day,  but  all 
hours  of  the  night,  without  molestation,  cases  of  assault  being  exceptional. 
A  gang  of  boys,  perhaps,  get  together,  and  if  a  Chinaman  passes  them, 
they  may  do  something  to  him.    I  do  not  think  they  assault  or  beat  them, 
but,  perhaps,  insult  them  occasionally.     If  those  boys  had  employment, 
they  would  not  be  out  at  that  hour  of  the  night.     The  Chinese  work  in  The  amaults 
factories.     The  assaults  upon  them  are  exceptional,  because  I  do  not  hear  exceptional, 
of  them  as  frequently  as  I  should  if  they  were  common.     Arrests  are 
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always  made  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  convictions  upon  those  arrests. 

Stones  are  thrown  at  processions  and  still  arrests  do  not  follow.     I  have 

Fatal  assaults  on  known  of  Chinamen  being  assassinated.     There  is  a  white  man  serving  a 

sentence  for  life  at  this  time  for  killing  a  Chinaman.  There  was  another 
arrested  for  killing  a  Chinaman  by  splitting  his  head  open  with  a  piece  of 
scantling,  but  whether  there  was  a  conviction  I  cannot  say.  I  have  heard 
of  their  being  assaulted  coming  from  the  steamers.  In  the  course  of  my 
official  career,  I  have  heard  of  white  men  having  knives  stuck  in  them 
by  white  men  ;  and  I  know  of  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  having  a  knife 
stuck  into  him,  and  any  amount  of  them  who  have  been  injured  or 
mutilated. 

A  large  projjortion  of  the  hoodlums  would  go  to  work  in  factories  and 
in  other  trades  if  they  had  the  chance.  The  class  I  speak  of  are  too  idle 
to  go  to  school.  Our  young  men,  outside  of  the  hoodlum  element,  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  cities. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  engaged  in  arresting  the  Chinese  under  the  cubic- 
air  ordinance.  I  arrested  fifty  or  sixty  on  the  comer  of  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  streets.  I  took  them  down  to  the  city  prison.  I  think  there 
was  more  air  in  the  prison  than  in  the  building  I  took  them  from.  They 
were  placed  in  the  corridor,  not  in  cells,  until  next  morning.  I  arrested 
some  1,100  altogether  under  this  ordinance.  I  think  all  were  convicted, 
with  one  exception,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  from  one 
room.  Three  quarters  of  them  paid  their  fines,  the  other  quarter  going  to 
gaol.  Their  queues  were  not  cut  off,  because  the  ordinance  was  not  in 
effect  at  that  time,  and  it  was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional,  when 
we  stopped  cutting  off  their  queues.  I  think  another  ordinance  has 
recently  been  enacted.  I  do  not  know  a  case  of  arrest  of  a  white  man 
under  that  ordinance. 
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John  T.  Tobin,  six  years  a  resident  in  Cliina,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  resided  in  Hong  Kong,  Canton  and  Shanghai.  In  the  latter  place 
I  resided  three  years  and  ten  months.  My  occupation  was  that  of  detec- 
tive for  the  police  force  under  the  municipal  government,  my  duties  lying 
outside  of  the  city  through  the  country.  Shanghai  is  a  city  of  Chinese 
inhabitants  ;  several  cantons.  Outside  of  the  city  there  are  English, 
French,  and  American  merchants. 

From  observation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  most 
despicable  race  I  ever  came  across,  and  I  have  travelled  nearly  the 
whole  world  through.  In  three  cases  out  of  every  five  the  witness  for  the 
defendant  would  commit  perjury. 

They  live  in  a  very  poor  way.  The  coolie  inhabitants  of  the  city  there 
labor  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  when  they  can  get 
employment,  and  it  costs  them  about  fifteen  cents  a  day  to  live.  They 
generally  live  upon  rice  and  a  kind  of  greens — cabbage  they  call  it  in 
that  country — which  they  salt  down,  and  a  little  fish  and  salt  pork. 
Chinese  pork  is  fed  on  everything  that  is  refused  by  every  other  animal  or 
anything  at  all  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  the  pigs  eat  things  that 
would  be  disgusting  for  me  to  mention  to  the  Commission.  There  is  a 
particular  kind  of  breed  of  hogs  there  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese.  They 
have  not  the  appearance  of  any  other  hog  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of 
Europe  or  America.  They  eat  every  part  of  the  animal  :  the  poorer  peo- 
ple take  the  offal,  and  the  richer  people  take  the  meat. 
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My  experience  of  them  as  to  their  chiMi^ii  is  that  all  the  ^^males 
who  keep  brothels  and  opium  houses  in  ^v^vy  part  of  China  go  into  the 
country  audi  buy  up  small  children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  bring  f:'*?Hf "^^Sd?™**^ 
them  into  cities  and  there  keep  them  as  servants  for  the  older  girls  em-  prostitution- 
ployed  as  prostitutes  until  they  become  of  age  to  make  them  such.     The 
poor  people,  the  parents  from  whom  they  are  bought,  receive  from  $5 
to    $10   apiece   for    them,    according    to    their    appearance  ;   and    this 
buying   and    selling    of   females   for   this  ti-affic    is   a   matter   of    open 
notoriety    where   I    have   been   in    China.      The  morals  of   the   people  cwacterof 
are  very  low.     Among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  I  never  found  two  china, 
honest  people  out  of  ten  in  regard  to  truth  or  honesty.  Larceny  is  a 
continual  thing  there  from  morning  to  evening.     There  is  nothing  but 
arrests  being  brought  in  for  that  crime.     What  they  term  the  cangue  in 
China  is  the  most  particular  kind  of  punishment  for  these  crimes.     It  is  Crim*  and  its 
two  boards,  the  shape  of  the  neck,  locked  together  around  the  neck  of  S^^l. 
the  prisoner,  who  is  fed  twice  a  day  from   rice  water  outside  of  the  place 
where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  bill  of  the  crime  committed 
is  the  shape  of  the  board.     There  are  other  punishments  for  crimes  more 
serious.  They  put  them  in  a  cage  in  the  city  in  a  position  for  every  passer- 
by to  see  them,  and  for  piracy  and  burglary  they  behead  them.      They  go 
through  the  regular  process  of  law.     It  is  a  kind  of  mixed  court.     There 
are  American,  English   and  Chinese  interpreters  in  every  court  there,  and 
they  try  them  by  the  mixed  court.    It  is  the  municipal  law  of  Shanghai. 
I  have  seen,  when  I  have  been  in  cities  outside  of  Shanghai,  prisoners 
taken  for  robbery  or  piracy  executed  in  two  days  by  beheading.     I  have 
been  in  Ningpo,  a  city  of  about  200,000  inhabitants   where  they  have 
something  equivalent  to  our  trial  by  jury.     They  have  something  like  a 
magistrate  they  call  a  tippoo,  the  under  magistrate,  and  the  governor  of 
the  city,  and  four  other  smaller  mandarins  constitute  the  court.      That  is 
the  final  deciuon.     I  have  never  seen  any  appellate  court. 

Their  habits  are  filthy.     Even  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  where  there  Habits  filthy., 
are  English,  French,  and  Americans,  they  are  continually  sitting  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  arrested  every  day  for  the  most  filthy  habits. 

Their  houses  of  prostitution  are  conducted  openly.  The  opium-houses  Houses  of  prosti- 
are  houses  of  a  different  description  from  the  regular  houses  of  prostitu-  dens  conducted"^ 
tion.  They  are  houses  where  men  go  to  smoke  opium ;  and  they  each  op«nly. 
keep  a  certain  number  of  girls  for  those  men  to  go  with  when  they  feel 
like  it,  being  open  day  and  night  on  the  public  streets.  In  the  other 
houses  there  is  no  opium-smoking,  but  they  keep  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
girls  in  some  of  the  largest  places.  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of  sup- 
plying them  with  girls  as  already  stated,  except  on  some  occasions  where 
girls  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty  are  brought  in  also  and  dis- 
posed of  to  these  houses.  During  my  residence  of  four  years  I  never  Marriage. 
witnessed  more  than  ten  weddings  or  marriages  among  the  lower  and 
middling  classes  of  people.  That  was  all  done  among  the  higher  class — the 
merchants.  They  buy  a  bride  first  and  then  have  a  wedding  with  a  priest, 
and  it  is  an  open  public  ceremony.  The  middling  class  of  people  generally 
go  together.  On  some  occasions  you  might  find  one  out  of  ten  where  they 
go  to  a  Joss-house  and  get  the  services  of  a  priest.  As  a  rule  they  form 
these  liaisons  on  contracts  among  themselves.  Never,  that  I  know  of,  are 
they  true  to  the  marriage  relation  when  they  assume  it.  They  would 
sell  themselves,  according  to  my  experience.  I  have  seen  several  from 
that  part  of  Shanghai  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but  not  natives  of 
Shanghai — ^natives  of  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  and  Whampoa. 

I  have  seen  criminals  tortured  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.     Screws  applied 
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CJruel  punishment,  to  the  wrists,  and  a  place  between  two  boards.    I  have  seen  them  where  the 

boards  were  set  together  by  screws.  The  executions  take  place  in  a  public 
square  in  the  Chinese  city.  No  executions  take  place  where  there  are 
Europeans  and  Americans  living.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixteen  exe- 
cuted at  one  time.  On  one  occasion,  the  last  I  had  anything  to  do  with, 
they  tried  to  substitute  a  man  stupefied  by  opium  for  the  criminal.  On 
this  occasion  I  knew  it  was  not  the  right  man.  The  man  who  committed  the 
murder  was  a  Canton  man  and  the  one  they  brought  out  was  a  Shanghai 
man.  They  beheaded  the  right  man  eventually,  after  torturing  him 
terribly,  although  I  was  not  a  witness  to  the  torture.  The  Canton  man 
was  worth  some  money  in  his  own  country,  and  they  were  trying  to  get 
it  from  him.  The  gentleman  who  was  murdered  was  Mr.  Dore  of  the 
British  Navy.  English  and  American  marines  were  at  the  execution 
to  see  it  carried  through.  I  have  known  prisoners  committed  for  piracy 
and  burglary  escape  through  sums  of  money,  and  others  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  mandarins  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  court  do 
not  serve  in  each  case.  They  choose  them  by  the  tribunal  for  that 
service.  Witnesses  are  sworn  in  their  own  form  of  oath.  In  the  mixed 
court  in  Shanghai  they  swear  them  by  an  oath  on  a  piece  of  paper 
read  to  them,  and  then  lighted  from  a  light  on  the  magistrate's  table 
and  burned,  repeating  the  words  that  are  on  the  paper  until  it  is 
burned  up,  and  then  he  breaks  it  in  ashes.  It  does  not  cause  them  to 
tell  the  truth.  In  China  where  I  have  been  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  great  deal  of  regard  for  human  life,  but  there  is  no  humanity  to 
the  sick.  I  have  seen  cripples  and  sick  people  turned  out  upon  the 
streets  to  die  there,  and  they  have  died.  Thei*e  is  a  certain  number  of 
sick  that  they  take  to  the  Joss-houses  and  leave  them  outside  of  the  doors, 
and  passers-by  can  give  them  any  money  they  like  to  give  them  ;  others 
are  left  out  on  the  side-walks  not  near  any  Joss-house  at  all,  and  left  to 
die.  I  suppose  I  have  taken  up  over  300  dead  Chinamen  during  my  stay 
there. 

I  have  never  seen  sodomy  committed  between  man  and  man,  but  I  have 
seen  it  with  beasts,  and  detected  them  in  the  act — with  hogs,  dogs  and 
ducks — but  not  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  They  were  committed  by  the 
municipal  law.  Every  refreshment  house  is  a  gambling  house ;  they  license 
them.  Prostitution  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  degrading  occupation ;  it  is 
carried  on  openly.  I  know  of  rich  persons  in  Shanghai  who  bought  the 
wives  they  married.  Have  known  people  leaving  their  wives  to  people 
they  are  in  debt  to  in  lieu  of  such  debt.  They  many  prostitutes  out  of 
the  houses. 

Shanghai  is  a  walled  city  about  three  miles  and  a  half  around.  Inside 
the  wall  is  the  city.  Outside  there  are  50,000  northern  Chmamen  and  20,000 
or  25,000  Cantonese.  They  are  not  of  the  lowest  class.  One-third  of  them 
in  proportion  to  population  are  superior  to  thbse  in  the  city  of  Canton ; 
but  they  were  very  bad  indeed.  As  a  general  thing  the  people  inside 
Shanghai  are  worse  than  those  outside. 

No  difficulty  in  proving  perjury  against  them. 

Never  heard  of  intermarriage  between  Europeans  and  Chinese;  they 
cohabit  together  and  buy  them.  Have  seen  a  few  half-breed  children,  half 
of  whom  are  German,  a  part  English  and  the  rest  American. 

The  lower  class  of  people  are  generally  idle  and  mostly  live  by  stealing 
rice,  padi,  and  other  articles.  In  the  shops  they  are  not  idle,  they  support 
themselves ;  but  the  coolies  are  idle  and  are  thieves. 

Chinese  sailors  are  employed  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company.     They  make  pretty  good  sailors,  but  in  case  of  tire  or  a 
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storm  at  sea  they  go  to  their  quarters.     They  could  not  save  a  ship  at  sea 
in  danger. 

The  authorities  are  not  very  prompt  in  administering  justice  for  outrages  Justice  not 
committed  on  foreigners  if  the  culprit  is  a  wealthy  man,  but  if  a  poor  man   ^^^^ 
it  would  be  administered  right  away. 


Mrs.  SoPHRONiA  Swift,  a  resident  of  San   Francisco   for   twenty-three  SWIFT, 
years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  many  industries  of  this  city,  especial-  ^rive^v^Ste  girla 
ly  with  reference  to  my  own  sex  who  have  to  support  themselves.    I  often  out  of  liht 
receive  letters  from  my  friends  in  the  east  in  regard  to  coming  here  for  ®™^  oyment. 
employment.     I  answer  that  the  avenues  which  were  once  open  here  to 
immigration  from  eastern  places  are  all  filled  up.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
large  number  of  young  girls  in  the  shoe  factories.  Many  of  them,  under  my 
supervision,  went  into  places  and  learned  to  fit  shoes.  Immediately  after  that 
the  Chinese  came  in,  taking  the  labor  from  the  women  as  well  as  from  their 
fathers  and  brothers.   The  same  thing  occurred  in  regard  to  shirt-making. 
About  ten  years  ago  they  commenced  manufacturing  them  here  by  women. 
Very  soon  the  Chinese  came  in,  making  the  shirts  for  forty  cents  which 
we  had   a  dollar  apiece  for.     Then  the  button-hole  work,  the  finishing, 
was  given  to  women,  for  which  they  got  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  dozen  for  finishing  up.  That 
was  the  first  of  the  Chinese  taking  our  work.     From  that  they  went  to 
sewing  machines,    and    now  the  fluting  that  is  made  to  put  on  ladies' 
dresses,    the    hemming,    the    heavy    work    in    dress-making,    is    done   in 
many    instances   by    Chinamen.     The   same   in    regard   to   fluting    that 
ladies    wear   around    their  necks ;  that   is  done    by    Chinamen.    All  the  Chinese  stepped 
avenues  that  they  can  step   in  and  fill  they  have  filled.     Where  a  man  able  avemieT** 
used  to  do  the  work,  having  a  small  family,  the  wife  doing  her  own  work, 
perhaps  educating  three  or  four  children,  the  Chinaman  does  the  work  and 
the  man  is  thrown  out  of  employment.     I  have  many  times  gone  to  differ- 
ent places  for  situations  for  children  and  have  found  Chinamen  filling  the 
places  that  children  should  occupy.     The  Chinese  do  the  principal  wash- 
ing of  San  Francisco.     The  effort  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  to  Thev  have  taken 
Christianity  has  taken  the  bread  from  our  little  girls  and  little  boys,  and  ^1?®  oread  out  of 

^  ^    '  the  mouths  of 

from  our  husbands  and  fathers.     The  Protestant  people  have  encouraged  little  girls  and 

it  *^y»- 

I  think  their  bad  moral  condition  is  purely  the  result  of  slave-labor.  Slave-labor. 
We  are  in  a  city  where  the  lower  industries  are  filled  by  slave-labor,  or 
coolie-labor,  which  is  the  same.   The  lighter  industries  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Chinese.    The  elder  children  of  the  early  immigi-ants  have  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  they  have  three  or  four  smaller  ones. 
The  children  say:  "I  am  not  going  into* anybody's  house  and   work  with 
Chinamen."     The  women,  the  mothers,  have  attempted  to  step  out  into 
outside  employments  requiring  brain-work,  and  they  have  found  it  very 
hard  to  find  employment  outside  when  they  could  not  find  it  at  home.  Have  taken  the 
You  can  find  them  now  in  many  places  where  you  would  not  wish  your  whohave^n* 
sisters,  or  mothers,  or  wives  to  be,  not  because  they  are  any  worse  than  driven  into 
yours  but  circumstances  have  diiven  them  there  from  want  of  employ-  sonfice."*^ 
ment.     When  immignmts  do  come  here  they  find  the  crops  harvested  in 
h^iste  by  the  Chinese.     Even  our  native  Indians  cry  aloud  on  account  of 
this  population  of  coolies.     The  Indians  useil  to  come  into  Sonoma  and 
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Marin,  and  Napa,  and  those  counties  whei^e  large  potato  crops  are  bar 
vested,  and  get  work  to  do,  and  take  wheat  and  barley  and  carry  it  back 
to  the  hills  for  the  winter.     They  cannot  have  that  work  now. 

I  consider  the  existence  of  the  hoodlums  is  owing  to  the  Chinese  being 
here. 

The  Chinese  make  overalls  worn  by  men,  make  stockings^  knit  at 
factories,  make  undershirts  and  drawers  at  our  factories  ;  the  looms 
which  were  occupied  once  by  women  are  occupied  now  by  Chinese.  They 
make  all  the  work  that  is  done  on  sewing  machines  such  as  gentlemen's 
shirts.  In  early  days  the  price  for  making  a  shirt  was  as  high  as  two  and 
a  half  and  three  dollars,  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  dollar  and  a  half,  eight 
years  ago  you  could  contract  by  the  100  for  a  dollar  apiece  furnishing 
your  own  material. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  the  religious  question  of 
Protestants  assisting  Chinese.  I  do  not  charge  them  with  attempting  to 
do  us  a  wrong,  but  they  stepped  out  to  save  these  poor  heathen  souls, 
a  thing  these  heathen  do  not  appreciate,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
taking  bread  from  their  own  children.  If  the  church  had  never  taken  a 
step  to  assist  these  Chinese,  they  would  never  have  occupied  the  position 
in  private  residences  that  they  do.  The  higher  classes  have  encouraged 
it  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  nation.  A  Chinese  boy  attends  Sunday 
school  to  learn  to  refid  and  write,  and  then  a  situation  is  found  for  him  at 
a  dollar  a  week.  As  soon  as  he  has  worked  one  week  he  will  pick  up  the  use 
of  every  utensil  around  the  house.  The  next  week  they  take  him  from  that 
place  and  get  him  $2.50  ;  and  with  a  class  of  poor  people  who  cannot 
keep  servants,  the  mother  is  compelled  to  teach  these  young  Chinamen, 
so  that  they  may  go  into. another  family  and  get  lietter  wages.  Almost  all 
our  people  employ  Chinese  servants. 

A  very  large  number  of  women  are  now  out  of  employment.  The  most 
natural  industry,  her  natural  sphere,  is  making  home  what  it  should  l>e. 
I  would  not  call  them  house-servants,  for  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any 
more  service  in  a  woman  working  in  a  house  than  a  man  working  in  a 
store.  If  labor  is  service  then  it  comes  under  that  name.  Domestic 
servants  get  from  $15  to  $20 ;  a  cook  from  $30  to  $40,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work.  Chinamen,  as  domestic  servants,  work  for  from  81  up 
to  $50  or  $60.  They  do  not  like  to  work  for  poor  people  who  have  not 
jewelry,  diamonds,  and  silver,  and  a  great  deal  of  provisions  on  hand  that 
they  can  carry  off.  They  are  considere<l  amongst  some  people  good 
cooks.  They  attend  to  just  one  branch  ;  not  like  our  women  who  have  to 
do  sewing,  all  the  house-work,  take  care  of  children,  and  do  washing  and 
ironing.  As  servants,  the  Chinese  are  not  reliable.  When  a  woman  Is 
cla.ssed  as  a  servant  and  the  Chinese  are  classed  as  servants,  and  she  is 
put  in  the  same  catalogue,  to  eat  in  the  sa,me  kitchen,  at  the  same  table, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  cellar  or  in  the  same  garret,  she  will  not  work  in 
private  families  where  Chinese  are  employed. 

Shirts  made  by  the  Chinese  are  no  cheaper.  Their  labor  makes  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  making  money 
regardless  of  the  humanitarian  rights  of  our  people. 

The  surplus  of  coolie-labor  prevents  our  valleys  from  l>eing  occupied 
with  the  best  of  our  American  people. 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  labor  to  the  laboring  class  here, 
particularly  to  my  own  sex,  is  the  aversion  to  lal)or  with  this  inferior 
race.  They  look  upon  it  as  degrading.  Where  a  second  girl  is  wanted 
in  a  family  where  they  keep  two  or  three — a  coachman,  a  cook,  and  a  girl 
for  the  dining-room,  if  a  Chinaman  is  in  the  kitchen,  the  girl  will  not  go, 
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and  vice  versd.  If  they  have  a  Chinaman  in  the  garden  and  an  errand  boy 
the  best  woman  cook  will  not  go,  because  she  will  not  mix  with  them. 
They  might  get  employment  if  they  would  work  with  this  inferior  race. 


Alexander  Badlam,  Assessor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  long  BADLAM. 
resident,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  result  of  enquiries  through  my  department  and  information  fur- 
nished by  the  deputies  sent  out  by  me  the  last  few  days  to  gather  statistics, 
is  as  follows  :  I  find  Chinamen  engaged  in  the  following  industries  : — In  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  about  2,800  ;  cigar  boxes,  about  350  ;  in  clothing,  in-  Jj*i^"h^%f- *" 
eluding  overalls,  shirts,  etc.,  about  3,250  ;  vegetable  pedlers  and  gardeners,  arc  engaged, 
about  2,500 — it  may  reach  a  little  over  that ;  in  laundries,  about  1,200  ; 
merchants,  about  1,000,  engaged  in  various  occupations.  Those  who 
engage  almost  exclusively  in  gambling  amount  to  between  1,500  and  2,000. 
They  are  marked  down  as  professional  gamblers.  The  laboring  men 
among  the  merchants,  porters,  etc.,  amount  to  650  ;  in  the  match  factories, 
engaged  in  making  matches,  about  100  or  150  ;  in  boots  and  shoes,  from 
1,500  to  2,000— a  little  nearer  2,000  ;  in  woolen  mills,  from  500  to  700. 
There  was  a  much  larger  number  than  this  in  the  woolen  mills,  but  their 
places  have  been  tilled  by  white  labor,  and  they  are  l>eing  tilled  now. 
They  are  changing  them.  Engaged  in  making  white  shirts  there  are  only 
a  little  over  100.  There  were  several  hundreds  in  that  business,  but 
they  are  changing  to  white  labor,  believing  it  to  be  more  advantageous. 
In  tanneries  about  400 ;  engaged  exclusively  in  making  slippers,  a  little 
over  1,000  ;  restaurant  keepers  and  those  engaged  in  Chinese  restaurants, 
from  700  to  800  ;  in  and  about  Joss-houses,  attendants,  etc.,  very  nearly 
100  ;  tishermen  from  1,100  to  1,200.  House-servants  we  have  estimated 
by  taking  five  or  six  blocks  in  a  locality,  and  we  estimate  the  number  at 
from  5,000  to  6,000  as  house-servants,  cooks,  etc.  We  have  taken 
different  wards  and  gone  around  the  block,  taking  perhaps  twenty  blocks 
in  the  city  as  an  average,  and  then  taking  the  number  of  houses  and 
residences.  Dealers  in  old  junks  and  chiffoniers,  or  rag  pickers,  from  500 
to  <  OJ  ;  that  would  include  a  class  of  persons  who  get  around  in  the 
morning  and  take  plank  from  sidewalks,  and  appropriate  whatever  they 
<»n  pick  up  during  the  time  the  police  are  off  duty,  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Engaged  in  canning  fruit,  pickles,  etc.,  2,200  ;  Chinese 
brokers,  a  little  over  100.  There  are  several  other  smaller  establishments 
that  they  did  not  consider  worth  taking.  The  whole  of  the  population  is 
estimated  at  30,000.  These  statistics  add  up  30,150.  There  are  probably 
200  or  300  loafers  who  do  not  do  anything,  and  something  like  100 
-engaged  in  driving  express  waggons,  where  they  have  their  own.  The 
women  were  not  estimated.  The  Chinese  occupy  about  nine  blocks  in 
Chinatown. 

The  assessable  worth  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco  in  round  numbei*s 
is  $190,000,000,  and  personal  about  $79,000,000.    The  real  estate  assessed 
to  Chinamen  does  not  amount  to  anything,  perhaps  $100,000  will  cover  it ;  fioo.ooo  about  the 
their  personal  property  was  assessed  this  year  in  round  figures  at  $500,000.  estate  for  which 
The  poll-tax  refers  to  all  classes  alike ;  it  is  $2  until  July,  and  S3  after  ^jf^*'"  """^ 
July  and  until  January,  and  after  January  $4. 

In  the  assessment  of  Chinamen  we  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  the  Great  difficulty 
deputies  reporting  that  they  cannot  believe  any  of  them.     When  and  chtn^SSSn.^ 
wherever  we  find  their  property,  we  assess  them  in  the  same  proportion 
-of  value  as  white  people.  As  to  their  paying  their  taxes  I  cannot  tell  how 
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far  they  are  delinquent.  With  the  poll-tax  we  have  more  difficulty  with 
them  than  any  other  class,  because  they  trade  receipts  with  each  other, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  a  distinctive  mark  on  them. 

The  presence  of  Chinese  in  any  community  has  the  effect  of  blightinji^ 
the  value  of  real  estate. 

The  property  in  Chinatown  is  owned  by  people  of  all  nationalities. 

In  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  rough,  the  Chinese  pay  more 
poll-tax  than  the  whites.  We  collect  it  from  them  when  they  are  leav- 
ing for  China,  it  being  impo.ssible  to  collect  it  where  they  live.  Chinamen 
look  so  much  alike. 

The  country  would  have  been  much  better  off  if  no  Chinamen  had  been 
here.  I  think  they  are  a  scourge  in  any  country,  and  this  opinion  is 
held  by  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  whole  community.  Had  they 
not  come  here  the  money  that  they  have  earned  and  carried  to  China 
would  have  been  distributed  among  the  poorer  people,  who  would  have 
benefited  by  it,  and  those  that  have  become  wealthy  out  of  it  would  not 
have  had  so  much. 

In  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  there  are  very  few  people  who  like  Chi- 
nese labor  after  having  tried  it.  For  the  wheat  crop  they  are  not  of  any 
use.  They  are  skilled  in  some  little  industries,  such  as  in  woolen  mills, 
factories,  cigar-making,  etc.,  but  take  the  farming  interest  there  are  more 
white  people  engaged  than  Chinamen. 

Merchants  putting  up  signs  stating  that  they  do  not  employ  Chinamen 
in  the  production  of  their  goods  is  one  evidence  of  public  opinion  against 
them,  but  tliis  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  think  the  industries  would 
have  been  on  a  better  basis  if  they  had  not  the  Chinese  labor. 

One  per  cent,  per  month  is  the  interest  required  in  investment  of  capi- 
tal. A  great  many  industries  carried  on  by  white  labor  pay  more  than  that — 
foundries  and  machinery,  for  instance.  The  manufacture  of  wooden- 
ware  and  brooms  and  brushes,  etc.,  is  carried  on  by  Chinamen.  This 
could  be  carried  on  successfully  without  them.  Our  idle  population  is  made 
idle  through  cheap  labor. 

A  surplus  of  labor  here,  thousands  of  men  being  out  of  employment. 
Never  did  believe  much  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  heathen.  I  have 
ol)served  a  deterioration  of  morals  among  the  whites.  Chinatown  is 
extending.     They  lease  property  the  same  as  other  people  do. 

On  l)eing  recalled  the  witness  denied  that  the  poll-tax  was  collected 
from  the  Chinese  on  their  landing  from  the  steamers.  They  are  not 
residents  until  they  have  been  here  six  months.  No  attention  is  paid  to 
any  one  on  arriving. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the  Chinese  pay  taxes  i& 
about  .^500,000  — a  little  over.  At  $2.12  they  would  pay  into  the 
treasury  alwut  J?l  1,000. 


San  Francisco,  October  26th,  1876. 


KING. 

Constitution  of 

Anti-Chinese 

Union. 


Cameron  H.  King,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union  provides  for  the  formation 
of  clubs  throughout  the  .state  and  no  club  can  become  a  member  of  the 
organization  without  adopting  a  constitution  which  embodies  articles  to 
protect  the  Chine.se.  In  this  city  there  are  3,000  or  4,000  active  meml»ers 
formed  of  all  classes — including  lawyers  and  other  profes-sional  men — alto- 
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gether  respectable  people,  mostly  workingmen.  These  clubs  have  had  an 
influence  in  preserving  the  peace  and  protecting  Chinese  residents.  I 
think  they  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Union  : — 


it 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ANTI-CHINESE  UNION. 

"  Article  1. 
"  Name, 
"  Sbction  1.— Thi8  Association  shall  be  called  the  *'  The  Anti-Chinese  Union. 

**  Article  2. 


44 


Objects. 


**  Section  1.— Its  objects  are  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  Ohjoctaofthe 
the  degrading  influences  of  Chinese  labor  in  any  form ;  to  discourage  and  stop  Anti-Chines* 
Any  further  Chinese  immigration ;  to  compel  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United  Union. 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  country ;  and  to  unite,  centralize,  and  direct  the 
Anti-Chinese  strength  of  our  country  to  the  end  that  good  order  and  harmony 
may  prevail,  that  no  law  may  be  violated,  and  the  great  objects  herein  enu- 
merated may  be  fuUy  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lawful  means. 

"  Article  3. 

**  Section  1. — This  association  shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  of,  and  five  Constitution. 
i5)  delegates    from  each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  which  shall  adopt  a 
<!onstitutlon  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  this  association. 

"  Section  2. — Each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  desiring  representation  in 
this  association  hereafter,  shall  adopt  a  constitution  which  shall  among  other 
'things  contain  the  following  provisions  :— 

**  1.  That  each  member  of  that  club  shall  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  and  obey 
t^he  constitution  and  by-laws  of  that  club,  and  not  to  employ  Chinese  labor,  not 
to  purchase  any  goods  from  any  person  who  employs  Chinese  labor,  and  not  in 
Any  manner  to  sustain,  foster,  or  encourage  either  the  Chinese  or  those  who 
^mploythem. 

**  2.  That  measures  shall  be  taken  by  that  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the 
names  of  persons  and  corporations  employing  Chinese,  and  when  so  ofl^cially 


■announced'  bv  that  club,  or  by  any  other  regular  an ti -Chinese  club  belonging  to 
this '  association,  as  a  supporter  of  Chinese  labor,  no  member  shall  thereafter 
purchase  any  article  or  commodities  from  such  person  or  corporation,  or  bestow 
patronage  upon  such  person  or  corporation  in  any  form  whatever.  No  member 
shall  vote  for  any  Chinese  employer  for  any  oflBce  whatever. 

**  3.  That  any  member  of  that  club  violating  his  pledge  may  be  fined  in  an 
amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  club,  or  if  the  offence  is  a  grave  one,  such  member 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  club,  be  exi)elled.  If  a  member  be  so  expelled, 
the.  various  clubs  belonging  to  the  association  shall  be  notified  thereof.  No 
member  of  that  club  shall  recognize  or  hold  any  intercourse,  social  or  other- 
wise, with  any  person  so  expellea  from  any  club  belonging  to  this  organization. 

"  4.  That  only  lawful  means  shall  be  usea  in  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  The  club  snail 
not  arm  its  members,  nor  organize  itself  into  a  militarv  company. 

**  5.  That  the  club,  and  each  member  thereof,  shall  refrain  from  molesting, 
abusing,  or  maltreating  Chinamen  and  discourage  and  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
Kible,  all  unprovoked  assaults  upon  Chinese  restaurants. 

**  Section  3. — The  anti-Chinese  Union  will  not  hereafter  recognize  any  anti- 
Chinese  club,  until  siich  club  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  in  accordance 
herewith. 


Persons  employ- 
ing Chinese  to  be 
boycotted. 


Fine. 


An  expelled 
member  to  be  sent 
to  Coventry. 

Only  la\»'ful 
means  to  be  used. 

Violence  to  be 
discountenanced. 


it 


Article  4. 


"  Section  1.— Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  any  club  belonging  to  this 
association  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  such  club  to  this 
association  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  association  shall  be  final,  and  each  club 
belonging  hereto  shall  respect  and  enforce  such  decision. 


t( 


Article  5. 


**  Section  1. — Questions  of  a  political,  partisan  character,  or  incompatible  with  Xon-political. 
the  true  aim  of  this  association,  shall  not  be  allowed  for  debate ;  nor  shall 
politics  ever  be  discussed  in  this  association,  or  in  [the  clubs  which  compose  it. 
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except  as  it  may  be  connected  with  the  true  objects  and  interest  of  this  associa- 
tion and  the  principles  which  it  espouses. 


(I 


Article  6. 


"  SECTION  1.— This  constitution  can  only  be  amended  by  giving  one  week's 
notice  of  intention  so  to  do  to  the  secretary,  at  a  regular  meeting,  stating  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  amendment. 


ti 


Article  7. 


Offlcere.  *'  Section  L— The  ofHcers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  one  president,  two 

vice-presidents,  and  such  a  number  of  honorary  vice-presidents  as  the  club  shall 
elect,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secretary  and  a  treasu^r,  and  an 
executive  committee  consisting  of  five  (5)  members  elected  by  the  club. 

*'  Section  2.— The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  apper- 
tain to  the  office,  and  also  such  as  this  association  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

"  Section  3.— The  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  and  every  six  months  thereafter." 

These  auti-coolie  clubs  represent  all  nationalities  and  the  membership 
is  confined  to  no  religion.     [Extracts  here  read  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Twenty  anti-         anti-coolie  club  of  the  11th  ward  respecting  members  of  the  club  not 
Chinese  leagues  in  employing  Chinese.]     There  are  over  twenty  leagues  in  the  county  of  San 
Francisco.  Francisco,  averaging  considerably  over  100  members  each. 

Chinese  labor  Chinese   labor  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity   of  lal»or,  the 

degrades  labor.       laboring  man  disliking  to  work  beside  a  Chinaman  feeling  that  he  is  not 

his  social  equal  ;  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  tendency  that  slave- 
labor  had  in  the  south  formerly — being  dishonorable  labor  because  it  was 
not  free  labor.     [Reference  was  here  made  to  another  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  1 1th  ward  club  respecting  the  publishing  of  names  of  those 
Effect  of  boy-         who  employed  Chinese  labor.]     The  effect  of  the  article  has  been,  in  many 
to^inducS'Tho^'*    cases,  to  induce  those  who  employed  Chinese  to  discharge  them  ;  the   real 
who  employed        object  of  the  club  being  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Chinese  by  any  legal 
charge  them.^         means.     Similar  provisions  are  undoubtedly  in  the  constitutions  of  the 

clubs  in  other  parts  of  the  state.     I  had  applications  from  the  interior  for 

the  names  of  parties  employing  Chinese — especially  shoe  manufacturers — 

so  that  they  could  stop  trading  with  them.    The  list  is  not  now  published. 

White  men  cannot       White  men,  as  a  rule,  cannot  live  on  the  wages  the  Chinamen  furnish 

tor^which^the^***^^  labor  for.     One  of  the  objections  to  their  employment  is  the  cheapness  of 

Chinese  work.        their  labor,  that  they  can  live  so  cheaply — ten  cents  a  day — that  it  would 

force  all  the  white  labor  out  of  the  market.     Cheap  labor  does  not  make 

the  product  any  cheaper.    Competition  would  eventually  lower  the  price. 

Chinese  labor  and  There  is  considerable  difference  between  Chinese  labor  and  labor-saving 

machtnes."*  machinery.    The  Chinese  are  lalwr-saving  machines  applied  to  all  purposes. 

If  a  sewing  machine  is  run  by  a  Chinaman  then  there  are  two  labor-saving 
machines,  doubling  the  difficulty  of  the  laborer.  The  wife  of  a  meml)er  of 
the  anti-coolie  league  will  not  buy  from  a  Chinese  pedler  or  any  one  whom 
she  has  good  reason  to  suppose  buys  of  Chinese,  and  I  presume  a  large 
number  of  the  members  do  the  same. 
Advantages  of  There  are  many  similarities  between  the  free-trade  question  and  the 

high  wages.  cheap  labor  question.     Our  prices  of  grain  and  other  articles  are  governed 

by  the  supply  and  demand  and  not  by  the  cost  of  production.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  individual  if  he  could  produce  cheaply,  because  he  would 
make  a  greater  profit.  All  other  things  being  equal,  a  laborer  who  receives 
$2.50  a  day  is  more  likely  to  live  well,  and  to  lay  by  a  margin  of  wages, 
than  where  he  receives  twenty-five  cents.  The  better  labor  is  paid,  the 
better  for  the  laborer  ;  but  if  it  costs  proportionately  to  live  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  difference.  It  is  not  the  money  that  is  the  value  of 
labor,  it  is  what  it  will  buy. 
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The  third  article  of  the  constitution  is  to  discourage  and  stop  any  fur- 
ther Chinese  immigration,  and  to  urge  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  country,  and  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  all  the  clubs  at  the  present 

moment.     They  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  modification  in  the  shape  of  The  anti-Chinese 

i.     ..    .  .•',  J  irj\x  X-  i.ij-      leasruere  would  be 

a  limit  to  arrivals  and  an  excess  of  departures  creating  a  constant  dram  wining  to  accept  a 

'^n  the  Chinese  here — limiting  the  immigration  so  that  the  emigration  will  ^f^^j^itw^the 
-exceed  it.  immigrration. 

Lalwr  will  go  where  it  can  he  paid.  Free  labor  is  the  right  to  follow 
'whatever  vocation  one  pleases,  under  all  the  terms  one  pleases. 
There  are  two  parties  to  constitute  free  labor,  the  employer  being  Free  labor, 
free  to  employ  upon  such  terms  as  he  can,  and  that  without  punish- 
ment. •  In  the  case  of  prohibiting  an  employer  from  employing  a 
certain  class  of  labor  under  the  pain  of  having  his  business  cut  off,  I  would 
simply  say  that  free  labor  combines  to  protect  itself  against  slave  labor. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  white  men  to  take  that  step.  I  think 
white  operatives  are  l>eing  taken  in  at  the  different  factories  to  replace  the 
Chinese. 

The  Chinese  civilization  and  our  own  are  very  different ;  and  Chinese  are 
SL  very  undesirable  class  of  citizens.  I  do  not  think  they  can  assimilate.  It  ^'^'^"o^  assimilate. 
^'ould  be  impossible  for  an  American  to  live  like  a  Chinaman  and  be 
received  into  the  society  of  American  people,  and  if  any  white  people  lived 
iis  the  Chinamen  do  under  ground  and  crowded  they  would  become  diseased 
«nd  sickly  and  incapable  of  performing  their  labor. 

The  condition  of  our  artisans  and  our  mechanics  is  better  in  this  city 
t:han  any  other  city  in  the  union  probably. 


^Iaurice  C.  Blake,  a  long  resident  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  the  muni-  BLAKE, 
cipal  criminal  court  for  eleven  yeai-s,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Chine.se  witnesses  pay  less  attention  to  our  oaths  than   white  witnesses, 
those  appearing  as  witnesses  being  generally  friends  of  the  criminals  and 
not     of    the  lietter  class  of  Chinamen.     I  think  Chinese    immigration  (^hinese  immi^a- 
ought  to  he  discoui-aged  but  not  stopped.     It  would  be  better  for  the  y?**  **"***LJPh^t 
community    to    have    white    labor   to     do    the     work     than     the    Chi-  not  stopped. 
nese,    because  a  white  man  will   probably  make  a  citizen  and    be  good 
for  something  besides  labor,  but  Chinamen  never  will.     There  are  some 
races  of  white  men  who  make  better  laborers  than  other  races,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that   I   do  not  think,  as  far  as  mere  labor  is  concerned, 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  good  laborers.     I  think  they  are  very  indus-  Industrious. 
triouK. 

The  police  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  hunting  up  testimony,  but  Testimony. 
I  think  Chinamen  are  easily  convicted.  He  will  deny  everything,  usually, 
aad  when  put  upon  the  stand  will  tell  a  story  that  will  convict  him.  He 
has  not,  as  a  white  man  would  have,  any  idea  of  telling  a  reasonable 
story  in  his  own  excuse.  I  think  juries  are  a  trifle  swifter  in  convicting 
a  Chinaman  than  a  white  man,  as  a  general  thing.  I  think  that  this 
sentiment  that  divides  the  community  to  some  extent  influences  jurors. 
The  defendant  can  testify  for  himself  if  he  chooses.  I  have  seen  cases 
that  depended  on  Chinese  witnesses  where  the  testimony  seemed  to  be 
veiy  fair,  but  I  have  noticefl  a  good  many  cases  where  the  witnesses 
seemed  to  have  had  a  story  that  nmst  have  been  the  result  of  conference 
among  themselves.  The  interpreter,  if  asked  a  question  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  witness  almost  always  answers  that  he  is  a  good  person.      They 
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Perjury. 


get  into  a  formal  way  of  interpreting.  They  say  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  give  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  and  distinction  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  will  say  this  man  speaks  a 
particular  dialect  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  it. 

Perjury  is  committed  daily  in  the  court  over  which  I  preside,  by  all 
classes  of  witnesses — whites,  Chinese,  and  blacks. 

I  know  of  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  being  pai*doned,  and  very  soon  after 
wards  being  sent  over  again. 


GEORGE. 


Henry  George,  editor  of  the  Evening  Posty  and  Gas-Meters  Inspector, 
sworn  and  examined  : 


Employment  of 
Chinese  not 
decreasing. 


Chinese  laborers 
cheap  and  there- 
fore an  injury. 


Labor-saving  ma- 
chinery reduced 
wages. 


Distinction 
between  cheap  Li- 
bor  and  highly 
paid. 


My  observation  leads  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion  from  that 
stated  by  Col.  Bee  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  is  decreasing.  I  have 
observed  that  they  are  getting  into  new  trades,  for  instance  they  are  now 
going  into  deep  mining.  Lately  they  have  been  going  into  agriculture, 
besides  the  various  trades.  There  is  a  Chinaman  running  a  printing  press 
in  this  city,  and  up  about  Marys ville  they  are  digging,  as  well  as  working 
as  foundrymen  and  coppersmiths.  They  prevent  immigration  by  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages.  If  you  go  east  on  the  Union  Pacific,  after  a  while 
you  fail  to  find  the  Chinese  domestic  and  are  waited  upon  by  white  girls. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  all  these  places  we  would 
have  white  girls,  and  they  would  in  due  course  become  married  and  make 
a  permanent  population.  The  essential  thing  about  Chinese  laborers  is 
that  they  are  cheap,  and  an  injury,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
not  lowering  the  price  of  the  articles  they  produce.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  rate  of  wages  enters  into  the  cost  of  production. 

If  two  establishments  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  one 
employing  Chinese  labor  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  other  em- 
ploying whites,  the  shoes  of  the  former  would  not  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
cheaper;  their  labor  would  be;  but  so  far  as  labor  enters  into  the 
cost  of  manuffiwjture  it  would  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  less,  and  they  could 
sell  at  a  lower  rate  arid  make  the  same  profit  as  the  one  employing  white 
labor.  The  higher  the  price  of  labor,  the  greater  is  its  efficiency.  In  the  case 
of  the  reduction  of  wages  you  would  not  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor : 
you  would  merely  decrease  the  share  in  the  product  which  the  laborer 
got.  The  eftect  of  a  labor-saving  machine  and  of  cheap  manual  labor  is 
the  same  on  the  cost  of  production,  with  this  difference:  it  might  l)e 
the  same  so  far  as  the  employer  was  concerned,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  community  at  large.  In  the  one  case  you  increase  the  efficiency 
of  labor  ;  in  the  other  you  merely  decrease  the  laborer's  share  in  the  pro- 
duct and  you  may  even  lower  the  efficiency  of  labor.  For  instance,  if  the  pro- 
duct were  $100,000  and  a  labor-saving  machine  increased  that  amount 
twenty-five  percent.,  you  would  have  a  product  of  $125,000  to  be  divided 
among  all  concerned;  but  if  you  merely  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  you  would 
simply  have  your  product  of  $100,000,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  em- 
ployer would  get  more  and  the  employees  less ;  in  other  words  labor-saving 
machinery  makes  the  whole  community  richer  ;  it  enables  us  to  produce  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor ;  reduction  of  wages  does  no  such  thing. 

In  the  matter  of  building  ships,  Adam  Smith  and  Stuart  ^fill  endorsed 
the  belief  that  American  labor,  although  higher  paid,  is  really  cheaper, 
efficiency  considered,  than  English  labor.  Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  worked 
men  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  world,  states  as  the  result  of  his  oV>ser- 
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vation  that  the  highest  paid  labor  is  always  the  cheapest,  efficiency  con- 
sidered. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Chinese  here  learning  the  trade  of  setting  type,  c;hinesc  as  compo- 
but  they  are  employed  in  English  offices  in  the  Eiwt  as  compositors,  and  ®*^™- 
they  make  excellent  compositors — what  I  mean  by  the  East  is  China  and 
other  countries  there. 

The  theory  advanced  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
that  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  state,  will  not  hold  water  a  minute. 

The  working  and  mechanical  portion  of  this  city  is  respectable,  and 
as  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  as  was  stated  here,  I 
think  it  is  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  who  are  opposed  to  • 
Chinese  immigration. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  has  tended  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  lietfradcs  dimity 
its  ultimate  effects  are  precisely  the  same  upon  the  white  race  as  slavery.  ^'  i«^r- 
There  is  a  general  distrust  and  perturbation  among  the  mechanical  portion 
in  relation  to  Chinese  labor.  It  is  held  in  terrorem  over  them  by  their 
employers  that  if  they  do  not  submit  to  their  exactions  as  to  price  of  labor, 
they  will  employ  Chinese,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  some  of  the  employ- 
ers favor  Chinese  immigration. 

High  wages  encourages  provident  habits  and  discourages  dissipation.  High  wagres  en- 
Cheap  labor  means  degradation  of  the  working  classes,  and  ultimately  their  fdenffliaMte^^ 
reduction  to  the  same  standard  as  the  Chinese. 

The  object  of  trades-unions  is  not  so  much  in  limiting  the  number  of  oinecte  of  trades- 
operatives  as  to  prevent  employers  from  taking  in  a  lot  of  boys,  teaching  "'^lo'^s- 
them  but  a  portion  of  their  trade,  enough  to  make  them  useful  for  a  time, 
and  keeping  them  doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  to  prevent  too  great  com- 
petition in  the  labor. 

Those  who  are  not  interested  in  making  money  out  of  the  Chinese,  of  rj,jj^j  vvwUthy  favor 
the  intelligent  class,  are  generally  opposed  to  the  continued  immigration  Chinese  inimigrra- 
in  large  numbers  of  Chinese ;  but  I  think  the  wealthy  though  are  generally 
in  favor  of  it. 

There  are  about  30,000  Chinese  here,   the  majorty  of  them  being  at  ao.ooo  Chinese  in 
work.     They  are  industrious  people  generally,   but  they  have  their  idle  ^^^  Francisco, 
class.     I  think  they  are  very  skilful  laborers. 

The  Irish,  German,  or  Italian  immigrant  who  comes  to  this  country,  and 
are  indolent  at  home,  become  workers  here,  seeing  a  chance  to  better  his 
condition.     The  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

As  to  abrogating  all  our  treaty  relations  with  China  I  do  not  think  it  is  The  Chinese  Gov- 
necessary,  but  I  would  take  out  the  clause  which  permitted  the  immigra-  eminent  would 
tion  of  Chinese  to  this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob-  to  cxcisinK  the 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  that,  or  to  abrogating  JSiuse  from  the 
the  whole.  treaty. 

My  chief  objection  to  their  admission  to  this  country  is  that  their  stand-  chief  objection 
ard  of  comfort  is  lower  than  that  of  our  people.     Another  objection  is  their  standard  of 
their  skill  and  the  facility  with  which  they  take  up  new  employments.    It  Uian  that  of 
enables  them  to  go  one  after  another  into  all  the  trades  and  occupations,  R^UlTtaice  up 
reducing  wages,  and  ultimately  the  effect  will  be  to  drive  out  our  laboring  new  employ- 
population  entirely. 

The  more  trade  we  have  with  China  the  better  for  us ;  the  only  mistake 
is  in  opening  the  doors  to  the  Chinese  population. 

My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all  except  as 
an  excuse  to  tie  our  hands  and  prevent  us  from  keeping  out  these  China- 
men, and  that  it  may  be  a  restriction  to  legislative  action. 

The  effect  of  the  Chinese  competing  m  the  industries — such  as  the 
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Italians,  Germans,  fisheries  and  gardening,  in  which  Italian  immigrants  are  engaged  ;  the 
better^citSens^  cigar-trade,  in  which  Germans  are  engaged ;  and  washing,  in  which  our 
than  Chinese.         women  in  the  east  are  engaged — is  to  take  away  that  inducement  which 

these   poeple  had  to  come  here.      The  Italians  assimilate   with  us  and 
liecome  a  part  and  portion  of  our  body-politic  ;  and  so  with  the  Irish  and 
Germans  ;   thev   become   citizens  and    in   time  American.     There   Ls   a 
difference  in  that  respect  between  Chinese  and  other  races. 
Social  and  Chinese   immigration   brings    with  it  elements  of   destruction  to  our 

political.  political  and  social  fabric,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  encouraged  to  that 

extent  the  difficulty  is  increased  ;  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  discouraged 

to  that  extent  our  own  family  is  encouraged  and  protected. 

Chinese  cannot  be       As  a  race  they  would  not  make  fit  citizens  ;  it  is  totally  foreign  to  their 

incorporated  in       ideas  ;  and  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  our  civilization  to  incor- 

tion?  ^"^*^  '^'^"  porate  them  with  us.     They  never  attempt  to  become  citizens.     At  the 

commencement  of  the  present  Congress,  I  think  they  were  declaring  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

I^Compared  with  the  white  race  I  think  they  are  deficient  in  intellect  and 

incapable  of  understanding  our  institutions,  our  regard  for  personal  liberty, 

dislike  of  arbitrary  power,  respect  for  law,  and  personal  independence. 

Character  of  I  have  been  told  that  Chinese  students  in  our  colleges  are  like  the 

Intellect.  negroes.  They  learn  very  fast  up  to  a  certain  point  but  beyond  that  point 

it  is  difficult  for  them  to  go,  and  they  are  incapable  of  attaining  the  state 
of  civilization  the  Caucasian  is  capable  of.  I  have  the  same  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  the  negro  as  to  the  importation  of  the  Chinese.  The 
number  of  negroes  in  the  country  is  fixed,  while  the  number  of  Chinese 
may  be  increased  indefinitely. 
Chinese  institu-  Their  institutions  are  the  growth  of  their  own  people  and  their  con- 

tions  and  learning,  ^j^.^^   ^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  thousands  of   years.     Their  learning  consists  of  a 

knowledge  of  the  books  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  and  other  philosophers. 
The  man  who  knows  the  most  moral  and  political  maxims  is  the  best 
educated  man.  They  understand  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
I  think  they  all  read  and  write.  There  have  been  some  Chinese  graduates 
in  our  eastern  colleges. 


HAIGHT  Henry  H.  Haight,  an  old  resident  and  formerly  Governor  of  the  8tate, 

sworn  and  examined  : 

On  political  and  ^'^  ^Y  .judgment,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  immigration  of  the 

nioral  grounds       Chinese.       My    reasons   are   of   a   political    and   moral    character.     The 

desirable  to  chcclc  

Chinese  imniigru-  Chinese  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  franchise.     They  have  no  conception 
**""•  whatever  of  the  responsibilities  attending  that  exercise  under  a  republican 

government,  and  their  votes  would  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  money. 
These  would  be  bought  and  paid  for  beyond  all  question.  The  same  reason 
was  urged  when  the  Africans  were  imported  as  is  now  urged  in  favor  of 
Chinese  immigiution.  There  was  a  material  gain  to  the  country  for  a  period 
of  years  by  the  use  of  that  labor  in  the  south,  but  it  would  have  been  very 
much  better  for  us  to  have  been  without  it  than  to  have  experienced  the 
evils  which  resulted  from  it  afterwards.  That  is  one  reason.  The  vices 
of  paganism  which  the  Chinese  have  are  very  difficult  to  be  managed 
Larger  number  of  under  our  institutions,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  these  vices  in  the 
Chinese**™*'"*^    ^^^  ^^  correction.     When   I   was  in  office,   the   percentage  of   Chinese 

criminals  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  class,  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  the  number  of  white  convicts.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  from  Chinese  witnesses. 
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As  to  the  moral  results,  there  is  a  vicious  element  that  comes  over  from  Vicious  element 
Hong  Kong,  and  they  have  certain  vices  which  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  prevent  and  punish  than  among  the  whites.     To  my  personal  know- 
ledge they  have  systematically  imported  prostitutes. 

The  prospect  of  becoming  citizens,  of  having  a  voice  in  the  govern-  if  Chinese 
ment  and  of  enjoying  liberty  in  that  way,  is  an  attraction  to  the  better  cltbSns  Uiel^te^ 
class  of  immigrants  from  Europe.     If  Chinese  were  allowed  to  become  classes  would  not 
citizens  it  would  not  encourage  the  better  class  to  em  ignite  with  their    ^  ^  tract ed. 
families  from  China,  as  Europeans  do. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  there  is  some  blind  prejudice  in  strong  feeling 
this  community  against  color  ;  but  the  intelligent,  thinking,  reflecting  por-  c^tn^^^^n- 
tion,  apart  from  prejudice,  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  increase  of  this  chise. 
class,  or  clothing  them  with  the  elective  franchise.     The  same  prejudice 
existed  several  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  negro. 

They  are  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  privilege  of  enjoying  equal  political  rights. 

The  negroes  of  California  are  very  respectable,  decent  people,  and  there  Negroes  of  Call- 
is   no   reason    in  the  world  why  they  should  not  vote,  and  they  vote  ahnilabfe^than 
according  to  their  convictions,  and  are  not  bought  and  sold  en  masse.  Chinese. 
The  argument  against  negro  suffrage  a  few  years  ago  was  based  upon 
their  extreme  ignorance,  upon  their  incapacity  to  judge  intelligently  of 
what  they  ought  to  vote  for.     The  negro,  who  has  lived  for  many  genera- 
tions in  this  country  has  a  greater  adaptability  to  our  institutions  than 
the  Chinaman.     They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  these  things  dis- 
cussed, and  the  ideas  have  become  engrafted  in  their  minds. 

The  Chinese  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  I  do  not  think  Development  of 
the  transcontinental  railway  would  have  been  built  so  soon  but  for  them.  ^®*^^- 
Their  education  and  habits  of  mind,  the  qualities  of  the  race  that  have 
become  fixed  for  generations,  disqualify  the  present  generation  from 
becoming  citizens.  My  impression  is  that  they  can  generally  read  in  their 
own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the  vicious  class,  they  are  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding.  My  impression  is  that  the  religious  element  is 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  Chinese.  They  take  out  to  the  graves  in  the 
cemetery  provisions  for  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors,  I  believe,  c'hinesecharacter^ 
once  a  year.  I  always  supposed  that  they  had  no  intelligent  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  I  think  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  are  much  attached  to  China,  but  that  I  think  is  more  super- 
stition than  patriotism.  They  call  us  barbarians  because  our  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  do  not  agree  with  theirs.  They  lack  the  quality  of  truth 
as  a  people  ;  they  have  very  little  conception  of  the  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  A  Chinaman,  when  it  is  to  his  interest,  would  as 
soon  state  a  thing  one  way  as  the  other.  That  is  the  conclusion  I 
have  drawn  from  observation.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  truthful- 
ness among  native  Californians.  There  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  perjury 
and  falsehood  in  our  courts  all  the  time. 

Until  lately  they  were  excluded  from  testifying  in  the  courts,  and  I 
suppose  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  offences  against 
Chinese  and  their  property. 

I  think  I  know  of  some  who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  some  (Christians. 
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John  Mellon,  farmer,  sworn  and  examined  : 

White  labor  I  prefer  white  labor.     We  pay  less  to  the  Chinese,  but  I  think  white 

end?'***^  *^     ^        labor  is  cheaper  in  the  end.     We  get  more  work  out  of  white   men,  and 

can  put  more  reliance  in  them.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  white  labor  to  harvest  the  crops.  The  way  that  har- 
vesting is  done  here  now  it  does  not  require  one-haLP  the  labor  that  it  did  in 
early  days.  The  Chinese  do  not  understand  farming  in  the  broad  sense  of 
Cannot  be  the  term.   I  cannot  trust  them  to  do  anything  unless  a  white  man  is  ri  ght 

whiteman istl^Bre  there  with  them,  you  do  not  know  when  they  are  telling  the  truth.     Our 
Mith  them.  boys  and  girls  are  really  as  good  as  they  are,  if  not  better,  in  the  way  of 

picking  fruit,  berries,  pease,  etc.,  they  being  more  intelligent,  and  can  be 
.  obtained  cheaper.  I  had  a  boy,  from  the  city,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  and  paid  him  twelve  dollars  a  month  during  the  summer.  I 
would  not  give  that  boy  for  any  Chinaman  I  ever  saw,  he  being  able 
to  do  many  things  that  a  Chinaman  could  not.  In  harvesting  our  crops 
there  are  more  Chinese  employed  than  whites,  for  the  reason  that  white 
Character  of  labor  has  been  driven  out  of  the   country.      Money   earned    by   white 

boys  and  girls  in  picking  berries,  etc.,  stays  right  here  and  goes  to 
the  support  of  smaller  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  support  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  I  think  they  should  have  the  preference.  I 
can  take  one  white  man,  and  he  will  go  into  the  field  and  bind  more 
grain  than  any  two  Chinamen  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  same  with 
digging  and  picking  potatoes.  The  Chinamen  know  that  if  they  get 
you  in  a  tight  pinch  they  will  squeze  you  very  tight,  and  as  soon  as  they 
find  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  contract  they  will  quit.  They  ar»* 
paid  sometimes  $1.25,  $1.40  and  as  high  as  $1.50  an  acre  for  bind- 
ing. White  labor  about  the  same.  There  are  plenty  of  white  men 
who  are  good  men,  but  not  good  binders  in  the  harvest  field.  In 
the  plowing  season  they  (the  farmers)  have  to  get  all  the  white  men 
A  chinanian  not  they  can  to  do  the  plowing.  A  Chinaman  is  no  man  with  a  horse  ;  there 
generaUy  no^man^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *  hundred  that  you  can  teach  to  handle  a  team.  In  six 
with  a  horse.  months  I  can  get  all  the  men  that  th^  state  wants  on  a  contract  of  $25  a 

month  and  board.     White  men  dislike  to  work  alongside  of  Chinamen  ; 
they  think  it  degrading  their  labor  ;  they  are  not  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Chinese,  and  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  them. 
proSufce'not""  Cheap  labor  has  not  any  tendency  to  make  our  grain  or  potatoes  cost 

affected  by  price     less.     The  quantity  or  scarcity  in  the  market  rules  the  prices. 
'^    ^  ^^'  They  are  dishonest  to  their  employers.     No  man  will  trust  to  a  China- 

Dishonest,  ^j^j^  ^  gg^j^  potatoes  for  market. 

The  white  man  When  white  men  cannot  be  got  we  do  the  next  best  thing  and  get 

spcn  s    s  money.  ^^^  Mexicans.     I  would  rather  pay  more  to  a  white  man.     A  white  man 

earning  $30  a  month  will  spend  that  money  in  town  in  clothes,  etc., 
whereas,  whatever  money  a  Chinaman  earns,  all  he  would  purchase  would 
be  a  bag  of  rice  for  six  and  a-half  or  seven  cents  a  pound,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  brogans  or  boots,  and  daylight  never  sees  the  balance. 
Effect  on  the  girls  There  are  instances  where  poverty  has  stricken  a  family  which  was  once 
of  the  community,  afiiuent,  where  the  girls — after  seeking  employment  in  a  factory,  or  at  a 

laundry,  or  dressmaking,  or  millinery,  and  been  told   "  I  don't  want  you, 

I  have  got  Chinamen," — have  become  prostitutes  and  steal. 

When  the  China-        Chinese  underbid  white  labor  on  farms  until  they  obtain  employment, 

-oomerlie^wiii*"  *    *^^  after  the  white  labor  has  been  forced  away,  and   they  have  you  in  a 

squeeze  you.  tight  place  he  will  tell  you:   "me  weUy   sick;  me  lackee   some  money; 

welly  sick."     He  pretends  that  he  cannot  work.     You  must  have  your 
grain  cured,  and  you  have  to  hire  somebody  else,  and  the  same  Chinaman 
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will  bring  you  more  Chinamen  at  a  bigger  price.    When  a  bargain  is  made 

with  a  white  man  he  will  keep  it. 

White  boys  and  girls  consider  it  a  degradation  to  sleep  and  eat  in  the  Whites  feel  it  a 

same  apartments ;  and  white  laboring  men  consider  the  same,  to  be  put  ^|^^?  ifve^th 

on  an  equality  with  them.  them. 

If  Chinese  immigration  continues  for  twenty  years,  as    it  has  for  the  political. 

last  two  years,  the  Chinese  will  be  telling  us  to  get  up  and  leave.  This  is 
1876,  in  1976,  if  the  immigration  continues,  the  Chinese  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  their  independence  from  the  United  States.  His- 
tory will  tell.  Twenty  years  from  now  there  will  not  be  a  white  man  seen 
here  if  they  continue  to  come  at  the  rate  they  calculate  to  bring  them — 
5,000  or  6,000  a  month. 


William  Vinton,  tailor,  a  resident  of  San  Jos^,  sworn  and  examined  :       VINTON. 

San  Jos^  is  about  fifty-three  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  has  a  popu-  San  Joa^. 
lation  of  about  16,000  or  17,000.    In  the  city  there  are  between  1,300  and 
1,400  resident  Chinese  usually  there.    Chinatown  occupies  about  a  block  i.ioo  Chinese, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  its  average  population  about  1,000.  In  this 
one  block,  from  information  from  a  missionary,  there  are  twenty-eight 
places  of  prostitution,  the  number  of  prostitutes  being  about  1 43.  There  are  143  proatitutcs. 
thirty-eight  gambling-dens,  besides  a  number  of  opium  rooms.     There  are 
also  two  lottery  drawings  daily.     At  Chinatown  there  are  about  400  who 
never  do  a  day's  work  ;  they  live  by  trading,  stealing,  and  gambling,  the  Character, 
two    latter   largely    predominating.       Every   Saturday   evening    is    their 
harvest,  as  at  that  time  a  large  number  come  in  from  Alviso  to  spend 
Sunday.     Alviso  employs,  according  to  the  poll-lists,  some   250  to  300, 
and  is  adjacent  to  San  Jos^,  where  they  spend  their  time  and  inoney,  and 
Sunday,  and  get  cleaned  out.     Among   them  there  is  a  secret  order  of 
thieves,  who  have  a  Joss-house  specially  devoted  to  them,  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  credit  for  one  thing,  and  that  is,  they  have  got  the  cleanest 
Joss-house,  and  the  most  elegantly  ornamented  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  to  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  words  fail  to  describe  it.     It  has  to  Dirt 
be  seen  to  be  understood. 

Their  presence  here  prevents  white  immigration,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  Effect  moral  and 
labor  degrades  labor  to  a  fearful  extent,  closing  all  the  avenues  to  the  em-  ^^^*^^- 
ployment  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  leaving  our  rising  generation  in  a 
fearful  condition,  so  fearful  that  we  shrink  in  horror  as  to  what  must  be 
the  final  result. 

As  to  crime  in  San  Jose,  and  from  a  return  of  the  police  court  for  six  Crimo. 
months  we  find  that  there  were  167  cases  against  the  whites — half  of  the 
crimes  so  charged  being  committed  by  Spaniards — and  thirty  cases  against 
the  Chinese. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  people  believe  that  a  change  in  their  immigration 
would  be  beneficial  to  general  interests. 

Lotteries  are  forbidden  by  our  laws.     There  has  been  one  conviction  Lotteries. 
for  seUing  tickets.     The  re^ason  there  have  not  been  more  is  from  the  un- 
reliability of  the  evidence  taken — the  Chinese  contradicting  themselves 
right  along. 

There  is  a  special  police  officer  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  and  paid  by  Special  poUcemam. 
them.     He  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff.  Sew 

Efforts  have  been  made,  as  I  understand,  to  stop  prostitution,  but  they 
have  been  unsuccessful  to  secure  conviction. 
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Impossible  to 
suppress  gamb- 
ling. 


It  is  impossible  to  suppress  gambling,  I  think,  jwirtly  by  collusion  with 
the  officers. 

As  far  as  drunkenness  goes  they  are  not  a  drunken,  dissipated  class. 

I  have  seen  but  one  who  could  read  and  write  the  Elnglish  language. 

There  may  be  400  employed  in  Alviso,  but  the  poll-book  only  shows 
250.     They  are  employed  on  strawberry  farms. 


MUTHER  Frank  Muther,  cigar-maker,  sworn  and  examined  : 


7,000 Chinese  cigar- 
makers. 


Protective  l^nion. 


Chinese  slower 
workmen. 

Cigar-makers. 


Habits  and 
cleanliness. 


Peculiar 
characteristic'K 
of  the  Chinese 
cigar-maker. 


There  are  between  6,500  and  7,000  Chinese  cigar-makers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  estimate  is  arrived  at  from  the  revenue  report,  which  gives  taxes 
paid  on  9,300,000  cigars  a  month.  They  will  not  average  100  a  day,  which 
would  take  3,000  Chinamen  at  constant  employment  to  make  these  cigars, 
to  roll  them,  besides  over  500  pcujkers  and  strippers.  The  Chinamen  com- 
plain that  one-half  are  out  of  work — about  2,500.  There  are,  perhaps, 
1 50  white  journeymen  workmen  here,  the  union  numl)ering  pretty  nearly 
100.  The  Chinese  have  a  protective  cigar-making  union,  one  firm  put- 
ting the  membership  down  at  9,000.  No  one  is  admitted  unless  he  has 
worked  one  year  at  the  trade.  Other  reliable  Chinamen  say  there  are 
only  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  number  on  the  coast  is  estimated 
by  one  as  high  as  20,000,  by  another  at  between  12,000  and  13,000.  Out 
of  the  100  white  cigar-makers  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  employed, 
their  wages  averaging  Jll  a  week  by  piece-work,  the  Chinese  averaj^ing 
about  $6,  because  they  work  by  the  piece  and  are  slower  workmen. 

The  manufacturing  is  controlled  under  a  good  deal  worse  system  here 
than  east.  They  make  far  inferior  preparation  for  the  workmen  here, 
that  it  gives  the  men  no  chance.  If  they  would  furnish  the  same  accom- 
modation and  not  work  the  amount  of  men  they  do,  it  would  be  better. 
Where  we  consider  in  the  east  a  shop  fit  for  twenty  men,  they  work  here 
100  and  150  Chinamen.  As  a  rule,  cigars  are  dearer  here  than  in  the 
east — that  is,  fair  goods.  Chinese  cheap  labor  does  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  goods  that  affects  the  retailer  ver)' 
cheap,  inferior  goods.  Such  tobacco  as  white  men  throw  away  the  China- 
men pick  up  and  work  up,  and  they  put  it  in  the  market.  They  pick  up 
everything — cigar-stumps,  anything  containing  tobacco,  whether  it  is 
mouldy,  rotten,  or  anything  else — that  a  white  shop  throws  away. 

Their  habits  as  to  cleanliness  in  manufacturing  cigars  are  fair  where 
white  men  control  them,  but  where  they  work  by  themselves  their 
habits  are  ridiculous.  One  thing  they  particularly  do  is  to  take  a  cigar 
in  their  mouth  and  spit  on  it  to  get  it  smooth,  and  then  they  will  take  it 
in  their  hands  and  roll  it  in  order  to  get  a  shine  on  it  -what  is  called  a 
Chinese  polish. 

They  were  nearly  all  Germans  who  first  manufactured  here.  In  the 
e^astem  states  ladies  work  at  the  business,  and  I  have  known  young  ladies 
working  beside  me,  just  after  the  war,  throw  out  as  much  as  $80  a  month 
to  my  $100 ;  and  boys  of  fifteen  years  earn  from  $8  to  $10  a  week  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  work  is  very  easy  and  they  do  the  work  just  as  well 
as  men.  The  using  of  spittle  on  cigars  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  not 
permitted  in  well-regulated  establishments.  Another  thing  they  do : 
where  they  are  crowded  they  take  to  sweating,  and  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  me  to  see  them,  when  compelled  through  poverty  to  work  in  the  same 
room  with  them,  take  the  cuttings  and  wipe  their  arms  and  their  faces 
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m,  and  blow  their  noses  into  them.     That  is  very  common  among 

^inese  offer  bribes  to  obtain  employment.  They  will  tirst  go  to 
who  is  working  white  m^n  and  offer  him  wages  below  what  a 
in  will  work  actually  on  in  the  long  ruiL  If  necessary,  they  will 
lose  wages  down  to  almost  nothing  in  order  to  obtain  the  shop, 
[ley  cannot  prevail  on  the  1k)ss  they  will  turn  around  and  try  to  Will  pay  to  get 
e  foreman.  They  have  offered  $10  for  every  Chinaman  they  will  ^'"»p«">  "i«nt. 
or  $10  for  every  1,000  cigars  manufactured.  I  know  one  foreman 
1  swear  that,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  he  was  offered  $1  for  every 
gars  manufactured  in  the  shop  by  Chinamen  or  $10  for  every 
an  he  would  put  on.  When  they  offer  a  man  $80  and  $100  a  week 
tl  to  hold  honest  men  under  such  inducements. 

jigar-makers'  union  have  no  such  law  limiting  the  number  of  ap  ci^ar-niakcr» 
ss.    We  have  ladies  working  at  the  business  in  the  city  who  belong  apprentices- 
ociety,  and  we  would  accept  a  child  two  years  of  age,  provided  he 
3ep  shop  and  make  cigars.     If  a  boy  wanted  to  learn  the  trade  in 
ranches  he  would  have  to  serve  three  years,  and  when  the  time  is 
paid  little  wages  and  has  to  go  to  another  trade  on  account  of  the 
who  have,  got  the  trade.     They  have  got  us,  so  to  say,  conquered.  ^^  conscientiouH 
icientious  man  in  this  city  will  take  an  apprentice,  as  a  general  man  will  take  a 
i  the  Chinese  cigar-makers  were  excluded  from  the  state  there  JJ,  the  *c^ar"b!i8i- 
lot  be  sufficient  white  labor  here  now  because  they  have  all  been  \y^(.   .  %^ 
away  ;    but  New  York   reports  3,000  cigar-makers  walking    the  driven  away, 
ioing  nothing. 
1  I  came  out  here  tirst  from  Chicago  I  had  as  many  as    100  men  c'ij?ar-making  no 

me  who  wanted  to  come  out,  one-quarter  of  them  with  families.  h\i^^  ^'"/^  *i 

.  .         1         •     1  1     •     n    1     1  1         -r  ii'*"^**w  formeny. 

lad  a  pretty  good  situation,  but  it  has  awmdlea  down   so   that  I 

make  within  $8  a  week  of  what  I  did  two  years  ago.     The  nation- 

the  white  cigar-makers  here  is  about  one-half  American,  the  other 

iig  Germans  and  Jews. 


respect  to  the  Gilroy  Company  endeavoring  to  get  white   labor,  ciKara  made  by 
t  they  could  only  get  two  white  bummers,  that  is  a  lie,  because  tiSdaeirwimi- 
lat  factory  started  they  limited  the  room   to  twelve  white  tables,  factured  by 
jjjeated  applications  to  the  foreman  for  work,  he  over8tep{)ed  the  ^^  '''*^"" 
id  put  on  four  more  white  tables.     The  boys  went  to  the  foreman 
jred  to  send  east  for  white  men,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge 
jy  would  give  them  work  if  they  came.     On  further  persuasion  he 
)ped  the  limit  and  made  the  white  tables  eighteen,  but  that   was 
enable   the  men  to  get  a  little    money  to   leave  the  town.    There 
er  1 50  white  men  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  and   the  cigars   manu- 
l  by  the  Chinese  were  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as  the  produc- 
white  labor.     This  firm  claimed  to  work  2,000  Chinese. 

ly  a  day  passes  but  white  men  come  into  shops  here  from  the  east,  wjute  men  lome 
standing  all  the  discouraging  letters  that  are   written  and  pub-  «"^*l  cannot  find 
filing  them  not  to  come.     They  are  driven  away,  not  being  able  *^'"^"^'"®"  • 
employment.     The  field  is  better  east  than  here. 

;  is  a  shop  composed  of  four  parties.     One  of  the  firm  has  gone  wives  can  be 
China.     He  had  a  couple  of  wives  there,  and  he  said  he  was  going  1*""^^  '"J^^/h^ 
:  a  few  more  along;  that  he  could  buy  them  there  for  $60,  and  sell  for  IsocT^  (^Sifor- 
re  for  $500.     Another  partner  said,  he  had  a  shop  to  work  exclu-  ""^* 
pprentices,  but  could  not  say  what  he  paid  them.      He  gave  them 
ard. 

bmen,  when  pinched,  will  take  contracts  below  the  actual  cost  of  How  the  whole- 
Is — that  is,  certain  compajiies — from  the  wholesale  tobacco  houses.  u5l%^r  lfiiSne«8. 
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Fraudulent 
labels. 


Cigars  made  in 
Havana  by 
Chinese. 


The  monopoly  of  this  town  is  the  wholesale  business.  They  contract  to 
furnish  all  the  cigars,  such  brands  and  such  brands.  They  have  to  give 
good  quality  ;  everything  that  is  not  good  they  have  the  right  to  refuse. 
The  contract  will  absolutely  say  that  they  have  to  purchase  the  tobacco 
from  the  wholesale  house,  and  in  this  way  the  tobacco  houses  have  the 
monopoly.  They  have  got  the  Chinamen,  and  they  have  got  the  public. 
They  invariably  beat  the  Chinamen  on  the  tobacco,  and  get  the  goods  they 
contract  for ;  and  all  the  poorer  trash  the  little  white  shops  have  to  work 
up.  Tak,  Lang  <k  Co.,  take  a  very  cheap  contract ;  they  have  400  boarders, 
besides  apprentices.  This  firm  say  they  can  collect  $400  to  $480  a  week 
from  all  their  boarders,  and  that  they  do  not  care  if  they  do  not  make 
anything  on  cigars.  If  they  can  get  contracts  they  will  take  them  rather 
than  lose  their  boarders. 

I  think  there  are  trade  organizations  among  them,  because  the  China- 
men that  I  have  worked  with  all  tell  the  same  story  :  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  a«  the  Six  Companies,  or  any  company  that  they  may  live 
under,  wants  them  to  do.  But  when  they  do  not  come  under  that  head, 
and  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  head  of  a  company,  they  simply  condemn 
them  and  consider  them  outcasts ;  and  any  Chinaman  who  will  stone 
them,  and  kill  them  after  that,  will  get  credit  from  the  Six  Companies. 
If  necessary,  they  will  hire  lawyers  to  defend  him,  and*  produce  evidence 
to  clear  him. 

The  firms  which  put  up  signs  "No  Chinese  labor  employed  here,'' 
embrace  Jews,  Americans,  and  Germans,  and  in  those  establishments,  in- 
variably, no  Chinese  labor  is  employed. 

The  cigar-makers  society  is  an  incorporated  society  and  its  members 
only  work  where  white  labor  is  employed,  and  where  they  work  they  have 
a  certain  stamp  that  they  put  on  their  cigar  as  white  labor.  We  have 
legitimately  a  right  to  stick  out  this  brand  :  "  No  Chinese  labor  employed 
here."  There  is  a  white  man  appointed  in  the  shop  to  keep  a  book  of 
every  cigar  manufactured,  and  if  you  want  these  stamps  you  can  get  the 
amount  you  are  entitled  to  and  no  more.  These  are  copyrighted,  and  we 
did  that  because  so  many  men  were  swearing  that  they  worked  only  white 
men  when  they  were  working  Chinese.  The  advertising  dodge  is  to  call 
for  twenty  white  men.  If  the  white  men  go  to  the  shop  they  will  put 
them  on.  They  will  then  advertise  all  through  the  country  that  they  have 
been  working  white  men,  and  are  deserving  of  preference  in  the  trade ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  get  this  thing  established,  by  the  next  Saturday 
Chinamen  are  there.     Denicke  Brothers  is  the  firm  I  have  reference  to. 

The  cigars  made  by  the  Chinese  are  eventually  consumed  by  human 
beings,  a  great  many  being  sent  east — the  common  trash. 

The  stamp  is  on  the  box  and  similar  to  a  revenue  stamp,  only  a  little 
broader,  and  on  the  box  it  says :  "The  cigars  contained  in  this  box  are 
made  by  white  men." 

There  are  two  classes  of  stores  that  put  out  the  sign :  one  true  and  the 
other  not.  Where  it  is  a  true  store  he  has  bad  goods  if  he  has  Chinese 
goods,  and  if  he  has  them  he  cannot  present  them  as  the  result  of  white 
labor. 

Cigars  are  made  in  Havana  by  Chinese ;  from  what  I  have  heard,  about 
one-half. 
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Albert  M.  Winn,  a   resident    of    the    state    for    twenty-eight    years, 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  State  Council,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Chinese  immigration  and  cheap  labor  presents  to  our  consideration  a  The  rich  want 
complicated  question  of  political  economy.     It  has  two  sides.     Most  of  poor  cannot  * 
the  rich  want  cheap  labor  to  carry  on  their  shops    and    farms    to    the  to"ipctc  with  it. 
liest    advantage   for  an  increase   of   profit ;    the   poor   cannot   afford  to 
compete  with  labor  so  far  below  the  American  standard  of  industry,  which 
creates  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  rich  and  poor.     The  question  is  no 
longer  treated  from  an  individual  stand-point ;  it  is  national  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  the  nation's  representatives  have  treated  it  in  that  way.   [The  witness 
here  read  a  lengthy  document  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  and 
its  effects  upon  white  labor.] 

The  effect  of  Chinese  labor  is  to  throw  our  white  working  classes  out  of  ^^Ju^^u^^  °"^ 
employment ;  it  degrades  labor.     If  the  Chinese  were  not  here  I  think 
white  labor  would  flock  to  this  coast ;  their  presence  prevents  immigration 
of  the  white  laboring  classes.     When  men  in  the  east,  interested  in  labor 
organizations,    write  me  concerning  the  chance  of  getting   employment 
here,  I  write  to  them  to  stay  away  ;  that  the  Chinese  have  tilled  all  the 
places  here  that  they  would  be  likely  to  get.     These  communications  are  Men  of  family 
very  common.   When  a  man  of  family  conies  here  he  can  only  get  Chinese  c'liinese^ wages., 
wages,  and  he  cannot  support  his  family.     A  Chinaman  has  no  family  to 
support,  and  they  can  live  upon  a  very  small  amount  a  day. 

Chinese  labor  here  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  same  kind  of  labor 
is  in  the  east — the  wages  of  those  Chinamen  who  come  here  green. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  are  a  benefit  in  any  shape.  I  think  that  they 
are  injurious  to  the  country.  They  benefit  a  few  wealthy  men,  men  of 
large  farms  and  large  factories,  but  they  injure  the  poor  man  who  must 
necessarily  support  the  government.  The  grain  raised  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  grain  raised  by  the  white  men  must  both  sell  for  the  same  price  ; 
the  market  governs  the  price,  the  same  with  vegetables. 

They  do  not  live  like  white  men  ;  they  can  live  on  ten  cents  a  day,  and  lx)w  standard  of 
they  do  not  want  more  than  two  feet  by  six  to  lay  down  in.   One  hundred 
of  them  will  occupy  the  room  of  a  family  of  five  or  six.     There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  two  as  to  their  living. 

The  substance  of  the  petition  sent  to  Congress,  and  signed  by  26,000  chamctcr  of  op- 
people,  was  to  request  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  China  with  a  view  ^ese  immigratioriL. 
to  prevent  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
fjeople  who  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  Chinese  immigration.  The 
signatures  to  the  petition  in  the  financial  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
city  averageil  eighty  per  cent.  The  opposition  to  Chinese  immigration  is 
not  confined  to  the  low  and  dissolute  classes.  The  payment  of  the  money 
for  the  printing  and  sending  men  around  with  the  petitions,  was  nearly  all 
subscribed  by  business  men,  the  laboring  men  paying  about  $25  out  of 
$300. 

I  believe  the  ministers,  generally,  are  in  favor  of  bringing  them  here.    I  Chinese  in  Call- 
ilo  not  think  there  are  any  Chinese  Christianized  at  all.     The  information  f?J]Ji|^S°^  ^  *^^** 
I  get  is  that  Chinese  attend  Sunday  schools,  go  to  church,  and  learn  the 
English  language,   and  get  the  advantage  of  it  in  trade.      Very  few  go 
compared  with  their  whole  number. 
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Ernest  C.  Stock,  police  reporter  for  the  Morning  Call  for  ten  yeare, 
and  French  and  German  interpreter  for  the  courts,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

Tlie  Chinese  have  no  regard  for  their  sick  or  dead.  [Here  the  witness 
cited  the  details  of  several  cases  of  a  horrible  nature.] 

On  several  occasions  I  have  taken  parties  around  through  Chinatown. 
On  one  occasion  I  took  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  lecturer  and  traveller. 
I  showed  him,  as  I  thought,  some  of  the  filthiest  places  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  said  he  thought  they  were.  Finally  I  took  him  into  Cooper  alley. 
There  I  showed  him  a  place,  a  second  basement,  a  little  room  about  eight 
feet  square  and  about  six  feet  high,  with  two  men  sleeping  in  it.  He 
said :  "  Is  it  possible  anybody  lives  here  ?"  I  told  him,  "Yes  ;  "  and  1  went 
in  and  pulled  up  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  bunk  and  showed  him  the  two 
men  asleep.  When  we  placed  our  feet  on  the  floor  the  boards  sunk  down 
and  slime  oozed  up  through  the  cracks.  He  remarked  at  the  time  that  he 
had  been  in  the  Seven  Dials  of  London,  the  slums  of  the  eastern  cities, 
the  sink-holes  of  Calcuttji,  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  and  other  places 
of  that  character,  and  in  all  his  tnivels  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
filthy  as  that  j)lace. 

It  is  a  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  Chinese  every  morning  and 
evening  to  go  into  the  courtyard  around  their  houses,  or  in  the  courtyard 
adjoining  their  houses,  and  build  a  fire  of  j)aper  in  little  tin  boxes,  say  two 
or  three  inches  square.  They  take  oft'  their  underclothes  and  turn  them 
inside  out,  and  then  pass  them  over  the  flames  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  vermin.     They  burn  them  just  as  a  housewife  would  singe  a  chicken. 

Parties  are  turned  out  to  die  in  Chinatown.  Such  things  as  that  I 
have  never  known  white  people  to  do.  I  have  never  known  white  people 
in  this  city  to  take  one  of  their  own  kind  and  put  him  out  on  the  side- 
walk because  he  wa,s  dying. 

There  was  one  case  of  a  man  dying  in  squallidness.  The  man  had  been 
missing  for  twenty  days.  He  was  a  man  without  friends,  who  kept  to 
himself  all  the  time  -an  old  hermit.  They  burst  open  the  door  and  found 
him  lying  on  the  floor. 

The  humanity  that  prompts  the  white  race  to  look  after  their  own  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  There  is  nothing  like  the  heartlessness  of 
this  class  of  people.  A  law  was  passed  by  our  Legislature  prohibiting  the 
exjx>sure  of  dead  Imdies,  and  this  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  action  of 
the  Chinese.  I  know  insttmces  where  the  coroner  has  been  summoned  to 
hold  an  imjuest  on  a  living  woman  ;  also  of  an  instance  of  a  Chinaman 
going  for  a  coffin  to  put  his  child  in,  the  child  living  sixteen  hours  after 
its  arrival. 

Chinatown  is  visited  more  and  observed  more  by  foreigners  than  any 
other  part  of  the  city  ;  and  vvhatevt^r  is  bad  is  more  apt  to  be  seen  there 
than  any  other  part  of  the  city.  At  times  hoodlums  pass  through  China- 
town and  abuse  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  a  common  resort  for  them  at 
night.  Hoodlums  would  rather  catch  a  Chinaman  where  he  is  all  alone, 
and  where  there  are  no  officers  around. 

I  have  visited  the  Barbary  Coast,  Tar  Flat,  Ragtown,  Appletown,  and 
all  those  places. 

The  authorities  have  instructed  them  as  to  sanitary  measures,  as,  for 
instance,  to  rej)ort  all  small-pox  cases,  and  to  report  cases  to  the  coroner. 
It  is  generally  understood  among  them  that  when  there  are  any  sick 
people  the  authorities  will  take  care  of  them.  They  gain  this  knowledge 
by  instructing  themselves  upon  the  laws.  The  authorities  publish  the 
laws  and  let  the  people  find  out  for  themselves. 
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William  G.  Buchanan,  shoe-maker,  a  resident  of  twenty  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

There  are  between  2,000  and  2,500  Chinese  shoe-makers  in  the  city  and 
about  1,000  whites,  one-third  women  and  b6ys. 

The  manufacturers  started  originally  with  white  labor.     The  average  Manufacture 
wages  of  a  shoe-maker  five  years  ago  was  about  $4  a  day — $25  a  week  ;  Sri^nallv  with 
now  the  average  is  about  $16.50  to  $18.     I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  ^hite  labor, 
getting  all  the  white  labor  I  require.    I  have  applications  every  day.    The 
cost  of  making  the  labor  part  with  Chinese  is  near  about  the  same  here  as 
it  is  in  the  eastern  states  by  whites,  if  any  diflTerence  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
whites.     In  Einstein's  shop  here,  where  they  used  to  employ  300  Chinese  Cost  of  making 
and  now  employ  white,  the  cost  of  making  shoes  with  white  labor  now  is  ^^|Jt$th  whn45 
about  the  same  as  it  was  with  Chinese  formerly.    The  shoes  manufactured  labor  as  with 
by  white  men  go  into  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  they  did  before        "^^' 
they  were  made  by  Chinese. 

There  is  a  white  man's  cooperative  shoe-makers'  establisment  here, 
paying  interest  on  investment  a  good  deal  more  than  banking  rates,  last 
year  jiaying  twenty -four  per  cent. 

Chinese  competition  has   kept  back    immigration  considerably,  and  I  While  iinmisrra- 
know  of  any  amount  of  cases  where  they  had  to  leave  the  shops  and  their  ^*°"  ^^^^  back, 
places  were  filled  with  Chinamen. 

Tlie  reason  for  employing  white  labor  is  that  they  turn  out  more  work  White  labor  turns 
at  the  same   rate  than  the  Chinese.     A   Chinaman   will  make  eighteen  whatCWne8e\f^l. 
peurs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  for  which  he  receives  $1  ;  a  white  man  will  make 
forty -eight  pairs  in  the  same  time,  for  which  he  gets  $2.88. 

White  labor  is  being  crowded  out  on  account  of  Chinese  starting  factories 
for  themselves,  and  competing  with  other  firms  at  less  profit.  They  will 
work  longer  hours  and  do  more  for  themselves  than  they  will  for  other 
manufacturers  ;  and  their  threatening  to  manufacture  for  themselves  has 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  manufacturers  to  employ  them. 

The  cau.se  of  the  reduction  of  wages  a  few  years  ago  was  a  surplus  of  Effect  on  labor, 
help,   both   white  and  Chinese.      The  employers  having  Chinese  to  fall 
back  upon  for  help,  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  whit«  men  to  accept  the 
prices  that  they  see  fit  to  give  them. 

At  present  white  men  work  in  the  same  shop  with  Chinamen,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  you  could  not  get  a  white  man  to  go  in  with  them.  It 
is  compulsion  to  get  one  to  work  on  the  same  floor  with  them. 

Chinese  competition  against  employers  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  Chlneae  labor 
profits  of  the  manufacturers.     There  are  three-fourths  of  the  Chinamen  ^ipi^y^ ^***** 
making  shoes  here,  selling  their  own  shoes,  which  supplies  the  market  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  excludes  so  far  the  white  employees. 

There  is  no  protective  union  or  association  among  shoe-makers  here.  If 
the  Chinese  did  not  come  into  competition,  the  whites  could  make  their 
prices,  but  they  would  have  to  be  moderate.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
employers  would  submit  very  gracefully  to  an  advance  of  wages.  The 
feeling  among  mechanics  that  the  Chinese  stand  in  their  way  arises  more 
from  men  l)eing  out  of  work,  and  not  in  the  way  of  the  labor-union  dic- 
tating to  bosses. 

The  cooperative  union  are  l)oth  workmen   and  bosses  ;  it  is  the  sale  CooperatiTe 
that  regulates  the  work  not  the  number  of  workmen.     If  the  market  is 
overstocked  there  must  be  less  employment  for  the  white  workmen. 

Customers  from  the  interior  districts  go  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest 
whether  made  by  Chinese  or  not.  The  cost  of  living  to  a  laboring  man 
or  mechanic,  I  should  judge,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  east  rather  than 
here. 
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Labor  of  girls 
more  valuable 
than  that  of 
Chinese. 


Chinese  workmen 
not  offensive  to 
girls. 


Chinamen  slow. 


Girls  could  be 
substituted  for 
Chinese. 


M1S8  Maggie  Haybs,  assistant  forewoman  at  Einstein's  shoe  factory,  sworn 
and  examined  : 

There  are  twenty-thi'ee  girls  employed  at  present  in  the  fitting  depart- 
ment. The  work  is  done  by  piece-work.  Chinamen  are  paid  by  the  day ;  they 
get  $1  ;  the  girls  on  piece-work  make  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day.  The  com- 
parative value  of  the  labor  is  in  favor  of  the  girls  in  the  proportion  of 
four  dozen  and  a  half  to  four  dozen. 

In  the  city  there  are  about  250  girls  employed  at  shoe-fitting.  There 
would  be  no  diflicnlty  in  getting  girls.  We  have  to  work  for  a  living, 
and  if  we  have  to  work  alongside  of  a  Chinaman,  we  might  as  well  do  it 
and  say  nothing.  I  have  known  of  girls  being  driven  out  of  employment 
by  the  Chinese.  Chinese  working  in  the  same  room  never  say  anything 
to  the  girls.  They  work  all  the  time.  They  do  not  behave  badly,  nor  are 
they  offensive  in  their  manners.  They  talk  to  each  other  once  in  a  while, 
and  work  very  steadily.  They  work  from  seven  o'clock  till  a  quarter  to 
six.  The  girls  work  from  half-past  seven  till  half-past  five  o'clock.  In 
other  parts  of  the  establishment  those  working  by  the  week  work  from 
seven  till  a  quarter  to  six,  those  by  piece  can  go  at  any  time  they  like. 
The  Chinamen  work  longer  because  they  work  by  the  week.  The  girls  get 
from  $7  to  $10,  and  so  on  according  to  their  worth,  and  the  Chinamen  get 
$1  a  day.  The  Chinamen  do  very  good  work  but  they  are  slow  ;  some,  of 
course,  do  bad,  the  same  as  girls,  and  some  good.  A  new  hand  does  not 
do  as  good  work  as  an  old  hand.  Girls  work  in  other  factories  where 
Chinese  are  employed. 

The  establishment  of  Chinese  shoe-factories  here  for  years  past,  has  had 
a  tendency  to  give  employment  to  girls.  There  were  a  great  many  more 
girls  employed  in  this  department  ^ve  years  ago  than  there  are  now,  and 
a  girl  could  make  good  wages  then  to  what  she  can  now.  Girls  could  be 
substituted  in  this  department  for  the  Chinese. 


LANCASTER.  Charles  S.  LANCASTER,  engaged   in  the  shoe  business  nineteen   years, 

sworn  and  examined  : 

1  have  been  about  six  months  in  this  city.  The  last  place  I  was  in  was. 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  1  worked  one  year :  six  months  as  foreman  of  a  firm 
and  six  in  business  for  myself.  During  that  time  we  had  not  a  single 
explication  for  work  coming  from  the  west,  and  we  had  quite  a  number 
going  east.  Last  winter  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  applied  to  me 
personally  for  work  coming  from  this  city,  showing  that  the  emigration  of 
shoe-makers  was  going  east  rather  than  coming  west. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  prices  at  the  present  time 
with  those  existing  five  years  ago  : — 

The  prices  known  as  ladies'  French  kitt  button  boots,  we  are  making 
now  for  89,  for  bottoming  them,  making  the  shoe  per  dozen  ;  and  formerly 
it  was  $12.  Women's  kid  balmorals  are  now  $8.50,  and  it  was  $10.50. 
Grentlemen's  Oxford  ties,  $8.50,  it  was  $10.50.  Neilson  ties,  $8.50,  it 
was  $10.50.  Ladies'  3x  cloth,  fox-kid  buttoned  boots,  $7.50,  it  was  $9. 
Ix  quality,  $5.50,  it  was  $9.  Ix  balmorals,  $5.50,  it  was  $8.  Imitation 
sewed,  $10,  it  was  $18.  Misses'  French  kid,  3x,  $7.50,  it  was  $9.  Misses' 
Neilson  ties,  $7,  it  was  $9  five  years  ago.  Those  are  the  prices  that  were 
paid  and  are  now  being  paid  at  Buckingham  &  Hecht's.  Porter's  shop : 
morocco,  leg  calf -boot  imitation  stitch,  $14,  it  was  $28.     French  calf -top- 


Shoe-makers 
migrating 
eastward  rather 
than  westward. 


Prices  now  (1876) 
and  in  1871. 
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sole  plain,  leg  boot,  $11,  it  was  $23.     Second  quality  calf,  $7.10,  it  was 
about  $15. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  wanted  at  these  prices. 
White  labor  can  compete  with  Chinese  at  the  same  rate.  If  the  Chinese 
formed  combinations  among  themselves  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
us  out  of  employment  and  force  the  masters  to  employ  them. 

The  Chinese  have  factories.     1  believe  it  is  the  general  custom  with  JJ*>^®»®  2?®? 
them,  when  they  are  discharged,  to  club  their  means  together  and  start  in  fact^telon  the 
on  a  small  scale  for  themselves,  and  by  that  means  they  can  undersell  the  „2ff®i^e  ^® 
manufacturers  here.     They  can  sell  for  less  profit. 

The  wages  of  all  kinds  of  mechanics  have  suffered  a  reduction  all  over 
the  country  during  the  last  five  years — the  shoe-makers  at  least  twenty  per 
cent. 


Mrs.  Henry  J.  Humphreys,  widow,  sworn  and  examined  :  HUMPHREYSw 


My  occupation  is  anything  that  I  can  get  to  do — scrubbing,  or  washing,  Competition  of 
or  anything.  At  present  I  sew  for  a  living  because  1  cannot  get  anything  womeiu 
else  very  well,  unless  I  go  out  and  work.  I  have  my  boy  to  attend  to 
and  bring  up,  so  I  am  obliged  to  do  almost  anything  I  can  get .  to  do  at 
home.  I  manufacture  ladies'  underwear,  which  is  affected  by  Chinese 
labor  more  so  than  any  other  branch  of  business  here,  mostly  all  being 
employed  in  manufacturing  it.  We  get  probably  a  dollar  and  a  half  on 
the  dozen,  a  little  more  than  the  Chinamen,  but  we  have  to  pay  rent  and 
take  care  of  our  families.  They  prefer  white  labor  when  they  can  get  it 
at  Chinamen's  prices,  but  not  at  any  more.  Within  the  last  six  months 
they  have  started  little  manufacturing  places  of  their  own ;  they  do  not 
sell  them  any  cheaper  than  the  white  stores,  but  still  the  people  imagine 
they  can  get  it  a  little  better  or  a  little  cheaper  from  them.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  white  women  to  do  this  sewing ;  by  advertising  you 
will  get  them  by  thousands.  A  firm  on  the  corner  of  1 8th  street  advertised 
for  200  sewing-machine  operatives.  I  applied  at  a  quarter  past  eight  the 
morning  it  appeared  I  was  told  by  the  man  engaging  that  he  had  already 
hired  the  200,  and  had  more  than  that  apply.  My  branch  of  business 
is  the  worst  imposed  on  business  in  the  city.  Women  are  willing  to  earn 
their  living  if  they  can  get  work.  I  have  a  bundle  of  work  here — twelve 
night-gowns — which  took  me  four  days  to  make,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  $3  for  five  days'  work  at 
ordinary  working  hours. 


Fritz  Stein,  of  the  reportorial  staif  of  the  California  Democrat  (German  STEIN, 
paper),  sworn  and  examined  : 

They  have  no  i*egard  for  human  life,  no  heart  at  all.  [The  witness  here  inhumanity, 
related  a  story  of  a  shipwreck,  he  being  a  passenger  on  board,  illustrating 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Chinese  to  the  survivors,  robbing  them  of  their 
clothes  and  everything,  leaving  them  on  an  island  naked,  as  well  as 
robbing  at  least  forty  Chinamen  who  could  not  get  off  in  the  boats,  but 
stuck  by  the  bowsprit  which  was  out  of  water.  They  robbed  them  of 
their  clothes  and  put  them  into  the  water  alive  to  drown,  when  they  might 
have  saved  them.] 
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John  D.  Condon,  cabinet-maker,  sworn  and  examined  : 


C&rptintoriiuf  aiul 
cabinet-making. 


Best  workmen 
could  not  live  on 
the  wages  of  the 
Chinese. 


One  white  man 
does  as  much 
work  as  two 
Chinamen. 


Dpi  u  m-smok  ing. 


Being  foreman 
over  Chinese 
maJces  a  man 
arbitrary  and 
unfit  to  boss 
whites. 


Chinese  compe- 
tition has  created 
an  immense 
overplus  of  labor. 


Chinese  cheap 
labor  does  not 
lower  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 


The  Chinese  do  not  directly  affect  cabinet-making  proper.  The  sash, 
door,  and  blind  department  is  pretty  nearly  exclusively  in  their  hands, 
they  also  doing  nearly  all  the  common  varnishing.  White  labor  can 
1)6  used  profitably  in  this  industry.  As  a  general  thing  there  are  a  few 
white  foremen  in  the  shops  where  Chinese  are  employed.  The  best  work- 
men could  not  make  a  living  at  the  wages  paid  Chinamen,  the  latter's  wages 
averaging  $1  or  $1.10  a  day.  As  a  general  thing  they  work  by  the  piece 
all  the  time. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  labor  to  carry  on  this  industry.  As  an 
instance,  a  firm  advertised  for  two  white  boys  in  the  painting  work. 
There  were  over  100  applications  for  work  within  three  days.  I  saw 
upwards  of  thirty  boys  there  at  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning — a  very 
good  class  of  boys. 

The  present  wages  of  the  white  mechanic  is  about  815  a  week,  judging 
from  myself.  The  whites  are  much  ahead  of  the  Chinese  in  speed, 
invariably  doing  as  mUch  as  two  of  them.  • 

While  in  the  state's  prison  acting  as  foreman  for  Cole  &  Co.,  over  Chi- 
nese convicts,  I  have  seen  them  lying  under  the  bench  for  an  hour,  after 
opium-smoking ;  and  after  they  had  recovered  they  would  be  so  stupid 
they  were  not  worth  anything  for  an  hour  afterwards.  There  were  three 
of  us  foremen  there.  A  foreman  having  more  or  less  Chinamen  working 
for  him,  as  a  general  thing  does  not  treat  them  as  he  would  a  lot  of  white 
men.  He  becomes  arbitrary.  When  they  discharge  the  Chinamen  and 
employ  white  boys,  they  carry  out  the  same  system  of  tyranny  to  the 
boys  as  to  the  Chinamen.  The  boys  feel  as  though  they  were  not  treated 
as  they  should  be,  and  consequently  there  is  a  rupture  and  they  are  dis- 
charged. Being  foreman  over  Chinese  has  the  same  effect  upon  him  as 
upon  the  white  overseer  that  slavery  had  upon  the  slave-driver. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  various  constitutions  of  the  trade  societies 
in  the  city  or  state  that  prohibits  boys  from  becoming  apprentices.  I 
have  known  instances  where  the  number  has  been  limited  to  so  many 
journeymen.  One  of  the  objects  of  trades-unions  is  to  encourage  and  to 
defend  their  fellow-craftsmen  in  trying  to  hold  the  prices  of  labor. 

The  effect  of  Chinese  competition  on  our  trade  has  been  to  create  an 
immense  overplus  of  labor  here.  There  are  at  present  from  10,000  to 
1 2,000  white  men  out  of  employment,  representing  nearly  all  branches  of 
industry,  which  is  attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese.  There  are  a  great  many  men  out  of  employment  all  through 
the  east  as  well  as  aU  through  Europe.     There  is  a  general  depression. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  immigration  to  this 
state  from  the  east,  those  who  can  get  means  to  take  them  back 
going  back  every  day.  Further  on  the  witness  said,  if  correctly 
reported,  that  there  was  an  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants. 

The  Chinese  do  not  use  any  furniture  made  by  cabinet-makers,  with  the 
exception  of  little  stool-benches.  Probably  the  merchants  use  a  little. 
A  hundred  Chinamen  would  not  use  as  much  cabinet  furniture  as  a 
family  of  six  American  mechanics.  In  consequence  of  Chinese  labor,  sashes, 
doors  and  blinds  which  used  to  come  from  the  east  are  now  made  in  the 
state. 

I  do  not  think  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  any  tendency  to  lower  the 
scale  of  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  would  be  better  for  eastern  manu- 
facturers to  have  the  work  than  to  have  Chinamen  here  do  it. 

There  are  several  thousands  more  mechanics  here  now  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago.     The  development  of  industries  here  brought  them. 
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Levin  MXbsiiall,  tailor,  a  long  resident  of    the  state,    sworn  and  ex- 
amined : 

I  have  followed   my  occuimtion   here  since   1862.     There  are  at  least  J*ow  (I876)  one 
1,000    Chinese    in    the  custom   (ordering  clothes   by  measurement)   and  in  custom  and 
manufacturing,  and  not  quite  a  dozen   white   men.     Before   the  Chinese  {?2de^*bBfOTe^the 
came  there  were  one  hundred.     The  effect  of  the  competition    has  been  Chinese  came  100. 
that  they  all  had  to  give  it  up.     Last  year  I  had   al>out  twenty  girls  and 
live  men  working  for  me,  and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do  myself.     I  used 
to  get  $9  a  dozen  for  boys'  pants,  now  J  make  them  for  $5.50  ;  for  men's  wa*fes. 
I  used  to  get  |15,  and  now  I  get  S6.50  to  $7.50.     Tailors   used   to  make 
from  $15  to  $20  a  week,  aft^r  ))aying  off' all  the  hands  and  the  rent.     The 
Chinese  make  about  $7.50  a  week.     The  clothes  manufactured   by  them  Tlie  public 
are  not  any  cheaper  to   the  public.    The  manufacturers  are  making  the  "^  gainers, 
money  ;  it  is  no  saving  to  the  public.     Girls  that  used  to  get  from  $8   to 
$10  and  $12  a  week  work  now  for  $5.     You  cannot  get  any  at  that  price  ; 
the  Chinese  have  driven  the  girls  out  of  the  trade  altogether.     1  used  to 
get  for  boys'  jackets  $12  a  dozen;  they  are  making  them  for  live  bits 
apiece — $7.50  a  dozen.     For  men's  coats  we  used  to  get  $1.50  and  $2.50, 
and  some  $3;  now  they  pay  $1.25,  and  $1.50  for  double-breasted  coats 
liy  the  dozen,  the  same  by  the  piece.  For  pantaloons,  Iwys',  $3.50  ;  men's, 
|5. 50  to  $6. 50 — Chinese  labor.     The  whites   make  men's  pants  for  $9, 
when  they  used  to  get  $15  for  them. 

Manufacturing  commenced  here,  in  1865,  with  white  labor-  all  white. 
There  are  about  five  white  firms  here  who  manufacture  clothing,  employ- 
ing altogether  between  thirty  and  forty  tailors,  the  rest  is  all  manufactured 
by  Chinese  — pants,  coats,  overcoats  and  blanket  coats.  There  are  but  a 
few  tailors  in  the  city  that  manufacture  fine  clothing,  such  as  the  Chinese 
do  not  make,  prol>a))ly  forty  ;  all  custom  work.  Each  of  them  has  a  custom  work 
tailor,  and  they  give  out  their  custom  work  to  whites.  There  are  now  tfiven  to  whites, 
about  twenty  women  engaged  in  tailoring,  there  were  plenty  in  1865. 
Clothing  is  made  with  Chinese  labor  cheaper  here  than  in  the  east.  One 
man  would  make  about  three  jmirs  of  pants  a  day — the  same  as  a  white 
man.  Nobody  makes  pants  and  vests  now  except  the  Chinese.  Before 
we  commenced  manufacturing  cloth  here  it  was  all  imported. 

The  tailors  have  no  trades-union. 


Erric  Westine,  tailor,  sworn  and  examined  :  WESTINE. 

I  have  been  tailoring  in  the  city  for  over  five  years.  There  are  not 
many  Chinese  in  the  custom  trade,  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. At  a  rough  estimate  I  should  think  there  are  between  a  dozen 
and  fifteen  Chinese  merchant  (?)  tailors  in  the  city. 

Chinese  competition  shuts  off  the  immigration  of  tailors  and  keeps  a 
good  many  away,  besides  driving  many  away  that  we  had  here.  In  the 
custom  trade,  five  years  ago,  the  Chinese  were  employed  more  than  they 
are  now,  because  the  employers  are  getting  tired  of  them.  They 
have  tried  them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  make  good  use  of  them  in 
that  branch  of  business.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  by  white  labor  on  this  coast.  I  do  not  think  that  the  clothing 
manufactured  by  the  Chinese  costs  any  less  than  that  manufactured  by  Chinese  do  not 
white  labor.  If  there  were  no  Chinese  on  this  coast  there  would  be  plenty  SoSiiSg^o^the 
of  labor  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  etc.  public. 
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Manufacturing  was  established  five  years  ago,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  to-day.  The  city  is  growing  and  so  is  manufacturing,  all  the  time. 
There  are  between  300  and  400  white  tailors  engaged  on  custom  work  in 
first-class  tailoring  establishments.  Manufactured  clothing  came  from  the 
east  before  we  commenced  work  here. 

Tailors  mostly  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  wages  average  from  $15  to 
$20  a  week  if  they  have  work.  The  prices  in  New  York  are  reduced 
about  the  same  as  here. 


GILLESPIE.     Robert  H.  Gillespie,  broom-maker,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Between  Chinese 
and  white  labor 
very  little 
diflterence. 


Price  of  brooms 
not  any  less. 


Whites  kept  to 
keep  Chinese  from 
•teekling,  etc. 


Effect  on  wages. 


VHilte  workmen 
make  one  quarter 
nore. 


There  are  about  forty-live  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  city  and  about 
the  same  number  outside  of  it.  Between  Chinese  and  white  labor  at  the 
present  time  there  is  very  little  difference — not  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  on  a 
hundred  brooms.  Before  Chinese  competition,  white  labor  was  paid  for 
by  the  piece.  A  man  could  make  from  $15  to  $25  and  $26  a  week.  Very 
few  can  make  $15  now.  The  Chinese  made  as  high  as  $14  some  two 
years  ago ;  when  some  of  the  factories  first  employed  them  by  the  piece. 
The  price  of  brooms  to  the  puV>lic  with  Chinese  labor  is  not  any  less  than 
it  was  with  white  labor.  It  is  an  occujmtion  that  furnishes  employment 
to  women  and  boys,  and  the  employment  of  Chinese  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  out  these  girls  from  the  l)room  factories.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  use  alwut  seventy-five  dozen  brooms 
a  year;  and,  as  far  as  I  figure  it,  there  are  one  dozen  brooms  used  to 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  whites  in  one  year  on  the  coast — men,  women 
and  children.  There  are  about  70,000  dozen  brooms  manufactured  and 
sold  on  the  coast. 

In  1865,  I  think  it  was,  the  broom  factory  on  Druinm  street  was  the 
first  one  that  employed  Chinamen,  and  it  has  l)een  going  on  ever 
since  in  every  factory,  with  one  exception — that  is,  the  factory  on  Sacra- 
mento street,  where  they  have  got  all  whites.  Most  of  those  places  that 
have  got  Chinese  have  only  got  whites  enough  to  watch  the  Chinese 
and  keep  them  from  stealing  and  over-counting  on  their  work,  and  that 
they  expect  them  to  do  for  nothing  over  what  they  pay  them  by  the  piece. 
In  1865  manufacturers  were  making  more  money  then  than  what  they 
are  now,  although  broom-corn  was  higher.  At  the  present  time  brooms 
are  at  a  pretty  good  figure,  and  broom-corn  is  very  cheap.  The  reasons 
that  I  give  for  it  are  that  the  middlemen  and  the  wholesale  dealers  are  the 
parties  who  make  the  profit ;  and  therefore  compel  the  manufacturers  to 
grind  the  labor  down.  Labor  is  cheaper,  broom-corn  is  cheaper,  and 
brooms  are  higher  now  than  in  1864-65.  The  supply  and  demand  of 
brooms  does  rot  regulate  the  price,  all  the  surplus  stock  V)eing  shipped  to 
foreign  ports.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that 
we  have  been  shipping  any  brooms.  We  used  to  consume  all  we 
made  here. 

Broom-corn  is  raised  here.  Before  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
we  had  to  get  our  supply  from  the  east.  We  ship  about  12,000  dozen  a 
year  to  the  Australian  ports,  competing  with  the  English  colonies?. 

There  are  some  Chinamen  who  make  as  high  as  $10  a  week  now.  Some 
kinds  of  broom  they  can  make  600  a  week,  other  kinds  only  300.  Of  the 
kind  that  the  Chinese  make  .'^00,  a  white  man  would  make  about  400  ;  and 
of  the  others  a  white  man  would  make  about  800  to  the  Chinaman's  600. 

Six  years  ago  the  wages  were  higher  east  than  here  at  that  time. 
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Besides  shipping  to  Australia  we  ship  to  Callao,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  and  Chili — about  20,000  dozen  being  shipped  from  here  to 
foreign  ports  every  year,  leaving  50,000  dozen  to  be  consumed  here. 

Manufacturing  would  have  been  gone  into  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  Manufacturing  of 
here  just  as  largely  as  it  is  now,  and  more  so.     Not  one  of  the  firms  that  ha^^lwen'gone 

commenced  with   white  labor  failed  ;   but  one  or  two  have  failed   with  into  m  largely  if 
rn  •  t   t  the  Chinese  not 

Chinese  labor.  here. 


Edward  L,  Cortage,  workingman  in  a  broom  factory  :  CORTAGE. 

There  are  somewhere  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  Chinese  em-  Broom-making, 
ployed  on  the  coast  in  broom-making.  The  industry  can  be  carried  on 
without  the  use  of  Chinese  labor,  because,  in  1869,  it  was  carried 
on  without  them  to  the  same  extent  as  now.  The  broom-makers 
who  were  formerly  here  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  the 
world,  some  in  Australia,  some  in  South  America,  and  some  in  eastern 
states.  The  prices  paid  in  St.  Louis  are  exactly  the  same  paid  here 
now  ;  there  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  some  kind  of  work  more  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  on  another  kind  less,  but  it  is  about  the  same  thing. 
For  New  York  and  Chicago,  I  can  say  nothing.  We  have  a  foreign 
market,  shipping  about  20,000  dozen. 

The  lower  wages  of  the  Chinese  operate  to  reduce  my  wages,  and  I 
cannot  very  well  live  upon  the  wages  they  receive.  Ten  dollars  a  week 
for  a  family,  wife  and  four  children,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  live  on.  Rents  ^ff**®*^!^**^^  * 
for  white  men  are  seldom  less  than  $15  a  month  unless  be  moves  in  the  on  Chinese  wages, 
fourth  story  of  a  tenement,  and  then  it  will  cost  $12  a  month,  and  all  live 
together.  We  could  not  afford  to  live  like  Chinamen,  because  they  are 
single  and  can  live  on  nineteen  cents  a  day,  at  the  same  rate  that  our 
prisoners  live  in  gaol.  If  I  were  single,  I  could  live  on  $4  or  $5  a  week 
by  putting  it  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Most  of  the  sober,  laboring,  industrious  mechanics  here  have  homes  of 
their  own.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  none  but  the  vagrant 
and  dirty  class  come  to  testify  against  the  Chinese  ;  on  my  part  this 
is  not  true. 

Intelligent  mechanics,  honest,  sober,  workingmen,  are  terribly  opposed 
to  anybody  that  causes  them  to  struggle  for  a  living. 

I  am  a  German  and  in  conversation  with  my  countrymen  they  all  Chinese  immi- 
think  Chinese  immigration  an  evil,  if  not  at  present,  in  future.  ^^^ 

The  very  man  who  engaged  the  Chinese  first  was  so  far  reduced 
that  he  wanted  to  earn  a  little,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  try  to  create 
a  row  by  getting  others  to  go  in  to  raise  the  wages. 

There  was  a  Chinaman  arrested  for  stealing  at  Mr.  Cummings'  establish- 
ment. A  Chinaman  had  a  row  with  him  about  some  settlement,  and  in 
turning  him  out  the  Chinaman  lost  his  balance,  and  he  saw  the  top  of  a 
whisk-broom,  tipped  with  velvet,  under  his  coat,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
pulled  it  out.  He  had  him  arrested  for  stealing,  but  whether  he  was 
convicted  or  not  I  do  not  know. 


Dennis  McCarthy,  boot-maker,  sworn  and  examined  :  McCARTHY. 

The  trade  can  be  carried  on  profitably  with  white  labor.     There  are  Boot-making  oaa 
between  2,000  and  3,000  Chinese  in  the  city  employed  at  the  business.     I  ^flt^Sith 
Am  connected   with  the  United  Workingmen's  Cooperative  Association,  white  labor. 


i 
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Of  certain  work 
the  Chinese  have 
complete  control. 


employing  altogether  white  labor,  and  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  men's  boots.  That  line  the  Chinese  have  not  got  into  as 
yet,  but  in  ladies'  work,  misses'  work  and  children's  work  they  have 
almost  the  entire  control.  The  slipper  business  they  have  altogether. 
One  year  we  employed  fifteen  Chinamen  to  make  that  class  of  work — 
cheap  shoes.  After  that  year  white  men  applied  for  that  line  of  work 
saying  they  would  make  them  as  cheap  as  the  Chinamen  so  as  to  get 
employment.  We  discharged  the  few  Chinamen  we  had,  and  now  employ 
white  labor — between  sixty  and  seventy. 

I  think  a  white  man  will  do  about  one-fourth  more  work  than  a  China- 
man.; the  latter  will  make  about  thirty  pairs  and  the  former  about  forty 
pairs  of  these  misses'  and  children's  shoes. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  no  Chinamen  employed  at  all  iii 
this  business,  there  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  men  here  then ;  but 
the  manufacturers  considered  that  there  was  more  money  by  employing 
Chinamen  so  they  gradually  introduced  them,  and  I  think  to-day  only 
about  400  to  500  white  men  are  employed ;  whereas  if  the  Chinese  were 
not  in  that  business  we  would  have,  I  think,  about  2,000  white  men  in 
that  line  of  business  here  now.  When  I  came  here  100  men  would  cover 
the  number  of  white  men  employed  in  factories,  which  were  then  in  their 
infancy  ;  there  are  between  400  and  500  now  in  the  manufacturing.  The 
custom  trade  is  not  affected  by  Chinese  labor. 

The  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  cooj>erative  association  would 
be  on  an  average  fifteen  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  large  profit  is  that 
the  Chinese  are  not  yet  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  l)oots.  We 
could  not  manufacture  the  other  class  and  pay  cost  at  Chinese  rates. 

The  wages  of  shoe-makers  east  varies  a  great  deal  ;  it  depends  upon  the 
season  a  good  deal.  In  the  hurried  season  their  wages  run  up  ;  at  other 
seasons  the  wages  are  dull.  Prices  fluctuate  there.  I  think  the  eastern 
prices  are  higher  than  here. 


White  men  do 
about  one  quart<;p 
more  work  than 
Chinamen. 


500  whites 
employed  whereas 
but  for  Chinese 
2,000. 


C/hinese  not 
engaged  in 
manufacturing 
men's  boots. 


HAYES. 


Michael  Hayes,  a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-five  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


Tlie  Chinese  work- 
ing the  placer 
mmes. 


(Jrcat  loss  to  the 
country. 


I  have  visited  the  mines  on  many  occasions,  but  I  have  never  worked 
in  them.  I  think  [lermitting  the  Chinese  to  work  the  placer-mines  is  a 
great  injury  to  California  and  a  great  injury  to  the  United  States ;  it 
reduces  the  quantity  that  finds  its  way  into  the  banks  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  control  nearly  all  the  placer-diggings.  They  have 
worked  from  year  to  year  at  those  abandoned  claims.  They  have  taken 
the  gold  out ;  and  it  is  the  impression  of  most  people  that  they  carry  it  to 
China,  or  send  it  to  China  through  the  Six  Companies. 

If  they  were  permitted  to  become  citizens  it  would  have  no  effect  on 
their  desire  to  reside  in  the  country,  because  a  Chinaman  will  return 
to  China. 


PIXLEY. 
Broom  factories. 


Frank  M.  Pixley,  sworn  and  examined  : 

About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  my  brother,  a  poor  man  and  a  mechanic, 
and  a  man  of  family,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broom-handles,  em- 
ploying six  white  workmen,  whose  wages  ranged  from  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  to  four  dollars  a  day,   according  to   their  skill    in    running 
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turning  lathes.     Shortly  after  he  started    some  one  else    established    a 

broom-factory,  employing  four  or  five  Chinese  to   work  it.     In  a  very 

short  time  these  Chinese  became  so  expert  in  the  manufacture  that  they  instance  of  lower 

established  the  trade  themselves,  with  one  white  man  as  foreman.    They  f^of^?no9e!" 

were  required  to  keep  a  horse  and  waggon  to  dispose  of  their  wares.    This  thrusting  whites 

horse  was  kept  in  a  stable  ;  the  Chinese  lived  in  the  same  stable  with  the  ment. 

horse,  fed  and  cooked  for  themselves  in  an   upper  loft,  and  slept  there, 

and    so  reduced  the  wages     that     much,    thrusting,     in    this  particular 

intance,  my  brother  out  of  employment.    This  is  a  single  incident,  tending 

to  show  that  no  white  person  with  a  family  can  compete  with  Chinese. 

If  no  Chinese  had  come  to  California  it  is  my  judgment  that  our  trades  iome^to  Californfa 
and  manufactures  would  have  grown  a  little  slower  than  they  have  ;  that  trades  and  manu- 
some  people   would    have   made    less    money    than  they  have.   But  they  have  grown  slower 
would  have  grown,  and  to  the  present  extent,  with  white  labor,  and  just  as  ^"^  would    have 
much   money  would   have  been  made,  which  would  have  been  distributed  Money  would 
among  the  laboring  or   workingmen  more  than  it  is  now.     To  remove  all  d£tributSl!^°"^ 
the  Chinese  workers  from  their  various  industries  would  create  a  tem-  wisest  to  send 
porary     embarrassment,    but    we    should    soon    fill      their   places    with  ^^^^  ^^  away, 
intelligent  European  and    American  laborers.     I   think  it  would  be  the 
wisest  thing  that  could   be  done  to  send   them  all  away.     The  Chinese  ^^ould  not,  how- 
problem  would  solve  itself  in  process  of  time.     I  do  not  advocate  the  Chinese  here, 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  who  are  here.     I  think  they  are  here  under  the 
guarantee  of  law  and  treaty,  and  I  would  give  them  the  fullest  protection. 

I  never  saw  women  harnessed  with  dogs  to  carts  in  Europe ;  but  I 
have  seen  women  in  Belgium  and  Germany  attending  dogs  attached  to 
small  carts,  and  they  will  assist  in  pushing  the  cart  over  difficult  points. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  Europe  where  a  husband  will  not  speak  to 
his  wife  on  the  street,  and  where  she  is  not  allowed  to  mention  his  name 
and  address.  In  Ireland  they  have  their  cabins  of  the  poor,  they  have 
their  pigs  and  their  poultry,  and  they  live  very  poorly  in  some  places, 
V)ut  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  receiving  them  as  immigrants 
because  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  more  meanly  in  that  country 
than  they  can  live  here.  The  European  immigrant,  however  poor  he  may 
l)e,  immediately  on  his  arrival  here  takes  a  position  in  society,  so  far  as 
comforts  and  home  are  concerned,  and  educates  his  children,  and  clothes 
them  up  to  the  fullest  possibility  of  his  earnings  ;  the  second  genera- 
tion is  an  improvement,  and  the  third  generation  is  American.  We  are 
all  immigrants  for  that  matter,  or  our  ancestors  were. 

The  outrages  against  the  Chinese  are  grossly  exaggerated.     In  reference  jr^^inks  the  white 
to  this  question  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chinese  1  am  only  surprised  very  forbearing, 
that  there  is  not  more  of  it.     I  think  our  laboring  people  are  a  long- 
suffering  and  forbearing  people.     Our  city  has  been  as  near  to  a  disgrace- 
ful and  bloody  riot  as  it  could  possibly  be,  but  it  was  avoided  by  people 
who   have   not  had  the  credit  of  saving  the  town  from  such  a  scandal. 
Mr.  A.   M.  Winn  was  one  of  them.     There  were  men,  leading  men,  in 
this  anti-Chinese 'movement  who  could  have  stirred  up  a  riot,  who,  by  the 
lifting  of  their  thumbs,  could  have  cleaned  the  Chinese  quarter  out.     The 
people  who  were  going  to  create  this  riot  were  driven  to  starvation  and  a'^^^.J^^PI^ 
poverty,  with  their  wives  and  children,  deprived  of  employment  by  the 
influx  of  Chinese  immigration,  men  to  whom  this  quastion  comes  to  the 
breakfast  and  dinner  table,  to  whom  it  is  the  question  of  bread. 

The  Chinese  are  patient,  industrious,   hard-working  slaves,   resj>ecting  Chinese,  patient, 
our  laws  through  fear,  and  being  compelled  to  labor  for  their  own  sup-  woricing  ^!av<^ 
port.     Socially  they  are  inferior  to  any  race  God  has  ever  made,  in  my  socially- 
opinion.     I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  to  have  Chinese  instead  of  Socially  inferior  to 
negroes  down  south.  ''"^  race  on  earth. 
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Didnot'*di8crimi- 
nato  "  between 
classes  of  China- 


men. 


400,000.000. 


Threatened  with 
such  a  barbaric 
scoursre  as  once 
visiteo  Europe. 


Should  be 
•discouraffed,  not 
restricted. 

The  criminal 
perfection  of  4,000 
years. 

The  civilization  of 
a  redundant  popu- 
lation :  flliacide  ; 
prostitution. 


Chinese  civiliza- 
tion and  learning. 


American  civiliza- 
tion incapable  of 
convincing  China. 


Outrages. 


The  introduction 
of  150.000  Chinese 
no  effect  on 
oriental  trade. 


I  do  not  discriminate  between  these  Chinamen.  Their  organic  construc- 
tion is  the  same  from  the  highest  mandarin  to  the  lowest  prostitute ;  they 
have  the  same  religion  and  they  have  the  same  habits.  If  by  some 
judicious  tribunal  we  could  bring  the  very  best  and  better  class  of  Chinese 
to  this  country  under  the  treaty,  men  who  come  for  business,  who  come 
for  pleasure,  who  come  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  commerce,  I  would  have 
the  door  open  to  them. 

There  are  400,000,000  or  500,000,000  Chinese.  They  are  separated 
from  our  coast  by  a  narrow  and  a  very  mild  sea.  They  can  come  here  for 
$12  a  piece.  To  throw  open  our  continent  and  its  broad  area,  all  its 
mineral  wealth,  its  agricultural  resources,  and  its  mechanical  emplo3rments, 
to  the  importation  of  this  people,  is  simply  to  invite  upon  us  the  barbaric 
scourge  that  once  visited  Europe. 

There  are  Chinese  merchants,  but  no  bankers  that  1  know  of.  I  think 
it  would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  discourage  them, 
not  to  restrict  them. 

There  are  parts  of  Africa  where  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  standard  of  morals  is  better ;  that  is, 
they  are  honest.  These  people  have  got  the  perfection  of  the  crimes  of 
4,000  years,  of  a  civilization  that  has  grown  out  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion. As,  for  instance,  why  do  we  treasure  our  girls,  and  why  do  they 
murder  theirs  ?  Because  they  have  so  many  they  cannot  feed  them.  Why 
do  our  parents  die  for  their  children,  while  they  sell  theirs  for  whores  ?  I 
think  it  is  the  necessity  and  poverty  of  the  lower  class  that  compels  the 
woman  to  sell  her  child. 

They  have  a  civilization  of  a  kind  at  home.  They  have  arts,  sciences, 
and  all  that.  They  have  a  literature,  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius. 

The  Chinese  religion,  if  I  understand  it,  is  pure  fatalism  ;  the  Africau 
religion  is  worse,  fetish,  if  they  have  any  at  all. 

1  think  the  contact  of  40,000,000  of  our  civilization  with  400,000,000 
of  the  Chinese  civilization  would  improve  them.  I  think  it  would  reduce 
ours  to  their  level  and  not  elevate  ours,  but  theirs,  that  is  the  danger. 
Our  civilization  has  accomplished  great  results,  but  it  cannot  accomplish 
the  Christianization  or  civilization  of  China,  they  having  ingrained  in  them 
prejudices  the  growth  of  4,000  years. 

Respecting  the  outrages  committed  upon  them.  In  the  great  meeting 
of  the  5th  of  April,  if  you  could  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion,  I  think  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  call 
upon  the  people  to  maintain  order,  to  be  quiet  and  wait  for  a  peaceful  and 
legal  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  second  resolution  which  they  passed 
declared  that  we  are  a  lawful  and  law-abiding  people,  that  we  recognize 
the  obligation  and  binding  force  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  Chinese  came 
here,  and  we  propose  to  respect  it,  and  continue  to  protect  it.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  large  majority  to  hold  them  responsible  for  sych  outrages.  If 
you  saw  a  Chinaman  assaulted  in  Montgomery  or  Merchant  street,  and 
there  were  three  white  people  there,  two  of  them  would  turn  in  and  defend 
the  Chinaman  against  the  assailant.  Yet  the  outrages  do  happen  in 
certain  portions  of  our  town.  We  have  got  an  element  of  wild  young  men 
here,  and  they  dislike  the  Chinamen. 

I  do  not  think  the  introduction  of  the  150,000  Chinese  we  have  now 
has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  our  oriental  trade,  nor  has  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  traders  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  our  trade. 

I  would  desire  to  keep  this  coast  and  this  country  as  the  heritage  and 
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home  of  an  immigration  that  can  become  united  with  us,  that  can  assimi- 
late with  us,  and  that  can  make  a  great  state  and  a  great  people,  highly 
civilized,  and  belonging  to  our  race,  and  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
other  civilization.  I  think  the  case  of  our  state  to-day  is  parallel  with 
that  of  Virginia,  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  300  years  ago  Virginia  had  a 
broad  acreage,  a  splendid  soil,  an  inviting  climate,  but  few  white  people  ; 
labor  was  dear.  They  wanted  cheap  labor,  and  through  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  New  England,  then  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  negroes 
were  imported  there,  and  the  result,  after  100  or  150  years,  has  been  a 
war  and  a  desolation  that  has  injured  our  country  more  than  all  the  other  Virginia  too  to  aoo 
things  united  in  the  world.  Now  we  have  the  parallel  of  it  here.  We  have  bared  \?Sh  Caii- 
a  broad  empire,  we  have  a  splendid  climate,  rich  land,  and  there  are  some  *«mi*^  to-day. 
people  who  indulge  in  the  heresy  of  thinking  we  ought  to  have  cheap 
labor.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  sent  to  China  for  it.  We  are  planting 
the  seeds  of  Mongolian  slavery  here,  that  will  grow  up  to  be  just  as  for- 
midable, and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  it  did  on  the  eastern  coast  ; 
for  it  took  Virginia  100  years  to  get  as  many  Africans  as  we  got  China- 
men in  ten  years. 

Chinese  labor,  technically,  is  free  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not. 

They  do  not  speak  our  language  nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  our 
law  ;  we  do  not  speak  their  language,  and  cannot  communicate  to  them 
even  their  rights. 

Contact  with  the  Chinese  tends  to  deteriorate  us  and  retard  our 
growth. 

If  they  were  enfranchised  they  would  exercise    that  privilege  freely  of 
their  own  volition  at  once.     They  are  a  shrewd,   subtle,  keen,  intelligent 
people  ;  anybody  who  undertakes  to  underrate  them  as  inferior,  mistakes 
this  whole    problem.     They  are  not  the  inferior  race  ;  tested  by  many 
things  they  are  superior  to  us.     When   I  spoke  of  their  being  inferior  I  Chinese  in  some- 
referred  to  their  vices.     They  could  be  bought  and   sold  if  trusted  with  to^,^.*^^    *"^ 
the  elective  franchise.     Politics   with   them  would   become  merely  mer- 
chandise.    They  would  sell  their  votes,  and  place  them  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good  for  themselves  ;  and  when  they  got  a  majority,  where  Vot^w.    Political, 
they  could  control  the  politics  of  the  country,   they  would  take  it  and 
elect  their  own  people. 

In  this  way  are  they  inferior  :  They  attained  the  acme  of  civilization 
a  long  time  ago,  and  they  have  stood  still.  We  are  a  progressive  nation,  r^imitations  of  the 
They  invented  type,  and  yet  they  have  not  carried  it  to  the  extent  of  a  ^'»»i"«9«*n^»^t- 
power  press  ;  they  invented  gunpowder,  and  yet  they  did  not  carry  it  to 
the  extent  of  developing  the  machinery  of  war  for  its  use  ;  they  invented 
the  compass,  and  yet  they  never  extended  their  commerce  over  the  whole 
world  guided  by  that  compass — they  are  an  anomalous  and  curious  people 
to  us. 


Hkrman  Silverbero,  foreman  at  the  Standard  Shirt  Factory,  sworn  and  SILVERBERGV 
examined  : 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  Chinese  engaged  in  the  manu-  Manufacture  of 
facture  of  white  shirts  ;  in  the  colored  line,  which  includes  clothing,  chi^aeew^yeA^ 
overalls,  etc,  there  are  a  great  many  more.  At  our  factory  we  have  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventy  or  eighty  inside  and  perhaps  double  that 
uttmber  outside.  The  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  by  white  labor,  and 
i£  paid  by  the  piece.  An  experienced  hand  either  white  or  Chinese  can 
earn  from  $8  to  $10  per  week. 
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At  present  not  jf  ^he  Chinese  were  absent  there  would  not  be  enouirh  white  labor,  at 

labor  to  carry  on     present,  to  carry  on  the  business.     There  might  be  eventually.     Chinese 
the  work.  labor  was  not  skilled  when  first  employed,  but  it  was  the  class   of  labor 

that  was  here,  and  they  were  instructed  in  the  business,  for  there  were  no 

others  here  to  do  it.     The  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  female 

Chinese  conipeti-    help.     There  are  several  other  smaller  factories  here.     I   do  not  think 

ou"  'white'^iiunn-  Chinese  competition  has  the  effect  of  preventing   white  immigration  at 

grration.  present. 

The  manufacturing  interests   which    I   represent    were    started    three 

years  ago,  and  assumed  their  present  proportion  something  over  a  year 

ago  ;  previous  to  that  we  were  supplied  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

.300  to  600  females    There  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  or  600  females  engaged  in  the 

makS^  *"  ^^^^^    business,   directly  and  indirectly.     Five  years  ago  there  were,   {>erhaps, 

twenty-five  or  thirty. 
Industrious  and  The  Chinese  are  industrious.     It  takes  them  from   a  year  to  eighteen 

1^™  i?S^®**^^^  ^  months  to  become  experienced  hands  in  our  trade.     They  learn  as  readily 

as  the  whites. 

There  are  one  or  two  girls  who  are  working  for  us  who  say  they  get 
more  wages  here  than  they  did  at  home.  White  help  is  employed  in  separ- 
ate departments,  not  in  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive  their  wages  individually. 

There  are  a  fiew  Chinamen  who  learn  the  business  and  teach  the  others. 
When  more  help  is  wanted,  we  tell  some  one  of  the  workmen  and  they 
bring  their  friends  along.  In  China  they  have  no  knowledge  of  makinjET 
such  shirts  as  we  are  accustomed  to  wear. 

We  advertised  that  we  were  willing  to  employ  all  the  white  labor  that, 
we  could  use,  providing  they  would  give  time  to  learn  the  business.      We 
have  perhaps  of  fifty  or  sixty  applicants  about  twelve  remaining  who  have 
become  fair  workers  ;  it  took  some  of  them  two  or  three  months  to  become 
such.    They  were  paid  by  the  dozen  in  the  meantime.     New  hands  are  j^aid 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  shirt,  from  $2  a  dozen  upward.    They  would 
make  perhaps  at  least  one  dozen,  one  and  a  half,  afterward  two  and  three. 
We  have  some  girls  now   who  make  four  dozen  after  being  there  four 
or  five  months,* and   are  enabled  to  earn  from  $8  to  $10  a  week.     All 
the  work   is  done  in  the  factories  except  in  one  branch — hand  needle- 
work— which  is  done  outside  by  white  help,  mostly  by  women   who  have 
families,  or  girls  who  have  to  help  their  mothers  or  parents  at  home. 
There  are  three  different  parts  before  the  shirt  is  made,  and   for  each 
particular  part  there  is  a  different  price.     In  making  bosoms  it  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  labor  required — from  ten  cents  to  $2  a  dozen  is  paid. 
For  finishing  from  $1.25  to  $2  is'  paid. 


-MAHONY.         Cornelius  A.  Mahony,  engaged  in  the  smelting  business  in  Peru,  sworn 

and  examined  : 

There  are  a  number  of  Chinese  in  Peru.     In  1872  and  1873  there  were 
8,000  in  Peru.  from  70,000  to  80,000.     They  all  come  under  labor  contracts,  in  point  of 

fact  they  are  simply  slaves.  Their  contract  binds  them  to  serve  for 
eight  years.  They  get,  generally,  a  bounty  of  $20 — ^some  small  sum — in 
Macao,  where  they  are  shipped.  Macao  is  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of 
Canton  River.  Their  contracts  are  generally  made,  as  I  understand,  before 
the  Portuguese  authorities  there  and  before  the  Peruvian  Consul.  They 
then  are  brought  on  board  ship,  and   confined  in  a  manner  that  would 
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recall  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and  brought  to  Peru.  In  1872 
the  number  of  Chinese  who  came  was  14,530,  and  of  that  number  there 
was  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent,  of  death-rate  on  the  passage.  The 
Chinese  there  are  just  the  same  class  as  the  Chinese  here,  and  are  charged 
with  being  river  pirates,  or  of  that  class,  in  fact  of  the  lowest  order.  The 
firm  I  was  employed  with  were  the  largest  coolie  importers  in  Peru. 
I  l)elieve  the  traffic  has  now  been  stopped.  I  had  under  me  from  thirty 
to  forty  Chinese. 

In  1873,  I  believe,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Portuguese  authorities 
and  the  Peruvian  Government  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  coolies  on  board 
ship,  at  the  Chinchas  and  Guanape  Islands,  where  they  were  employed  in 
the  guano  trade.  That  was  got  over,  and  in  1874  the  importation  was 
very  large.  In  the  meantime  a  strong  sentiment  was  growing  in  the 
country  against  the  Chinese.  The  laboring  people,  the  peons,  considered  Sentiment  grew 
that  the  Chinese  were  likely  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  just  as  the  people  •^^^,51  eruagains 
here  think  now,  and  thev  did  in  f ict ;  because  a  Chinaman's  contract 
l)Ound  him  to  work  for  :f4  a  month  and  two  pounds  of  rice  a  day. 
Consequently  it  was  very  likely  that  a  peon  who  wanted  a  little  comfort, 
who  wanted  a  little  meat  with  his  dimier,  and  wanted  a  comfortable 
habitation,  naturally  felt  that  he  was  suffering,  and  in  Peru,  as  revolu-  Congress  of  1875. 
tions  are  easily  got  up,  it  brought  a  certain  pressure  on  the  Government. 
It  was  the  Congress,  I  believe,  of  1875,  which  passed  the  Act  putting 
an  end  in  future  to  all  this  importation  of  coolies  into  Peru.  The  firm  I 
was  connected  with,  I  am  told,  has  been  no  longer  a))le  to  carry  on 
because  of  this  law. 

No  Chinese  women  at  all  were  imported  ;  in  fact  I  only  saw  one  little 
Chinese  girl.     The  result  of  this  was  that  crimes  of  the  most  horrible  and 
unmentionable  kind  were  common  among  them  which  it  was  found  im-  Sodomy. 
possiV>le  to  prevent.     They  were  in   point  of  fact  sodomites  of  the  worst 
kind.     They  were  treated  very  badly,  in  many  cases,  in  Peru. 

In  the  Guanape  Islands  the  unfortunate  wretches  have  thrown  them- 
selves by  the  hundreds  into  the  sea  in  distraction.  They  used  to  get  a 
lot  of  negro  overseers  armed  witli  whips,  and  they  would  beat  them 
around  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

There  is  a  class  here  that  does  not  exist  in  Peru.  I  allude  to  merchants 
and  some  respectable  Chinese  ;  otherwise  their  condition,  intellectual 
qualifications  and  general  moral  and  physical  condition  was  the  same  as  it 
is  here. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  regulated  the  traffic.  They  i)ul)lished 
a  law  or  regulations,  all  of  which  I  have  seen  published  in  a  paper  in 
Callao — the  South  Paeifii'  Tivietf.     They  were  not  observed. 

A  Chinaman  in  the  streets  of  Valparaiso  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I 
have  been  in  all  parts  of  Chili  where  there  are  large  copper  mines.  If  they 
could  get  Chinese  cheap  labor  there  they  would  get  it,  because  the  labor 
is  necessarily  cheaper  where  a  man  only  gets  S4  a  month  and  is  to  find  his 
own  clothes. 

The  feeling  against  them  in  Peru  in  1873  and  1874,  was  stronger  than 
it  can  possibly  be  here,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  believed  that  it  tended 
to  lower  not  only  the  rate  of  wages  but  their  social  status,  and  feared  an 
intermixture  of  population.  At  the  end  of  his  contract  it  is  compulsory 
for  him  to  go  back,  or  sign  another  for  a  like  period.  If  they  were  allowed 
to  go  free  and  compete  with  labor  there,  there  would  be  an  insurrection 
almoBt  immediately.  That  they  work  in  factories  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
that  they  are  fit  to  work  along  with  white  men  in  such  work  as  smelting 
or  anv  work  of  that  kind  is  not  the  fact.     A  man  cannot  work  on  rice 
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Physical  condition 
tainted. 


and  do  hard  manual  labor.  They  are  not  capable  of  doing  anything  tliat 
requires  physical  strength.  They  appeared  to  come  to  us  with  a  constitu- 
tional* scrofulous  taint  about  them.  They  were  always  weak  in  the  joints 
or  getting  sores,  or  getting  into  a  nasty  and  fearful  condition.  We  used 
to  send  four  or  live  in  a  month  out  of  thirty  to  the  hospital  over  at  Callao, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  that  that  I  could  see,  except  that  they  must 
have  been  originally  of  a  very  poor,  degraded  class  in  China. 

They  do  not  learn  English  fast,  but  they  do  Spanish.  The  Chinaman's, 
idea  all  the  time  appears  to  be  to  get  back  to  China. 

The  condition  of  the  Chinese  here  is  worse  than  their  condition  in  Peru, 
where  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  bondsmen.  They  are  made,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  that  country  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  cleanliness, 
such  as  making  them  sweep  out  their  quarters,  and  turn  out  their  mate 
and  shake  them,  clean  the  whole  place,  disinfect  it,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing. 

They  seem  to  l>e  quite  careless,  and  have  no  care  and  no  sympathy  for 
one  of  their  sick,  and  no  respect  for  their  dead. 

I  have  seen  three  Chinese  funerals  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  I 
have  been  here. 

The  condition  of  the  native  classes  in  Peru  and  Chili  is  good.  They  are 
industrious  ;  they  will  do  more  work  than  a  Chinaman.  I  allude  to  the 
peons  and  cholos.  The  cholos  do  most  of  the  skilled  labor.  A  peon  is  a 
term  generally  applied  to  a  workingman  ;  a  cholo  signifies  a  half-breed 
between  an  Indian  and  one  of  the  Spanish,  or  descendants  of  the  Spanish^ 
people  who  settle  in  the  country.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bondsman 
in  Peru  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese. 

The  coolies  imported  to  the  Spanish  forts  are  taken  all  over  the  country 

over  sugar  plantations  and  works  of  that  kind.     There  are  no  China- 


Chinamon    lc4irn 
Hpanish  easier 
than  English. 
His  idea  to  go 
back  to  China. 


Enforced    cleanli- 
ness. 

In  a  state  of 
slavery. 


Inhumanity. 


Solution  of  labor 
problem. 


towns  there. 

The  form  of  government  in  Peru  is  republican  and  every  Peruvian  is 
entitled  to  vote.     A  peon  is  a  free  citizen  not  a  bondsman. 

I  am  an  Irishman  and  have  been  in  Ireland  and  in  numbers  of  cabins 
of  the  peasantry.  Every  cabin  has  its  pig's  sty,  but  it  is  not  attached  by 
any  means — it  is  a  mere  traveller's  story.  I  think  the  true  labor  problem 
is  not  the  cheapening  of  labor,  but  its  distribution  ;  that  its  solution  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  bringing  here  of  a  worthless  class  to  overwhelm  white 
labor,  but  in  the  taking  of  the  men  who  have  no  employment  in  the  east 
and  bringing  them  here,  giving  all  our  own  people  meat  and  bread,  and 
enabling  every  man  to  bring  up  his  children  as  good  citizens. 


8an  Francisco,  November  9th,  1876. 


GRAY. 

ProstitutcH. 


GiLKS  H.  Gray,  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  provisions  of  the  Page  Law,  1875,  prohibits  the  immigration  or  land- 
ing of  prostitutes  and  convicts  from  oriental  countries,  lepers  and  diseased 
persons  and  paupers  not  being  mentioned.  Previous  to  this  Act  there  had 
arrived  upon  these  steamers  200  to  400  women,  frequently,  the  steamers 
arriving  twice  a  month.  During  the  quarter  from  1st  July  to  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, 1875,  there  did  not  arrive  161  females,  and  we  had  no  information 
which  would  enable  us  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  any  of  them  ;  the  next 
quarter,  the  last  of  the  year,  the  number  was  reduced  to  forty-four.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1 876,  it  was  reduced  to  fifteen ;  in  the  second  quarter 
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tliirty-two  :  and  in  the  third    (|uarter,  twenty-four.     The  women  which  Precautions 
have  been  landed  since  we  have  commenced  to  enfore  the  Page  Law  I  have  Ration  of  prosti- 
every  reason  to  believe  are  respectable   women,  and  they  are  all  accom-  ^"^^■*^- 
panied  by  a  photograph  and  a  letter — a  certificate  like  this  :  [witness  pro- 
duced letter  and  certificate  which  were  read].   When  a  vessel  arrives  here 
no  woman  is  allowed  to  go  ashore  until  after  the  mail  has  arrived  and 
she  is  compared  with  the  picture.       Sometimes   it    is  twenty-four  hours 
before  they  can  go  ashore. 

Before  coming  to  California  ijhe  h»is  to  file  a  written  application,  which 
is  referred  to  a  committee  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  Consul.  They 
take  such  testimony  as  they  see  pro}>er,  procure  the  photographs,  compare 
them,  and  if  the  testimony  is  sfitisfactory,  they  then  permit  them  to  come, 
iind  for^'ard  to  us  a  letter  and  the  photographs.  [The  witness  exhibits 
three  photographs  of  women  who  were  prohibited  from  coming.]  These 
women  did  not  arrive.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  prostitutes  arriving 
here  at  all  now.  I  think  the  Page  Law  has  effectually  stopped  that  source 
of  immigration.  No  complaints  have  been  made  at  the  custom  house  in 
relation  to  Chine.se  w^omen. 

The  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  are  exercising  diligence  now  in  prevent- 
ing prostitutes  from  coming. 

Every  Chinese  passenger  amving  is  accom})anied  with  a  certificate  from 
the  Consul.  The  certificate  shows  that  they  are  not  included  in  these 
limitations,  and  I  think  it  goes  on  to  say  they  are  not  contract-laborers  or 
contract-coolies,  or  criminals.  It  gives  the  names,  and  occupations,  and 
where  they  come  from.  If  the  certificate  authorizes  the  landing  of  1,000 
and  there  should  be  1,200,  we  should  keep  the  last  200  on  board,  we 
cannot  tell  which  is  which,  whether  they  are  the  proper  ones  sent  on 
lK)ard  or  not.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  published  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Commission,  that  there  are  criminals  arriving,  not  that  they 
are  all  criminals,  perhaps. 

Referring  again  to  the  excess  of  passengers  arriving  and  not  on  the 
certificate,  we  measure  the  vessel  to  see  if  there  is  an  excess  over  and  above 
what  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  carr^- ;  if  a  vessel  has  more  aboard  than  she 
is  allowed  under  the  United  States  laws,  we  report  the  vessel  for  fine,  and 
proceed  against  the  vessel  in  every  case,  and  get  fines  imposed.  To  that 
extent  we  have  suppressed  immigration  in  that  manner. 

My  opinion  is  that  excessive  Chinese  immigration  should  be  stopj^  or  Excasaive  Chinese 
suppressed.     There  are  Chinese  merchants  here  who  are,  I  believe,  honest  shnulS'Se  stopped, 
business  men,  and  they  are  a  benefit  to  the  country ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  coolies  which  come  here  which  might  be  prevented  by  the  United  States 
Consul,  and  which  never  should  come,  but  ought  to  be  prohibited.    They 
are  a  sort  of  wild  race  of  Tartars.     The  largest  portion  is  this  kind  and  If  properly 
ought    to    be  prohibited.       If    Chinese    immigration    was    restricted    by  JS^u^^in  it!*'^ "° 
proper  regulations,  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it. 

The  proportion  of  industrious  working  people  and  idlers  among  them 
is  about  the  same  as  among  the  whiter. 

The  Chinese  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  separate  and  to  take  space 
to  live  in  the  same  as  white  people.  The  Japanese  adopt  our  habits 
when  they  come  here,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  prejudice  against  them, 
whereas  the  Chinese  come  here  and  bring  their  customs,  and  mamiers, 
and  ways  of  living,  and  they  do  not  make  desirable  citizens. 

The  Chinese  merchants  import,  not  the  Chinaman  individually.  They 
also  use  imported  goods. 

We  always  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  stopping  the 
immigration  of  prostitutes.     They  did  all  they  could  to  help  us.     There 
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are  some  of  those  merchants  whom  I  believe  to  l>e  honest,  and  who  would 
tell  just  what  was  the  truth. 


GIBSON.  Rev.  Otis  (tIBSon,  in  charge  of   the  missions  of   the  Methodist  Church 

here  for  eight  years,  formerly  a  resident  in  China  for  ten  years,  sworn 
and  examined  : 

The  translations  of  the  two  original  conti-acts  I  recognize  as  my  own 
work,  and  they  are' correct,  as  follows : — 

Contnicts  binding  ''  An  agreement  t^o  aHsist  the  woman  Ah  Ho,  bt^cause  coming  from  China  to  San 
proBtitutcs  into  Francisco  she  became  indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage.  Ah  Ho  herself  asks 
slavery.  ^j.    Yee-Kwan  to  advance  for  her  1630,  for  which  Ah  Ho  distinctly  agrees  to 

give  her  body  to  Mr.  Yee  for  service  as  a  prostitute  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
"  There  shall  be  no  interest  on  the  money.  Ah  Ho  shall  receive  no  wages.  At 
the  expiration  of  four  years,  All  Ho  shall  be  her  own  master.  Mr.  Yee-Kwan 
shall  not  hinder  or  trouble  her.  If  Ah  Ho  runs  away  before  her  time  is  out  her 
mistress  shall  tind*  her  and  return  her,  and  whatever  expense  is  incurred  in  find- 
ing and  returning  her.  Ah  Ho  shall  pay. 

"  On  this  day  of  the  agreement.  An  Ho  with  her  own  hands,  has  received  from 
Mr.  Yee-Kwan  $«30. 

"  If  Ah  Ho  shall  be  sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days,  she  shall  make  up 
by  an  extra  month  of  service  for  any  ten  days  sickness. 
**'  Now  thiH  agreement  ha«  proof.    This  paper  received  by  Ah  Ho  is  witnesK. 

"  TUNG  CHEE. 
'*  Twelth  year,  ninth  month,  fourteenth  day." 

That  would  be  about  October,  1873.  The  agreement  is  supposed  to  be 
made  here.  One  of  these  cases  mentioned  in  this  agreement  was  arrested, 
and  tried  bv  me.  I  would  not  know  them  now.  One  was  sent  to  the 
mission  house.     The  followinsj  is  the  other  contract: — 

'*  An  agreement  to  aHsist  a  young  girl  named  Loi  Yau.  Because  she  became 
indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage,  food  &c.,  and  has  nothing  to  pay,  she 
makes  her  body  over  to  the  woman  Sep  Sam,  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  to  make 
out  the  Hum  of  $50:3. 

*'  The  money  shall  draw  no  interest,  and  Ix>i  Yau  shall  receive  no  wages.  Loi 
Yau  Hhall  serve  four  and  a  half  years. 

'*  On  this  day  of  agreement  Loi  Yau  receives  the  sum  of  $508,  in  her  own  hands. 
When  the  time  is  out  Loi  Yau  may  be  her  own  master,  and  no  man  shall  trouble 
lier. 

"  If  Hhe  runN  away  before  the  time  is  out  and  any  expense  is  incurred  in  catch- 
ing, then  Loi  Yau  must  pay  that  expense. 

If  she  iH  Kick  fifteen  days  or  more,  she  shall  make  up  one  month  for  every 
fifteen  days. 

'*  If  Sep  Sam  should  go  Vmck  to  China,  then  Loi  Yau  shall  serve  another  party 
till  her  time  is  out. 

"  If  in  such  service  she  should  be  sick  one  hundred  days  or  more,  and  cannot 
be  cured,  she  may  return  to  Sep  Sam's  place. 
T  "  For  a  proof  of  thiH  agreement  this  paper. 

'LOI  YAU. 

*'  Dated  second  day,  sixth  month,  of  the  present  vear." 

These  papers  bear  their  signatures  in  the  shape  of  a  mark.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  use  the  agreement.  The  girl  has  a  copy  of  this  paper  and  is 
supposed  to  keep  it.     She  sometimes  loses  it,  and  has  no  redress. 

FuhC-hau  is  in  the  province  of  Fuh  Kien  about  half-way  l)etween  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai.  I  lived  among  the  Chinese,  studied  their  language, 
and  became  conversant  with  the  common  people  and  with  the  merchants. 
For  six  months  I  was  interpretei*  for  the  American  Consul,  and  did  all  the 
business  of  the  consulate,  so  that  I  came  in  contact  with  many  officials  and 
all  classes  of  society,  being  able  to  converse  v/ith  them  in  the  Fuh  Kien 
Chinese  dialects,     dialect  of  Fuh  Chau,  the  leading  dialect  of  the  whole  province,  embracing 
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some  25,000,000  people.     The  dialect  is  not  understood  in  Canton.     The 

written  language  is  the  same  through  all  the  land.     Since  I  came  here  I 

have  been  compelled  to  learn  this  dialect  so  far  as  able,  called  the  Canton 

dialect.     The  people  who  come  from  the  country,  a  few  hundred  miles  from 

Canton^  generally  have  a  somewhat  different  dialect.     We  commonly  speak 

of  them  as  the  Sam-yup  and  the  Se-yup.     The  Sam-yup  is  the  city  dialect, 

the  leading  and  controlling  dialect,  and  three-fifths  of  the  people  here  speak 

the  Se-yup.     The  laboring  people  are  largely  of  that  class.     They  can  un-  ' 

derstand  each  other,  but  not  quite  so  readily  as  they  can  understand  their 

own  people.      I  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  them  here  all  the  time 

for  eight  years. 

I  know  something  about  the  action  taken  in  reference  to  sending  back  Progtitutes. 
prostitutes.     On  one  occasion    I    sent    back  ten.     On    the  arrival   of  a 
steamer  here  the  police  authorities  corraled  a  number  of  these  women,  and 
sent  for  me  to  come  down  and  ask  them  certain  questions.     I  went,  and 
asked  them  where  they  came  from,  and  why,  who  were  their  parents,  and 
if  they  had  any  friends  here,  etc.  ;  if  they  wished  to  remain  or  go  back, 
what  their  business   was,  and  many  questions  of  that  kind.     The  result 
was  that  out  of  the  whole  number  there  were  ten  who  said  they  had  been 
kidnapped  or  forced  to  come  here,  and  wished  to  go  back.     They   were 
sent    up  to  the  mission  house.      I  sent  a  China  boy  down  to  the  Chinese  Ten  said  they  had 
merchants  to  tell   them  that  I  had   ten  women  who  wished  to  go  back,  and"wi«hc(F^o  go 
who  said  they  had  been  brought  here  against  their  will.     The  merchants  buck, 
sent  all  the  money  necessary,  and  more,  to  send  them  back.     They  were 
not  sent  back  because  they  were  lewd  women  :  it  was  simply  a  voluntary 
matter  on   their  own  part.     A  large  part  of  the  women  who  come  here 
are  brought  for  lewd  purposes. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  large  and  rapid  influx  of  immigration  from  any 
foreign  country  whatever.  At  times  it  has  been  too  rapid  for  the  best  in- 
terests   of   the  country.     I  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  European  Kelievcs  a  laive 


immiinration  so  rapidly  admitted  to  citizenship  and  the  right  of  suffrat^e  is  portion  of  the 
*,  ,      .1      .      ...    .•  1  ^  -.        /.   .1  .  .        xi         •      Kuropean  imini- 

da  I 


more  dangerous  to  the  institutions  and  prosperity  of  this  country  than  is  jrVation  more 


the  smaller  and  better  regulated  immigration  from  Asia.  th"^Tati«**^*^" 

It    is    well   known    here    that   the  Chinese  pay  high  rents    and    pay  p^y  ^,^^^3  \\\m\ 
promptly.     They  pay  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  in  rents  alone.  |i,fl«),000  annually 

As  to  Chinese  cheap  labor,  all  testimony  goes  to  show  chat  in  California 
we  have  no  cheap  lalxjr  as  compared  with  the  eastern  states.     The  pres-  . 
ence  of  the  Chinese  has  reduced  the  exorbitant  price  of  labor  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  days  of   our    history,  and    by  this   means  they  have 
opened  industries,  cheapened  products,  and    made  it  possible  for    poor 
white  men  to  come  here  with  their  families  and  live  and  thrive.      It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  at  the  present  time    in    California,  in    spite    of   a 
peculiar  cry  about  the  evils  of  Chinese  labor,  labor  for  industrious   white  White  labor  in  a 
men  is  as  abundant,  if  not  more  abundant,  wages  are  as  high,  if  not  higher,  ^nditkm?n 
and  living  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  white  California, 
laboring  classes  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  any   other  part  of    the 
United  States,  or  of  this    world.     Cheap  labor  makes    cheap  [)roduots.  Cheap  labor 
cheap  living.     Flour  at  $50  per   barrel,  wages    $10    per  day,  five   days'  dl?ct«— chaap  ^"^^ 
work  will  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  ;  with  flour  at  $6  per  barrel,  wages  »S2  per  Jiving. 
day,  three  days'  work  will  buy  the  same  barrel.     I  believe    that   all    the 
industries  of  the  state,  all  the  capital  of  this  state  looking  for  investment 
in  industrial  pursuits,  demand  this  competition  of  labor  as  an  indispens- 
able element  of  investment,  of  development,  and  of  success  as  a  question  instance  to  prove 
of  political  economy.    I  know  an  instance  in  this  city  of  a  gentleman  who  chlr^c^labor  for 
projx>5»e€l  to  invest  largely  in  a  certain  manufacturing  enterprise.      Before  manufactories. 
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doing  so  he  enquired  the  price  of  white  labor,  and  the  price  of  the  prodvct 

that  he  should  manufacture,  and  found  he  could  not  invest  his    money. 

He  then  enquired  how  much  Chinese  labor  would  cost,  and  he  found,  if  he 

would  bring  in  a  )>art  of  Chinese  labor  and  a  part  of  white  labor,  he  could 

manufacture  with  some  profit.     He  went  into  the  business,  but  he  would 

not  have  gone  into  it  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  here.     I  think  the  same 

thing  is  true  generally.     This  competition  here  is  limited  to  a  few  of  the 

lighter  and   slower   industries.     The  Chinamen    make  overalls,  slippers, 

No  overalls  and     shoes,  cigars,    shirts,  etc.,  but  no  overalls  or  slippers  for  the  trade  were 

tr^^^madV  until  Ddade  in  this  country  until  the  Chinamen   made  them.     They  do  no  labor 

4^^inamen  came,     upon  the  jmblic  works  of  the  city,  nor   upon  any  public  buildings  of  the 

state.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  iio  Chinese  house-carpenters,  brick- 
layers, painters,  plumbers,  glaziers,  blacksmiths,  foundrymen  ;  no  Chinese 
printi?rs,  bookbinders,  tailors, milliners,  mantua-makers  ;  no  bankers  or 
insurance  agents,  no  commission  merchants  of  American  or  European 
goods.  They  offer  no  competition  to  our  lawyer,  nor  to  doctors,  preachers, 
school-teachei*s,  nor  to  any  profession  whatever.  Instead  of  driving  any 
of  these  mentioned  laborers  or  professions  from  the  field,  the  presence  and 
lal)or  of  the  Chinese  have  opened  up  industries  which  have  certainly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  such  white  laborers  and  professional  men  as  I 
The  ciuneso  not      have  mentioned.     As  to  the  charge  that  the  Chinese  have  taken   employ- 

takeii  emi>ioy         ment  from  our  women  and   eirls,  there  mav  l)e  sinirle  instances  of  that 
mcnt  from  .      .  •-  o 

women.  kind,  but  as  a  general  charge  it  is  not  true.      House-servants,   sewing- 

women,  and  laundry  work  are  as  well  paid  in  San  Francisco  as  in  New 
York,  Pliiladelj)hia,  or  Chicago.  My  wife  dismissed  a  Chinese  boy  whom 
she  was  paying  ^16  a  month,  and  took  a  girl  into  the  house  who  came 
from  the  etist,  where  she  had  been  working  on  a  dairy-farm  at  $2  a  week, 
milking  cows,  summer  and  winter  ;  we  gave  her  [the  same  wages  as  the 
lK)y,  J^16  a  month. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Chinese  do  not  learn  our  language,  and  do  not  at^ 
teiifl  our  schools.     The  fact  is  they  are  taxed  to  support  our  schools,  but 
are  peremptorily  refused  admission  to  their  privileges  on  account  of  race- 
prejudice.     There  are  many  young  children  in  Chinatown,  but  neither  the 
state  nor  the  city  is  providing  any  schools  for  their  education.     Many  of 
the  Chinese  are  learning  something  of  our  language.     There  are  about 
750  average  uttendants  upon  the  various  evening  mission  schools  and  pri- 
.   vate    classes    in    the    state,    involving   a    roll-call    of  2,500.     There    are 
about  1 ,000  average  attendants  upon  the  various  Sabbath  schools,  involv- 
ing a  roll-call  of  about  3,000.    These  are  all  studying  the  English  language. 
Besides  these  there  are  thousands  learning  our  language  in   families  as 
family  servants.      It  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  no  other  foreign 
immigration  that,  with  .so  little  encouragement,  makes  equal  efforts  to 
Instanee  in  whirii  learn  our  language,  laws  and  customs.     A  young  man,  a  son  of  a  Chinese 
man  e'm  off  h\s       merchant,  who  has  attended  our  mission  school  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
<iueiie  and  adopted  has  just  been  admitted  to  Napa  Collegiate  Institute  in  this  state,  and  is 

doing  well.  Of  his  own  free  choice,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
father,  the  young  man  cut  off*  his  queue  and  adopted  the  full  American 
dress.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  young  men  anxious  to  do  this  same 
thing,  but  want  of  money  prevents  their  doing  so.  If  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  the  elective  franchise  depended  solely  upon  a  knowledge 
of  our  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  a  good  character  as  regards  intel- 
ligence, industry  and  morals,  quit«  a  number  of  Chinese  would  soon  ask 
for  naturalization  pap>ers,  and  have  a  right  to  them.  The  fact  that  there 
are  now  in  our  eastern  colleges  and  schools  between  100  and  200  Chinese 
youths,  supported  and  schooled  by   the  Chinese  Government,  indicates  a 
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strong  national  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  our  language,  customs, 
and  principles  of  government 

As  to  the  morals  of  the  Chinese,  the  civilization  of  China  is  lower  than  cjhinese  morals 
the  Christian  civilization  of  our  country.     The  standard  and   practice  of  tian,  but  higher 
morality  by  the  Chinese  people  is  not  equal  to  the  standard  and  practice  ^*"  ?°^h**'  *"^ 
of  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ    as  their  rule  of  practice  ;  but  nation, 
the  stcmdard  of  Chinese  morals  is  higher  and  better  than  that  of  any  other 
heathen  nation  in  the  world.    They  are  very  fond  of  their  children.    They 
have  profound  respect  for  age  and  experience.     They  are  great  traders, 
and  have  the  reputation  in  all  the  world  of  being  as  honest  and   reliable 
in  commercial  and  business  transactions  as  are  the  peoples  with  whom 
they  have  traded.    Even  here  they  have  the  reputation  of  paying  promptly 
their  rents,  taxes,  and  debts. 

The  charge  of  immorality  brought  against  the  Chinese  here  may  be 
brought  with  almost  if  not  quite  equal  force  against  most  of  the  European 
immigration,  whether  the  specific  charge  be  drunkenness,  profanity,  fight- 
ing and  quarrelling,  gambling,  or  prostitution.  The  same  labor  that  has 
lately  been  bestowed  in  ferreting  out  the  vices  of  the  30,000  Chinese  in 
this  city,  if  bestowed  in  special  efforts  to  ferret  out  the  vices  of  30,000  im- 
migrants from  Europe  of  the  common  laboring  classes,  would  produce  a 
chapter  of  crimes,  vices,  and  misery  quite  equal  to  that  presented  against 
the  Chinese. 

The  charge  that  Chinese  prostitutes  are  demoi*aIizing  our  boys,  if  true  to  (^hinese  proati- 
any  ^extent  is  a  sad  comment  upon  our  boasted  superiority.  But  there  is  ^y^"  ^  ^ 
one  very  important  and  material  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  demoralizing  our  boys  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked — that  is 
this  :  There  are  more  liquor  saloons  and  liquor  groceries  in  this  city  and 
in  this  country  than  there  are  Chinese  prostitutes.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  aU  these  boys  who  visit  these  prostitutes  take  their  first  lessons  of 
demoralization  in  some  one  of  the  3,000  whiskey  saloons  or  liquor 
groceries  licensed  by  this  Christian  municipality,  kept  mostly  and  patron- 
ized largely  by  immigrants  from  Europe.  The  same  class  of  demoralized 
boys,  and  in  quite  as  large  a  proportion,  is  found  in  all  our  eastern  cities, 
where  Chinese  prostitution  is  not  known. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  Chinese  fill  our  prisons,  gaols, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  but  the  facts  as  shown  by  official  reports  do  not 
exactly  sustain  the  charge.  In  the  state's  prison  a  larger  per  cent,  of  Avorago  of  crime. 
Chinese  criminals  is  found  than  of  the  whites,  but  the  comparison  is  made 
as  between  the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand  and  all  the  whites,  including 
American-bom,  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  crime,  vice,  and  misery  is  found  among  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  than  among  native-bom  Americans.  It  will  only  be  fair  to  com- 
pare the  statistics  of  crime,  vice,  and  pauperism  among  the  immigrants 
from  some  European  country — Ireland,  for  instance.  On  this  basis  we  find 
at  the  present  time  in  our  San  Quentin  prison,  1,158  prisoners,  of  whom 
199  are  Chinese,  160  are  bom  in  Ireland,  615  native  Americans,  and  184 
from  all  other  foreign  countries.  About  400  of  the  whole  number  are 
Roman  Catholics.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  more  people  in  the 
state  from  Ireland  than  there  are  from  China.  The  Irish  population  has 
more  women  and  children,  a  class  always  producing  less  criminals;  so 
that,  bad  as  the  case  is  against  the  Chinamen  filling  our  prisons,  the  same 
charge  stands  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  against  the  Irishman.  The 
officml  reports  of  the  industrial  school  for  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1875, 
give  the  total  number  as  225  ;  their  nationalities  being  194  native 
Americans,  seven  Irishmen,  and    four  Chinese.     The  alms-house  official 
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Dishonest  or  in- 
•fRective  charac- 
ter of  municipal 
police. 


Perjury. 


In  brain-power 
and  possibility  of 
culture  they  are 
the  equal  of  any 
other  people. 

Not  slaves. 


report  for  the  same  time,  gives  the  total  number  as  498  ;  native  bom, 
143  ;  from  Ireland,  197  ;  Chinese,  none.  The  hospital  report 
for  the  same  time,  gives  the  total  at  3,918 ;  natives  of  the  United  States, 
1,112  ;  born  in  Ireland,  1,308  ;  bom  in  China,  eleven.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  Irishmen  to  one  Chinaman  is  the  way  the  Chinese  ai*e  filling  our 
hospitals.  The  pest-house  report,  which  is  the  Chinese  hospital,  for  the 
same  time  gives  the  total  number  at  twenty-two  ;  Chinese  none. 

If  we  continue  to  make  our  comparisons  between  our  Chinese  and 
European  immigrants,  we  shall  find  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  one  selling 
liquor  as  of  the  other  selling  opium. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  addicted  to  gambling  luid  all  kinds  of 
chsjice  games,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more  money  is  lost  and 
won  in  this  city  every  day  by  white  gamblers  than  by  all  the  other  Chinese 
in  America. 

The  remedy  for  this  class  of  evils,  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  dirty 
streets,  alleys,  tenements,  etc.,  would  seem  to  rest  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment rather  than  in  the  abrogation  of  national  treaties  or  special  Acts  of 
Congress. 

Gambling  and  prostitution  are  not  legalized  and  licensed  by  the  laws  of 
China.  The  laws  and  the  higher  mandarins  generally  prohibit  thest^ 
vices  ;  but,  as  in  other  countries,  petty  officials  receive  l)ril)es  to  permit 
the  unlawful  traffic.  The  municipal  authorities  here  lately  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  suppress  Chinese  gambling  and  pi'ostitution  houses  to  a 
large  extent ;  but  nearly  all  the  gambling-houses,  and  many  of  the  houses 
of  prostitution,  are  now  open  again. 

The  Chinese  excite  less  riots,  commit  fewer  assaults,  and  murders, 
etc.,  than  almost  any  other  foreign  population  among  us.  There  is  a  class 
of  bad  Chinamen  who  do  such  things.  Riots  among  themselves  have 
been  few,  and  they  have  never  incited  nor  engaged. in  a  riot  against  white 
men  in  this  country.  No  riot  among  themselves  in  this  country  has  ever 
begun  to  equal  the  outrages  of  the  Alameda  local  option  election  in  this 
state  in  which  drunken  Europeans  insulted  and  assaulted  respectable 
American  women,  and  respectable  American-born  citizens  were  driven  by 
brute  European  force  from  the  polls.  Chinese  immigration  has  never 
yet  committed  such  an  outrage  upon  American  people  nor  upon  American 
institutions. 

They  seldom  commit  assaults  among  themselves,  almost  none  upon 
white  people.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  our  newspapers  do  not  record  a 
case  of  unprovoked  and  frequently  unpunished  assault  upom  some  in- 
offensive Chinaman. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  constantly  perjure  themselves  in  our 
courts,  but  the  class  of  Chinese  who  get  into  our  courts  are  generally  the 
most  depraved  and  unreliable.  They  are  not  the  only  ones  -^/lio  commit 
perjury.  A  late  judge  of  the  county  court  (Judge  Stanly)  remarked  tome 
that  perjury  in  our  courts  by  white  witnesses  is  as  common  as  the  smoking 
of  cigars  upon  our  streets. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  in  simple  brain-power  and 
possibilities  of  culture,  the  Chinese  race  is  equal  to  any  other  people  in 
the  world. 

The  Chinese  who  have  embraced  Christianity  all  assert,  most  posi- 
tively, that  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  as  slaves  to  any  person  nor  to 
any  company.  The  thousands  of  Chinese  house-servants  all  receive  their 
own  wages  and  use  the  money  a&  they  please.  If  they  were  all  slaves 
their  masters  would  not  allow  them  to  spend  their  earnings  in  gambling, 
as  many  now  do.  There  is  no  class  of  laborers  in  America  to-day  more 
free  to  do  as  they  please  than  are  the  Chinamen. 
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They  often  borrow  money  to  get  here,  and  agree  to  pay  high  premiums 
or  interest,  but  the  agreement  is  in  the  amount  of  money  rather  than  in 
in  the  number  of  years  of  service.     At  the  present  time  the  most   who  lniinigrant«. 
come,   if  assisted  at  all,   are  assisted   by   their  relatives,   or  friends,   or 
townsmen  who  were  here  before  them.     They  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  money  to  better  their  condition.     Many  of  them  become  industrial 
attached  to  this  country,  and  choose  to  come  back,  after  their  return  to  ^ 
ChinsL,  to  live  and  die  here.     They  are  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  : 
and  as  laborers  they  are  generally   industrious,   faithful,  and  satisfactory. 

Instead  of  preventing  white  labor  coming  from  Europe  and  from  the  stimulated 
eastern  states,  I  believe  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  had  a  larger  immi-  ™^^  white 
gration  of  that  class  than  we  should  have  had  if  the  Chinamen  had   not  ""niigration. 
been  here. 


As  to  health,  we  have  no  more  healthy  class  among  us  than  the  Chinese.  Healthy. 
\  to  their  cleanliness,  they  are  not  a  clean  people  ;  but  in  this  city  and  than'thc^wime^ 
county  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  filthy  than  the  same  uuml)er  of"«««ber  of  Euro- 


-,         "  ,   ,  "ill  "'  pean  common 

buropean  common  laborers  would  be.  laborers. 

The  Chinese  in  America  are  nearly  all  from  the  province  of  Canton,  in 
the  south  of  China,  and  sail  from  Hong  Kong,  a  British  port. 

Few  Chinamen  in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  their  whole  number  j^^^'  ^^^^^ul^^  • 
have  brought  their  families  with  them.      It  is  not  their  custom  when  emi-  families. 
grating  to  any  pomt  in  their  own  country  to  take  their  first  wives  and 
children  with  them.     Their  women  are  averse  to  coming.     Many  of  these 
men  become  attached  to  the  prostitutes  whom  they  ^'isit,  purchase  them,  They  sometimes 
and  live  with  them  as  husband  and  wife  ;  and  the  children,  if  any  are  ™^^^thoy  vFs^  ** 
bom,  are  considered  legitimate.     Lately  many   are   niaiTying   after  our 
forms. 

I  suppose  there  are  5,000  or  6,000  Chinese  women  in  this  country,  the 
moet  of  whom  are  prostitutes.  They  are  lx)ught  and  sold  like  slaves  at 
the  will  of  their  masters. 

There  are  six  Chinese  companies,  representing  the  piincipal  places  from  six  companies 
which  the  Chinese  have  come.     Besides  these  geneiul  companies  there  art»  * 
several  societies,  or  guilds,  or  unions  representing  different  trades  and 
pursuits,  composed  of  men  from  all  the  different  six  companies. 

The   Hip-ye-tung  and   the   Po-sang-tung  associations,   whose  principal  l^iong  for^protoc^** 
business  has  been  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  gambling  and  the  women  tion  of  gambling 
traffic,  are  different  from  the  Six  Companies,     there  is  also  the  Chines*'  ^"*^  prostitution. 
Young  Men's  Christian    Association,   which    has  severed  all  connection 
with  the  Six  Companies. 

The  famous  Six  Companies  are  simply  voluntary  associations  for  The  six  Com- 
mutual  protection  and  benefit.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Chinese, 
when  emigrating  to  any  new  coifhtry,  to  at  once  form  themselves  into  a 
guild  or  association  of  this  kind  ;  and  every  Chinaman  from  the  same 
region  naturally  i  eeks  membership  in  this  guild.  They  have  their  place 
of  meeting,  and  elect  annually  their  officers  in  a  very  democratic  way. 
Differences  that  arise  among  members  are  referred  to  the  officers  and 
leading  influential  members  for  arbitration  and  settlement.  Advice  and 
aid  are  given  to  the  new  comer  and  to  the  sick.  They  are  not  mercantile 
firms  in  any  sense  ;  neither  are  they  courts  of  justice,  but  voluntary  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  aid  and  benefit.  They  do  not  claim,  nor  do  they 
exercise,  any  judicial  authority.  All  the  restraining  power  which  these 
companies  hold  or  exercise  over  the  people  is  through  an  arrangement 
with  the  various  steamship  companies,  by  which  no  Chinaman  can  pur- 
chase a  passage  to  China  without  first  procuring  a  j)ermit  of  departure 
from  these  companies.     They  claim  to  do  this  in  order  to  prevent  dishonest 
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Religion,  fatalism. 
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Chinamen  from  running  away  before  their  debts  are  paid.  They  claim 
that  all  Chinese  in  this  country  belong  to  one  or  another  of  the8e  six 
companies,  except  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  membership  of  about  1,000  ;  but  they  never  claim,  and 
they  deny  the  charge,  that  they  have  ever  imported  any  of  these  men  who 
belong  to  their  companies. 

The  masses  of  Chinese  here  are  ignorant  of,  and  take  little  interest  in, 
our  politics ;  but  among  the  merchants,  and  esp>ecially  among  the  young 
men  attending  the  schools,  are  found  very  many  who  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  politics  of  this  country. 

The  most  of  the  Chinese  now  in  America  were  common  laborers, 
farmers,  and  such  like  in  their  own  country,  mostly  poor,  industrious 
people  ;  their  physical  condition  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  in  this  country 
than  in  China,  and  is  constantly  and  gradually  improving. 

The  population  of  China  is  from  350,000,000  to  400,000,000. 

The  civilization  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  the  oldest  known  in  history. 
The  Government,  which  is  Abrahamic  or  patriarchal  in  theory,  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  hold  in  check  and  comparative  order  the  immense 
mass  of  400,000,000  of  beings.  As  a  people  they  are  eminently  conserva- 
tive, the  same  school-books,  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  have 
been  used  in  their  schools  for  hundreds  of  years.  This  has  stamped  a 
common  character  upon  all  the  people.  The  written  language,  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  is  not  a  spoken  language  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  various  dialects  in  different  localities.  These  different 
dialects  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  great  cities  of  China,  and  differ 
almost  as  do  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  of  one  locality 
have  but  little  affinity  for  or  sympathy  with  those  of  a  different  locality. 
As  to  scholarship,  the  average  Chinese  scholar  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  or  astronomy. 
His  knowledge  of  history  is  confined  to  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country  and  people.  He  knows  no  language  except  his  own,  and  yet 
he  is  no  mere  novice,  his  memory  is  truly  wonderful ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
relations  and  duties  between  man  and  man,  between  the  people  and  the 
rulers,  is  remarkable ;  and  in  diplomacy  the  Chinese  have  no  equals. 
Schools  abound  in  China.  Probably  not  one-fifth  of  the  population  have 
what  might  be  termed  a  common  school  education.  The  masses  know  the 
written  characters  representing  the  common  articles  of  food  and  clothing 
without  being  able  to  read  a  single  page  of  literature.  In  the  arts  the 
Chinese  have  made  no  progress  for  centuries. 

For  many  hundred  years  no  new  inventions  have  appeared  in  China. 
Their  system  of  printing  from  the  first  has  been  the  same  as  now.  Thej 
cut  it  on  boards,  the  size  of  the  pag^,  and  it  stands  out  in  relief.  In 
science,  government,  and  religion,  ever3rthing  is  stereotyped  ;  everything 
runs  in  the  same  old  rut.  The  religion  of  the  educated  may  be  formulat- 
ed as  blind  fatality  ;  the  religion  of  the  masses,  a  heartless,  superstitious 
idolatry.  The  whole  land  is  full  of  idols.  The  whole  civilization  of  China 
has  stood  still  for  centuries,  and  to  purify  it,  it  needs  to  be  moved  and 
stirred  from  centre  to  circumference  by  contact  and  friction  with  the 
Christian  civilization  of  America  and  Europe.  They  have  always  dis- 
couraged emigration  from  their  shores,  and  have  been  constantly  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  every  attempt  by  outside  nations  to  settle  among  them. 
Living  thus,  the  Chinese  people  seem  generally  to  be  filled  with 
the  strange  conceit  that  they  are  superior  to  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  For  centuries  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  has 
been  in  advance   of    the    nations   and    peoples     of    Asia,    with    whom 
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alone  they  have  had  intercourse.  They  have  schools  and  colleges  ; 
they  understand  political  economy ;  they  have  an  immense  coast 
and  inland  commerce  ;  they  understand  agricultural  pursuits  equal  to  any 
people  in  the  world  ;  they  build  houses,  and  temples  and  immense  stone 
bridges  ;  they  have  a  great  navigable  canal  system,  reaching  through 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country  ;  they  make  silks,  satins,  and 
cotton  cloth  ;  they  are  elaborate  carvers  of  ivory,  wood,  etc. ;  they  make 
beautiful  bronze  castings,  and  exquisite  china  ware  j  they  are  industrious 
and  frugal  to  the  last  degree. 

The  marriage  relation  is  recognized  and  honored  in  China.  Polygamy  Marriage  rela- 
is  allowable,  though  not  very  generally  practised.  With  them  marriage  ^^""• 
is  rather  a  civil  contract  than  a  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  No  public 
register  is  kept ;  no  certificate  of  marriage  given.  The  parties  pledge  each 
other  in  small  cups  of  wine,  and  perform  together  a  whole  ritual  of  pros- 
trations befoi  e  the  open  heavens  and  also  before  the  family  penates.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  form  and  ceremony,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties, 
in  taking  a  secondary  wife,  or  concubine,  forms  and  ceremonies  may  be 
omitted,  she  taking  her  place  in  the  family  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a 
hired  servant  would  in  America.  Under  certain  circumstances  divorces 
are  allowable,  but  they  are  not  frequent.  If  a  man  marries  when  poor  and 
afterward  becomes  rich,  he  may,  not  for  £jiy  cause,  put  away  the  wife  who 
shared  his  years  of  poverty.  It  is  not  considered  respectable  for  a  widow 
to  marry  again,  and  if  a  you ug  girl  loses  her  bethrothed  before  marriage 
it  is  considered  highly  meritorious  in  her  to  remain  unmarried  all  her  life. 
Sometimes  a  young  lady  bereaved  of  her  betrothed  husband  before  the 
consummation  of  marriage  publicly  commits  suicide,  in  order  to  make  her 
widowhood  perpetual  and  to  remove  herself  beyond  the  temptation  to 
marry  another.  An  instance  of  this  self-sacrifice  occurred  during  my 
residence  at  Fuh  Chau.  There  is  no  practice  of  personal  courtship  in  Carriages 
China  as  with  us  here.  Older  heads  make  the  selections  of  life  partners  '^JJSSves  o/the 
for  the  young  and  inexperienced  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  arranging  parties. 
other  details.  Betrothals  are  often  made  while  the  children  are 
quite  young,  and  sometimes  conditionally  even  before  they  are  bom. 
The  married  woman  is  subject  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  and  some- 
times to  the  control  of  her  husband's  mother.  The  faithfulness 
of  married  women  in  China  to  their  husband's  will  compiares  favorably  with 
the  practice  of  the  same  virtue  by  the  women  of  Europe  and  America. 
Husbands  are  not  generally  so  chaste  as  the  wives.  Female  prostitution 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  large  cities 
and  in  all  sea-port  towns.  This  class  of  women  is  usually  confined  to  some 
particular  quarter  of  the  city  or  to  boat-population.  Poor  people  often  sell 
their  female  infants  to  this  class  of  panderers.to  human  depravity,  and  the 
poor  girls  are  brought  up  to  perpetual  bondage  to  the  will  of  their  villain- 
ous masters.  Infanticide  of  female  children  is  practised  in  all  ports  of  the  Filiacido. 
empire,  in  some  sections  to  an  alarming  extent.  Proclamations  are  some- 
times issued  warning  the  people  against  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a  crime, 
but  also  because  the  girls  are  becoming  so  scarce  and  expensive  that  the 
common  people  cannot  afford  to  marry,  and  public  morals  are  endangered. 

The  people  of  China  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  frugality.  Every  Industrious  and 
man  hats  something  to  do.  Few  people  walk  the  streets  simply  for  the  ex-  '^"^'^  * 
ercise,  or  to  see  the  sights.  There  are  no  railroads,  no  horse-cars,  no  stage- 
coaches. All  land  transportation,  especially  in  cential  and  southern  China, 
is  done  by  the  bone  and  muscle  of  human  beings.  Merchandise,  house- 
fomiture,  and  building  material  are  all  packed  on  men's  shoulders.  In 
his  habits  of  living  the  ordinary  Chinaman  is  exceedingly  economical  and 
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frugal.  Rice  and  vegetables,  fish,  pork  and  fowls  compose  the  principal 
diet  of  the  people.  The  average  Chinaman  can  live  nicely  in  most  parts 
of  the  empire  on  from  seven  to  fifteen  cents  per  day.  The  price  of  labor 
corresponds  to  the  cheapness  of  living.  Fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  day 
is  very  good  jmy,  for  a  common  laborer.  Literary  men  of  good  ability  can 
afford  to  teach  for  salaries  from  $6  to  810  per  month,  and  board  them- 
selves. House-servants  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  month  and  found.  Sen, 
ing  in  white  families  in  China,  in  the  open  ports,  Hong  Kong,  Canton, 
Amoy,  Fuh  Chau,  Shanghai,  etc.,  they  receive  from  $3  to  $10  per  month ; 
mechanics  and  stone-masons  receive  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  day. 
The  currency  used  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  is  a  brass  "cash,"  about  the 
size  of  a  twenty -cent  piece,  quite  thin,  with  a  square  hole  through  the  cen- 
tre. A  Mexican  silver  dollar  is  worth  about  1,000  brass  cash.  The  banks, 
in  changing  brass  cash  for  silver  dollars,  always  take  the  dollars  by  weight. 
In  large  mercantile  transactions  payments  are  made  in  sycee,  i.e.,  in  b&rs, 
lumps,  or  masses  of  silver  by  weight.  THey  have  a  custom  of  squaring 
accounts  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  rule  is  that  debts  must  all  be 
paid  at  that  time. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Chinese,  generally,  in  their  houses  and  per- 
sonal habits  of  living  are  a  neat  and  clean  people.     They    bathe  their 
persons  often   in  warm  weather,   it   being  common  for  them   to  take  a 
sponge-bath  from  a  little  bucket  of  warm  water  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
work.     They  do  not  believe  in  cold  baths  under  any  circumstances.  Their 
clothing  in  warm  weather  is  frequently  washed  and  kept  comparatively 
clean.     On  the  other  hand,  the  water-carrier  might  not  think  it  out  of 
place  to  wash  his  feet  in  the  water-bucket,  and  after  rinsing  bring  water 
in  the  same  bucket  for  you  to  drink.     I  saw  an  instance  of  this  while 
living  in  Fuh  Chau.     A  Chinaman  will  often  scrub  his  teeth  and  rinse 
his  mouth  in  the  same  dish  and  same  water  in  which  he  has  just  washed 
his  face.     The  dish-washer  might  not  think  it  amiss  to  wipe  his  face  and 
your  dinner  plate  with  the  same  cloth.     In  the  cold  weather  they  do  not 
bathe  their  j>ersons  so  frequently,  nor  wash  their  clothing  so  often,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  become  exceedingly  filthy,  and  the  clothing 
and  persons  of  the  common  people  often  l)ecome  alive  with  vermin.     [At 
this  point  an  extract  was  read  by  the  witness    from    Mr.  W.  H.  Seward's 
*'  Voyage  Around  the  World,'  on  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese.]     The 
work    of    Christianizing  the    Chinese  nation    was    at    first  slow,  but  is 
now  progressing  much  faster  than  ever  before.     It  was  ten  years  before 
a    single    convert    was    baptized    at    Fuh  Chau,    but    now    that     mission 
(Methodist   Episcopal)  numbers  about  2,000  active  church  members  and 
probationers  scattered  throughout   the  pi^ovince,   and  about  twice   that 
number  of  attendants  upon  the  regular  Christian  services.     In  this  one 
mission   there  are  some  seventy  native  preachers,  several  of  whom  are 
ordained.     These  Chinese  Christians  are  not  often  found  in  the  service  of 
the  mercantile  community  nor  in  the  employ  of  ship-captains.     They  are 
almost   never  seen    by   this    class    of    Americans    and    Europeans.     The 
missionary  work  in  China  is  all  done  in  the   Chinese  language.      Few,  if 
any,  of  the  Chinese  Christians  can  speak   the   English   at  all,   and  that 
excludes  them  generally  from  European  and  American  service.     The  per- 
sons who  testify  that  there  are  no  Chinese  Christians  are  persons  who 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  have  never  visited  the  mission,  and  have 
never  come  in   contact  with    Chinese  Christians.     There  are  now  over 
12,000  communicants  of   the    Protestant  Christian  churches   in   China, 
and  a    line  of  Christian  chapels  and    communities   all  along  the  coast 
from  Canton  to  Shanghai,  a  distance  of  800  or  1,000  miles.      You  can 
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travel    all    the    way  from  Amoy  to  Fuh  Chau  and  stop  every  night  at 
a  chapel. 

In  Cakfomia  there  are  about  300  Chinese  who  have  been  baptized  and 
received  into  the  different  Protestant  churches.  If  we  include  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  other  associations  for  learning  Christian 
doctrines,  the  number  comes  up  to  nearly  1,000.  Most  of  these  men  make 
sacrifices  and  endure  contempt  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  I  know  instances 
of  such  being  the  fact. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  cruelty  and  piratical  character  of  Humanity  is 
the  Chinese,  their  unwillingness  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  suffering.  In 
China  they  have  public  granaries  from  which  the  poor  are  fed  at  public 
expense  in  time  of  famine.  They  have  lately  inposed  severe  regulations 
requiring  all  vessels,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  officers — civil,  and  military,  and 
naval — to  aid  and  succor  shipwrecked  vessels,  to  save  life  and  property, 
giving  rewards  to  those  who  obey  and  punishing  those  who  neglect.  In 
the  recent  floods,  the  officers  required  all  boats  to  assist  the  suffering  and 
rescue  the  drowning.  Those  who  refused  were  immediately  punished.  The 
dealers  in  rice  formed  a  ring  and  raised  the  price  so  high  as  to  distress 
the  people.  The  mandarins  immediately  published  a  fixed  rate  for  rice 
and  food.  Any  violation  of  the  rule  was  followed  by  confiscation  of 
property. 

The  vicious  element  among  them  here  are  as  easily  controlled  as  the 
vicious  among  the  foreign  inhabitants  from  any  country.  They  are  more 
subject  to  law. 

I  think  the  Chinese  have  the  capacity  and  brain-power  to  understand  Chinese  capaoitj 
our  political  institutions.  '^"^  brainpower. 

In  China  the  son  of  a  poor  man  may  rise  to  the  highest  office.  The 
father  of  Confucius  was  a  scholar  but  a  poor  man. 

I  was  in  Shanghai  in  1862.  It  was  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
northern  part  of  China,  and  the  imperial  army  and  the  army  of  the  rel)els 
had  scoured  the  country  all  round  about  and  devastated  the  fields,  con- 
.sumed  the  means  of  living,  and  tens  of  thousands  had  been  driven  into 
what  we  call  the  foreign  city  of  Shanghai  and  its  surroundings.  There 
was  great  suffering,  cholera  prevailed,  and  thousands  of  people  were  dying 
for  the  want  of  food.  These  people  were  compelled  to  beg,  or  steal,  or  die. 
The  character  given  to  the  Chinese  by  Mr.  Tobiii,  that  half  of  tliem 
were  beggars  and  thieves  is  not  correct.  It  might  apply  to  this  outside 
population  driven  in  by  the  war,  but  not  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai. 
Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  by  him,  that  the  common  people  do  not  marry.  As 
a  general  thing  they  do  not  live  together  at  all  unless  they  are  man  and 
wife,  except  professional  prostitutes.  I  think  there  are  much  fewer  of  what 
Chinese  consider  to  be  illegitimate  children  in  China  than  in  almost  any 
other  country,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  system  of  poly- 
gamy, concubinage,  and  the  children  of  concubines  are  legitimate. 

I  believe  the  Chinese  have  a  constitution.     There  are  six  boards  regu- 
lating the  whole  division  of  government  divided  into  six  departments. 
Each  of  the  six  boards  has  its  regular  constitution.     They  have  a  regular 
judicial  system  of  courts,  with  appeal  from  one  to  the  other  up   to  the  Judicial  sysi^nu 
Emperor. 

Tliere  are  foundling  asylums  in  the  cities  in  China,  where  I  have  been,  hosStals*^ 
for  castaway  children.     They  are  supported   by  contributions  from  rich 
men,  aided  by  the  government. 

If  a  man  cannot  pay  his  debts  in  China,  there  is  no  way  of  compelling 
him  ;  it  is  simply  a  disgrace. 

The  custom  of  their  trade  is  to  seU  tea  and  such  like  by  sample.    With  ^SSSS?!*^ 
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Six  cximpanies. 


Help  each  other. 


Labor  quastion. 


Difficulty  of 
gettinff  employ- 
ment for  women 
and  girU  not 
general. 


Chinamen  only 
multiplied  labor. 


r^ard  to  this  great  transaction  in  tea,  and  all  the  great  mercantile  trans- 
actions, they  must  of  necessity  involve  great  confidence  by  our  merchants 
in  the  compradors.  A  Chinese  comprador  is  sent  up  into  the  country 
with  $250,000,  $300,000  or  $500,000  in  bulk  to  buy  tea,  and  there  i*  no 
security  except  his  honesty  and  integrity.  That  class  of  men  in  China 
have  a  good  character  among  European  and  American  men  of  business  for 
reliability  and  honesty. 

The  position  of  women  in  China  compare  favorably,  or  better,  than  the 
position  of  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe. 

White  servants  in  families  here  are  paid  from  $20  to  $30  per  month. 

There  are,  perhaps,  200  or  300  Chinese  children  in  the  city  now. 

The  revenues  of  the  Six  Companies  are  made  up  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  by  permits  granted  to  Chinamen  when  they  want  to  depart. 
The  officers  are  paid  out  of  these  revenues.  They  have  also  collections. 
If  they  are  in  need  of  money,  they  will  issue  their  statement  of  a  tax  of 
so  much,  asking  people  to  pay  a  certain  sum.  Some  pay  more  and  .some 
less — ^half  a  dollar  for  a  man,  usually.  It  is  all  voluntary.  Their  osten- 
sible business  and  practice  is  of  a  charitable  nature. 

Their  friends  take  care  of  the  poor.  They  are  a  great  people  to  help 
each  other.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  are  here  have  come  for  the 
second  time. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  usually  engaged  in  a  dis- 
reputable trade.  Although  the  Chinese  hate  to  punish  their  own  people 
for  assaults  upon  foreigners,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  always  did 
it,  and  did  it  quite  efficiently  when  required  to  do  so  by  our  Consul. 
Many  things  that  Mr.  King  .said  are  true,  but  many  things  are  not  true. 

I  think  there  is  a  different  standand  of  living  required  for  American 
laborers  from  that  the  Chinese  subsist  upon.  The  American  laborer's 
family  cannot  be  supported  on  the  pittance  that  a  Chinaman  can  possibly 
bring  himself  down  to,  but  an  American  family  can  be  supported  on  the 
wages  which  Chinamen  get.  The  Chinese,  for  the  most  conmion  and  un- 
skilled labor,  get  $1  and  $1.25  a  day— $30  and  $35  a  month.  For  skilled 
labor  they  get  $60  a  month.  I  think  white  labor  in  this  state  is  as  well 
paid  as  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  No  man  need  work  at  a  $1  a  day  besides 
a  Chinaman,  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  so,  in  this  country.  In  regard  to 
house-servants,  of  course  if  the  people  here  fill  up  with  Chinese,  they  do 
not  want  any  whites,  some  employ  Chinamen  because  they  get  them  at 
low  wages  ;  some  from  choice,  at  the  same  price  they  would  to  whites.  1 
think  there  are  very  few  people  here  without  work — those  who  want  to 
work.  If  you  employ  a  white  girl  to  do  the  work  of  a  family  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  several  children,  you  have  got  to  put  out  your  washing 
and  get  somebody  to  wash  the  windows  and  front  steps  besides,  whereas 
a  Chinaman  will  do  the  whole  work.  The  difficulty  of  getting  employ- 
ment for  women  and  girls  is  not  general.  The  fact  of  there  being  3,000 
Chinese  house-servants  here  does  not  have  the  tendency  to  exclude  white 
girls  ;  because  the  very  presence  of  these  Chinese  servants  in  these 
families  makes  it  possible  for  those  families  to  be  here  with  all  their  in- 
dustries, and  those  families  could  not  live  here  if  they  had  not  Chinese 
servants.  So  far,  in  my  opinion.  Chinamen  have  only  multiplied  labor 
here.  I  think  a  few  thousand  unskilled  laborers  in  any  city  will  certainly 
multiply  the  facilities  for  skilled  labor  and  higher  industries.  When  labor 
is  exorbitant  so  that  industries  cannot  be  carried  on,  then  the  reduction 
of  labor  down  to  the  prices  that  the  industries  can  be  carried  on  is  a  bene- 
fit. Decently  paid  labor  is  necessary  to  American  .civilieation,  and  we 
have  it  here.     The  supply  and  demand  of  labor  will  have  something  to  do 
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in  bringing  down  the  priee   of  labor  generally   below  a  decent  price.     I 
cannot  educate  my  family,  attend  to  my  duties,  give  them  decent  clothes, 
«nd  meat  and  other  food,  such  as  Americans  live  on,  at  a  dollar  a  day. 
I  do  not  want  to  ;  I  do  not  need  to  ;  neither  does  any  other  man. 

There  may  be  some  instances  where  Chinamen  are  employed  as  nurses,  children  and 
Children  acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  from  their  parents,  but  from  pcan^nurees.  '"^*^ 
their  nurses,  white  or  Chinese,  I  think  they  never  ought  to  learn.  If  they 
have  good,  intelligent  nurses,  well-behaved  American  girls,  they  learn 
something.  I  think  the  house-servants  in  the  east  are  largely  foreigners, 
and  I  should  have  just  the  same  objection  to  employing  them  as  nurses 
as  I  have  against  Chinamen  as  nurses. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  Chinese  fondness  for 
children  and  the  infanticide  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  China.     Some 
of  them  sell  their  female  children,  which  does  not  show  a  fondness  for  them  Sale  of  female 
in  the  persona  who  sell  them.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  knowing  that  th^y  ^"****'*"- 
would  be  better  off,  sometimes  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

The  Chinese,  generally,  are  peaceful  among  themselves,  but  they  have 
riots  among  themselves.  I  read  about  the  bloody  riots  recently  at  Virginia 
City  and  at  San  Jos^.  Sometimes  they  arise  over  a  woman  ;  sometimes 
about  money.     Feuds  often  occur  in  China  between  villages. 

There  is  no  slavery  in  China  as  to  the  male  sex  ;  there  are  no  slaves  Not  slaves. 
-among  them  here.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  many  of  the  Chinese  get 
to  this  country  by.giving  onerous  obligations,  which  are  secured  by  their 
certificates,  and  that  where  there  is  a  failure  to  return  the  money  the 
relatives  themselves  are  sold  in  order  to  make  good  the  contract.  It  is 
not  the  custom  in  China  to  sell  a  family. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinaman  here  would  be  professed  Christians  except 
from  sincere  sentiments. 

Perhaps  my  avocation  would  be  gone  if  there  were  no  Chinese  here.  I 
am  a  lessee  of  property  in  Chinatown,  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  I  shall 
hold  it  as  long  as  I  can.  It  is  not  an  opium  den  ;  I  know  they  smoke 
opium  there,  for  I  have  seen  them,  the  people  rooming  there  being  opium-  Opium-amoking 
smokers.  In  some  other  rooms  that  I  have  rented  I  have  seen  people  SriJikin^^^^ 
smoking  tobacco,  cigars,  and  drinking  whiskey.  The  use  of  opium  stupefies, 
puts  them  to  sleep,  makes  them  languid.  It  is  more  injurious  than 
tobacco  ;  it  debilitates  the  system.  The  effect  of  smoking  opium  is 
different  from  the  effect  of  drinking  whiskey,  the  latter  stirs  people  up, 
makes  them  rampant,  and  fight  sometimes  ;  Chinamen  never  fight  when 
under  the  influence  of  opium.  The  building  I  rented  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  chapel. 

The  Chinese  sick  are  largely  taken  care  of  by  their  friends.  There  are 
but  very  few  paupers  who  do  not  manage  to  get  a  little  something  one 
way  or  the  other.  They  are  a  great  people  in  their  own  country  to  live 
upon  their  friends. 

The  Chinese  here  are  industrious,  if  you  exclude  the  women  who  are  <^'iuue»e 
prostitutes  and  the  class  who  are  gamblers.     There  are  hardly  any  idle 
persons  among  them      There  are  fewer  fights  among  them  than  among 
the  lower  whites. 

They  are  excluded  from  the  public  schools  on  account  of  race-prejudice. 
In  Sacramento  there  is  a  Chinese  girl  who  attends  school.  I  never  heard 
•€f  one  here  ;  there  may  be  others  in  some  country  school  districts,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  it.  I  made  application  here  once,  and  was  refused  by  a 
formal  written  answer.  If  they  were  admitted  the  night  schools  would 
liave  a  large  number  of  them.  The  mission  schools  are  quite  full  all  the  Mission  achoola 
lime.     The  different  branches  of  Protestants  have  schools  for  the  Chinese 
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Labor  qucKtioiu 


Limited  immit^ra 
Uon. 


Many  would 
become  good 
<ritiKen8. 


AdmiU  two  ob- 
jections a^ainHt 
them  not  appli- 
cable to  otner 
people:  (1)  non- 
aasimilation  or 
very  slow;  (2)  a 
possibility  of  too 
fart^ean  influx  of 
them. 


The  Chinese^  gov- 
ernment do  not 
desire  their  people 
to  come  here. 


here.  There  are  300  or  400  regular  attendants  nightly.  Perhaps  there- 
are  1,200  or  1,500  who  attend  altogether.  In  my  school  they  are  expected 
to  pay  $1  a  month.  We  teach  them  reading,  writing,  geography,  and 
grammar,  the  same  as  any  other  school,  and  employ  teachers. 

All  Protestant  denominations  are  repre.sented  in  mission  work  in  China. 
The  Catholics  are  not  there  now. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  Chine^4e  labor  upon  white  labor,  hai*dly  at 
any  time  has  there  been  too  much  labor  here,  more  than  could  receive 
adequate  employment  and  payment.  Thei*e  may  have  l>een  a  few  months 
once  or  twice  when  that  may  have  been  the  case.  At  the  present  time 
the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  I 
do  not  think  interferes  with  white  labor  on  this  coast  at  this  time.  I  think 
it  has  stimulated  labor  and  helped  hundreds  of  white  people  to  honorable 
employment.  I  believe  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  l>eeii  an  element 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chinese  assimilate  with  our  people,  but  do  it  more  slowly  than  any 
other  people  who  come  here.  That,  I  think,  makes  them  a  less  de.sirable 
peoplr  as  far  as  that  one  element  is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  will  hold  a  good  check  upon 
Chinese  immigration.  I  should  like  to  see  them  limited  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  on  a  ship. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  liecome  naturalized,  at  first  they  would  be  slow 
to  embrace  it.  I  think  only  those  who  knew  the  language  would  can* 
about  it.  Many  already  desire  to  l>ecome  citizens,  and  would  make  very 
good  citizens.  It  would  be  unhappy  and  unfortunate,  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate, if  the  Chinamen  should  all  at  once  have  the  right  of  *  suffrage  l 
but  I  think  they  should  l>e  allowed  to  be  naturalized  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  other  people.  If  immigrants  from  Europe  were  not  allowed  t*> 
become  citizens,  but  compelled  to  remain  alien.s,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
come  in  such  large  numbers.  It  would  tend  to  lessen  immigration  ;  it 
would  segregate  and  degrade  them,  and  make  them  an  inferior  class. 

There  are  only  two  objections  that  can  l)e  made,  that  reach  my  mind  at 
all,  against  Chinese  immigration,  which  do  not  prevail  with  equal  force 
against  other  immigration  from  foreign  lands.  They  assimilate  more 
slowly.  That  is  one  point.  The  s(»cond  objection  is,  that  in  case  of 
intestine  wars  in  China,  and  rebellions,  and  the  devastation  of 
great  regions  of  their  country,  there  is  a  simple  po-ssibility  that  there 
might  come  over  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen  to  this  country  that  could 
not  be  handled  very  well  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  By  limiting 
the  number  the  rates  of  passage  would  \>e  higher.  It  is  now  about  $55, 
and  the  condition  of  Chinamen  is  not  so  much  better  as  to  make  them  go 
through  very  much  to  come  if  they  have  to  pay  largely  to  get  here.  They 
like  their  own  country  the  best  of  any  country.  The  treaties  that  are 
made  between  our  country  and  China  are  for  our  l)enefit,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Chinamen.  If  I  understand  it,  the  Chinamen  to-day  have  not  a 
single  right  or  advantage  in  this  country  that  they  would  not  have  if  there 
was  no  treaty  at  all  with  the  nation.  We  have  many  rights  in  China 
which  the  general  system  of  government  in  China  would  not  give  us  with- 
out the  tnuities.  For  no  crime  under  heaven  can  a  Chinese  authoritv 
touch  an  American  in  China. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  Goveniment  desire  their  jieople  to  come 
here. 

The  masses  that  first  arrive  have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  our 
institutions  whatever,  except  that  it  is  a  free  country,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  o>>ey  the  laws  and  go  on. 
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The  religion  of  China  is  a  lower  religion  and  their  standard  of  morals 
is  lower  than  that  of  those  who  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but 
the  standard  of  morals  among  the  Chinese  people  is  higher  than  among 
any  other  heathen  people  in  the  world.  I  think  the  Christianity  of  the  RelUfiou  and 
Bible  is  superior  to  the  teachings  of  the  Chinese  or  any  heathen  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  general  tone  of  morals  in  the  Chinese  civilization  is,  I 
think,  equal  to  the  morality  of  the  serfs  in  Russia,  and  that  of  the 
common  people  of  Ireland,  and  very  likely  to  that  of  the  peasantry  in 
France  or  Germany.  The  system  prevailing  in  France  among  the  peasantry, 
of  having  one  wife  who  cares  for  her  children,  is  superior  to  polygamy 
existing  among  the  Chinese.  The  plurality  of  wives  is  lawful  in  China, 
but  it  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  generally  practised  if  a  family 
has  a  son.  If  a  man  has  no  son,  and  is  able,  he  will  take  another 
wife  in  order  to  get  a  son.  This  one  point  in  their  civilization  is 
not  so  desirable  as  the  system  of  monogamy,  but  as  a  general    thing  I  Their  morality 

think  the  morality  of  the  Chinese  may  be  compared   favorably  with  the  *^??^P*r^  J?^?''" 

£    -a*  rrii  xi.  r       1       ^1      ^      "V-  i?  ably  with  that  of 

peasantry  of   *iUrope.      There  are  other  causes  besides  the  teachmg  of  re-  the  peasantry  of 

ligion  which  affect  civilization.     The  Chinese  are    not   without   religion,  ''^""'P*^ 

and  worship  has  its  effect  upon  any  people.    The  idolatry  taught  in  China 

is  not  taught  as  a  system.     There  is  no  teaching  of  idolatry  as  a  system  ; 

it  is  simply  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people. 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  is  a  system  of  political  economy  as  relates  No  idolatry  as  a 
to  the  relative  duties  of  man  and  man,   the  rulers  and  the  people,  the  ^^''^'"• 
people  and  the  rulei-s,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  child  and  the  parent, 
the  brother  and  the  sister.     These  teachings  are  temporal  in  their  charac-  TeachlnKB  of 
ter ;  but  there  is,  however,  reference  to  a  future  world.     The  doctrine  of  ^'^"'^^*"»- 
the  golden  rule  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  almost  exactly  as  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  except  that  Confucius  puts  it  in  the  negative  form. 

Their  idols  are  supposed  to  receive  divine  honor.  It  is  a  system  of  demi- 
gods— heroic  worship.  It  is  witliin  the  province  of  the  emperor  to  issue 
a  proclamation  and  to  establish  the  worship  of  a  new  god.  Some  person 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  community  somewhere,  a  great  statesman, 
a  great  benefactor;  and  after  his  death  the  people  petition  that  he  shall  be 
enrolled  among  the  class  of  persons  who  may  receive  divine  honor. 

They  have  what  we  call  in  Chinese  a  '^sinchepur,"  a  family  tablet,  a  square  Worship  of 
piece  of  work,   with  an  upright  piece,  which  slides  up.     On  the  inside  of  ^*^^^*^^*- 
this  tablet  are  written  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  the  father  and  gi-and- 
father,  and  all  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  family  of 
the  eldest  son ;  it  is  the  family  record,  and  there  are  stated  times  when  these 
tablets  receive  worship.     They  believe  in  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul.  Heliovc  in  inunor- 

They  are  not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  elections.     They  elect  their  elders  ^^^''^^'  ""^  ^^^  '^"^• 
of  the  villages  who  do  the  duty  of  magistrates,  and  settle  all  small  trouble.s 
in  the  community.     Their  decrees  are  binding  in  custom,  and  are  all  over 
China. 

The  Chinese  civilization  is  not  progressive,  the  Christian  civilization  is. 
The  Chinese  civilization  is  better  than  the  Darwinian  system. 

I  think  Chinese  literature  is  better  than  the  French  in  moral  tone.  Chinese  literature 

Dr.  Loomis  is  a  good  authority  upon  Chinese  matters,  as  well  as  upon  French. 
Chinese  literature  and  the  writings  of  Confucius.     [An  extract  was  here 
read  by  Senator  Sargent  from  Dr.  Loomis^s  work,  under  the  head  of  '*Life 
of  Confucius,'*  bearing  upon  the  future  state  of  man.] 
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George  D.  Robert,  President  of  the  Tide  Land  Reclamation  Company,  a 
resident  since  1 850,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  company  proper  started  in  with  120,000  acres  of  land,  and  have 
40,000  acree  of  partially  reclaimed  30,000  or  40,000  acres.  Tule-lands  we  call  the  over- 
recfaiinecf.  flowed  lands  forming  a  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  River, 

and  also  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  river  farther  up.  Reclaiming  these 
lands  means  building  dykes,  gates,  and  ditches,  preventing  the  overflow. 
We  generally  employ  Chinese  labor  by  contract.  In  building  the  docks  we 
contract  by  the  yard,  so  much  a  yard.  We  go  to  some  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  or  business  men,  and  tell  them  we  want  to  give  a  contract  for 
a  certain  number  of  miles  of  levee.  They  will  contract  in  large  and  small 
bodies  of  land,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  1,000  yards  with  one  individual 
-^tiafiictorn'^^^^^  The  work  is  measured  after  it  is  done  ana  they  receive  their  pay,  the  work 
performed.  generally  being  satisfactorily  performed. 

As  day  laborers  we  prefer  them,  for  some  class  of  work,  to  white  men, 
In  higher  chiss  of  but  generally  in  the  higher  classes  of  work  we  employ  white  men.     The 

work  cmDiov  cj  «/  o  x     »/ 

whites.  lands  could  not  be  reclaimed  successfully  with  white  labor  at  this  time  ; 

But  white  men  it  is  a  class  of  work  that  white  men  do  not  like.  The  special  advantage 
this  land. '^^'^'^"^  in  Chinese  labor  in  work  of  that  kind  is  owing  to  the  contract  system. 
Advantage  of  the  They  form  communities  among  themselves,  forty,  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and 
contract  system,     ^y^^y  qj,^  jointly  interested  in  the  contract. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Six  Companies  hiring  out  labor.  We 
never  hire  of  them.  The  contractor  is  generally  paid  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses. We  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  cubic  yard  ;  and  they  expect 
to  make  about  a  dollar  a  day.  When  we  hire  by  the  month  we  pay  $27, 
and  they  find  themselves,  houses,  camps,  and  everything,  their  actual 
days'  labor  being  tallied. 
Possibly  detri-  Possibly  Chinese  labor  is  detrimental  to  a  certain  class  of  white  lal>or, 

Sa^  of^hite^^"'  ^^*  ^  ^^^  general  prosperity  of  the  country  I  think  they  are  a  great 
i*^"* ;        ,.  advantaore.     The  wealth  that  they  produce  stimulates  pro8i)erity  to  such 

out  treneral'v  an  .  ^    *  i         i  v 

.advantage.   '         an  extent  that  it  gives  white  men  higher  positions.     Their  presence  here 

does  not  affect  the  price  of  intelligent  labor.  The  aggregate  product  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  Chinamen  in  this  state  is  equal  to  our  mines,  in- 
cluding Nevada  and  Dakota — probably  sixty,  eighty  or  ninety  millions  a 
year  in  wealth.  In  fair  dealing  and  honesty  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  lower  classes  of  white  men  generally.  The  reclamation  of  these 
lands  is  open  to  white  men.  We  give  them  the  preference,  and  sometimes 
pay  a  little  higher  for  white  labor.  If  there  were  no  Chinamen  here  at 
present  we  would  have  to  give  the  business  up.  In  the  cultivation  of 
these  lands  white  men  are  generally  employed  ;  that  is,  white  men  are 
generally  the  farmers  who  buy  or  lease,  but  as  a  rule  the  farmers  employ 
more  or  less  Chinamen.  I  have  leased  lands  to  poor  white  men  who  did 
not  have  money  to  buy  teams,  and  we  furnished  them  with  teams,  seed,  a 
house,  and  everjrthing  necessary  to  start  them.  They  would  have  nothing 
but  their  labor  as  capital  to  start  on,  but  it  would  be  but  a  very  short 
time  until  they  would  have  Chinamen  doing  their  work  for  them  and  they 
would  be  bossing  the  job. 

Chinamen  work  in  gravel  mines,  and  in  some  instances  in  quartz-mining, 
but  generally  surface-mining.     They   work   in  deep-mining    as  carmen. 

They  do  work  that  does  not  require  much  skill,  such  as  binding  and 
shocking  wheat.  They  are  the  best  field  men  we  have  ;  better  than  the 
Swede,  and  the  Swede  is  the  best  worker  we  have  had.  They  occasionally 
rent  land,  paying  as  much  as  $25  and  $30  a  year  per  acre.  They  raise 
pretty  nearly  all  the  sweet  potatoes  that  are  got  here.     The  Chinaman  is 
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the  best  human  labor-machine  in  the  country  for  certain  classes  of  work. 

We  employ  white  men,  200  or   300,   all  the  time.    Immigrants  coming 

here  will  hire  by  the  month  and  stay  two  or  three  months  at  the  outside. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  $30  or  $35  a  month.     They  did   not  come  to 

this  country,  they  say,  to  work   for  that ;  they  came  to  make  money. 

They  want  to  speculate. 

Cliinese  labor  puts  more  labor  into  the  hands  of  the  white  people.     If  Chinese  labor  duu 
.  i.       .1  11        ^  1  1  '^  r     ^1         X  ^^      xi         more  into  handB of 

it  were  not  for  them  we  could  not  employ  white  men.     In  the  state  they  white  men. 

are  generally  employed  as  farm  hands,  in  vineyards,  building  railroads, 
draining  tule-lands,  in  certain  classes  of  manufacturing,  as  house-servants, 
and  in  washing.     White  labor  could  not  be  got  to  reclaim  these  lands. 
In  some  cases  we  might  have  got  them  by  paying  decent  wages,  but  as  a 
general  thing  white  men  will  not  do  that  work.   As  a  general  proposition, 
when  I  buy  a  thing  I  buy  it  as  cheap  as  I  can.      White  men  are  more 
trustworthy  in  handling  horses  and  machinery.     We  can  explain  things 
to  them,  and  they  are  better  than  Chinamen  in  that  respect.  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  extending  the  franchise.     I  have  no  doubt  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  Chinese  would  make  good  citizens.  The  objection  to  Chinamen  voting  if  Chinese  had 
would  be  that  they  would  probably  be  controlled  by  men  who  employed  b^^ntroS©d*bv^ 
them,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  language,  and  are  not  familiar  those  who 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  I  thi^k,  considering  their  subjection,  ^^^^  "^     ^  *®"** 
that  they  are  much  better  than  slaves  or  negroes  were.     They  are  not 
politicians  ;  they  do  not  care  about  our  parades  or  excitemente.     As  to 
contract-labor,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.     I  lind  my  Chinamen  entirely  chinamen  >ndivid- 
independent  of  the  bosses.     When  the  bosses  do  not  pay  them  they  come  ^  ^  **  *^ 
to  me.     Each  man  has  his  account,  and  he  holds  the  boss  responsible. 
The  percentage  the  bosses  make  is  simply  the  profit  on  selling  rice.     It  is 
very  seldom  they  make  anything  at  all  on  the  contract  per  acre.    It  is  the 
storekeepers    who  do   the   contracting.     The    boss  says :  "I    get    twelve 
cents  a  yard  ;  here  is  my  contract ;  you  go  and  work  at  twelve  cents ;  "  and 
they  let  it  out  in  small  contracts  in  that  way.     We  do  not  pay  the  indi- 
vidual Chinaman  ;  we  pay  all  to  one  man,  and  he  has  to  pay  out  to  his 
own  men.     There  have  been  two  or  three  instances  of  dishonest  bosses, 
who  have  made  use  of  the  money  and  defrauded  the  laborers.     I  do  not 
think  they  are  models  as  to  honesty,  but  they  are  about  as  reliable  as  the 
common  run  of  men  who  till  such  positions. 


Rev.  David    Deal,  a    representative  of   the   preacher's  meeting   of   the  DEAL. 
Methodist  Ministerial  Association,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness  read  a  memorial  from  the  association  in  which  the  "  habits  of 
industry  and  quietness  of  demeanor''  of  the  Chinese  was  dwelt  on  ;  their  Chinese 
freedom  from  alms-seeking;  their  eagerness  to  learn  the  English  language,  <^»»"i*" 
and  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  as  manifested  in  Sabbath  schools.  They 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  a  number  of  genuine  converts,  and 
were  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  that  faithful  Christian  effort 
would  lead  the  Chinese  to  appreciate  **our  Christian  civilization."  The 
Chinese  native  preachers  in  the  face  of  persecution,  display  heroic  devotion. 
The  memorial  concluded  by  asking  '*  that  the  Christian  sentiment  of  our 
land  be  not  wholly  ignored." 

He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  precise  num>)er  of  converts  in  the  Chinese 
chapel. 
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Rev.  Augustus  W.   Loomis,  a  missionary  in  China  from  1844  to  1850, 
sworn  and  examined  : 


How  money  got 
to  emigrrate. 


Women. 


Mom  Is. 


On  the  Pacific  coast  since  September,  1859.  Over  seventeen  years  wit- 
ness was  engaged  in  Chinese  missionary  work.  Four  or  live  different 
dialects  spoken  in  Canton,  the  province  from  which  the  Chinese  come. 
Largest  portion  of  Chinese  immigrants  are  from  the  rural  districts.  Some 
pay  their  own  passage ;  some  are  assisted  by  relatives ;  some  mortgage  their 
portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  a  comer  of  the  house,  a  room,  or  a  share  of 
a  small  farm.  Many  borrow  the  money  giving  heavy  interest.  In  early 
times  some  had  wages  and  outfit  advanced  with  an  agreement  that  the 
capitalists  should  share  equally  in  profits  and  losses  of  their  mining  adven- 
tures for  a  specified  number  of  years.  Of  late  years,  many  have  come  here 
under  labor  contracts.  All  Chinese  male  immigrants  are  free,  but  women 
have  been  decoyed,  or  kidnapped,  or  bought,  and  then  brought  here  for  the 
vilest  purposes  where  their  price  is  much  advanced.  Many  have  been  pur- 
chased as  secondary  wives.  Of  late  the  Chinese  are  bringing  their  first  wives 
here,  and  many  spoke  of  going  home  for  their  families. 

All  intend  to  return  home,  l)ut  of  late  some  talk  of  abandoning  their 
purpose  of  returning. 

The  Six  Companies  commercial  guilds  ;  they  also  partuke  of  the  charaiv 
ter  of  benefit  societies. 

A  Chinaman  who  is  insolvent  or  suspected  of  a  desire  to  defraud  his 
creditors  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  China. 

Each  of  the  Six  Companies  have  large  rooms  to  which  the  immigrants  are 
allowed  to  go  until  they  find  employment.  These  buildings  are  like  the  car- 
avansaries of  the  Ea«t.  The  initiation  fee  is  from  $5  to  ^8,  and  bone- 
money  from  $2  to  $8.  Special  assessments  are  made,  as  for  instance,  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  lawyers. 

On  the  faim,  in  the  house,  in  the  factory,  the  Chinese  immigrant  finds 
employment.  Very  many  of  those  who  arrive,  come  to  take  the  places  of 
brothers,  cousins,  or  friends  who  will  return  to  China  as  soon  as  they  have 
taught  the  new  comer  his  business  as  servant,  laborer,  or  factory  hand. 
Thus  the  Chinese  population  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  arrivals,  because 
the  number  returning  is  very  great. 

As  to  the  morals  of  the  Chinese  immigrants,  they  come  mostly  from  the 
rural  farming  districts,  a  large  proportion  being  vigorous  and  enterprising 
young  men,  and  very  many  mere  boys,  who  are  all  taught  to  be  honest, 
industrious,  obedient  to  parents,  superiors  and  magistrates  ;  to  be  kind  to 
the  sick  and  poor  ;  to  fear  the  gods  ;  but  like  other  races  their  practice 
sometimes  falls  beneath  their  knowledge.  Of  all  heathen  nations  the 
Chinese  are  outwardly  the  most  correct  and  thrifty,  and  as  a  body  in 
California  they  are  in  the  main  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  docile  people.  There 
are  gamblers,  opium-smokers,  pimps,  idlers  and  thieves  among  them.  It 
had  been  reported  that  gambling  houses  and  brothels  had  brought  immu- 
nity by  regular  payments  to  certain  ofiicials. 

Without  Chinese  labor  many  manufacturing  enterprises  would  not 
have  been  started. 

Railroads,  wagon  roads,  dykes,  all  more  advanced,  and  there  are  more 
houses  and  more  white  people  than  there  would  have  been  had  there  l>een 
no  Chinese  labor.  Without  it  the  crops  could  not  be  saved  in  season. 
The  Chinese  importations  stimulated  commerce ;  they  paid  a  large  pro- 
portion of  customs  duties  ;  supported  insurance,  gas  and  water  companies, 
and  paid  city,  county,  state  and  poll-taxes,  internal  revenue  and  licenses. 

The  Chinese  had  improved  portions  of  California,  which  but  for  them 
would  .still  l>e  unimproved. 
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Chinese  prostitution   as  well  as  other  prostitution  could  V)e  expunged,  l^roatitution. 
and  they  could  be  got  to  live  in  more  roomy  quarters. 

They  have  been  made  to  pay  discriminating  taxes,  yet  their  children 
are  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  Their  sick  are  not  received  into 
the  hospitals  without  paying  a  specified  rate  per  week,  $3  it  used  bo  be. 
They  cannot  vote.  A  Chinaman  showed  him  three  "tax-receipts"  :  poll- 
tax,  $2  ;  hospital-tax,  $1  ;  road  poll-tax,  $4. 

Many  Chinese  immigrants  have  contracted  prodigal  and  vicious  habits  i'hlnc/ieimini- 
and  gone  to  ruin.     But  the  general  effect   on   the    Chinese   good.     The  unduifua^o  wSoie 
whole  of  China  will  benefit  thereby,  and  this  will  benefit  the  world.  V' ^*fl'*iSi^*'"***  **** 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  members  of  churches. 

Chinese  immigration  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

They  have  been  afraid  to  buy  real  estate.  They  pay  very  heavy  rents, 
and  lease  for  a  term,  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Only  a 
few  had  applied  to  be  allowed  to  become  American  citizens.  At  home 
they  show  a  good  deal  of  religious  toleration. 

With  precautions,  such  as  seeing  that  every  immigrant  understood  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  American  institutions  before  being  allowed  to  vote, 
they  would  make  good  citizens.  Many  boys  now  growing  up  would  be 
entitled,  on  coming  of  age,  to  vote  ;  yet  they  were  excluded  from  the 
public  schools.  But  the  Christian  schools,  voluntarily  supported,  were 
<loing  the  work. 

Most  Chinese  women  originally  brought  to  California  for  bad  purposes.  ^Volllen. 
•Some  of  these  stolen ;  some  decoyed  on  promise  of  marriage ;  some  sold  by 
poor  parents  on  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  trained  up  as  adopted 
daughters,  many  however  have  become  either  secondary  wives,  or  regularly 
married.  More  merchants  than  formerly  are  bringing  their  wives  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Only  four  or  five  instances  had  occuiTed  of  Chinamen  having  white  wives, 
«nd  in  each  case  the  wife  had  been  brought  from  some  other  place. 

The  conduct  of  white  prostitutes  is  more  disgusting  than  anything  seen 
in  the  Chinese  quarter.  But  the  houses  occupied  by  the  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes were  shut  up,  whenever  the  authorities  set  themselves  about  it  in 
earnest. 

About  300  Chinese  in  California  have  been  baptized  and  received  into 
the  Christian  church.     They  compare  well  with  other  Christians. 

If  the  Chinese  were  dismissed  from  all  the  places  where  they  are  now 
employed,  great  disturbances  in  all  branches  of  business  would  be  the 
result.  The  manufacturing  interests  would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not 
stopped,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  small  fruits,  grapes,  hop-picking, 
potatoe-digging  would  have  to  cease  or  be  greatly  diminished. 

Many  had  come  from  the  east  because  Chinese  labor  was  here.  This 
class,  the  Chinese  gone,  would  cease  to  come. 

Civilized  nations  bound  to  communicate  its  discoveries  and  revelations  to 
less  favored  peoples. 

Had  lived  in  China  for  six  years.  Filthiness  not  nearly  so  general  in  Chinese  at  home. 
China  as  has  been  represented.  Beggars  and  many  poor  people  in  China. 
Their  cities  crowded ;  streets  narrow,  yet  remarkably  free  from  filth.  Streets 
paved  with  broad  flat  stones;  garbage  gathered  up  and  carried  off  every 
night  to  the  neighboring  fields;  the  cleanliness  of  the  people,  who  bathe 
after  the  days'  work  is  over  and  change  their  apparel,  the  tidiness  of  their 
small  apartments,  their  fondness  for  flowers,  ornaments  and  singing  birds, 
their  refined  tastes  and  courtly  manners,  have  always  been  a  subject  of 
remark  and  delightful  surprise. 

Socially  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  any  other  heathen  people.     They  Socially. 
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Schools, 


Religion  and 
humanity. 


Savings- 


Resentment  ut  the 
queue  ordinance. 


Intellectual  capa- 
city high. 


Benefit  to  the 
country. 


live  in  families  ;  the  wives  are  faithful,  and  the  penalty  of  unfaithfulnesg 
may  be  death.  No  drunkenness,  no  rioting,  no  such  shameless  exposure* 
by  lewd  women  as  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  by  white  prostitutes. 

In  China  there  are  public  schools  of  a  high  grade ;  many  supported  by 
the  endowments  of  rich  men ;  but  most  are  private  schools  **  supported  by 
tuition." 

There  is  a  religious  sentiment  in  China  which  prompts  to  the  support  of 
benevolent  institutions  and  selfnsacrifice. 

To  be  a  scholar  is  the  highest  honor  and  opens  the  way  to  office  and 
advancement. 

The  classics  are  taught  in  the  schools,  also  books  of  proverbs,  and  their 
early  education  cannot  fail  to  make  them  industrious,  frugal,  as  servants 
or  citizens. 

There  are  innumerable  little  savings  and  loan  societies  among  them, 
and  many  servants  in  families  and  boys  in  our  schools  are  silent  partners 
in  some  of  the  large  stores. 

A  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  China  on  account  of  what  their 
countrymen  have  suffered  in  San  Francisco.  The  queue  ordinance  is 
regarded  as  a  national  insult.  Young  Wing,  L.L.D.,  of  New  Haven 
College,  said  to  have  been  appointed  Minister  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  said  :  "  But  rights  have  been  violated  and  we  will  demand  justice." 
Young  Wing,  an  American  citizen. 

The  intellectual  capacity  of  Chinamen  is  of  a  high  order. 
*  They  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  if  double  the  number  were 
needed,  double  the  number  would  be  of  service.  If  they  did  no  more 
than  to  benefit  themselves  and  benefit  China,  they  would  benefit  us.  If 
they  were  coming  in  such  crowds  as  to  make  California  an  Asiatic  pro- 
vince, it  might  be  time  to  make  some  demonstration  on  the  subject. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  which  might  be  cultivated,  and  which  none 
but  Chinese  would  cultivate.  The  Chinese  would  make  a  garden  of 
those  plains  between  Ogden  and  Omaha.  Those  who  were  buying  ranches 
would  make  good  citizens.  The  Chinese  can  be  Christianized  and  their 
civilization  changed. 

If  the  Chinese  came  in  until  they  were  twelve  to  one  American,  the 
Americans  would  still  be  the  dominant  race.  He  would  restrict  them 
from  the  ballot. 

He  thought  they  could  assimilate  with  Americans  by  intermarriage. 

Americans  had  a  grand  mission  to  train  up  young  Chinamen  to  go  back 
to  civilize  their  country.  No  danger  that  in  the  contact  of  the  two  civil- 
isations the  American  would  deteriorate. 

Chinese  less  dangerous  to  American  institutions  than  certain  other 
immigrants. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  King  wrong  in  supposing  there  are  coolies,  or  that 
there  is  a  coolie  traffic.  The  Chinese  immigrants  are  free  and  go  and 
come  as  they  please.  Instead  of  two  some  five  dialects  are  spoken  by 
them. 

Knows  nothing  of  the  highbinders,  except  what  he  read  in  the  pa}>erB, 
and  he  did  not  believe  the  Six  Companies  employed  such  people. 

Hundreds  of  times  he  had  seen  the  immigrants  on  their  way  from  the 
ships  maltreated,  while  police  officers  took  no  notice.  Never  made  a 
complaint.     He  was  wrong  in  that. 

Captain  King  said  the  Chinese  were  inveighled  here,  but  did  not 
prove  it. 

The  Chinese  resort  to  the  companies  as  friends. 

A  Chinaman  could  not  get  himself  under  any  bondage  by  contracting  a 
gambling  debt. 


Ballot. 


A  grand  mission. 


The  coolie  traffic. 
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The  feeling  in  China  towards  the  republic  good,  and  this  valuable  from  i><ulc. 
a  oommercial  point  of  view.  In  1841  and  1842  the  Americans  took  away 
a  great  deal  of  the  trade  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Not  true 
as  Captain  King  said  that  the  Chinese  generally  know  nothing  about  the 
emigration  to  America.  But  they  have  newspapers,  their  merchants  travel 
extensively,  and  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  province  assemble  at  the 
provincial  cities  to  attend  the  literary  examinations. 

Skin  diseases  amongst  them  not  as  generally  represented,  nor  are  they 
more  liable  to  vermin  than  other  peoples. 

They  smuggle  opium.     They  do  not  smuggle  for  brokers. 

They  come  under  labor  contracts  for  a  term  of  years.  I^bor  contracte. 

As  a  rule  they  do  not  dissipate  their  earnings. 

Read  the  Cubic- Air  Law  as  passed  by  the  California  Legislature.  This  Cubie-oir  law. 
Act  (set  out  on  page  477  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee)  declares 
"  every  person  who  owns  leases,  lets,  or  hires  "  to  another,  a  room  or  apart- 
ment within  an  incorporated  city,  or  county,  which  contains  less  than 
500  feet  of  cubic  space  in  the  clear  for  each  person  or  any  person  or  per- 
sons found  sleeping,  or  lodging,  or  who  lives  or  uses  for  sleeping,  or  lodging, 
any  such  room,  to  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  to  be 
punished  in  the  former  case  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50),  nor  more 
than  live  hundred  ($500),  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol,  or  by 
both  such  tine  and  imprisonment  ;  in  the  latter  case  by  a  tine  of  not  less 
than  ten  ($10)  nor  more  then  tifty  ($50)  dolllars,  or  by  both  tine  and  im- 
prisonment. This  Act  dated  April  3rd,  1876,  and  had  l:»een  enforced  only 
against  Chinese. 

The  next  law  was  the   Foreign  Miners'  Tax  which   imposed  on  foreign  tax*]®**^"  ™'''®"* 
miners  a  tax  of  $4  a  month,  and   which   sometimes  went  as  high  as  $20. 
It  bore  date  May  17  th,  1861.     After  a  number  of  years  this  Act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.     It  was  never  enforced   against  any  class  except 
Chinese,  that  he  heard  of. 

Under  an  Act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets  le^aC^on^  ^^ 
with  meshes  less  than  certain  specified  dimensions,  only  Chinese  had  been  >^eu  wUh  meBhes 
arrested.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1855,  an  Act  was  passed  that  every 
Chinese  immigrant  should  pay  a  tax  of  $55,  but  it  was  declared  invalid. 
(The  people  verstm  Downer  ;  VII  California  Reports,  page  169.)  An  Act 
(April  26th,  1858)  prohibited  all  persons  of  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian  races 
from  entering  the  state  or  landing  at  any  port  thereof,  unless  they  should 
be  driven  on  the  coast  by  storm  or  unavoidable  accident  and  then  they  were 
to  be  reshipped  and  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  An  Act  (26th 
April,  1 862)  provided  that  every  Mongolian  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  pay  a  monthly  capitation  tax  of  $2.50,  except  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and  tea.  This  act  pronounced  invalid. 
(Ling-Sing  verbis  Washburn  ;  XX  California  Reports,  page  534.)  March 
.list,  1866,  an  Act  approved  declaring  all  Chinese  houses  of  ill-fame 
nuisances.  By  an  Act  of  March  1 8th,  1863,  Chinese  and  Mongolians  were 
not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  in  an  action  wherein  a  white  person  was  party. 
This  afterwards  repealed.  By  an  Act  (April  3rd,  1876.)  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  delegation  to 
Washington,  to  solicit  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  should  modify  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immigration 
of  certain  classes  of  Chinese  under  its  provisions,  whose  arrival  in  our 
midst  is  detrimental  to  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  our  own 
people. 

A  city  ordinance  approved  March  15th,  1876,  provided  that  all  laundries 
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should  pay  licenses  :  using  a  one  horse  vehicle  $2,  per  quarter  ;  two 
horses,  ^4  per  quarter  ;  no  vehicle,  $15  ;  that  was  afterwards  declared 
invalid. 

City  ordinance  (June  14th,  1876)  provides  that  every  male  prisoner 
imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol  of  San  Francisco,  under  a  judgment  from 
the  police  court,  sholild  have  his  hair  cut  or  clipped  to  a  uniform  length  of 
one  inch  and  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  officers  to  apply  to  the  Chinese. 

Sections  2,949  to  2,968  of  "The  Political  Code  of  California,"  provided 
that  persons  suffering  from  certain  infirmities  and  having  no  relatives  to 
support  them,  or  lewd  or  abandoned  women,  unless  a  bond  of  $500  was 
given  to  the  people  of  California  to  indemnify  against  possible  costs.  Un- 
der these  sections  several  Chinese  women  were  detained  and  by  order  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  sent  back  to  China,  but  on  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  this  legislation  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

From  statistics  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  revenue  department  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  Chinese  tobacco-dealers'  license  for  a  single  store 
is  $5,  and  the  number  of  dealers  200;  tobacco-manufactories,  70  ;  license 
for  factory,  $10  ;  the  whole  amount  of  stamps  sold  for  cigars  manufac- 
tured in  this  district,  $500 ;  number  of  Chinese  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco, 
20  ;  license  per  dealer,  $25 ;  Chinese  who  sell  liquor,  50  ;  license,  $25 
per  dealer.  The  whole  amount  received  for  duties  at  the  custom  house  for 
year  ending  1875  was  $8,000,000  ;  the  approximate  amount  paid  by 
Chinese  would  be  $2,500,000  directly  in  their  trade.  Their  property 
(according  to  the  assessor)  assessed  here,  is  $250,000 — real  estate ; 
others  give  it  as  $600,000.  The  personal  property -tax  is  given  as 
$500,000  ;  and  the  poll-tax  collected  was  $30,000  up  to  July  1st.  Only 
Chinese  pay  the  foreign  miners'  license-tax.  The  poll-tax  is  collected 
from  the  Chinese  as  they  come  off  the  steamer,  and  also  on  their  de- 
parture. 

There  are  very  few  Chinese  beggars  in  San  Francisco  :  you  may  see  one 
once  in  a  while. 

The  hukahs  are  a  class  of  people  in  China  who  were  regarded  as  coming 
from  another  province.  Hukah  means  stranger.  Some  of  them  are  here  ; 
one  of  the  Fuh  Kien  company-houses  belongs  to  them.  As  a  class  they 
are  as  respectable  as  the  others — industrious  and  economical.  The  Six 
Companies  do  not  import  Chinese  here  for  labor  purposes  ;  neither  do  they 
make  contracts  hiring  labor  out ;  nor  receive  the  money  of  the  Chines*) 
for  labor  performed. 

With  the  exception  of  paying  a  fee  of  $20  to  the  companies  a  China- 
man is  as  free  to  leave  the  state  as  a  white  man.  A  white  man  can  leave 
the  state  owing  debts,  but  a  Chinaman  cannot  well  do  so. 

In  many  instances  the  Chinese  are  badly  treated,  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  citizens  disapprove  of  it  very  strongly.  It  is  limited  to  a  low 
class,  and  those  connected  with  labor  institutions. 

The  information  as  to  the  collection  of  the  poll-tax  was  derived  from 
captains  and  officers  of  the  steamships. 

Respecting  the  $500,000  personal  property-tax,  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  it  is  the  amount  paid  in  as  taxes,  or  whether  it  is  the  assessed 
value  of  property. 


Do  not  beg. 
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Rev.  John   Francis,  Baptist,  five  years  in  charge  of  a  mission  school, 
sworn  and  examined  : 

The  mission  has  about  100  pupils  and  six  teachers.  In  regard  to  con-  Chinese  converts, 
sistency.  Christian  deportment,  and  steadfastness,  they  compare  favorably 
with  converts  of  other  nationalities.  None  of  our  converts,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  returned  to  heathenism  ;  fifteen  have  been  baptized  in  con- 
nection with  this  mission,  their  ages  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  English  language  until  they  can  read  the 
New  Testament.  The  ages  of  those  who  are  instructed  range  from 
ten  to  twenty-five. 

The  Chinese  are  just  like  other  |»eople  ;  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  Chinese  just  like 
at  all.      All  our  young,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  honorable,  just,  reasonable,  and   honest   in  their  character  and   in 
their  dealings  with  us.     Our  converts  are  in  demand  in  photographic  gal- 
leries.     Pecuniary  aid   would    extend   the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  these 
schools.      I  am  not  aware  of  any  converts  cutting  off  their  queues  ;  as  far 
as  I  understand,  it  is  simply  a   national   badge.     I  think  the  Chinamen 
understand    that    they    are  sought    for   on    account    of   their    Christian 
profession. 

Our  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  Chinese  were  permitted  to 
attend  our  schools  and  get  an  English  education. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Chinese  become  Christians  through  mercenary 
motives. 

A    very   large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  population   here  are  under 
-t;wenty-one  years  of  age. 

[Mr.  Gibson  here  stated  that  probably  one-third  of  the  population  were 
under  twenty -one,  and  a  large  propoHion  of  the  whole  under  thirty.] 


8an  Francisco,  November  11th,  1876. 

-Joseph    A.   CooLiDCiE,   Secretary   of   the    Merchants'    Exchange,    and    a  COOLIDGE. 
resident  for  twenty -seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

There  are  seven  Chinese  finns  as  stockholders  and  twenty -four  as  sul>  (character  of  Chi- 
scribers  to  the  Exchange.  The  subscribers  can  be  seen  daily  in  the  room  "®^  merchants, 
and  on  'Change  during  the  hour.  They  are  intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous 
and  gentlemanly  ;  honorable  in  their  business  transactions,  and  compare 
favorably  with  people  of  any  other  nationality.  I  have  been  informed  by 
merchants  who  have  had  extensive  business  transactions  with  them  that 
the  usual  contracts  in  writing  were  unnecessary,  their  word  being  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  their  fulfilment  ;  and  in  a  term  of  years,  in  which 
business  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  was  transacted,  not  one  cent 
has  been  lost  by  bad  faith  on  their  jmrt.  I  have  never  been  acquainted 
with  Chinamen  in  any  station  of  life  who  could  not  read  and  write  in  their 
own  language.  In  cleanliness  of  person  they  are  remarkable.  I  have 
observed  them  closely  in  their  various  occupations  and  on  the  streets,  and 
cannot  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  dirty  face  or  hands,  or  of  soiled  garments. 
Their  habitations,  however,  are  filthy.  They  are  industrious  and  frugal,  habitations  filthy, 
and  unassuming  in  their  demeanor.  We  do  not  hear  them  about  the 
atreets  making  night  hideous  with  unearthly  yells  and  screaming,  as  is 
the  case  with  very  many  who  consider  themselves  their  superiors. 
Through  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  them  many   are  arrested  for 
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crimes  which,  if  committed  by  what  is  called  a  white  raaii,  would  pass  un- 
noticed ;  and  our  court  records  show  a  larger  proportion  of  Chinese 
arrests  than  if  the  laws  were  impartially  executed.  The  same  prejudice 
existed  at  one  time  against  Irish  immigration,  the  results  of  which  are 
before  the  country.  The  results  of  Chinase  immigration  are  to  be  proved. 
If  the  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  now  here  are  of  the  lowest  order  of 
their  countrymen,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
a  strong  inducement  to  encourage  a  larger  immigration  of  the  l^etter 
classes. 

On  'Change  they  are  treated  the  .same  a.s  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 
My  experience  among  them  has  not  been  very  extensive  as  to  testing  their 
education. 

I  have  known  people  of  other  nationalities  who  have  really  not  been 
citizens  who  wanted  positions  on  the  police  force  and  on  public  works,  Viut 
I  have  never  known  the  Chinese  to  want  them. 

I  would  consider  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chine.se  as  desirable 
as  that  from  any  other  nation,  but  not  as  desirable  as  unrestricted  immi- 
gration from  New  England  and  old  England.  If  a  conflict  of  interests 
should  arise  between  European  and  Chinese  immigi-ants,  I  think  I  should 
favor  the  former,  because  their  civilization  is  mine.  The  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion is  different,  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  debatable  question  whether  their 
civilization  is  not  as  good  as  ours. 

So  far  as  investing  them  with  the  elective  privilege,  I  think  it  could  l»e 
conferred  upon  them  as  well  as  a  great  many  that  it  is  conferred  upon— 
I  refer  to  all  ignorant  foreign  populations,  as  well  as  the  ignorant  Ameri- 
can population — and  might  just  as  well  In?  confen*ed  upon  them  as  upon 
the  fre«dmen  of  the  south.  In  other  words,  I  put  the  Chinese  in  all 
respects — in  their  morals  and  civilization,  and  in  the  desirableness  of  their 
immigration — upon  the  same  plane  as  other  foreigners  of  the  same  degree. 

I  do  not  think  the  entire  Euro|)ean  immigration  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  in  business  compare  favorably  with  European  immigrants 
who  are  in  business  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  for  capacity  and 
integrity  I  think  they  have  no  superior.  By  .segregating  the  classes,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  equal  to  the  average  of  the  Germans,  who,  I  think,  ars 
superior  to  any  immigrants  that  come  here.  The  Chinese  ai'e  the  equals 
of  the  French  and  superior  to  the  ItaliaiLS  and  the  Irish  in  fact  .superior 
to  every  class  of  European  immigrants  except  the  Germans  in  morals 
and  everythmg  else.  I  do  not  know  anything  al»out  the  Scandinavians 
or  the  Welsh. 

The  Chinese  occupy  very  dirty  quartei^s  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same 
with  other  foreign  citizens  here.  In  decencies  and  comforts  other  nation- 
alities are  superior. 

I  do  not  question  a  man's  lielief.  My  idea  of  a  good  citizen  is,  if  he 
lives  a  good,  honest,  square  life  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  greatest  pro- 
fessor of  religion  or  church  member.  I  do  not  know  what  their  belief  is, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  them  that  they  believe  in  a  God,  and 
their  worship  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  worship.  I  have  heard 
that  they  have  images  in  their  Joss-houses  of  one  kind  and  another.  If 
the  Chinese  believe  in  devils  and  have  a  superstitious  fetish  worship,  I  do 
not  see  that  they  are  much  different  from  what  we  call  white  men,  for 
they  all  lielieve  in  them  in  some  shape  or  another. 

I  cannot  see  that  thei-e  is  any  lul vantage  in  i*estricting  the  immigration 
of  the  Chinese  nor  any  nee<l  of  legislation  in  siddition  to  that  which  we 
have. 
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I  think  the  hoodlums  of  this  city  are  of  no  particular  class  or  nation- 
ality— except  that  they  are  not  Chinese.  The  cause  of  their  existence 
here  is,  I  think,  want  of  government  by  the  parents  of  the  young  men. 
They  are  allowed  a  great  latitude  here.  At  night  you  can  see  children  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  around  this  city  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
One  cause  of  hoodlumism  is  the  want  of  sufficient  clerkships  to  go  around, 
and  because  the  unemployed  are  unwilling  to  take  positions  as  artisans  or 
laborers. 

The  Chinese  are  employed   l)ecause  their  labor  is  cheaper ;  and  that  Employed  becauM 
l>eing  the  case,  it  closes  an  opening  for  young  men  to  get  employment,  ^eaiJer*^'^  ^ 
compelling  them  to  seek  clerical  and  other  positions  which  Chinese  do  not 
fill. 


Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  a  resident  for  twenty-seven  years,  at  one  time  heydeN- 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sworn  and  examined  :  FELDT. 

California   owes    its    prosperity    very    much    indeed    to    the    iudustry 
of  the  Chinese  who  have  come  to  this  country.     Their  advent  here  has 
conduced  to  bring   white   people,  giving   them  homes  and  employment. 
The    Southern    Pacific  Railway  would  not  have  been  built  but  for  the  The  bestiaborinir 
Chinese.     I  think  they  are  the  best  laboring  class  we  have  among  us.  **^*^' 

The    reclamation  of  tide-lands  was  considered  a   hazardous   thing   to  Tide-lands 
undertake.     Capital  was  rather  diffident  in  taking  hold  of  it.     There  has  '*^^'^'"®^- 
been  a  large  area  of  these  lands  reclaimed  by  Chinese  labor.     I  do  not 
think  there  is   any    surplus    labor   in    the   state  ;   there    is   employment 
enough  for  everybody. 

The  present  success  in  manufacturing,  except  foundries,  is  owing  to  the  Success  in  manu- 
Chinese.  Our  farming  interests  would  not  have  been  so  far  in  advance  cMneso*^^^"*'*' 
but  for  them. 

In  ray  opinion,  there  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  on  the  part  of  prejudice  a^^ainst 
native-bom  Americans,  unless  it  is  politicians — probably  office-seekers.     I  Chinese    confined 
believe   the  great   prejudice  against  them   originate  among  the  foreign-  citizens, 
bom  citizens.     I  think  it  is  confined  to  a  class. 

I  find  Chinamen  employed  everywhere  where  I  have  been  on  this  coast.  Good  servanu. 
As  domestic  servants,  I  have  he^rd  nothing  to  their  disadvantage.  As 
far  as  concerns  their  industry,  and  frugality,  and  fidelity,  and  general  in- 
telligence, and  their  cleanliness,  I  think  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  them  and  know  something  about  them  place  them  above  the 
corresponding  class  of  other  people. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  anybody  to  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  have  people  enough  for  production  and  for  progress ;  but  if 
people  will  come  I  think  it  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  have  Chinese 
as  any  other  people.  I  do  not  see  how  a  limit  could  be  fixed  upon  this 
immigration.  If  it  should  be  attempted  by  legislation  I  think  it  would  be 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Chinese  would  regard  it  as  a  breach  of 
faith. 

As  to  the  impartiality  of  the  legislation  of  this  state  as  between  Chinese  Discriminating 
and  other  immigrants,  there  have  been  some  ordinances  probably  of  the  L««f^l*^*o'*- 
city  which,  while  general  in  their  character,  have  been  aimed  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  Chinese  on  account  of  their  peculiar  habits,  customs,  etc. 
There  was  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  foreign  passengers  coming  here  in 
vessels.  That  was  probably  intended  for  the  Chinese.  It  was  a  general 
law. 
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The  government  has,  unquestionably,  the  power  of  preventing  immigra- 
tion of  any  kind  that  would  be  injurious  to  our  people. 
If  large  numb<ji*8       Unrestricted  immigration  of  any  sort  is  not  desirable.    Unlimited  immi 
th^^would^opt  gration  of  the  Chinese  would  not,  I  think,  have  any  bad  effect   upon  the 
American  civiliza-  morals  of  the  people.     The  Chinese,  who  are  an  imitative  and  progressive 

race  and  learn  very  rapidly,  would  conform  themselves  to  our  habits,  our 
views,  and  our  ideas.  They  would  adopt  our  civilization  instead  of  dmj,'- 
ging  us  into  a  semi-barbarous  civilization. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  the  condition  of  this  state  to-day  and  that 

of  Virginia  200  years  ago. 

i^ineee  equal  in  European  families  are  not  a  particle  better  than  tlie   people   who  come 

all  respects  to  the  from   China.     The   Chinese  are  equal  in  all  respects,  in  civilization  and 

pSTMmmlgrants.  morals,  to  the  negroes  and  European  immigrants.      I  do  not  see  why  the 

franchise  should  not  be  given  to  the  Chinese.  I  think  they  would  make 
very  valuable  citizens,  and  if  they  had  a  chance  they  would  very  soon 
acquire  our  language  and  become  identified  with  us. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Chinese  should  not  intermarry.     I   thuik   China- 
men would  make  better  husbands  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  poor 
girls. 
Miscegenation  When  slavery  existed  I  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  favor  of  keeping  it. 

might  not  prove  a  j^  j^^^  been  observed  that  in  the  crossing  of  races  between  the  African  and 

the  white  that  such  an  admixture  has  a  tendency  to  die  out.  Whether 
that  would  be  the  case  with  intercommunication  between  the  Chinese  and 
our  race  I  do  not  know.  That  would  have  to  be  tested  by  experience 
alone.  There  are  more  points  of  similarity,  however,  between  us  and  the 
Chinese  than  there  are  between  us  and  the  negro.  Such  an  excess  as 
8,000,000  Chinamen  to  1,000,000  whites  upon  this  coast  might  breed 
harm. 

Taking  the  classes  of  immigrants  that  we  have  here,  in  morality  and 
l>ehavior,  the  Chinese  are  something  l>etter.  I  think  they  are  more  faith- 
ful, more  reliable,  and  more  intelligent,  and  have  more  industry  than  the 
corresponding  class  of  whites.  The  merchants  have  an  exceedingly  good 
reputation  here,  especially  the  higher  class.  If  the  law  was  altered  so  as 
If  the  beuer  cla«8  to  admit  them  to  citizenship,  I  think  a  good  many  would  accept  it,  and  be 
flavea^Sod^cct.  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and   it  would   increase  the 

tendency  to  assimilation.  If  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  vote,  a  great 
many  whites,  probably,  would  coalesce  with  Chinese  who  now  avoid  them. 
They  understand  substantially  the  first  element  of  our  institutions,  that 
all  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

There  are  contractors  among  them   for  large   works,  and   they   show  a 
great  deal  of  executive  ability. 

I  think  their  general  intelligence  is  gi-eater  than  that  of  Americans  in 
the  same  corresponding  class.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  very  few 
Chinamen  of  the  ordinary  laboring  class  who  cannot  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  I  find  them  quick  to  understand  and  quick  to  appreciate. 
In  engaging  them  as  servants  for  the  various  employments  they  seemed 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  consult  their  own  pleasure,  and  leave  without 
asking  anylxxly. 
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Alfred     Wheeler,    attorney-at-law,  and    a   resident   of   the   state    for 
twenty-seven  years,  swoni  and  examined  : 

I  am  a  real  estate  owner,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
mining.      I  own  several  thousand  acres  of  land. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  Chinese  in  California,  there  would  probably  l>e, 
in  my  opinion,  90,000  within  the  state  proper,  or  rather  on  this  coast. 
They  all  come  here,  and  spread  in  every  direction.  They  go  to  Nevada, 
Utali,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  east.  There  may  be  a  few  arrivals  at 
the  northern  ports  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregou,  but  none  at  any  other 
ports  in  California. 

Upon  the  subject  of  immense  immigration,  I  think  we  take  unnecessary 
alarm.     There  is  always  a  proportion  betwixt  supply  and  demand.     Com-  The  fear  regardinK 
merce  regulates  immigration  as  well  almost  as  the  demand  for  labor  does.  **  ^  ^^'SSjilSd'™ 
If  we  have  less  than  100,000  in  the  state  after  twenty-iive  years'  immi-  fesa. 
gration,  in  the  same  proportion  it  will  take  250  years  for  1,000,000  to 
come  here. 

The  books  of  the  custom-house  would  now  show  the  number  of 
arrivals,  because  they  have  kept  a  record  more  carefully  than  they  did  in 
early  days.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  record  that  would  show  the 
arrivals  from  the  beginning  except  the  dminmrcial  Herald^  from  which  I 
gathered  statistics  enabling  me  to  compute  the  departures  and  arrivals 
from  1853  to  1873.  The  total  arrivals  up  to  1873  were  135,399,  and  the  Arrivals  and  de- 
totai  departures,  60,909,  leaving  an  actual  gain  in  the  state  of  74,400  P*"^"**®- 
Chinamen.  These  figures  have  been  published  and  have  never  been 
controverted.  A  great  many  that  return  to  China  come  back  a  second 
time. 

I  think  that  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  has  been  vastly  beneticial 
to  the  growth  of  California,  and  it  is  greatly  l>eneticial  to  every  white 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state.  The  white  laborers  of  the  state  are 
vastly  benefited  by  that  immigration  instead  of  hurt  by  it.  The  presence 
of  the  Chinese  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  white  lalx)r.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  plethora  of  labor.  There  are  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  during  the  gathering  of  the  harvest,  when  we  must  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor,  but  that  is  only  temporary.  For  that  reason  we 
require  a  class  of  labor  in  that  season  of  the  year  which  must  bt;  idle  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

As  to  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  depriving  white  men  of  their  labor,  I  U{*eful  to  white 
may  instance  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.  If  it  had  not  ^'^''"^• 
been  for  the  5,000  or  10,000  Chinamen  who  were  employed  in  building 
that  rood,  there  would  not  have  been  a  demand  for  the  ties,  which  were 
made  by  white  labor ;  for  the  bridges  and  culverts,  made  by  white  labor  ; 
for  the  railroad  iron,  the  cars,  the  engines — every  branch  of  business  which 
followed,  all  being  done  by  white  labor ;  and  now  the  road  is  run  and  car- 
ried on  by  white  men,  furnishing  a  field  for  white  labor.  Then,  by  laying 
a  foundation  for  that  superstructure  by  means  of  Chinese  labor,  there  is  a 
door  open  for  white  men  always.  The  same  thing  applies  to  any  other 
branch  of  business  in  the  state.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  here 
we  imported  mostly  from  Massachusetts,  and  our  money  went  out  of  the 
state  to  contribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  east  ;  and  every  man  paid 
100  per  cent,  more  for  the  boots  and  shoes  that  he  wore  and  the  blankets 
that  he  used  than  he  pays  to-day.  The  750,000  or  1,000,000  men  in 
California  must  pay  the  500  or  1,000  shoe-makers  in  the  state  double  price 
for  boots  and  shoes  or  pay  it  to  Massachusetts,  or  let  the  boots  and  shoes 
be  manufactured  by  cheaper  labor,  in  which  case  the  greatest  good  is 
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done  to  the  greatest  number.     In  addition  to  that,  by  encouraging  tJie 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  state  we  give  use  for  our  owu 
leather  ;    we  encourage    our  own    tanneries  ;   we  encourage    the  raising 
and  production  of  hides.     In  our  woolen  mills  it  is  the  same.   We  give 
encouragement  to  the  production  of  wool ;  we  use  white  labor  in  carry- 
ing on  the  industry  in  every  way,   except  in  the  single  manipulation 
White  labor  gets  of  the  wool  by  Chinese.     The  white  laborer  is  able  to  get  everything  he 
ca^^the^^n^  buys  cheaper  to-day  because  the  Chinese  are  here ;  and  every   man   who 
are  here.  lives  in  the  state  to-day  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  living  if  we 

had  no  Chinese.  The  same  is  true  of  the  food  he  eats,  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  various  melons  and  fruit  of  every  sort.  The  white  man  gets  his 
flour  cheap  because  we  have  cheap  labor  to  raise  wheat ;  he  gets  his  boots, 
shoes,  and  clothing  cheap  because  these  are  made  here  by  cheap  labor.  In 
fact  the  white  laborer  of  California  has  got  the  most  blessed  spot  in  the 
Union  in  which  to  live,  and  live  well  and  cheaply. 
(General  and  moral  As  to  their  general  morality  and  behavior  I  have  found  them  a  pacific, 
^^  '  mild,  and  gentle  people.  Those  who  have  been  in  my  employ  as  domestic 
servants  I  have  always  found  extremely  subordinate  and  respectful,  quiet, 
attentive,  and  rather  avoiding  difficulties  than  seeking  them.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  prejudice  existing  against  them.  The  children  of  the 
community  are  disposed  to  pelt  them  with  stones,  and  they  avoid  the 
opportunity.     I  never  saw  them  provoke  anyone. 

Those  who  have  had  them  in  their  employ  have  always  given  the  high- 
est endorsement  of  them  as  an  industrious,  hard-working  people ;  and  also 
as  being  expert,  ingenious,  and  capable  men  in  all  the  branches  of  business 
in  which  they  are  placed. 
Looking  at  the  Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  two  races,  and  the 

iv^matorial  ^pect  undesirability  of  having  a  race  among  us  that  cannot  become  homogeneous, 

the  Chineae  have  and  looking  at  it  only  in  a  material  aspect  as  to  whether  it  is  beneficial  to 
been  auvantaflre-  » 

OT18.  the  industries,  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country,  I  consider  that  the 

Chinese  immigration  is  advantageous. 

If  our  laws  pennitted  them  to  become  citizens,  the  experiment  of  their 

assimilating  with  us  would   be  more  easily  tested.     One  of  the  greatest 

prejudices    now    existing    against  the  Chinese,  probably,  independent  of 

their  rivalry  as  laborers  to  certain  classes,  is  that  their  dress  and  manners 

are  peculiar,  and   that  they  retain  those  individual  characteristics  which 

make  them  obnoxious.     The  Japanese  come  here  and  dress  as  we  do. 

Bright   workmen.       As  workmen  they  are  very  bright  and   intelligent ;  as  tradesmen  they 

SSdeVs***^^'^  are  exceedingly  sharp  men  of  business  and  true  to  their  obligations. 

Arrival><an(l  de-  For  the  six  years  up  to  1875  there  were  212,000  arrivals  of  passengen 

partures.  Qver  departures.     There  was  a  gain   in   1875  of   44,937,  and    by  sea   of 

21,000,  making  65,000  in  all  for  the  year. 
If  labor  ea8t  in  J  have  seen  it  stated   that  the  prices  of  labor  east  are  less   than  the 

Chinese  in  *^  prices  paid  for  Chinese  labor  her,  ceonsequently  I  cannot  understand 
U»*^ir*pTe8emc"  ^^^  ^^^  Chinese  labor  in  this  state  would  prevent  the  influx  of  eastern 
would  not  check  labor.  Immigration  from  the  east  has  been  very  much  on  the  increase 
gration^stward.  since  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  Up  to  the  present  season 
Both  Chinese  and  ^^^  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years,  just  as  the 
white  immigration  white  immigration  has  been  greater  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  white  servants  willing  to  go  to  the 
country. 

If  it  costs  ^60  for  an  immigrant  to  come  from  Chicago  and  $30  to  come 
from  Hong  Kong,  I  do  not  know  that  the  possibilities  of  immigration  are 
greater  from  China  than  from  che  east.  The  Chinaman  comes  here  to 
get  work  in  the  harvest  season  chiefly  ;  we  know  that  they  go  back  ;  we 
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see  by  the  statistics  that  almost  as  many  go  back  as  come  here.     The  im-  ^?  ^^»e  whit©  im- 
migrant that  comes  from  the  east  of   the  Rocky  Mountains    comes  to  remain  he^is  aure- 
remain,  to  become  a  permanent  citizen,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  more  ^^i^^^  ^^^  desir- 
desirah'j  than  the  Chinese.     I  have  always  considered  that  a  white  im- 
migrant, all  things  else  being  considered,  is  far  better   for   us   than    a 
Chinese  immigrant. 

It  is  possible  that  400  ships  could  bring  1,000,000  Chinamen  here  in  a 
year. 

The  railways  throughout  America  and  Europe  have  been  built  by  white 

labor ;  but  there  has  never  been  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  wages  of 

white  labor  were  so  high  as  in  California.   There  may  have  been  individual 

cases  where  a  demand  was  made  on  the  Central  Pacific   Railway  on  the 

part  of  white  labor,  and  there  may  have  been  white  labor  that  could  have  Wliite  labor  could 

been  obtained.     By  the  payment   of   sufficient   prices   they  could    have  obtain^atasuffl- 

obtained  10,000  white  men  to  do  anything.     Before  the  company  started  to  ^^^^^  price. 

build  the  Central  Pacific  they  had,  probably,  only  |1 00,000  or  $200,000  Better  that  the 

,1  ..   .  -J  au   i.         u  •    J*    -J      1  I  r  xL  enormous  profits 

among  them  ;  it  is  now  said  that  each  individual  member  of  the  company  should  have  been 

is  enormously  rich.     It  would  have  })een  better  for  the  state   if   part  of  distributed, 
that  enormous  wealth  had  been  distributed  among  the  many. 

Immigrants  might  have   been  brought  here  by  Panama  for  $75  per 
capita. 

Chinese  immigration  makes  the  country  richer,  and  makes  the  poorer  Chinese  immi^ra- 
classes  more  comfortable  and  richer.     If  I  thought  that  it  had  a  tendency  ^rer^cllws^nore 
to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  I  should  be  very  much  averse  comfortable. 
to  speaking  in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  such  a  people. 

Chinese  cheap  labor  comes  in  competition  and  rivalry  with  the  boot  and  Competition  with 
shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  lessening  the  demand  for  those  articles  there,  roakcra. 
and  cutting  off  their  export ;  and  it  would  fail  to  increase  the  demand  for 
labor  to  the  extent  that  California  was  a  customer.  If  there  were 
100,000  white  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  the  importa- 
tion of  100,000  Chinese  shoe-makers  to  take  that  labor  would  injure  the 
white  labor,  but  it  would  benefit  the  40,000,000  of  people  who  wear 
shoes.  The  direct  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  white  laborers  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  same  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
and  cigars.  The  displaced  labor  would  necessarily  have  to  seek  new 
avenues  for  employment.  All  things  being  equal,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  white  race  advanced  in  material  prosperity,  as  well  as  in  morals  and 
civilization. 

So  far  as  a  Chinaman  displaces  a  white  man  who  now  has  work,  it  is  a  The  disadvantage 
disadvantage  and  an  inconvenience  to  the  individual  man.     The  query  is,  ment'of^ w?iUc*^ 
whether  the  many  are  not  benefited  more   than  the  one  inconvenienced  1  labor  discussed. 
The  advantage  to  the  million  of  population  of  the  state  is  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  the  advantage  to  any  one  particular  class  of  laborers  in  the 
community.     The  only  benefit  that  could  be  derived  by  the  people  of  the 
state  by  Chinamen  displacing  white  labor  would  be  in  the  lessened  cost  to 
them  of  articles  they  buy.     If  every  avenue  of  labor  should  be  filled  with 
Chinese  it  would  do  a  very  great  injury. 

The  table  already  referred  to  respecting  arrivals  and  departures  gives  Arrivals  and  de- 

in  1854,  16,000  arrivals  :  in  1855  there  was  a  loss  of  Chinese  in  the  state  ;  pastures  of  Chi- 

.  nesc 

and  in   1856  the  arrivals  were  4,800  ;  in    1857,   5,900;  the  next  year, 

3,500 ;  the  next,  3,100  ;  the  next,  3,000  ;  then  the  number  was  2,000  ;  in 

1865,  3,000  ;  in  1866,  2,200  ;  in  1867,  4,200  ;  then  in   1868,  1869,  and 

1870  the  arrivals  were  11,000,  15,000,  and  11,000  ;  then  they  fell  off  to 

5,000  again.     Those  were  the  yeai*s  just  al)out  the  time  of  the  completion 

of  the  Central  Pacific    Railway.     The    largest    excess    of   arrivals    over 

19 
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departures  of  late  years  was  in  1869 — 10,000.     In  1854  there  was  a  gain 

of  13,754  ;  in  1869  there  was  a  gain  of  10,000.     In  five  years  there   was 

a  loss,  and  in  the  others  the  gains  amounted  to  1,700,  4,800,  3,400,  700, 

6,800,  and  then  that  year,  1869,  10,000.     Then,  in  1870  there  was  a  gain 

of  6,800;  in   1871,  2,000;  in   1872,   4,000;  knd    in   1873,   tirst   quarter, 

2,000. 

Building  of  otlicr       I  think  that  the  demands  for  labor  that  have  existed  in  this  state  since 

Pacific  *and*  Cen^  then  during  the  building  of  other  railroads  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 

tral  Pacific  have  Central  Pacific  have  caused  the  increased  immiaration  from   China  which 

<>ia|iAA/f  Liie  in* 

creased  imniigra-  has  taken  place  in   the  last  four  years.     In  the  years  1869    and    1870, 
lion  from  China,     which  were  the  years  of  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific,  there  was 

the  largest   immigration  and  the  largest  gain  of   the  immigrants  over 
emigrants. 

The  growth  of  the  shoe  industry  has  Ijeen  brought  about    by    Chinese 
labor. 
Chinese  absorb  all      The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  would  absorb  the  box-making  business    if  they 
caS!"^'*^*"^*'^*^*''*'  could  ;  they  absorb  all  industries  they  can.     The  more  labor  there  is  the 

greater  is  the  production. 
Number  of  Chi-  On  being  recalled,  witness  said  :  The  total  arrivals  of  Chinese    froi» 

SSteL"*^***'^"^**^**  ^^^^  ^  October  1st,  1876,  as  shown  by  the  San  Francisco  custom   house 

records,  and  the  estimate  of  the  State  Senate  Commitee,  were  233,1 36  ;  the 
departures,  93,273  ;  leaving  a  net  gain  by  sea  of  139,863.  The  depar- 
tures inland  to  other  states  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  cannot  be  less 
than  20,000  ;  and  the  death-rate  at  two  per  cent,  would  be  29,900. 
Deducting  these  from  the  net  gain  by  sea,  leaves  the  present  Chinese 
]>opulation  of  California,  93,693,  or  113,000  in  the  United  States. 


GIBBS.  Cornelius  B.  S.  Gibbs,  adjuster   of   marine   losses,    and    a   resident   of 

twenty -eight  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

High  quality  and       As  men  of  business,  I  consider  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are    fully 
character  oi  Chi-  equal  to  our  merchants  ;  as  men  of  integrity,  I   have  never  met   a   more 

*  honorable,  high-minded,  correct  and  truthful  set  of  men  than  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  our  city.  I  have  never  had  a  case  where  the  Chinese  have 
attempted  to  undervalue  their  goods  or  bring  fictitious  claims  into  their 
adjustments.  Chinese  merchants  as  a  class,  I  think,  are  more  honorable 
than  other  nationalities,  even  our  own.  I  think  they  are  the  best  mathe- 
maticians I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  would  make  good  citizens.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  over  2,000  merchants  in  the  city.  They  understand 
the  principles  of  insurance.  I  never  had  a  law-suit  with  them,  or  ever 
had  a  complaint  from  them  in  my  life. 
Chinese  scent  I  visit  these  merchants  at  their  homes.     Their  houses  are  as  cleanly  as 

about theirhonscs.  ^^^  houses  of  American  merchants  ;  they  do  not  smell   as  well,  because 

there  is  a  Chinese  scent  about  all  their  houses.  For  cleanliness,  the  houses 
of  Chi-Long  and  Qui-Nong-Chong,  on  Sacramento  street,  are  as  cleanly  as 
the  house  of  any  member  of  the  firm  of  Macondry  <fe  Co.,  or  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hecht,  or  of  any  other  American  or  foreign  merchant  here.  Their 
accommodations  are  not  as  ample.  I  have  never  seen  their  sleeping 
apartments.     I  never  saw  a  Chinese  wife  ;  I  have  seen  their  children. 
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Herman  Heyxemann,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  been  fifteen  years  in  business,  importing  goods,  and  am  president 
of  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  and  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Our  manufacturing  here  is  entirely  for  our  own  use ;  we  are  not  able  to  Woolen»> 
compete  with  Euroi>e  yet  so  as  to  export.  We  consume  about  2,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  here,  and  we  export  38,000,000 pounds.  There  are )$  1,000, 000 
invested  in  the  Mission  and  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills.  The  Pacific  Rolling 
Mill  is  the  only  establishment  that  could  compare  at  all  with  ours.  In 
the  two  mills  we  employ  about  600  operatives — not  all  Chinese. 

Testimony  has  been  given  here  of  late  to  the  effect  that  a  good  many  white 
laborers  have  been  displaced  by  Chinese.     The  contrary  has  been  taking 
place  in  our  factory  ;  white  girls  have  taken  the  place  of  Chinese.  Origin-  Whit43  girls  in  wit- 
ally  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  to  have  run  the  factory  SSpiacedcSinei^ 
upon  white  labor,  simply  because  we  could  not  get  white  oi)eratives  ;  it 
could  not  have  been  started  with  white  labor.     As  labor  is  offering  in  this 
particular  factory  every  day,  the  number  of  white  girls  is  increasing  and 
the  proportionate  number  of  Chinese  is  decreasing.     In  the  course  of  time, 
as  labor  becomes  more  plentiful  here,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Chinese  will  be 
displaced  altogether,  except  where  they  amalgamate  so  that  they  really 
would  lose  the  distinctive  name  of  Chinese.     Inherently,  I  do  not  l>elieve  No  inherent  differ- 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  races  at  all.  *^"^  "  ^"^^' 

We  could  not  displace  the  Chinese  without  great  disadvantage ;  to  dis- 
charge them  all  would  disorganize  everything.     As  operatives  they  have 
great  power  of  imitation,  but  very  little  power  of  invention.     I  do  not  Chinese  imitative,, 
think  for  generations  the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  the  peer  of  the  American 
laborer. 

In  our  factory,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  have  not  had   a  single  Quiet, 
case  before  the  police  court.     They  all  live  on  the  premises  ;  they  have  a 
building  there  ;  and  we  have  not  had  a  case  of  any  kind  before  the  police 
court  of  murder,  or  rows  among  themselves,  or  theft  upon  the  proprietors.  Not  ambitious,  not 
We  have  thought  them  very  honest.    If  the  Chinaman  has  enough  for  his  {jSe'whitelf  ^  ^^^ 
daily  wants  he  is  satisfied  and  does  not  look  for  more.     He  is  not  ambi- 
tious. They  are  not  more  steady  than  the  whites  ;  as  a  rule  I  should  think  steadiness  not  one 
that  steadiness  is  not  one  of  their  virtues  at  all.  "'  ^^^'"^  ^'^^^''^^^ 

1  think  this  so-called  coolie  business  is  a  mere  trick,  a  sham,  and  illu- 
sion. I  do  not  believe  they  are  any  more  slaves  than  any  other  people, 
except  as  a  general  rule  they  are  very  poor  in  their  own  country,  and 
have  their  passage  money  advanced.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  able 
to  repay  it  all,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  in  debt,  which  hangs  over 
them. 

About  half  our  operatives  are  Chinese,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Fac- 
tory.    There  the  number  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,  except  the  foreman. 
We  tried  there  to  have  Scotch  help — white  girls.     We  imported  them  for  Imported  Scotch^ 
that  very  purpose,  but  could  not  keep  them  a  fortnight.     They  ran  away.  ^     "^^  away. 

There  are  a  good  many  thieves  among  the  Chinese,  just  as  there  are  a  Thieves. 
good  many  thieves  among  the  whites  ;  probably  more,  because  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  poorer. 

Establishment  of  manufactories  here  has  largely  increased  the  work  of 
the  whites. 

It  might  be  beneficial  to  the  political  welfare  of  the  country  to  place 
some  restriction  upon  immigration  generally,  but  I  do  not  say  it  should 
be  done.  To  place  a  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast,  and 
not  restrict  other  immigration,  would  be  a  restriction  upon  the  commerce 
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of  California.  Their  presence  here  increases  the  immigration  of  white 
labor  to  this  coast,  and  increases  commerce,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
value  of  real  estate. 

Commerce  is  our  chief  element  of  wealth.     Our  exports  are   grain, 
wool,  wine,  precious  metals  ;  grain  leading  everything. 
Exportation  of  sil-       Without  the  grain  trade  and  the  export  of  grain  California  would  not 
^^^'  exist  as  a  state  as  she  does  now.     The  silver  sent  from   here   to  China  is 

merchandise  everywhere,  and  one  of  the  products  of  the  coast.     It  is  an 
exchange  transaction.     It  would  be  very  much  to  our  benefit  if  we  could 
get  more  money  for  our  silver — if  we  could  establish   the  bullion   market 
here,  so  that  the  price  here  would  regulate  London  ;  because  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  send  silver  to  China  cheaper  than  they  can  send   it  to  Lon- 
don, simply  on  account  of  transit.     European  nations  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  to  China.     If  that  money 
was  paid  through  this  port  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  us. 
Silver  would  be  worth  more  if  sent  from  here  to  China  by  English  orders. 
As  regards  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  I  have  always  thought  there 
Supply  of  Chinese  were  not  enough  of  them  here.     I  rather  differ  from   Mr.  Wheeler  ;  I 
""ce^^^d"-*^*^^  think  the  supply  sets  in  after  the  demand.    Suppose  there  has  been  a  good 
mund.  year  in  1875,  and  the  Chinese  companies  have  found  employment  for  all 

the  men  who  have  come  here,  and  that  their  passage  money  has  been  paid 
back  ;  the  fact  of  there  being  plenty  of  employment  for  those  who  came 
would  induce  others  to  come,  and  when  these  next  arrivals  come  they  may 
not  find  any  employment  at  all,  which  was  the  case  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year.  The  result  would  be  that  the  immigration  would  l)e  smaller 
the  next  year,  and  the  supply  would  not  come  directly  upon  the  demand. 
The  treatment  the  Chinese  receive  in  California  would  naturallv  have 
an  effect  upon  our  commerce  with  China. 

Every  machine  invented  for  economziing  labor  is  a  lienefit  to  tlie   poor 
man. 
■•'Superiority  of  It  is  a  perfect  impossibility  for  a  Chinaman  to  compete  with  an  Ameri- 

can artisan.  If  a  Chinaman  builds  a  house^  he  does  not  employ  Chinese. 
There  are  three  houses  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Dupont  streets, 
just  built  now,  and  they  were  all  built  by  white  men/ 

The  cause  of  the  hostility  against  them  is  the  same  that  has  lieen  pre- 
strangencss  of  valent  all  over  the  earth — strangeness  of  manners.  It  used  to  l>e  in 
to?S^thl<^ui)X  England  that  any  man  who  did  not  speak  English  was  a  ^M»loody 
the  prejudice  foreigner."     Instead  of  keeping  themselves  in  their  jK^culiar  dress,  if  they 

asrains      cm.         were  to  drink  whiskey  and  patronize  the  bar-rooms  to-day,  just  like  others 

do,  the  prejudice  would  disappear  immediately. 

I  have  no  objection,  so  far  as  our  woolen  factory  is  concerned,  to  a  rea- 
sonable restriction  upon  the  Chinese  coming  here  ;  but  I  think   it   would 
Paciflic  Jute  Far-  be  a  prejudice  generally  to  our  factory.  As  to  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory,  it 
^"^^^thout^th^^i!  co^l^^  ^^^  ^^  o^  without  Chinese  labor,  the  looms  being  so  much   heavier 

few  women  can  stand  to  run  them.  Women  run  them  in  Scotland  ;  but 
it  is  very  hard  work.  Before  we  established  this  factory  on  this  coast  all 
the  bags  consumed  here  came  from  Scotland.  If  the  tariff  did  not  protect 
us,  our  farmers  would  get  these  bags  cheaply  made  in  Hindostan.  We 
have  not  asked  to  have  the  tariff  kept  up,  except  that  we  introduced  the 
industry,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  compete  without  Chinese  lalwr. 
If  we  had  no  local  factory  you  might  have  to  pay  twenty  cents  for  bags. 
There  are  more  women  regularly  employed  who  earn  their  li^'ing  in 
manufactories  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  mule." 
If  Chinamen  were  put  into  the  places  of  the  women  employed  in  these 
factories  all  the  women  would  have  to  starve. 
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I  think  there  is  a  choice  between  Chinese  immigration  and  other  foreign  -J^^*^  people  pre- 
immigration.  I  think  the  so-called  white  people  the  most  desirable,  but  I 
would  as  soon  have  the  Chinese  than  a  good  many  of  them.  Take  the 
average  class  of  Germans  and  the  average  class  of  Chinamen  who  come 
here,  I  would  prefer  the  Germans  by  far.  Unrestricted  immigration  of 
Chinese  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  immigration  of 
Germans.  * 

A  great  many  Germans  are  in  the  anti-coolie  leagues.  There  is  just  as 
bitter  hatred  among  the  Germans  as  among  any  other  class  of  people. 
Being  a  native  German,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  prejudice  against 
foreigners.  I  consider  a  Chinaman  nothing  but  a  foreigner,  and  put  him 
on  the  same  plane  as  any  other  foreigner. 


iticuARD  G.  Sneath,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  SNEATH. 
of  the  state  and  a  resident  for  twenty -six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  dealt  a  great  deal  with  Chinese,  and  with  the  Chinese  merchants 
in  this  city  particularly.     I  have  always  found  them   truthful,  honorable,  High  character  of 
and  perfectly  reliable  in  all  their  business  engagements.     I   have  done  businessmen, 
business  with  them  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  never  had  a  single  one  of  them  to  fail  to  live  up  to  his  contracts. 
I  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them.     I  cannot  say  that  much  for  the  white  race. 

Regarding  the  advisability  of  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese 
to  this  coast,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not  more   Chinamen  ^^^  ^^^^^  Chinese 

here  at  present  than  are  really  needed,  and  I  think  it  is  a  question  how  than  needed,  but 
-       .,  .    \         .        .•         L      ij  T     u      ij  -J.  u-     X      r  there    should    be 

far  this  immigration  should  go.     1  should  say  it  was  a  proper  subject  ot  power  to  restrict. 

legislation  to  have  a  general  restriction  or  power  to  restrict. 

I  should  think  that  they  cannot  assimilate  and  become  a  portion  of  our 
people,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so.  The  coming  and  going  of  the  China- 
men would  not  change  the  relative  relation  of  the  two  peoples  to  each 
other  ;  they  would  remain  the  same  general  alien  people.  The  younger 
people  learn  our  language  very  quickly.     The  masses  do  not  speak  it. 

Our  civilization  is  superior  to  theirs.  Civilization. 

Immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  states,  as  a  class,  would  be 
more  desirable  than  the  Chinese.  As  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  prevent  immigration  of  white  labor  from  the  east,  1 
should  say  that  the  immigration  of  whites  depended  very  materially  upon 
their  success  here  ;  that  is,  the  wages  they  receive,  their  advancement,  and 
all  that.  Wages  are  about  the  same  here  now  that  they  were  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  for  permanent  {he^^u^'Ji!^^^  °' 
residence  ;  foreign  and  eastern  immigrants  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
remaining  and  making  their  homes  here.  1  think  that  without  Chinamen 
it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  very  many  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  state.  With  them  I  think  that  our  people,  perhaps,  are  better  off; 
we  can  progress  more  rapidly.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  the  Chinese  citizens  by  giving  them  the  franchise.  Not  desirable  to 

Among  the  common  Chinese  whom  I  have  employed,  I  have  found  them  franchise. 
to  Vje  an  industrious  people,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  very  reliable.     In  a 
great  many  situations  I  much  prefer  the  Chinese  to  white  labor.     Then, 
again,  in  farming  I  employ  nearly  all  white  men,  for  the  reason  that  the  pre^rJ^d^CMne^t 
Chinese  do  not  understand  farming.     They  can  only  be  worked  in  gangs,  in  farming,  whites^ 
where  they    have  tb'^ir  own   head   man.     I  have  paid   higher  wages   to 
Chinamen  than  I  ever  paid  to  white  men — as  cooks,  for  instance. 
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To  compete  wi^h  j^  order  to  compete  with  other  countries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
must  have  cheap  we  shonld  have  cheap  labor.  They  have  it  in  other  countries,  and  we 
^^^^-  must  have  it  here.     Then,  cheap  labor  necessarily  furnishes  a  higher  order 

of  labor  for  a  better  class. 

The  leading  idea  with  those  employing  Chinese  labor  is  to  make  money 
out  of  them  ;  but  I  know  plenty  of  cases  where  it  is  demonstrated  by 
figures  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  white  labor.  The  case  I  refer  to 
is  one  of  hydraulic  mining,  where  a  mine  will  not  pay  with  white  lal>or, 
and  with  the  use  of  Chinese  labor  they  are  able  to  pay  expenses  and  a 
little  more,  and  hope  to  make  it  up  eventually.  I  know  of  two  other  men 
whose  experience  is  the  same.  The  tendency  of  employing  Chine-se  is  to 
find  cheap  labor  ;  it  is  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 


In  hvdraulic 
mining  white 
labor  would 
not  pay. 
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Vernon  Seaman,  five  years  a  resident  in  China  in  a  mercantile  house, 
sworn   and  examined  : 

The  exports  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  of  America  of 
teas  are  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  about  one-half 
coming  from  each  country.  Of  this  about  8,000,000  pounds  is  sold  in  San 
Francisco ;  the  balance  is  distributed  over  the  country,  in  transit  through 
this  city  and  by  vessels,  direct  from  China  to  New  York  and  other 
northern  cities.  The  letter  grades  of  teas  pass  through  this  city,  and 
the  lower  qualities  are  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  because  of  the  economy 
in  freights.  To  England  and  the  continent  about  160,000,000  to 
170,000,000  pounds  of  tea  are  annually  shipped. 

The  silk  trade  is  largely  European,  88,000  bales  being  the  average  an- 
nual shipments  to  Europe,  and  some  10,000  bales  to  America. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  recent  China  prices  current^ 
show  the  annual  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1875,  the  comparative 
values,  etc.: — 


From  Cfntui. 


ImportH. 


25,000,000  pounds  tea,  50c $12,500,000 

5,000  bales  silk,  $500 2,500,000 

1 2,000,000  pounds  sugar,  8c 960,000 

50,000,000  pounds  rice,   4c 2,000,000 

2,000,000  pounds  cassia,  1 2c 240,000 

300,000  boxes  fire-crackers,  $1 300,000 

500,000  pounds  camphor,  15c 75,000 

60,000  bales  matting,  $4 240,000 

700  cases  straw  hats,  $40 28,000 

2,000  cases  fans,  $4 8,000 

2,200  cases  preserves,  $5 1 1,000 

2,000  cases  chinaware,  $20 40,000 

50  cases  vermillion,  $40 2,000 

770  cases  cassia  oil,  $1 10 84,000 

2,200  cases  cassia  buds,  $20 44,000 

500  cases  aniseed  oil,  $200 100,000 

1 10  cases  aniseed  star,  $20 2,200 

Opium  and  sundry 1,000,000 


$20,134,200 
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To    China. 

Treasure,  about $  7,650,000                   Export. 

13,000  barrels  flour 650,000 

18,000  flasks  quicksilver 1,000,000 

2,000,000  feet  lumber 50,000 

15,000  tons  coal 150,000 

Sundry  (as  per  Commercial  Herald) 1,000,000 


$10,500,000 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  receive  from  China  annually 
double  the  amount  we  send  away. 

The  average  arrivals  of  Chinese  in  California  is  about  20,000  per 
annum,  against  80,000  of  all  other  nationalities.  Of  the  foregoing  imports, 
about  $5,000,000  worth  are  consumed  in  this  city  and  state. 

In  China  the  Chinese  are  a  quiet,  industrious  people  ;  their  merchant  Quiet,  industrioua 
class  being  strictly  honorable  and  upright  in  their  dealings.     In  all   my  j^  TOmc^iMUuKJos 
experience  there  I  never  knew  but  one  case  of  dishonesty  in  packing  teas  cheats, 
or  silks,  and  that  was  the  placing  of  scrap-iron  between  the  outside   mats 
and  the  boxes  of  a  cargo  of  tea  shipped   to  London.     The  shipment  was 
condemned  and  sold  at  a  loss,  which  loss  was  promptly  paid  by  the  native 
merchant  who  originally  sold  the  goods.  The  wages  of  a  coolie  in  southern 
China  is  from  $4  to  $6  per  month  ;  in  the  north  about  %\   higher.     They 
come    here    to    better   their   condition.     The    companies    advance    their 
expenses,  and  they  refund  the  same   from   the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 
Foreigners  in  China  have  very  little  to  complain  of.     They   do  about  as 
they  please.     They   have   extensive  steamer  lines  on  the  Yang-tse  and 
Canton    rivers,    and    are    largely    interested    in    all    branches    of    trade, 
insurance,  etc. 

The  Chinese  as  a  people  have  many  peculiarities  that  are  not  especially 
in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  foreigners.     Aside  from   the  habit  of  opium- 
smoking,  which  is  by  no  means  an  universal  one,  they  are  not  dissipated.  Not  dissipated. 
At  their  annual  New  Year  they  drink  unlimited  quantities  of  *'  samshoo," 
a  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

I  have  seen  100  of  them  at  work  making  shoes  at  Sampson's  manufac- 
tory at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts  ;  150  doing  laundry  work  at  Captain 
Harvey's  steam  laundry  in  Belleville,  New  Jersey  ;  and  some  500  to  600 
on  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  ; 
also  have  seen  them  railroad-building  in  Alabama,  and  levee-building  at 
and  near  Baton  Rouge.  In  these  various  works  their  employers  were  Good  laborers, 
satisfied  with  their  labor.  In  cotton-raising,  on  the  place  of  Colonel 
Sessions,  at  Luna,  Arkansas,  are  employed  100  Chinese  and  100  negroes. 
Each  class  cultivated  one-half  of  his  plantation.  The  result  of  the  year's 
work,  as  he  stated  to  me  in  1872,  was  five  and  a  half  bales  to  the  negro 
hand,  and  eight  bales  to  each  Chinaman.  The  wages  paid  them  in  the 
south  three  years  ago  was  $28  per  month,  and  they  boarded  themselves. 
Some  trouble  between  the  Chinese  and  planters  occurred,  but  in  all  cases 
that  I  became  cognizant  of  these  were  caused  by  the  non-payment  of 
wages.  Then  there  were  some  1,500  Chinese  in  the  south.  They  had 
gone  there  originally  under  contract  to  Koopmanschap,  Williams,  and 
others,  the  most  of  them  for  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
Company.  They  completed  their  work,  received  no  pay,  and  were  fear- 
fully abused  and  turned  off  in  the  swamps,  where  they  managed  to  exist 
on  roots,  berries,  and  anything  they  could  get,  until  they  were  relieved  by 
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Chin  Poo,  a  very  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
country  with  me  studying  this  very  labor  question. 

I  do  not  consider  them  a  desirable  element  for  California,  by  any  means. 
All  Chinese  can  rea^  and  write  their  own  language.  All  male  children 
go  to  school  in  China.     Females  are  looked  upon  in  a  different  light. 

Railroading  and  telegraphing  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  China. 

The  statistics  already  quoted,  as  to  arrivals,  were  taken  from  the  tables 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  here. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  massacre  at  Tien-tsin  except  from  what  1  have 
read  in  the  papers.  I  recollect  foreigners  taking  refuge  on  board  a 
steamer,  but  don't  know  how  many  were  killed.  A  great  many  mission- 
ary women  were  dishonored  and  killed.  When  I  spoke  of  foreigners  hav- 
ing no  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment  in  China  I  was  not  speaking 
of  missionaries,  but  those  doing  business  with  the  merchant  class.  The 
missionaries  take  upon  themselves  extra  risks  by  going  into  the  interior. 
Tien-tsin  is  about  600  miles  from  Shanghai — a  day  and  a  halFs  drive  from 
Pekin.     It  is  an  open  port,  with  a  foreign  population  of  about  200. 

The  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  will  give  the  number  of 
Chinamen  who  return  to  China. 

The  same  statistical  papers  go  to  the  custom  house  that  go  to  the 
exchange.  The  custom  house  record  is  the  official  record.  It  is  their 
business  to  know  how  many  Chinese  arrive.  I  believe  they  collect  a  cer- 
tain revenue  when  they  arrive. 


PECKHAM. 


Robert  F.  Peckham,  woolen  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  of  California 
for  thirty  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


1  was  practising  law  from  1850  until  about  186^.  Since  that  time  I 
have  been  carrying  on  a  woolen  mill,  at  present  president  and  managing 
agent  of  the  San  Jos^  Woolen  Mills,  California, 

We  employ  Chinese,  and  they  are  very  generally  employed  by  other 
parties  in  fruit-raising  and  hop-raising.  They  are  also  employed  in  washing, 
as  house-servants,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

When  we  are  running  full  we  employ  about  twenty  white  hands  in  the 

mill,  and  eight  or  ten  on  the  outside,  and  about  sixty-five  Chinese.   About 

three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  running  the  institution  is  paid  to  white 

labor,  and  about  one-fourth  is  paid  to  the  Chinese.  We  employ  Chinamen 

because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  compete  in  the  business.   In  comparing 

pay-rolls  with  several  institutions  in  the  east,  a  year  or  two  since,  we  found 

that  there  was  very  little  difference.  At  this  time  they  are  twenty  per 

Could  not  carry  on  cent,  under  US.  With  the  prices  that  are  demanded  for  white  labor  here  we 

wftlTthc^prices  dc^  could  not  carry  on  the  business.    There  are  about  $3,000,000  of  capital 

manded  for  white  engaged  in  the  Vmsiness  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  in 

the  same  fix.  We  have  tried  a  number  of  boys,  and  our  experience  with 
them  has  been  that  where  their  parents  are  with  them  in  the  mill,  to  look 
after  them,  we  have  no  trouble.  We  have  several  of  them  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  to  whom  we  pay  wages  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  Chinese.  We  have  tried  l)oys  whose  parents  were  not 
in  the  mill,  and  it  has  been  a  failure  ;  they  would  work  a  few  days  and 
then  go  off.  The  white  boys  and  girls,  where  they  are  trained  and  willing 
to  work,  are  just  as  good  as  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese,  though,  are  very 
industrious  people.  They  are  a  little  crotchety  ;  they  understand  how  to 
combine  ;  they  will  learn  you  before  you  learn  them.  They  all  require 
watching.  They  are  the  most  powerful  imitators  that  I  have  ever  seen,  a& 
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a  class.  I  think  that  a  Chinaman  will  learn  to  weave  as  well  on  a  fancy  Powerful  iraitA- 
loom  in  one  month  as  most  American  girls  would  learn  in  two  months, 
but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  inventive  genius.   They   are  conservative. 
They  do  not  discover  any  new  processes. 

Our  process  of  securing  Chinese  help  is  through  a  Chinese  merchant  in 
this  city,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  intelligence  office,  getting  a 
commissiom  from  them  for  procuring  their  situations.  They  are  bound  to 
him,  and  they  obsen'e  their  agreement  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  I  pay  the 
man  who  employs  them  for  me. 

I  have  seen  but  one  drunken  Chinaman  in  California.    As  to  their  Chinese  sober  and 
honesty  they  will  average  well  with  the  same  classes  among  other  people.     °"^  * 
In  business  transactions  the  percentage  of  loss  between  the  two  races  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

Whenever  we  can  get  a  white  person,  boy,  man,  or  woman,  who 
can  perform  the  duties  of  a  Chinaman,  we  will  give  them  $5  a  month  more 
than  we  pay  the  Chinaman.  We  prefer  to  give  the  labor  to  white  people 
even  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Fruit-raising  and  agriculture  are  our  two  principal  productive  pursuits. 
Besides  our  own  institution  in  San  Jose,  there  are  some  tanneries,  two 
establishments  for  canning  and  preserving  fruit,  two  machine-shops  where 
they  make  castings,  steam-boilers,  steam-engines,  and  other  industries. 

White  persons  can  be  got  for  picking  fruit  if  you  will  pay  the  wages  with  no  more 
demanded.   At  the  present  time,  if  there  were  no  Chinamen  here  and  no  ^^^and^no^W- 
more  white  men  than  now,  it  would  be  found  that  there  would  be  a  very  nese  a  short  sup- 
short  supply  of  white  labor  for  the  business  of  the  Pacific.  fH  pl^^^^  ""^ 

If  we  had  not  had  the  cheap  labor  which  the  Chinese  have  afforded  us, 
the  industries  of  the  state  would  not  have  been  developed  as  much  as 
they  have  by  at  least  twenty  years  ;  and  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  the 
situation  of  white  laborers,  probably,  that  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  has.  By  the  employment  of  Chinese  and  the  consequent  develop-  Development, 
ment  of  industries  upon  the  coast,  situations  have  been  made  for  a  great 
many  white  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  found  employment. 
With  the  wages  paid  to  Chinese  labor  the  white  man  purchases  more  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  I  could  with  my  wages  in  1849,  when  I  worked 
for  $16  a  day.  The  purchasing  power  of  labor  from  1849  to  the  present 
time  has  been  increased. 

The  most  of  our  manufacturing  in  the  state  is  for  domestic  use.  To  a 
limited  extent  our  woolen  products  find  a  market  in  the  east. 

White  labor  on  farms  here  commands  from  $30  to  S40  a  month  and  Comparative  va- 
board  ;  the  value  of  such  labor  in  the  east  would  range  from  $18  to  $25 
and  board.  Chinese  labor  here  on  farms,  get  about  #30,  a  month  and  they 
will  board  themselves. 

Chinese  as  a  general  thing  are  not  very  muscular,  but  they  are  service- 
able in  heavy  work.  In  the  fruit  business  a  Chinaman  will  do  as  much  as 
a  white  man.  Some  white  men  will  do  more  than  others.  In  my  business, 
there  is  not  room  for  any  great  difference  between  the  labor  of  the  two 
classes.  If  our  Chinamen  were  taken  from  us  we  should  close  up  to-morrow. 
The  reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  have  cheaper  labor  than  white  is  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  competition  with  eastern  products  in  this  home 
market.  We  are  trying  to  substitute  white  labor  for  Chinese.  We  picked 
up,  within  the  last  year,  two  or  three  poor  women  who  were  willing  to 
work  for  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  them.  They  stayed  with  us,  and  made 
first-rate  hands,  and  when  we  find  more  of  that  kind  we  will  employ  them. 
We  pay  them  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  fifteen  per  cent,  above  what  we  ^^^vJwtela^r 
pay  Chinamen.  There  are  very  few  men  who  would  not  employ  white  if  they  could  do  it. 
labor,  if  they  could  do  it,  instead  of  Chinamen. 
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The  profit  upon  the  capital  employed  in  our  business  for  six  years, 
would  not  be,  I  think,  over  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  to  the  value  of 
our  stock,  I  bought  100  shares  day  before  yesterday  for  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  cents,  but  would  not  sell  for  that. 

Our  surplus  fruit  goes  to  the  east  by  train  loads,  but  what  it  brings,  or 
how  much  profit  there  is  in  the  business,  1  do  not  know. 

The  tanneries  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  when  I  was  there,  were  very 
extensive,  and  were  not  run  by  Chinese  labor. 

There  are  many  industries  in  this  state  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  with  Chinese  labor.  Cotton  is  not  profitable  with  Chinese 
labor  in  this  state,  at  the  present  wages  ;  it  is  regarded  by  men  most 
conversant  with  it  as  a  failure.  The  raising  of  olives,  the  making  of  olive- 
oil,  the  putting  up  of  sardines,  the  raising  of  rice,  castor-oil,  beans,  flax- 
seed for  oil,  and  all  those  things  are  in  our  future.  The  industries  of 
California  are  in  their  infancy.  We  want  cheaper  labor  than  we  have,  even 
if  done  by  Chinese ;  and  as  those  branches  become  developed,  they  will 
give  additional  employment  to  whites. 

The  money-making  facilities  of  the  state  and  the  development  of  its 
industries  would  be  increased  by  the  importation  of  any  class  of  people 
who  can  be  employed  in  building  up  the  industries  of  the  country  at  rates 
that  will  command  confidence  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  induce  them 
to  put  their  money  into  it,  be  they  white  or  be  they  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  ought  not  to  become  voters  ;  as  a  class  they  do  not  want 
to  be  voters,  and  we  ought  not  to  force  suffrage  upon  them.  I  see  no  cause 
why  our  institutions  should  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  large  adult  male 
population  here,  disproportionate  to  the  whites,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
vote. 

The  result  of  the  stoppage  of  our  factory  would  be  our  people  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  wherever  they  could  get  the  commodities  we  manu- 
facture. I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  difference  to  our  people 
in  the  cost  of  buying  those  articles.  Outside  of  the  advantage  to  the  sixty 
Chinese  we  employ  and  the  money  that  our  stockholders  make,  there  is 
some  advantage  to  the  state  in  our  producing  so  much.  It  lays  the  balance 
of  the  United  States  under  contribution  to  us  to  the  extent  that  we  ship 
goods  east  and  sell  them  ;  it  makes  the  balance  of  the  United  States,  pro 
t^nto,  tributary  to  us  instead  of  our  being  altogether  in  their  power. 

Every  article  produced  by  the  Chinamen  in  our  own  markets,  and  sold 
in  our  own  market,  such  as  woolen  cloths,  clothing,  shoes,  cigars,  slippers, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  necessarily,  if  sold  here,  excludes  just  so 
many  of  the  same  articles  of  eastern  manufacture,  and  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  them. 

Regarding  the  propriety  of  limiting  Chinese  immigration,  I  have  no 
objection  to  it,  providing  a  reasonable  restraint  is  to  be  placed,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  more  profitable  to  use  our  capital  in  banking,  and  loaning 
it  at  one  per  cent,  per  month  compounded. 

The  production  of  cotton  here  has  been  tried  and  fully  demonstrated, 
and  compares  well,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  to  the  acre,  with  that 
grown  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union. 

The  industries  mentioned  as  being  in  the  future  could  all  be  carried  on 
here,  if  it  were  not  for  the  question  of  labor. 

It  is  better  for  the  United  States  as  a  country  to  manufacture  her  own 
goods  than  to  buy  them  from  Europe.  What  is  true  of  the  whole 
country  is  true  of  a  state,  and  it  is  true  of  California.  It  is  better  for  this 
state  to  manufacture  her  own  goods  even  with  Chinese  labor  than  to  send 
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her  products  abroad,  to  buy  them  in  a  foreign  market,  or  even  to  send  to 
Massachusetts. 

As  to  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  I  have  no  fixed  opinion.  It  seems 
to  be  the  impression  among  the  Chinese  themselves  that  there  are  too  impression  of  the 
many  of  them  here,  and  that  they  cannot,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  ^re  to^  many'cS'* 
all  get  employment.  When  they  are  unemployed  they  become  vicious  and  them, 
idle,  and  an  American  does  the  same. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  affected  our 
civilization,  nor  are  we  degraded  by  the  presence  of  these  people. 

At  one  time  the  products  of  our  mines  was  estimated  as  high  as 
^50,000,000,  and  it  took  nearly  all  to  keep  us  clothed  and  get  something 
to  eat.   We  had  not  much  left. 

The  demand  for  California  cotton  at  the  present  time  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  Cotton  can  l>e  imported  for  fourteen  and  one-half  cents  currency  ; 
it  cannot  be  produced  in  California  for  less  than  fourteen  and  one-half 
centos  or  fifteen  cents  gold. 

I  do  not  think  that  free  competition  among  laborers  of  good  morals  and  L*ibor  controlled 
correct  habits  injures  a  country  any  more  than  free  competition  in  matters  nmnd?^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  property  or  merchandise.  Everything  is  controlled  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  labor  as  well  as  anything  else  ;  but  there  is  one  limit  beyond 
which  labor  cannot  go  :  they  cannot  compel  capital  to  pay  them  more  for 
their  lalx)r  than  the  products  of  their  labor  will  sell  for  in  the  market. 

My  opinion  is  that  every  nation  and  state  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  [>opulation  it  supports  and  supports  comfortably,  the  character  of  the 
population  having  something  to  do  with  it. 


Rev.  William  W.  Brier,  cultivator  of  fruit,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  BRIER. 
Church,  and  a  resident  since  1850,  sworn  and  examined  : 

So  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  I  regard  the  moral  and  physical  Keirards  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Chinese  lal)orers  better  than  any  other  nationality  by  far.  dition  of  the  Chi. 
They  are  temperate,  cleanly,  and  healthy.  In  regard  to  their  religious  SJ^h^Emanyoth^r 
condition,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  nationality. 

The  only  bondage,  the  only  obligation,  they  are  under  is  for  money  ad- 
vanced for  their  passage  here.  They  are  debtors,  and  they  agree  to  work 
so  long  until  that  money  is  paid  back.  I  think  that  is  the  only  style  of 
l:>ondage  that  tliere  is  among  them. 

They  all  come  here  to  make  money  and  then  go  back.  After  l>eing  here 
a  while  they  are  a  good  deal  like  other  people ;  they  become  attached  to 
the  country,  and  when  they  go  back  they  want  to  return.  They  do  not 
l»ecome  attached  to  our  institutions  and  reconciled   to  live  and   die  here. 

The  Chinese  mostly  perform  labor  that  is  disconnected  with  team  work ; 
almost  every  other  kind  of  labor  in  the  world,  except   in  connection  with 
the  running  of  threshing-machines,  the  Chinamen  perform,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  fruit  business.     I  regard  the  Chinaman  as  superior  to  any  ^Hf^'^^^^SX 
other  nationality  as  laborers  in  their  own  departments.     At  the  present  as  laborers  in  their 
prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry   on  the   fruit  business   with   white  ^^^  deiwirtments. 
labor.     The  Chinese  are  more  skilful  and  reliable  than  white  men.     They 
will  stay  until  they  learn  their  business.     White  men  will  not  do  that ; 
you  cannot  keep  them.     If  the  white  man  amounts  to  anything,  he  will 
soon  acquire  enough  to  start  in  business  for  himself.     I  employ  Chinamen 
because  1  would  not  have  boys  nor  girls  from    the   city.     If  somebody 
would  1x)ard  them  and  put  them  in  my  orchard  to  work,  I  would  not  have 
them,  from  what  I  know  of  them.     I  could   not  aftbrd   it.     There  is  too 
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much  competition  to  make  people  who  are  wide  awake  to  employ  boy*. 
If  I  undertook  to  work  boys  at  all,  I  would  take  boys  from  the  needy 
class.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  employers  and  farmers  cannot  work 
boys  to  advantage.  In  my  business  I  pay  Chinamen  §1  a  day,  and  they 
Chineseaneceseity  board  themselves.  I  furnish  them  with  a  house  and  wood.  At  present 
ru  t-fiTTo  ng.  pj^^jgg  q£  £,.^|^  ^g  could  not  raise  it  without  Chinese  labor.  I  think  the 
employment  of  Chinese  labor  in  this  department,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments, has  kept  up  the  price  of  white  labor. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  has  been  an  advantage  ta 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  state. 

The  present  rate  of  white  labor  has  prevailed   for  about  twenty  years. 

Most  articles  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  clothing 

is  cheaper,  meat  is  higher,  and  the  price  of  those  things  manufactured  by 

Chinese  has  decreased. 

Sees  no  reason  for       I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  restricting  Chinese  immiirratiou,  and  I  cau- 

n^  irai^ration.  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  could  have  any  effect  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  white 

population. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  white  girls  as  house-servants  in  the 
country,  I  think  they  cannot  possibly  l>e  obtained.  Catholic  girls  do  not 
like  to  go  to  the  country,  because  they  have  not  got  their  churches.  Be- 
fore we  had  any  Chinese  servants  in  the  house,  we  had  to  depend  upon 
Indians  and  such  classes  of  people.  The  white  girls  who  go  to  service  are 
almost  all  foreign-bom — Irish  girls  and  Germtuis.  I  have  seen  but  very 
few  American  girls  going  out  to  service,  and  these  have  lieen  in  wealthy 
families,  in  the  higher  departments — women  to  wait  at  table,  housekeepers, 
and  such  like. 

Farm  wages  were  from  S25  to  $35  a  month  in  1856,  1857,  1858,  and 
along  there,  before  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  was  built. 

I  think  the  wages  of  women  in  service  have  been  reduced  during  the 
last  twenty  years  ;  I  suppose  there  is  some  competition  there.  I  am  in 
favor  of  low  wages,  and  of  a  sufficient  profit  to  carry  on  the  liusiness. 
The  more  labor  put  into  our  country  the  more  prosperity  there  will  be  at 
large,  because  we  can  compete  with  foreign  countries  and  other  states  of 
Capita]  and  labor,  the  Union.     In  California  they  are  giving  as  much  as  they  can   afford  to 

give.  They  will  get  labor  as  cheap  tis  they  can  ;  it  is  human  nature.  Our 
cheapening  of  products  and  of  manufactures,  and  cheapening  them  through 
our  own  manufactories,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  laboring  class 
of  people.  The  intei'ests  of  society  require  that  in  the  division  of  the 
profits  made  by  any  business  the  lal)orer  shall  have  a  decent  share.  If  we 
carmot  compete  with  foreign  countries  with  the  price  of  labor  at  a  certain 
figure,  I  believe  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labor  so  that  we  can  compete. 

I  imagine  there  can  be  too  many  Chinamen  ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
are  too  many  now.  My  opinion  is  that  if  i-estrictions  are  to  l)e  made  in 
respect  to  China,  they  ought  to  be  made  upon  people  who  ai^  far  worse 
for  us  than  Chinese.  I  would  trade  a  certain  nationality  off  for  China- 
men  until  there  was  not  one  left  of  the  stock-in-trade,  for  I  consider  some 
Extreme  o'  p^i-  of  them  an  evil.  An  extreme  of  Chinese  population  would  V>e  an  evil  ; 
an  evil.  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  not  arrived  at  that  extreme  yet. 

I  suppose  the  object  of  those  who  asked  for  this  investigation  was  to 
make  political  capital.  They  might  have  had  some  other  motive,  but  their 
chief  reason  was  political.  1  say  this  from  my  own  convictions  ;  and  in 
all  my  acquaintance  I  do  not  know  a  farmer  of  my  district  who  agrees  with 
me  precisely  in  all  these  opinions.  I  do  not  know  a  solitary  man  in 
Washington  township  or  in  Alameda   county   that  disagrees   with   me  in 
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2>ome  things  :  that  the  Chinese  population,  so  far  as  it  has  come  here,  is  a 
necessity  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  to  interfere 
with  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  That  is  the  universal  opinion  in 
Alameda  county,  without  an  exception. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Page  was  the  author  of  the  law  restricting  the  immi- 
gration of  certain  classes  of  Chinese — prostitutes  ;  but  we  believe  in 
restricting  that  class. 

I  should  not  think  it  would  l>e  very  good  taste  in  a  white  woman  to 
marry  a  Chinaman,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  for  the  state. 

I  regard  the  Chinese  very  much  in  the  light  I  do  any  other  thing  we  Hegards  the  Chi- 
want  to  use — horses  or  machinery.  They  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  that  chine, 
we  cannot  have  done  unless  by  some  such  labor.  I  do  not  wish  the 
committee  to  understand  that  I  am  for  an  indiscriminate  and  universal  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese  ;  but  1  have  not  seen  any  reason  for  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  present  treaty  with  China.  I  do  not  think  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  to  this  coast  has  interfered  with  white  labor,  or  will  in  the 
future  ;  or  that  the  number  coming  here  will  be  so  great  as  to  be  feared  ; 
but  if  the  time  should  come  when  they  should  begin  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  of  the  use  that  we  can  put  them  to,  then  I  should  certainly 
\te  in  favor  of  breaking  up  any  treaty  at  all  hazards. 

[An  extract  was  here  read  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blakeslee.J 

In  speaking  of  the  universal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Alameaa  county, 
I  referred  to  those  who  employed  men  to  work.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  not  a 
man  who  employs  labor.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  employs  whites 
or  Chinamen  in  all  my  acquaintance  in  Alameda  county  who  believes  that 
we  have  too  many  Chinese.  Men  who  make  money  out  of  them  believe  Not  too  many  Chl- 
we  have  not  enough,  and  they  are  the  men  who  are  the  best  judges.  nese. 

I  believe  that  God  has  sent  these  Chinamen  here  for  a  great  and  good 
purpose  to  the  human  race  ;  to  learn  something  of  our  institutions  and 
religion,  and  by  their  going  back  and  forth  they  may  diffuse  virtue  to  a 
great  and  dark  people.  That  is  the  chief  ground  of  my  opposition  to 
Congress  interfering  with  the  present  relations  with  China,  or  interfering 
at  any  time  before  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  ever  1^  any  necessity  for  interfering  with  them  myself. 

The  Chinese  will  come  only  as  the  demand  calls  them  here.  I  think  Demand  and  aup- 
there  has  never  been  an  over  supply,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  for  ^*  ^' 
this  reason  :  the  Chinese,  in  their  labor  system,  differ  from  all  other 
people,  and  from  our  own  people.  They  have  companies — the  Six  Com- 
panies Most  of  these  Chinese  in  California  are  members  of  these  com- 
panies. Those  companies  have  no  absolute  control  over  them,  but  they 
are  for  security — the  security  of  their  persons — to  take  care  of  them  if 
sick,  and  to  look  after  them  generally  and  see  that  they  get  employment. 
All  these  companies  appoint  certain  men  to  look  after  the  Chinamen  in 
a  given  district.  I  know  this  from  the  Chinese — from  talking  with  them. 
Every  man  who  employs  Chinamen  has  one  that  he  calls  the  boss  China- 
man. When  he  wants  men  he  just  says  to  the  boss  :  "  I  want  so  many 
more  men  next  week  than  I  have,"  and  that  boss  obtains  the  men.  He  gets 
a  small  percentage,  I  suppose.  I  know  it  is  the  case  with  my  Chinamen.  I 
suppose  it  is  universally  the  case  with  the  boss  Chinaman,  who  secures 
employment  for  other  Chinamen,  to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
wages  of  all  the  men  who  work,  to  reward  the  boss  for  his  agency  in  the 
matter. 

I  have  heard  of  Chinamen  starting  in  on  their  own  hook,  but  I  never  Chinamen  do  not 
saw  a  Chinaman  who  lK>ught  or  owned  any  real  estate.  I  conceive  it  to  tat^^  ^  ^^^  ^*" 
l)e  right  and  proper  that  Chinamen  should   have   the  right  to   buy   real 
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Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. 


Would  not  allow 
them  to  vote. 


CoinpariBon  be- 
tween European 
and  Chinese  im- 
migrants. 


estate.     There  is  no  danger  of  its  being  done  to  any  great  extent,  V>ecau8e 
most  of  the  Chinese  come  here  to  make  some  money  and  go  back. 

There  is  a  great  deal  worse  class  of  foreigners  in  our  land  who  have  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  everything  else  ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  exclude  the  Chinese — it  is  according  to  their  character  and 
morals  that  I  judge. 

The  Chinese  are  a  polite  people.  They  are  not  people  easily  excited 
they  are  very  equable  in  their  temper  of  mind.  They  are  a  cleanly  people, 
keeping  themselves  neat,  clean,  and  nice,  and  there  is  nothing  offensive 
about  them.  Scarcely  any  of  them  ever  swear.  None  of  them  that  I  have 
ever  known  drink  whiskey  ;  I  have  never  seen  Vjut  one  drunken  Chinaman 
in  my  residence  in  California,  and  that  one,  I  thought,  was  liecoming 
Americanized.  I  have  nevei;  had  but  one  Chinaman  come  to  my  house 
and  ask  for  something  to  eat,  or  to  ask  if  I  had  anything  to  give  him  ; 
and  I  suppose  there  are  more  than  100  fed  there  of  white  men  of  other 
nationalities  every  year,  from  which  1  infer  that  Chinamen  do  not  spend 
their  money  for  whiskey  as  other  nationalities  do.  If  not  drunk  when 
they  come,  they  are  generally  just  off  a  spree.  The  reason  why  I  judge  so 
harshly  of  whites  and  so  leniently  of  Chinamen  is  because  of  their  man- 
ners. The  whites  are  begging,  and  the  Chinamen  are  not ;  the  Chinamen 
make  their  living  by  work,  and  the  white  men  drink  whiskey  and  do  not 
make  a  living.     I  believe  in  doing  all  men  of  all  nations  justice. 

As  to  allowing  Chinamen  to  vote,  I  never  would  allow  any  foreigner  in 
the  United  States  to  vote  until  he  could  read  and  write  and  pass  an  exam- 
ination on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have.  When  a  Chinaman  could  do  that,  I  would  make  him  a 
voter  if  he  had  not  been  here  more  than  two  weeks.  I  know  quite  a  num- 
ber who  can  read  and  write  in  our  language,  and  I  would  put  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  same 
footing  as  Americans.  Independent  of  any  question  of  making  money 
out  of  the  Chinese,  I  think  I  should  still  \>e  in  favor  of  their  unrestricted 
immigration.  I  should  not  like  to  see  our  country  flooded  with  either 
Chinese  or  Euroj>ean  immigration. 

The  great  immigration  we  have  had  from  Europe  in  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  has  been,  I  think,  a  great  trial  to  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions. If  I  could  choose  l>etween  100,000  German,  Swedish,  Italian, 
English,  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants  in  the  same  general  pro- 
portion as  they  come  to  California  now,  and  100,000  Chinese  from  Hong 
Kong,  I  would  prefer  the  European  ;  for  this  reason  :  they  would  l>e  more 
likely  to  remain  here  and  become  permanent  citizens,  and  more  easily 
moulded  into  our  ideas  and  thoughts.  The  second  generation  would  im- 
prove ;  the  third  generation  would  l>e  al)out  as  good  as  we  are.  The 
ultimate  condition  of  the  country  under  white  foreign  immigration  would 
be  improved  by  the  immigration  of  100,000  adult  male  Chinamen  who 
come  here  and  go  away. 

Christian  civilization  is  superior  to  Buddhism  and  heathenism  ;  it  is 
better  in  its  effects  upon  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  am  in  favor  of  cheap  labor.  If  I  could  get  more  with  nuiety  cents  a 
day  than  with  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  it  would  be  l)etter  prosperity 
for  my  family  to  get  ninety  cents. 
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8.  Clinton  Hastings,  a  resident  since  1849,  engaged  in  general  real-estate 
business,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  sworn  and  examined  : 

So  far  as  the  material  interests  of  the  state  are  concerned,  the  influence 
of  the  Chinese  has  been   l>eneficial.     The  construction   of   the   Central  J^^'^^^P/^J'^^ 
Pacific  Railroad    was   the   great   desideratum   for   the   prosperity  of  the  sub^uently 
Country  ;  but   in   the   construction  of     lateral  roads  through  our  differ-  detrimental, 
ent  counties,  I  think  their   influence  has  been  detrimental.     In  that  and 
a  moral  point  of  view  they  are  highly  detrimental. 

The  presence  of  the  Cninese,  unless  they  can  be  driven  from  the  country 
after  a  year  or  two,  would  be  very  injurious.  At  the  present  time  we 
need  them  in  the  businesses  in  which  we  employ  them.  We  should  have 
some  legislation  to  restrict  them.  Their  privileges  in  this  country  should 
he  no  greater  than  the  privileges  of  our  people  in  China. 

As  to  the  question  of  their  assimilation  or  civilization,  I  think  it  would  Miscegenation 
be  destruction  if   miscegenation    should    be  general.     We  would  not  pro-  dStmcffon." 
pamte: 

There  is  no  race  of  the  Aryan  or  European  races,  whether  it  be  an  Irish-  supertoiMto  tti" 

man  or  a  Russian  serf,  who  is  not  infinitely  superior  to  the  Chinaman,  in  a  Chinamaii  from  a 

!•    .».,,.  ^r  moral  point  of 

moral  point  of  view,  as  a  human  being.  view. 

There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  China-  Discourages 

man  when  they  come  in  contact.     Their  presence  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ^on,  immigra- 

discourage   white  immigration;  it   demoralizes,  also,    another  branch  of  P?"™°'^^*^i°"** 

I  I  1*1  ooys  anci  gins. 

our  people — our  boys  and  girls. 

Chinese  labor  has  l)een  indispensable  in  developing  some  of  the  resources 
of  California,  such  as  the  reclamation  of  submerged  lands.  Some  China- 
men are  very  reliable  ;  and,  perhaps,  for  steady  employment  in  that  low 
grade  of  labor,  are  better  than  any  other  race. 

W^e  must  come  to  this  crisis  of  excluding  the  Chinese  some  time  or 
other.  Now  is  the  time.  They  cannot  assimilate  with  our  race,  never 
can  miscegenate,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

In  erecting  buildings  white  labor  is  employed  ;  if  they  were  erected  by 
Chinese  labor  there  would  be  no  tenants.     The  poor  white  people  of  this 
city  will  not  rent  a  building  of  a  man  who  employed  Chinamen  to  erect  it.  strong  prejudice 
The  prejudice  is  so  great  that  if  there   were  incendiaries  among  our  labor-  eiasBcs?^*^^ 
ing  classes  it  would  be  a  very  great  incentive  for  them  to  fire  our  build- 
ings. 

The   progeny    of   Chinese   and    whites   cannot   procreate,  or  their  otV-  >*ist^egenation 
spring  would  be  so  imperfect  that  perhaps    in  the  majority  of  offsprings  it  least  undesirable. 
would  be  no  better  than   a    mule.     The  offspring   of   negroes  and  whites 
probably  would  \)e  more  prolific  but  I  think  it  would   be  imperfect  also. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 

The  present  employment  of  Chinese  labor  in  this 'country  is  as  detri-  As  bad  as  slavery, 
mental  as  slavery  ever  was    in  the  southern  states.     Chinese  labor  is  a  peons!  ^  ^^**^^^~ 
servile  caste  ;  the  Chinaman  is  in  a  state  of  peonage.    So  far  as  the  great  -^  fungus. 
body-politic  is  concerned,  they  are  a  fungus,    a    foreign  sul)stance,  an  un- 
healty  substance  ;  they  are  not  freemen. 

You  cannot  induce  a  Chinaman  to  become  a  citizen.    They  have  no  idea  Kducated  China- 
of  the  obligations  of  an  oath.  The   educated    Chinaman  is  very  much  of  a  bift't<fdSisttMii?e 
gentleman.   As  to  Christianizing  them  that  is  preposterous.  They  are  fully  preposterous. 
satisfied  with  their  religion. 

A  peon  is  a  person  who  in  all  Spanish  countries  becomes  indebted  to 
his  superior,  and  when  so  indebted  he  is  obliged  to  serve  him  until  he  dis- 
charges that  obligation.     The  Chinamen  come  here  as  peons,  and  perform 
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How  the  Chinese 
come. 


a  certain  service  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  bringing  them  here  and  the 
expense  of  taking  them  home.  He  belongs  to  the  great  companies  until 
the  debt  is  paid.  They  order  him  to  go  here  and  there  ;  they  see  that 
he  is  not  starved  ;  they  see  that  he  is  fed,  and  that  he  is  employed.  Hence 
it  is  that  you  never  hear  of  their  people  being  beggars. 

There  are  a  great  many  immigrants  from  Europe  who  borrow  money 
to  get  here,  promising  to  pay  it  back  out  of  their  wages;  but  this  is  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  way  the  Chinese  come  here.  In  the  case  of  the  European 
immigrant  he  has  the  liberty  to  say  that  he  will  be  employed  in  this  or 
that  way,  with  no  one  to  control  his  movements.  In  the  other  case  the 
Chinaman  is  under  constraint  ;  he  is  enslaved  to  these  employers  until  he 
pays  back  the  money  advanced. 

I  get  my  information  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinamen  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  I  employ  them  because  they  are  here  and  they  are 
cheap.  I  think  they  are  more  faithful  than  white  men.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  Chinese  vote.  I  heard  that  they  voted  at  the 
last  election  in  this  city. 

I  have  met  leading  merchants  at   a   dinner  party,  which  equalled  any- 
thing in  splendor  I  ever  knew.  No  man  feels  degraded  in  associating  with 
The  educated  Chi-  cultivated  Chinamen.     The  educated  Chinaman  is  as  adverse  to  assimilat- 
naman.  ^-^g  ^j.  affiliating  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  we  are.      He  has  a  civiliza- 

tion of  his  own  kind.  As  a  merchant  he  is  equal  to  any  other  merchant, 
and  is  equal  to  any  foreigner  in  the  observance  of  his  monetary  obligations ; 
but  these  high-toned  Chinamen  are  unlit  to  amalgamate  with  the  Ameri- 
can race. 

We  cannot  get  white  household  servants  in  the  country,  but  there  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  who  would  go  to  the  country  and  would 
become  servant  girls  if  it  was  made  as  honorable  as  it  is  in  other  countries. 
Our  girls  would  take  to  that  kind  of  employment  in  preference  to  wander- 
ing over  our  streets  and  falling  into  a  vicious  life. 


COLTON 


David  D.  Colton,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
connected  with  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company, 
sworn  and  examined  : 


Southern  Paoitic 
would  not  have 
been  done  so 
quickly  withoiit 
Chinese. 


Effect  of  construe 
tion  of  railroad. 


White  labor  not 
impeded. 


Testimony  to 
Chinese. 


On  the  establishment  of  the  steamship  company  absolute  orders  were 
given  that  the  females  should  be  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Chinamen 
coming.     The  regulation  has  been  enforced. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  constructed  principally  by  Chinese,  the  heads 
of  construction  being  white.  It  would  not  have  been  done  as  quickly  with- 
out Chinese  labor;  about  seventy -five  or  eighty  per  cent,  were  Chinese. 
The  testimony  given  by  the  head  of  the  construction  department  is  very 
favorable  to  that  class  of  labor.  Two  Chinese  have  been  employed  in  ray 
house,  one  for  seven  years  and  the  other  five  years,  and  I  find  them  reli- 
able, industrious  and  cleanly.  I  have  never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could 
not  read  and  write.    They  are  experts  as  accountants. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land.  Settlements  follow  the  roads ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lands 
increase  in  value  from  200  to  1,000  per  cent. 

Chinese  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  state.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  govern  Chinese  immigration.  There  is  not  a  plethora  of 
labor  on  the  coast.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  does  not  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  with  white  people.  Their  intellectual  ability  in  the 
management  of  business  is  very  good.  They  are  an  intellectual  people,  a 
thinking  people,  industrious  and  frugal. 
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The  principal  business  houses  among  them  have  sprung  up  from  very 
small  beginnings  compared  with  what  they  are  now. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  in  their  presence  here  that  would  tend  to  l>o  not  demoralize. 
interfere  with  the  morals  of  our  people.     I  consider  the  Chinese,  taking 
them  altogether,  infinitely  more  intelligent  and  better  qualified  to  exercise 
the  right  of  franchise  than  the  negroes  of  tlie  south,  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

If  Americans  in  China  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chinese  are 
treated  here,  the  nation  would  be  in  favor  of  wiping  China  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

I  never  saw  a  drunken  Chinaman  in  my  life ;  they  do  not  have  any  sprees.  First  rate  laborers. 
I  have  heard  of  this  smoking  of  opium,  but  out  of  3,000  or  4,000  on  the  ^*^  sp^es. 
road  there  are  no  opium-smokers.     There  is  no  trouble  with  them,  they  are 
always  on  hand  in  the  morning.    They  do  a  full  day's  work,   and  they  are 
certainly  the  most  cleanly  laborers  we  have. 

When  acting  as  attorney  of  an  interior  county,  I  applied  the  foreign 
miners'  license-tax  to  all  who  did  not  declare  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens. 

Chinamen,  in  Wyoming,  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  coal-mining. 

They  were  engaged  in  tunnels  on  the  Southern  Pacific.     White  men  were  White  men  p&id 
never  refused  work  on  the  road ;  they  were  paid  twice  as  much  as  the  Chinese.  tS^se."*"^**  ^ 
They  were  engaged  in  teaming,  etc.     Teaming  is  a  business  the  Chinese 
have  not  taken  to. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  country  is  governed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 

As  a  desirable  class  of  immigrants,  if  the  eastern  people  were  industri-  Would  prefer  New 
ous,  I  would  prefer  them  as  settlers  to  the  Chinese ;  and  if  there  was  any  c^ero  bette?^ 
way  in  getting  300,000  families  from  New  England,  I  would  walk  bare-  ^^"^  no^^e- 
fo<yted  from  here  to  Chicago  to  accomplish  it.     But  when  we  cannot  get 
them,  I  would  rather  have  the  Chinese  than  none. 


Donald  McLennan,  connected  with  the  Mission  Woolen  Mills  for  sixteen  McLENNAN*. 
years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  mills  were  established  by  Chinese  labor,  for  the  reason  I  could  not  High  character 
get  white  labor.  I  found  them  very  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious,  hfiSrere!*^  ^ 
and  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  anything  and  everything  that  turned  up. 
I  found  them  equally  as  intelligent  as  the  same  type  or  class  of  labor  of 
any  other  nationality.  They  would  readily  do  the  most  intricate  and  com- 
plicated work,  and  in  fact  learned  it  in  one-third  less  time  than  any  other 
class  of  white  labor.  They  are  very  imitative  and  ready,  very  apt,  and 
can  do  almost  anything  you  show  them  how  to  do,  and  do  it  more  care- 
fully than  white  persons.     I  never  found  a  case  of  theft  among  them. 

The  large  landed  estates  are  a  greater  evil  than  the  Chinese,  and  they  l^rgc  landed 
keep  out  a  larger  number  of  immigrants.  e\Ml  UiMifhc*^^ 

The  Chinese  have  added  very  largely  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  ^^-hinese. 
coast. 

We  employ  300  Chinese  and  300  whites;  used  to  employ  from  600  to  Development  of 
800  Chinese.     We  found  a  scarcity  of  Chinese  labor,  which  partly  led  to  ^'°""^^- 
the  substitution  of  white,  and  a  desire  on  our  part  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

The  Chinese  are  reliable  and  a  very  steady  people.     I  have  never  seen  a 
drunken  Chinaman  in  my  life. 

In  New  England,  the  very  best  class  of  farmers'  daughters,  well  educa- 
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Chinese  keep 
down  strikes. 

Competing  with 
eastern  markets. 


Not  as  desirable 
as  Americans  or 
Qermans.    If 
driven  out  the 
state  would  be 
bankrupt. 


Five  or  six 
hundred  whites 
vetting  a  living 
because  Chinese 
•employed. 


ted,  bright,  and  intelligent,  work  there  in  the  mills,  and  the  Chinamen, 
I  think,  are  more  than  their  equal  in  adapting  themselves  to  anything  of 
an  intricate  kind  of  work. 

We  pay  our  white  men  from  jfl.75  to  $6  a  day;  Chinamen  we  pay 
ninety  cents.     White  help  is  more  skilled. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Chinese  Ls  that  they  are  a  check  on  the 
whites  as  to  striking. 

The  whites  we  employ  are  steady  and  industrious,  and  we  are  gradually 
substituting  them  for  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  competing  successfully 
with  the  eastern  market. 

The  Chinese  are  not  as  desirable  as  our  own  nationality  and  Germans. 
If  they  were  driven  out  the  state  would  be  more  than  half  bankrupt.  If 
they  should  increase  so  as  to  largely  outnumber  the  whites,  the  effect  might 
not  be  so  favorable  as  it  would  be  to  have  so  many  white  people  and  Euro- 
peans among  us.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  materially  gained  in  numbers 
within  the  last  six  years.  As  the  Chinese  increase  the  white  population 
increases  also.  We  have  108  white  families  averaging  five  and  a  half  to  a 
family,  and  300  Chinese  at  work.  There  were  500  or  600  white  people 
getting  a  living  from  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to  employ  so  many  Chinese. 
We  could  not  carry  on  our  business  without  them. 

The  Chinese  are  large  consumers  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  us. 

The  work  they  do  is  too  heavy  for  white  girls.  It  takes  so  long  to  teach 
them;  there  are  very  few  you  can  teach.  We  want  to  teach  them,  but  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

On  starting  the  mill  we  had  to  educate  the  Chinamen  to  fill  these  places 
of  employment. 

The  European,  or  the  New  England,  or  western  man  is  preferable  to  the 
Chinaman,  because  they  more  readily  assimilate  with  our  ways  of  living, 
our  ways  of  thinking,  and  with  our  religious  views,  and  in  all  our  moral 
aspects  they  are  like  us. 

Cotton  can  be  raised  here  very  well.  There  Ls  not  so  much  this  year  as 
in  former  years ;  it  has  not  been  as  remunei'ati ve  as  expected ;  it  is  better 
and  stronger  cotton,  but  coarser,  and  makes  a  stronger  fabric.  We  us  eall 
we  can  get,  and  pay  the  same  price  in  gold  that  we  would  pay  for  eastern 
cotton  in  currency.  It  cannot  be  raised  here  by  free  white  labor  any  more 
than  fruit.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  raise  cotton  than  corn,  ex- 
cept the  picking  and  gathering.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 


White  men  prefer- 
able to  Chinanien. 


BEALS. 


Henry  C.   Beals,  connected  with   the   Cottutiercial  Herald,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


Cordage  could  not 
be  manufactured 
without  Chinese. 


'imports. 


Respecting  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  Mr.  Hiram  Tubbs  says  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  manufacture  it  without  Chinese  labor.  Thej 
had  tried  white  labor  and  were  convinced  that  the  employment  of  white 
people  was  a  matter  entirely  beyond  their  control.  There  are  two  fac- 
tories :  one  here  and  one  at  Alameda.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of 
cordage  that  is  used  here  is  manufactured  by  ourselves.  We  receive  a 
little  cordage  from  Manila,  but  not  much.  We  import  the  hemp  in  a 
raw  state. 

The  imports  of  cordage  in  1871  werel  2,741  coils  and  1,930  packages  ;  in 
1872,  11,337  coils  and  2.535  packages;  in  1873,  7,370  coils  and  1,766 
packages ;  in  1874,  5,288  coils  and  485  packages*;  in  1875,  7,238  coils 
and  874  packages  ;  which  show  a  large  falling  off.  The  consumption 
of  cordage  on  this  coast  approximates  6,500,000  pounds  per  annum. 
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Formerly  boots  and  shoes  were  brought  here  from  Philadelphia  and  Boou  and  shoes 
Massachusetts,  and  some  from  New  York  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  from  Mossjicfni! 
our  factories  the  quantity  brought  has  diminished  very  materially.  ^^^' 

The  exportation  of  flour  is  a  growing  trade  between  this  port  and  Flour  exported 
China  ;  they  are  very  large  buyers.     They  handle  a  great  deal  of  gin-seng.  ^      *"*' 
In  1875  we  exported   445,143  barrels  of  flour,  and  of  this  China  took 
145,555  barrels,  a  little  over  one-third. 

Within  a  few  yeare  the  trade  in  cigai*s  has  entirely  changed.     Eight  Cigar  trade, 
years    ago    most   of   the   cigars    used    here    were   either    imported    from 
Manila  or  Havana ;  but  now  probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigars  con- 
sumed on  this  coast  are  made  here. 

Our  commerce  with  China  is  increasing  every  day,  and  very  rapidly.  Comincrtc  with 
The  China  steamers  go  out  twice  a  month,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  ^''^'"*  increasinK. 
goods  and  merchandise.     The  Chinese  buy  and  handle  more  quicksilver, 
probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people  here.     Hong  Kong  is  our  great 
market  for  quicksilver. 

It  would  be  bad  policy  to  abrogate  treaties,  or  any  portion  of  treaties, 
which  would  tend  to  retard  and  cut  off*  this  trade.  It  would  be  irrepar- 
able. There  are  a  score  or  more  of  Chinese  merchants  who  do  a  vast 
amount  of  trading  in  buying  and  selling  our  own  products,  such  as  flour 
and  wheat,  and  recently  barley.  There  are  on  an  average  twenty  of  them 
on  'Change  every  day.  They  are  very  gentlemanly  in  all  their  intercourse  Credit  high, 
with  white  people;  none  more  so.     Their  credit  is  Al. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Chinese  is  period icaU  I  do  not  think,  from 
my  own  knowledge,  that  there  has  been  any  visible  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
Chinese  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  occupied  by  other 
people.  The  city  is  extending  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  covers  an 
immense  area  of  ground. 

I  class  the  Chinese  as  one  of  the  labor-saving  machines  of  this  country.  c:hiue»e  classed  as 

Leaving  out  the  women,  who  are  objectionable,  the  condition   of  the  ^ving  maSines 
Chinese  is  goo<l.     Chinese  girls  or  women  have  a  bad  influence  upon  our  of  the  country, 
boys — what  we  call  hoodlums— a  greater  influence,   probably,  than  any  hoodlums, 
other  class  of  prostitutes. 

A  white  servant  girl,  in  the  capacity  of  nurse,  receives  from  ^20  to  $25  As  servant<j. 

a  month  ;  a  cook,   ^30  ;  chaml)ermaids,  generally  »?25  a  month.     These 

rates  have  continued  for  six  or  eight  years  past.     Since  the  agitation  of 

the  Chinese  question  here  it  hits  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to 

hire  white  help.     A  good  Chinese  servant  will  do  twice  the  work  of  any  -^  Kood  Chinese 
,.^  ,*  "  ,  ,  4.1  'ii^i         servant  will  do 

white  servant-woman  you  can  have   liere.     American-bom  girls,  be  they  twice  the  work  of 

of  Irish  parentage  or  otherwise,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not  go  out  to  ser-  ^'on^J^j^*^*'' ^'^^*"^" 
vice.     White  girls  will  not  go  out  of  town  into  the   interior. 

I  do  not  think  Chinese  immigration  has  had  any  material  effect  upon  the 
white  laboring  class  or  with  honest  labor. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  have  this  country  settled  with  white  ^^J*]"|^  prefer 
people,  most  assuredly.     They  assimilate  more  to  our  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness.    I  prefer  our  government  to  that  of  any  other. 

American  or  white  girls,  as  a  whole,  are  above  the  business  of  going 
out.  They  prefer  to  be  educated  ;  they  all  want  to  be  ladies  ;  they  want 
to  be  considered  as  such.     They  do  not  like  to  be  called  servants. 

I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  limiting  them  by  restricting  their 
immigration. 
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Impossible  to  raise 
hops  and  compete 
with  eastern 
markets. 


With  white  men 
there  would  be 
thievinfc. 


Need  cheap  labor. 

Chinese  at  91  a 
day  not  extraonli- 
narily  cheap. 


Would  prefer 
white  men. 


Not  in  favor  of 
unresrricted 
immi^ation  of 
Chinamen. 


San  Francisco,  November  14th,  1876. 
Jacob  B.  Siierk,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Hop-raising  is  my  principal  business,  and  I  employ  from  1 40  to  1 80,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  200,  Chinese  in  picking.  We  have  leased  our  ground 
for  four  years  more,  and  if  we  thought  the  Chinese  were  going  to  be  driven 
from  the  country  we  would  not  have  any  use  for  it.  We  sell  our  hoj>8  in  this 
market,  but  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  fkistern  ho|*s 
have  taken  the  lead  here  always,  but  in  the  east  our  hops  have  a  lietter 
demand  than  theirs.  So  far  as  raising  hops  with  white  labor  it  is  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time,  and  compete  with  the  eastern  market. 

For  picking  ho|)s  I  pay  $1.20  per  100  pounds  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  white  men.  If  I  should  hire  1 80  white  men  there  would  l>e  more 
or  less  thieving. 

The  land  rents  for  $20  an  acre  ;  if  sold  it  might  probably  l>e  1>ought 
for  $300  an  acre. 

One  of  the  five  Chinamen  I  have  with  me  at  other  seasons  of  the  year 
hires  all  the  Chinamen  who  have  picked  my  hops  for  the  last  year  or  tw^o. 
When  the  Chinaman  hires  by  the  day  I  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  $1 

I  am  in  favor  of  cheap  labor  so  long  as  we  have  to  compete  with  foreign 
markets.  I  do  not  consider  Chinese  at  $1  a  day  extraordinarily  cheap 
labor.  When  wages  are  high,  other  things  are  generally  high  in  propor- 
tion. If  commodities  are  low  in  proportion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
you  can  get  very  high  wages.  The  price  of  labor  here  affects  the  price 
of  flour ;  it  affects  the  raising  of  the  flour.  The  amount  of  grain  con- 
sumed here  does  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool,  nor  does  it 
interfere  with  the  price  of  flour  here  to  any  proportional  degree. 

I  would  prefer  immigrants  from  the  east  to  Chinese,  because  I  like 
white  men  better.  I  would  rather  pay  my  money  to  a  white  man  than 
to  a  Chinaman.  The  immigrants  who  come  from  the  eastern  states  are 
more  intelligent  generally.  They  make  better  citizens,  and  have  a  higher 
civilization  ;  they  come  here  to  make  homes  and  develop  the  country ; 
they  marry  and  i-aise  children,  and  in  all  the.se  respects  are  l>etter  than 
Chinamen. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
have  been  a  great  benefit  to  our  country  up  to  the  present  time,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  are  too  many  here.  I  think  every  man  can  get  employ- 
ment if  he  searches  for  it. 

In  one  instance  the  presence  of  Chinamen  interfered  with  the  employ- 
ment of  white  men. 


SHEARER. 


Chinese  popula- 
tion. 


A  panic  would  be 
the  result  of 
liniitinfi:  immigra- 


Rev.  Frederic  E.   Shearer,    stated   clerk    of   the   Presbytery   of   San 
Francisco,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  number  of  Chinese  now  in  America  is  about  100,000,  The  total 
arrivals  from  January  1st,  18.52,  to  April  1st,  1876,  at  San  Francisco, 
were  214,226,  and  the  dei)artures;  90,078  ;  and  at  Astoria,  6,786  arrivals 
and  1,158  departures. 

[The  witness  here  read  a  paper  com|>aring  the  estimates  of  arrivals  with 
the  United  States  census,  also  respecting  the  progress  made  by  mission- 
aries in  converting  the  Chinese  to  Christianity.] 

Some  |)eople  seem  to  fear  that  the  country  will  \>e  overrun  by  China- 
men.    If  immigration  was  limited,  I  l)elieve  that  all  capitalists  would 
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fear  that  the  Chinese  in  the  country   would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  labor  upon  them,  and  a  panic  would  be  the  result. 

Tlieir  habits  of  life  are  entirely  different  from  ours.  Compared  with 
the  laboring  classes,  their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  better  than  ChRmctcr. 
some  others  and  worse  than  some  others.  Their  general  reputation 
is  favoraV)le  for  their  faithful  performance  of  what  they  undertake  to  do. 
By  some  people  they  are  treated  as  other  foreigners  are,  but  by  the  labor- 
ing classes  they  are  not  so  treated.  In  their  dealings  with  men,  includ- 
ing their  honesty  and  integrity,  the  opinion  of  the  people  would  be  in 
favor  of  them. 

They  come  here  to  make  money,  but  many  of  them,  not  a  large  pei- 

■centage,  abandon  the  idea,  returning  to  China  permanently.     Some  are 

content  to  die  here.     Others  return  to  China,  and  then  come  back  again 

to  the  United  States.       If  they  were  etjual  before  the  law  and   treated  ns  if  equal  before  the 

other  immigrants  are  treated,  many  of  them  would  marry  and  settle  down  ^^  ^tUe^dowiP 

like  other  people.     A  good  deal  of  the  prejudice  against  them  is  in  conso-  like  other  people. 

quence  of  their  habits  and  dressing  in  an  outlandish  costume.    Quite  a  num- 

l»er  have  almndoned  their  dress  and   dress  like  Americans.     They  have 

intellectual  capacity  to  understand  our  constitution  and   laws.     If  they 

were  put  upon  an  equality  with  other  people,  not  more  than  one-tenth,  for 

a  lapse  of  several  years,   would   become  American  citizens.     There  is  no 

danger  of  any  immediate  gi'eat  influx   of  Chinese  to  this  state,   because  I  '*^".**y**' "' *"i"j!^ 

regard  that  supply  is  regulated  by  the  demands  of  capital  and  the  necessity  by  demand. 

of  lal)or. 

Nearlv  all  the  Chinese  women  on  the  coast  are  prostitutes.     There  are  Nearly  all  the 
/iv-  '         ui        •     X  •     xu     •    X     •  Chinese  women 

Lnmese  gamblers  m  towns  m  the  interior.  on  the  coast 

There  ii^  a  society  of  women  in  connection  with  our  associations,  engaged  prostitutes, 
in  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes.      About  100  in  the  last  year  have  been 
instructed  in  industrial  arts  :  eighteen  in  the  last  year  were  received  into 
their  home  for  fallen  women  ;  several  of  them  have  married  and  are  leading 
very   commendable,  and  it  is  believed  virtuous,  lives  with  their  husbands. 

There  are  three  denominations  in  China :  Buddhists,  Tauists,  and  the  Reliffion. 
followers  of  Confucius.  They  have  many  of  the  same  customs  ;  their  every- 
day life  is  the  same.     They  dress  in  the  same  general   way,  except  their 
priests.     I  think  that  some  priests  of  one  cla.ss  do  not  wear  the  queue ; 
the  people  in  genenil  wear  the  queue,  which  is  a  native  symbol.     If  they  The  queue  a 
cut  it  off  they  are  looked   upon  as  having  renounced   their  nationality.  '^"  ^^^  ^^"* 
Out  of  the  246  converts  to  Christianity  I  know  of  two  who  have  sacrificed 
their  <|ueues;  if  it  had  l>een  required,  I  suppose  every  one  would  have  cut 
it  off. 

The  gospel  teachings  of  Christ  and  Christian  civilization  are  superior  to 
the  Chinese  religion  and  civilization. 

An  immigration  from  New  England  would   be  already  assimilated  in  An  immigration 
part,  both  religiously  and  politically,  and  therefore  it  would  be  suj^erior  to  prJSiraWe.  ***  *" 
an  immigration  from  Afjia.     At  present  I  am  in  favor  of  unrestricted  in  favor  of  unre- 
immigration.  ^l^^^"^  immlgra- 

The  Chinese  will  assimilate  as  readily  as  some  of  the  elements  now 
undergoing  assimilation. 
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Arthur  B.  Stout,   physician,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,, 
and  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1849,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Up  to  within  the  last  six  years  I  have  resided  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Chinese — in  the  midst  of  their  quarter.     I  was  among  the  last  to  leave, 
(.'hinese  men  of  As  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  Chinese  they  are  men  of  small  stature 

small  stature  not^  ^^n^j  j^q^  niuscular,  but  the  muscle  that  they  have  is  very  virgorous.  The  are 
muscle  tllcy  iiavo  witty,  quick,  and  strong  for  their  development.  They  are  what  we  would 
is  ver>-  vitforous.  ^^jj  light-weight  men,  and  as  such  are  capable  of  great  industry  and  have 
capable  of  greait^  *  ^  capacity  for  labor  which  is  remarkable.  Their  health,  as  a  general  thing, 
industry.  among  similar  classes  in  similar  conditions,  is  better  than  that  of  the  whites, 

ter^than^iSiat  of^  because  the  frugality  of  their  lives  exposes  them  less  to  diseases  than  parties 
like  elates  of        who  are  subjected  to  various  excesses. 

the  frugality  of  Previous  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Chinese  quarter,  with  the  exception 

their  lives.  ^£  ^j^^  general  contiagration  in  1849,  and  a  small  portion  that  was  destroyed 

Very  few  tires        on  Stockton  street,  there  have  been  no  tires  of  any  consequence.     There 
inated  in  the  *"^*^   have  been  very  few  tires  that  originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 
Chinese  quarter.  During  uiy  residence  among  them  I  have  not  known  of  any  disease,  any 

Has  known  of  no  pestilence,  originating  and  spreading  there,  although  they  live  in  their 
pestilence.  (juarters  very  closely  sometimes. 

They  eat  to  live,  Thev  eat  to  live  and  thev  do  not  live  to  eat.     They  are  clean  in  their 

use  rmftli^vater?    habits,  and  they  drink  no  whiskey.      I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman 

in  my  life.     As  mechanics  or  as  workmen  they  keep  themselves  very  clean  ; 
using  a  great  deal  more  water  for  ablutions  than  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
women  are  generally  cleaner  than  the  same  kind  of  women  of  other  localities 
and  of  other  races. 
Death  rate  less  The  deatli-iute  is  greater  among  the  whites  than  among  the  Chinese, 

among  C'liinese.  ^j.  ^  epidemics,  the  small-pox  has   lieen  among  them,   as   it   has  been 

among  others,  but,  ratio  of  population  allowed,  there  has  been  less  among 
Smallpox  not  even  them  than  with  the  whites.  The  true  source  of  small-pox  is  threefold.  One 
or  Chinamen."  ^*^    source  is  from  California,   where   it  has  prevailed   to  a  very  great  extent, 

and  has  swept  northward,  going  through  San  Francisco  and  other  portions 
of  the  state.  A  small  ratio,  and  least  of  all,  has  come  from  China  ;  and 
small-pox  prevailed  to  a  very  serious  extent  long  l:>efore  any  Chinamen 
came  here.  In  the  very  early  years  I  recollect  sending  vaccine  to  Wasliing- 
ton  Ten'itory,  to  the  Indian  agent  there,  to  vaccinate  a  tribe  of  Indians 
about  being  desti'oyed  by  small-pox.  It  is  engendered  here  ;  it  arrives 
from  southern  California  :  and  last  and  least  it  has  come  with  vessels  from 
China. 
Leprosy— the  cry  The  hue  and  cry  made  about  leprosy  is  a  farce.  It  is  a  disease  of  a 
fiu?;c!  ^^^**  '*  "       P***^  ejKicli,  which  can  never  return  again,  owing  to  the  different  clianges  of 

civilization  and  of  life  that  have  occurred.  I  consider  it  a  curable  di.sease, 
and  I  have  no  -idea  of  its  contagiousness  by  quick  contagion.  If  you  were 
to  sleep  with  a  man  for  six  months  or  a  year,  be  in  close  contact,  get  the 
scurf  fi*om  the  skin  upon  you,  and  breathe  his  breath  for  a  long  time,  very 
likely  then  you  might  catch  the  leprosy  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  chronic 
diseases  which,  altliough  in  that  way  conttigious,  need  excite  no  fear ;  and 
it  is  not  neur  Jis  horrible  as  other  diseases  of  the  skin  that  we  have, 
such  as  psoi'iiisis  and  phthosis. 
Hospitals.  Their  mo<]e  of  living  l>eing  difterent,  it  makes  their  hospitals  appear 

very  different  from  ours.  They  have  no  l>eds  ;  they  lay  the  sick  on  mat« 
on  the  floor,  which  are  kept  clean.  In  some  cases  the  mat^  are  not 
changed,  and  they  are  liable  to  gross  negligence.  The  European  hospitals, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  were  just  as  much  places  of  carelessness  and  reckless 
inhumanity   as   are  theirs.     The   Chinese  have  a  system  of  m€»dicine  of 
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n,  and  professional  physicians.     They  are  but  very  little  educated 
•my  and  physiology,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  surgery.     The  Medical  know- 
dislike  surgical  operations.     They  desire  very  much  to  establish       *®* 
A  hospital  and  also  a  small-pox  hospital  for  their  own  people,  the 
the  French  and  the  Germans. 

treatment  of  their  sick   is   very    variable.     The   tenderness   of  Tenderneas  to 
lo  know  one  another  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  people.  They  ^^     ^     ^^  **' 
ive  the  utmost  care.     If  some  friends  will  pay  they  will  get  pretty 
•e,  if  not  they  will  be  very  much  neglected.     They  desire  to  take  Heard  of  sick  put 
:,heir  sick  to  the  best  of  their  ability.     I  have  never  seen   China-  but  msvSl^saw  it.*'' 
)  out  on  the  street  to  die,  but  I  have  heard  of  them. 

are  excellent  tenants.     Before  I   leased  my  property  to  the  Chi-  uood  tenants. 
.  consequence    of  the    locality,  I   could    get  only    very    inferior 

many  of  whom  would  cheat  me  out  of  my  rent,  and  others  would 
le   property,  etc.     The  present  tenants  have   paid   a   better  price 
lly.     There  has  been  no  swearing,  no  noise,  no  trouble,  no  riotous 
about  the  premises. 

qualor  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is  not  much  gieater  than  that  which  '^^^^^*k°'  °?"*'** 
ti  other  parts  of  the  city  amongst  other  people.  There  has  been  a  other  parta  of  the 
Laggeration  in  all  those  charges  against  the  Chinese,  at  the  same  *^***- 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  their  quarter  might  not  be  cleaner. 
3uld  lye  clean  if  they  were  forced  to  be  so.     The  city  authorities 
ke  to  clean  the  city  in  other  parts,   but  the  Chinese  are  left  to 
•e  of  themselves  and  clean  their  own  quarter  at  their  own  expense, 
early   in   the   morning,  when   they  are    required    to    throw    out 
,  which  is  very  foul  and  disgusting,  the  streets  are  quite  clean, 
iionally  the  Chinese  have  a  tight  or  riot  among  themselves,  and  Chinese  very  biwl- 
ht  very  fiercely  when  they  do  tight ;  but  excepting  those  cases,  which   ^ 
r  rare,  I  never  heard    any  trouble  there.     They  are  more  sinned 
than  sinning.     They  receive  a  great  deal  of  crimination,  and  yet 
bsions  of  recrimination  are  exceedingly  rare ;  not  because  they  lack 
rage,  but  because  they  are  overawed  and  prefer  pciace.     If  they  were 
naltreated,  I  think  they  would  feel  a  great  regard  for  the  American 

They  occasionally  resist,  but  they  generally  submit  to  it  and  leave, 
jeen  a  great  many  cases  of  iissaults  upon  Chinamen  committed  in 
b. 

hospital  on  Clay  street  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
[Hums  of  the  neighborhood  constantly  lx)mbarding  it  with  stones.  Hoodlums, 
police  do  their  duty  towards  the  Chinese,  not    because   they  are 
to  favor  them,  but  to  perform  their  duty  according  to  their  oath  of 

have  syphilis  the  same  as  other  races,  but  I  do  not  think  the  dis-  syphilis  not  worse- 
iny  more,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  worse,  among  the  Chinese  than  that  than"amor5?  white 
►riginates  with  other  people.     In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  disease  people, 
in  three  days. 

stated  that  there  are  4,000  Chinese  prostitutes  in  the  state ;  it  is  There  should  be 
ted  that  there  are  alwut  1,000  of  them  here.     That  number  is  too  "lore  prostitutes. 
ihere  should  1h»  more.     Prostitution  is  irrepressible :  it  is  a  neces- 
f  there  Ls  a  certain  supply  of  women  of  that  character,  the  family 
I  more  sacred  and  much  more  pure.     The  statement  about  the  dis- 
ing  propagated  among  the  boys  by  Chinese  women  is  nonvsense. 
hoodlums — the  boys — go  among  them  more  to  molest,  to  annoy,  to  Hoodlums. 

them,  than  to  use  them ;  and  when  they  use  them  they  do  not  get 

talady  than  by  going  to  other  houses. 

statement   that  the  morality    of  our  white  lx)ys    is    influenced  by  Jenforalize  white' 

boys. 
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going  among  the  Chinese  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Very  few,  anyhow,  go 
among  them  for  that  purpose.  They  can  go  farther  and  fare  better.  The 
Chinese  prostitutes  do  not  exercise  any  influence  among  the  white  virtu- 
ous people,  the  white  prostitutes  exercise  a  very  degenerating  influence 
upon  them ;  but  it  is  inevitable.  When  men  are  unable  to  be  men  of  fam- 
ilies, they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  they  must  go 
ProBtitiit«8  among  the  prostitutes.     If  there  is  a  comparison  to  be  made  at  all,  the 

<ronipare(l.  white  prostitutes  who  promenade   our   thoroughfares  in  rich  attire,  are 

more  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  our  poor  white  girls  than  the  Chinese 

prostitutes.  As  far  as  the  depravity  of  white  young  men  is  owing  to  female 

influence,  it  is  the  white  prostitute  more  than  it  is  the  Chinese  in  this  city. 

DonotKct  drunk.       Garroting,   highway    robberies,   rolling  on   drunks,  etc.,  I  have  never 

known  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  such  crimes  are  very  common.  I  have 
never  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  ;  they  drink  some  whiskey,  but  moderately. 
Their  dissipation  is  rather  in  opium  ;  but  the  cases  in  which  they  become 
maniacal  from  the  use  of  it  and  lose  their  health  are  less  frequent. 

I  read  Dr.  Meares'  statement,  and  while  I  consider  him  a  man  of  veracity 
and  probity  to  the  highest  degree,  yet  I  think  he  has  exaggerated  his  dislike 
to  the  Chinese. 

This  agitation  of  the  Chinese  question  injures  me  very  much. 
<'ubic-air  law.  The  c\ibic-air  law  has  been  misconstrued,  and  applied  simply  and  entirely 

to  molest  and  drive  out  the  Chinese  ;  but  if  applied  to  all  classes,  nearly 
every  block  in  the  city  would  be  found  defective.     The  law  is  violated  by 
whites  as  well  as  Chinese.     There  mav  be  an  occasional  case  where  it  is 
enforced  against  the  whites. 
l*roHtitution.  Referring  again  to  Chine.se  prostitution  1  think  they  should  be  allowed 

to  come  with  the  same  facility  that  any  other  immigrants  come,  and  I 
think  that  if  20,000  reputable  Chinese  females,  virtuous  women,  could 
be  brought  into  this  city,  and  accepted  into  the  family — the  human 
family — it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  The  municipality  should  use 
legitimate  means  and  proper  sumptuary  laws  to  guard  the  morality  of  the 
Kxpulfiion  would  city  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  expulsion  of  these  women  would 
do  no  good.  (|q  ^od.     I  believe  in  limiting  that  as  in  limiting  every  other  misfortune 

of  the  human  family  to  the  smallest  amount. 
Would  not  assini-       The  Chinese  cannot  directly  assimilate  with  our  people.     No  two  races 
ilate  well.  have  been  known  to  assimilate  well.     The  black  and  the  white  assimilate, 

and  the  (|uadroon  and  the  octoroon  become  quite  a  different  people.    There 

have  l>een  intermarriages  already  in  this  city.     I  think  if   a  first-class 

intennarriaKc.        Chinese  woman  and  a  first-class  white  man  would  marry,  it  would  be  a 

very  much  better  cross  than  the  white  man  on  the  negro  or  the  white 

man  on  the  Indian. 

Opposition  ariHCH         The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  arises  from  a  misconceived  view  of  the 

tenwance^tSinb?-*  comj)etition  of  the  Chinese  against  the  other  class — the  laboring  classes. 

ned.  It  is  jealousy  and  ignorance  combined.     The  more  intelligent  and  the 

more  highly  cultivated  class  of  our  population  is  that  which  most  strongly 
advocates  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  that  class  which  constitutes  the  house- 
keeping— the  family  of  our  city. 
A8  8ervant«  a«  A  very  considerable  number  of  Chinese  are  employed  as  servants  in  this 

otheii.^"^"^*^*^  ***     city.     I  think  the  same  degree  of  trust  is  reposed  in  them  that  is  accorded 

to  the  servants  of  other  races,  black  or  white. 

On  l>eing  i*ecalled  the  witness  was  cross-examined  in  regard  to  his 
modified  views  of  the  question. 

The  Chinese  can  buy  property,  why  not  naturalize  them  ?  The  tkhU 
wave  of  bad  immigration  is  just  as  strong  from  Europe  and  other  countries 
as  from  Asia. 
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The  Chinese  race  go  to  the  two  extremes.     You  can  get  the  highest  ^^  .^^^  »oo^ 
enlightenment,  according  to  their  system  of  education  and  religion,  and  (^hinHmen. 
you  can  get  the  most  degraded.     China  has  not  turned  out  bigger  repro- 
bates than  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  the  United  States,  but 
rather  more  of  them. 

Americans  or  Europeans  of  respectability  cannot  live  in  California  as  Whitce  could  not 
the  Chinese  tenants  are  living,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should,  [enante.®  Chinese 
rhey  can  sleep  in  the  same  places  but  not  according  to  civilization,  decency, 
Mid  morality. 

The  Chinese  do  not  conflict  with  the  industries  of  the  other  lal>oring  Do  not  interfere 
classes  ;  thev  are  entirely  different.  ""'^^  ^***^  ***»''• 


iiV^lLLiAM  M.  Dye,  insurance  solicitor,  sworn  and  examined  :  DYE. 

The  profit  has  lieen  so  greiit  to  insurers  of  Chinese  property  that  a 
premium  is  offered  for  that  particular  insurance  over  that  of  white  people, 
rhere  are  less  losses  ;  there  may  not  l)e  fewer,  but   they  are  smaller  in  Ijcss  louses  from 
imount  generally.     There  are  less  tires  in  the  Chinese  quarter  than  in  Less  fl^s!^     ^^ 
)ther  parts  of  the  city,  taking  the  same  proportion  of  houses.     For  sixteen 
rears  there  lias  not  been  a  single  building  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Chi- 
lese  quarter.  There  have  been  two  or  three  shanties  that  have  been  utterly 
lestroyed  ;  but  they  were  of  no  great  value  at  all — probably  not  more  than 
'rom  8200  to  ^500  a  piece.     The  comj^ny  I  represent,  the  Liverpool,  Lon- 
lon  and  Glol>e,  has  j)aid  ^60,000,000  of  losses  in  the  United  States.       My 
?niployer  says  that    he  would  prefer  to  settle    a    loss  with  the  Chinese 
-cither  than  with  white  people  ;  that  they  were  more  reasonable  in  case  of 
ire  and  jmrtial  loss.  The  State  Investment,  a  local  company,  take  Chinese  Chinese  more 
policies  and  pay  a  larger  premium   than  other  companies  to  get  that  in-  ofX*"  and  imr^*i 
;u ranee.     Some  companies    pay  a    broker  who  brings  business  live    per  loss, 
•ent.  ;  some  will  pay  ten  per  cent.  ;  some  will  pay  liftmen  per  cent.     The 
■^tate  Investment  pays  fifteen  pei-  cent.  There  are  two  or  three  companies 
hat  have  discontinued  taking  insurance  on  Chinese  property. 

The  establishment  of  Chinese  wash-houses  all  over  the  city  has  had  the 
'ffect  of  raising  the  insui*ance.  There  are  American  laundries  in  the  Uiundrics. 
Lliinese  quarter,  and  some  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Were  it  not  for  the 
^'hinese  wash-houses  the  washing  would  be  done  by  women  in  families 
nore  largely  than  it  is  done.  Their  esttvblishment  has  very  likely  absorb- 
•fl  the  business.     White  people  mostly  patronize  these  laundries. 

The  premium  is  the    same    on  property  occupied  by  white  people  as  it   Premiiims  the 
s  on    property  occupied  by  Chinese.     There  is  not  one  cent  difference.  *""®* 
rhe  same  with  personal  property. 

The  Chinese  pay  for  tire  insurance,  probably,  not  less  than  $5,000  to 
!6,000  a*  month  ;  for  marine  insurance,  they  pay  not  less  than  from  $6,000 
o  .^7,000  a  month. 


'nARLEs  Crocker,  engaged  in  building  railroads,  sworn  and  examined  :       CROCKER. 

The  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  commenced  with  white  labor,  Constmction  « 
nd  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  we  found  we  could  not  get  suffi-  Pao[ik"^ 
ient  labor  to  progress  with  the  road  as  fast  as  was  necessary,  and  we  were 
riven  to  the  expediency  of  trying  Chinese  lalx>r.     There  was  a  prejudice 
nd   a  disposition  not  to  employ   them.     We-  advertised  thoroughly  for 
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Failinar  to  gret 
more  than  800 
white  men  tried 
the  Chinese  and 
found  they 
worked  well. 


Chinese  equal  to 
the  heaviest 
work  ;  reliable. 


Without  their 
labor  industries 
would  be  thrown 
back. 

Has  an  elevating 
influence  on 
white  labor. 


Perfectly  sober. 

Had  seen  thcni 
under  the  influ- 
ence of  opium. 


One  strike  among 
(Chinese. 


A  fa.-tious  cry 
against  Chinese. 


white  labor,  and  offered  large  prices,  but  failed  to  get  more  than  800  meu. 
We  tried  the  Chinese,  and  we  found  that  they  worked  well  ;  and 
as  our  forces  spread  out,  and  we  began  to  occupy  more  ground 
and  felt  more  in  a  hurry,  we  put  them  into  the  softer  cuts,  and 
finally  into  the  rock  cuts.  Wherever  we  put  them  we  found  them 
good,  and  they  worked  themselves  into  our  favor  to  such  an  extent, 
that  if  we  found  we  were  in  a  hurry  for  a  job  it  was  better  to  put  Chinese 
on  at  once.  Previous  to  that  we  had  always  put  on  white  men ;  and  to- 
day if  I  had  a  big  job  of  work  that  I  wanted  to  get  through  with  quickly, 
and  had  a  limited  time  to  do  it  in,  I  should  take  Chinese  labor  to  do  it 
with,  because  of  its  greater  reliability  and  steadiness,  and  their  aptitude  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Their  powers  of  endurance  are  equal  to  the  l>e.st 
white  men.  This  was  tested  in  a  tunnel  of  the  hardest  granite,  where  they 
worked  on  one  side  and  Cornish  miners  on  the  other.  The  Chinese  cut 
more  rock  in  a  week  than  the  Cornish  miners.  In  using  the  hammer  and 
the  drill  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  best  Cornish  miners  in  that 
work.     They  are  very  trusty  and  intelligent  and  live  up  to  their  contracts. 

The  presence  of  Chinese  as  laborers  among  us  goes  very  far  toward  the 
material  interest  of  the  country ;  without  their  labor  we  would  be  thrown 
back  in  all  branches  of  industry.     I  believe  that  the  effect  of  Chine.se  lalwr 
upon  white  labor  has  an  elevating  instead  of  a  degrading  tendency.      When 
we  began  employing  Chinese  labor,  instead  of  our  white  force  decreasing 
it  increased  from  800  to  2,500  and  3,000,  and  instead  of  these  white  men 
being  engaged  shovelling  dirt,  or  with  a  pick  and  shovel,  they  were  team 
sters,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  men  in  an  elevated  grade  of   labor,  receiv- 
ing wages  far  above  what  they  would  have  done  if  we  had  had   the  .sanie 
number  throwing  up  the  dirt  and  digging  the  rock.     I  know  of  several 
who  used  to  be  foremen  and  who  never  expected  to  be  anything  but  shov- 
ellers of  dirt,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  who  are  now  respect- 
able farmers,  owning  farms.     They  got  a  start  by  controlling  Chinese  labor. 

The  Chinese  that  we  employed  were  all  temperate.  Out  of  the  10,000 
on  the  work  I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman,  I  have  seen  them 
under  the  effect  of  opium  by  going  into  their  rooms  where  they  smoke 
opium. 

They  are  peaceful  in  their  habits  while  at  work  in  gangs.  In  one  or 
two  instances  I  have  known  of  fights  among  them — clannish  fights.  We 
had  one  strike  with  the  Chinese — a  strike  for  higher  wages  ;  but  I  think 
they  were  incited  to  this  by  emissaries  from  the  other  side,  who  wished  to 
keep  us  in  the  mountains  while  they  were  building  the  road  over  the 
plains.  The  strike  lasted  one  week,  and  they  all  returned  j>eaceably  to 
work. 

There  is  labor  for  all,  and  there  is  no  conHiot  between  the  interest  of 
the  white  and  the  Chinese  laborer.  If  the  white  laliorer  understood  and 
realized  his  true  interest  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the  present  proportion 
of  Chinese  labor  in  this  state.  There  might  be  an  increase  of  the  immi- 
gration to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  injurious,  but  the  present 
equilibrium  is  not  too  much.  One  in  ten  of  the  entire  population  is  about 
the  number.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  itself  if  they 
are  left  alone.  I  recognize  a  Chinaman  as  more  than  an  ordinarily  intel- 
ligent man,  and  they  will  not  come  here  unless  they  can  get  profitable 
employment. 

I  believe  if  this  question  was  argued  calmly  and  deliberately  before  the 
l^eople,  without  any  of  chis  hue  and  cry,  eight-tenths  of  the  j>eople  would 
vote  for  the  amount  of  Chinese  labor  there  is  here  now,  and  against  this 
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anti-Chinese  sentiment.  I  have  heard  farmers  and  fruit-raisers,  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics,  express  the  opinion  that  Chinese  immigration 
was  an  advantage.  It  has  not  the  same  tendency  to  degrade  free  white  t^hinese  labor  not 
labor  as  that  of  negro  slavery  in  the  south — because  it  is  not  servile  labor,  servile  labor. 
You  cannot  control  a  Chinaman  except  you  pay  him  for  it.  You  cannot 
make  any  contract  with  him,  or  his  friend,  or  supposed  master,  and  get 
his  labor  unless  you  pay  for  it.  I  made  a  contract  with  a  merchant  here, 
for  Chinamen,  Koopmanschap,  who  brought  me  500 ;  I  never  made  any 
contract  with  the  Six  Companies.  We  have  Always  procured  our  China- 
men through  the  house  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.  here — Americans.  They 
gathered  them  one  at  a  time,  two,  three,  four  of  them  in  a  place,  and  got 
them  together  to  make  what  is  called  a  gang.  Each  gang  is  numbered 
and  has  a  bookkeeper  to  keep  the  account  among  themselves.  We 
have  a  foreman,  and  he  keeps  the  account  with  the  gang  and  credits 
them.  When  pay-day  comes  the  head  wan  of  the  gang  is  paid  for  all  their 
labor,  and  then  they  divide  it  among  themselves. 

The  Chinamen  who  are  here  are  not  as  of  nuich  advantage  to  the  .state, 
as  the  same  number  of  immigrants  from  the  state  of  New  York  and  New 
Elngland  would  be  ;  but  their  presence  here  does  not  prevent  the  New 
Elnglander  from  coming,  nor  has  it  done  so.  On  the  conti-ary,  if  a  New 
Englander  comes  here,  he  can  use  the  Chinaman  very  much  in  opening  a 
farm,  and  cultivating  it  after  he  gets  it  open.  I  do  not  l)elieve  there  is  a 
slave  among  them  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Spanish  system  of  peonage  l^i-efcrs  nhit© 
prevails  among  the  Chinese  here.  I  also  believe  that  white  population  is  j^jfood^ubstltute. 
better  for  the  country  than  Chinese.  Chinese  labor  is  not  better  than 
white  labor,  but  it  is  a  mighty  good  substitute.  The  poor  white  man 
was  degraded  by  negro  slavei-y,  because  it  was  servile  labor  ;  but  now  that 
the  negro  is  free  and  can  earn  his  money,  the  next  generation  or  two  will 
not  feel  ashamed  to  lalK>r  alongside  of  him.  I  have  given  some  money  to 
the  missionaries  here.  I  am  a  common  earner,  and  would  rather  have 
white  men  than  Chinamen  for  travellers.  If  there  were  no  Chinese  going 
between  here  and  Hong  Kong  our  steamship  line  could  be  run  with 
profit. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  admit  Chinamen  to  citizen- 
ship, nor  is  the  presence  of  a  large  non-voting  male  class  desirable.  I  Should  not  vote. 
l)elieve  in  an  educational  standard  for  voting.  If  a  Chinaman  has  lived 
in  our  country  long  enough  to  become  educated  in  our  language  and  to 
understand  our  institutions,  he  will  make  just  Jis  good  a  voter  as  myself ; 
and  I  would  let  him  vote.  But  I  do  not  l)elieve  they  are  going  to  remain 
here  long  enough  to  become  good  citizens,  and  I  would  not  admit  them  to 
citizenship.  They  have  no  particular  care  about  our  political  institutions. 
They  are  harmless  and  indifferent  ;  and  they  would  not  aftect  our  polities, 
nor  affect  our  morals,  nor  affect  our  status  in  any  way. 

A  white  laborer  can  afford  to  labor  alongside  of  a  Chinaman  when  they 
are  both  paid  for  their  labor.  There  is  an  objection  with  them  to  do  so, 
but  I  think  the  feeling  of  prejudice  is  fast  wearing  out.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  an  even  number  of  Chinamen  with  the  whites  here. 

We  paid  the  Chinamen  $35  a  month;  lK)arding  themselves  ;  their  pur-  ^„ni]^rt  hinwelf" 
chases  at  the  store  would  average  $9  a  month.     A  white  man  can  support  on  Chinamen's 
himself  on  the  same  wages.     At  the  present  price  of  provisions,  clothing,  ^^***^*^'*' 
etc.,  a  white  laboring  man  with  a  family  would  have  to  live  very   plain 
and  simple  on  a  dollar  a  day.     The  actual  wants  of  a  man  are  very  few, 
and  a  dollar  a  day  will   buy  a  good  deal  of  common  and  ordinary   pro- 
visions— good  meat  and  good  flour.     I  believe  that  the  white  man  is  bet- 
ter than  a  Chinaman.     I  believe  that  when  the  brain   of  the   white  man 
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Believes  that  the 
white  man  has  got 
more  brain  than 
the  Chinaman. 

Number  of  China- 
men in  proportion 
to  whites  less  than 
in  1800. 


(Hass-prejudice. 


rubs  against  the  braiii  of  the  colored  man  the  white  man  will  come  out 
ahead  all  the  time.  When  the  white  man  comes  in  contact  with  Chinese 
labor  he  is  impelled  to  greater  exertion,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  man. 
I  believe  that  the  white  man  has  got  more  brain  than  the  Chinaman,  and 
when  he  is  driven  out  of  a  lower  class  of  labor  he  will  aspire  to  a  better. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  people 
here  is  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  less  than  in  1860. 

1  think  the  white  population  of  the  state  in  1 860  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  600,000. 

The  white  immigrant  is  worth  more  to  the  country  than  any  other 
because  he  can  become  a  member  of  our  institutions  and  be  a  white  man 
among  white  men  ;  but  I  would  have  Chinese  grow  apace  with  our  immi- 
gration. If  we  had  12,000,000  of  white  men,  1,000,000  Chinamen  would 
not  come  amiss  to  do  our  laboring  work,  and  the  state  would  be  more 
prosperous  for  their  presence, 

A  homogeneous  population  is  better  than  a  heterogeneous  population. 

There  is  great  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  in  this  state,  which  works 
to  their  injury,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  justify  this 
oppression.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  it  recently  as^here  was  about 
six  months  ago ;  the  excitement  that  was  fanning  into  a  flame  has  died 
away.  There  is  a  class  of  lawless  people  in  the  community  who,  when 
there  is  an  exciting  cause,  do  these  things,  which  they  would  not  do  if 
they  were  not  excited  by  class-prejudice. 


CLARKE. 


Henry  K.  W.  Clarke,  lawyer  by  profession,  Engaged  in  farming,  luid  h 
resident  in  California  since  1849,  sworn  and  examined  : 


The  rol€M  they  fill. 


High  character  of 
Chinese  laborers. 


Chinese  paid  as 
hUgh  as  whites. 


Their  object  in 
coming. 


Chinamen  are  generally  employed  as  cooks  in  farmers'  families  and 
hotels  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  farm  ;  and  to  a  very  great  extent  they 
occupy  the  places  of  domestics  outside  of  large  cities  and  towns.  You 
will  very  rarely  find  an  American-born  woman  occupying  those  places. 
They  are  employed  also  in  various  manufactories,  on  railroads,  in  dyking, 
and  in  fruit  raising,  I  sometimes  see  them,  but  not  often,  employed  as 
plowmen. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  remarkably  good — ^free 
from  what  we  call  public  vices.  They  are  a  remarkably  temperate 
people,  and  the  most  quiet  and  docile  people  I  ever  saw.  The  Chinese 
and  the  Portuguese  are  the  two  most  industrious  classes  we  have  in 
California  ;  and  their  industry  is  accompanied  with  great  economy.  For 
faithfulness  they  compare  well  with  other  laborers. 

In  regard  to  their  services  I  find  that  we  pay  Chinamen  as  high  wHf^ 
as  we  do  white  people  for  the  same  work.  Cooks  are  paid  as  high  as 
$40  a  month.  Women  would  be  preferred,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure women  to  go  into  the  country  to  do  that  work.  It  is  very  difficult, 
even  in  cities,  to  procure  white  girls  as  maids  of  all  work  for  a  small 
family.  Chinamen  will  perform  all  the  duties  about  a  house,  all  the 
work  of  a  small  family. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  coolie  labor,  and  from  obser- 
vation I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  They  come  here  as  others 
do,  to  get  money,  with  the  intention  of  returning ;  many  would  remain 
and  become  permanent  citizens  if  there  was  any  encouragement  given 
them. 
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I  know  of  a  boy  who  learned  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  ^jj.  Americanized 
He  was  tirst  employed  in  a  stable,  ani  having  by  nature  some  gift  with 
the  pencil  he  became  quite  expert  as  an  artist  and  painter.     He  assumed 
American  clothes  and  lived  in  San  Diego  for  many  years.     I  think  he  is 
as  well  informed  as  any  laboring  man  I  know  of  in  that  community,  and 
as  much  attached  to  American  institutions.     He  is  treated  well,  and  the 
people  there  all  speak  well  of  him.     Changing  his  habits,  etc.,  has  had  a  Appiication  for 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.     In  1866  he  wanted  me  to  make  an  application  ^'**i'^®"8*»*P- 
for  him  to  become  a  citizen.    I  did  so.    The  court  said  his  impressions- 
were  that  Mongolians  could  not  be  citizens.    The  court  did  not  receive 
his  declaration,  but  took   the  matter  under  advisement,   and  it  finally 
dropped.     He  would  have  made  as  good  a  citizen  as  any  we  have. 

Their  treatment  here  by  certain  classes,  generally  a  low  class,  has  been  Their  treatment. 
very  brutal.     By  the  vast  majority   of  people  I  think  they  have  been 
treated  very  well. 

Working  up  old  diggings  is  very  heavy  labor.     My  experience  is  that 
a  Chinaman  will  do  any  work  that  you  will  pay  him  for  doing.     They  are 
not   large-boned   or   large-muscled    people,    but   exceedingly  active  and  Not  larKe-boned 
patient  to  toil.     Blasting  in  tunnels,  building  levees  in  the  tule-lands,  but*patTen?to  toi. 
and  work  of  that  kind,  is  done  by  Chinamen. 

Their  notions  are  very  elevated  in  regard  to  their  contracts  ;  you  can  Can  be  relied  on 
rely  upon  them.     I  have  never  had  any  litigation   with   a  Chinaman  ;  tra^.      ^^  ^^^ 
there  have  been  suits  between  Chinamen  and  white  people.     For  truth- 
fulness they  compare  favorably  with    other   people  in  the   same   class 
of  life. 

We  have  laws  against  perjury,   but  they  are   very  i-arely  enforced.  Perjury. 
Perjury  is  very  common  in  the  courts,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
class.     Class  with  class  the  Chinese  compare  very  well  with  the  whites 
in  this  respect. 

I  have  always  supposed  that  their  employment  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  Kmployment  of 
white   labor.     I    consider    the    Chinaman    in    farming    a    labor-saving  niisc^wjme  labor, 
machine. 


San  Francisco,  November  loth,  1876. 
Henry  K.  W.  Clarke's  examination  continued  :  CLARKE. 

Limiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  by  legislation  would  be  a  violation  Treaty, 
of  the  treaty   with  China.      It  would  be   very   bad  political  economy,  i^iid  policy  to 
Immigrants  coming  from  an  English  port,  in  an  English  ship,  the  question  o"ci,/^"e^^^*"" 
would  be  l^etween  England  and  our  Government. 

The  Chinese  are  different  to  us  in  their  habits.     They  dress  differently,   A  separate,  dis- 
associate differently,   their  treatment  of  women  is  different.     The  man-  aUng  ^eople,^n1y 
ner  in  which  they  live  is  different.     Very  little  is  known    about    what  J>«<'a"8eoi'acti- 
their    feeling    is    toward    republican    institutions.     The  opinion  among  stances. 
the    masses    is    that    they    are     an     inferior     race.       From    the    mo- 
ment the  Chinese  land   here  until    they  lay  down  their  bones  or  leave 
this  shore  there  is  a  constant  opposition,  a  constant  building  up  of  a 
Chinese  wall  between  them  and  the  American  people,  which  has  the  effect 
of  making  them  a  separate  colony  or  community  in  our  midst.     As  they 
talk  Chinese  and  do  not  talk  English,  they  naturally  associate  together. 
I   think   the  Chinese  would  associate  just  as  well   with  the  American 
people  as  Germans  and  Irishmen  if  they  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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NothiiiK  to 
prevent  Chinese 
mixing. 

I^abor  not  semi- 
servile. 

Heterogeneity 
usefnl  to  a  people. 

Opposition  to 
Cninese  the  child 
of  ignorance. 
Usea  by  politi- 
cians. 


Outrages. 


The  prevailing 
opinion  among 
politicians  that 
the  Chinese  use- 
ful. They  join 
agitation  merely 
for  political  pur- 
poses. 


Chinese  men  and  American  women  do  not  assimilate  ;  they  cannot  by 
reason  of  the  difficulties  that  we  raise,  not  by  reason  of  difficulties  that 
exist  in  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  nature,  disposition  or  habits,  that 
would  prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  course  of  time  from  assimilating  in 
customs  and  habits  with  the  Americans.  I  do  not  think  their  labor  is 
semi-servile. 

My  opinion  is  that  a  heterogeneous  population  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  a  homogeneous  population.     A  people  will  improve  better. 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  originates  through  ignorance.  That  is  the 
true  source.  People  of  more  intelligence,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  degree  of  ignorance,  use  it  for  political  purposes.  The  prejudice 
against  the  Irishman  coming  to  this  country  was  just  as  strong  as  it  Is 
now  against  the  Chinese.  But  this  prejudice  disappears ;  the  people 
become  enlightened. 

Judge  Campbell  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  this  question — the  benefit 
of  Chinese  labor — as  well  as  several  of  my  neighbors  who  do  not  employ 
Chinamen.  1  cannot  say  that  the  daily  press  of  San  Francisco  are  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  I  am.  Every  paper  panders  to  it* 
class. 

On  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  I  am  satisfied  to  liave  it  go  on 
record  that  those  who  differ  with  me  are  ignorant.  On  some  subjects 
they  may  l>e  very  intelligent  but  on  this  subject  they  are  ignorant. 

To  a  very  large  extent  what  we  call  the  non-producing  class  is  opposed 
to  the  Chinese. 

I  know  there  was  a  very  great  outrage  committed  upon  the  Chinese  at 
Antioch  about  a  year  ago,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances. 

The  resolutions  of  political  parties  I  regard  as  rather  a  race  or  struggle 
for  a  particular  vote.  In  conversation  with  Judge  Glascock,  referring  to 
the  passing  of  resolutions  at  a  democratic  meeting  against  the  Chinese, 
he  said  :  "  O,  well,  we  do  this  simply  as  politicians ;  but  as  a  citizen  of 
California  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  you  are."  My 
experience  satisfies  me  that  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
politicians. 


BABCOCK.        William  F.  Babcock,  a  resident  since  1852,  sworn  and  examined   : 

The  evidence  given  by  this  witness  is  the  same  as  given  ]>efore  the 
Canadian  Commission. 

[See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  13.] 


EVANS.  Wkst  Evans,  dealer  in  railroad  ties,  etc.,  and  a  resident  in  the  countr}' 

for  twenty-five  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Chinese  better  for       In  the  manufacture  of  railroad  ties  I  have  used  white  labor  ;     in  build 
roads^"*^  "^*^  *^8  railroads  I  use  mostly  Chinese.     The  latter  give  us  better  satisfaction 

generally.     I  have  had  probably  400  or  500  white  men  employed  in  my 

busiest  time.     A  year  or  two  ago  I  advertised  for  100  white  men.     I  sent 

White  men  apt  to  more  than  100  up  to  the  work,    but   when   they   got  there  not  more  than 

from  twenty  to  thirty  would  work.     They  thought  it  was  too  hard. 

There  was  a  threatened  conflict  in  Mendocino  between  the  white  labor- 
ers and  Chinese  ;  it  came  from  the  Irish  side,  who  ordered  my  superin- 
tendent to  discharge  all  the  Chinamen. 
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I  want  men  now  and  cannot  get  them.  In  building  the  road  we  start- 
ed the  men  in  on  $40  a  month  and  board  ;  if  a  man  was  worth  more  we 
paid  it  to  him.  To  some  of  them,  bridge-building,  we  paid  as  high  as 
$110  a  month  and  boarded  them. 

At  stated  times,  during  political   compaigns,  the  men  get  troublesome  witness  has  had 
and  dissatisfied.     I  never  had  any  trouble  between  white  men  and  China-  tween^wlfi^and 
men,  except  with  the  Catholic  Irish.  The  Protestant  Irish  and  men  of  other  Chinese  except  in 
nationalities  never   meddle  with    them.     The  opposition   to  the  Chinese  cJftholic  Irish, 
comes  through  politicians  and  this  class  I  speak  of.     I  never  heard  any 
business  men  opposed  to  Chinamen. 

The  Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  state,     I   have  done  work  that  Chinese  a  benefit 
I  could  not  have  done  without  them.     If  white  men  had  been  here  and 
had  worked  I  could   have  done  it  ;  I  tried  to  get  white  men  to  do  this 
work  and  failed.     It  is  quite  likely  that  a  great  many  white  laboring  men 
came  here  last  year  and  year  before  and  went  back  east,  but  they  went 
back  because  they  did  not  want  to  work.     White  men  are  not  generally  some  white  men 
loafers,  but  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  white  population  here  who  ^oJ^.*^^^  ^^*^*^ 
choose  their  work.     Labor  is    classified.     There  is  labor  here  for  every  I^bor  is  classiiiod. 
man  in  the  state  if  he  will  work. 


James  H.  Strobridge,   engaged  in  railroad  building,  and  a   resident  in  STROBRIDGE. 
the  state  for  twenty-seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

1  was  superintendent  of  construction  on  the  Central  Pacific,  which  was  Could  not  jjet 
started  with  white  labor.     We  wanted  several  thousand  men,  but  were  ^}j|{|  labor  em^'^^ 
never  able  to  get  more  than  700  or  800  white  men.     We  finally  resorted  ployed  in  consc- 
to  Chinamen,  at  one  time  working  fully  10,000  of  them.     The  white  labor  pufylSg  Chin^esc. 
was  increased  to  2,000  to  2,500,  who  were  made  foremen,  teamsters  and 
hostlers. 

The  Chinamen  were  good  laborers,  and  as  reliable  and  honest  as  other  Chincee  reliable, 
people — much  more  reliable  ;  they  would    not  get  drunk  and  go  away  as 
white  men  do.     They  were  furnished  to  us  by  different  companies,  some- 
times   Chinamen,   sometimes    white  men.     Latterly,  Sisson,   Wallace  &  Furnished  by- 
Co.  furnished  pretty  much  all  the  Chinamen  we  worked.  tompamoH. 

Some    Chinamen  we  employed  were  unreliable.     White  mechanics  are  Some  Chinamen 
almost  always  steady  men  ;  the    teamsters  and    hostlers,    as  a  rule,  were  ^i"^*^^**^^^*^- 
not  steady  ;  and  the  white  men  working  in  the  pits  were  generally  un- 
ifteady.     Our  foremen  were  very  unsteady  ;  eight-tenths  of  the  foremen 
were  taken  from  the  pits,  from  shovellers  and  from  drillers.     The  class  of  The  class  of  men 
men  who  go  upon  public  works  are  rather  unsteady  men. .    It  is  about  the  wo?k8^are  rather 
same  thing  on  railways  building  in  New  England,  only  that  the  workmen  unsteady  men. 
are  a  little  more  riotous  there  than  here. 

The  Chinese  at  work  were  not  more  docile  than  white  men  ;  the  trouble  Seven-tenths  of 
with  the  latter  comes  in  when  they  are  paid  and  they  get  drunk.     Seven-  drunk  and  b^tor- 
tenths  of  the  white  labor   employed,   except  mechanics,   got   drunk   and  ous  after  being 
boisterous  after  being  paid.     It  was  the  rule  in  other  states  as  well,  where 
railroads  were  being  constructed.     With    white  men  we  had  no  difiiculty 
in  getting  them  to   go  on  any    work,    rock-cutting   or  anything  else,  but 
with  Chinajnen  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  go  on  some  difliculty  in 
rock,  and  to  do  much  hard  work,  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  Sf,  on*Eeav>"work. 
The  Chinese  are  cheaper.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  as  laborers  in  every  Witness  not^ 

*  ''    wiioliv  satisiled 

respect.     We  get  along  with  them  with  very  little  difficulty.     If  they  had  with  them  as 
done  a  great  deal    more    work    than    they    did    I  would  have  been  better  '*^^"''*^"*- 
satisfied. 
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nifflcultto control  Xn  large  bodies  Chinamen  would  be  preferable  ;  it  is  difficult  to  controF 
w^tes  when  paid,  large  bodies  of  white  men  after  pay-day.  They  go  on  a  spree.  Indepen- 
They  g:o  on  sprees,  ^ent  of  that  I  would  prefer  them.     There  is  not  much  difference  between 

the  amount  of  work  of   a  gang  of  white  laborers  and  a  gang  of  Chinese, 

when  they  are  well  handled. 


PECK. 


Charles  S.  Peck,  drayman,  and  a  resident  for  eighteen  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


General  opinion 
that  the  Chinese 
have  been  bene- 
ficial, that  what 
is  here  is  well 
enough  ;  but  that 
there  should  be 
some  restriction 
in  the  future. 


Iksneflcial  to  have 
the  Chinese 
population  in- 
crease in  a  certain 
ratio  with  the 
whit«. 


Drayiug  and 
Chinese  labor. 


Nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  owning 
real  estate. 


Our  business  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Chinese,  perhaps  to  the 
amount  of  ^25,000  a  year.  Including  the  custom  house  draymen  the 
Chinese  perhaps  pay  $75,000  a  year.  In  dealing  with  them  we  have  found 
them  strictly  honest.  The  general  opinion  among  those  of  my  acquaintance 
seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  have  been  beneficial  to  the  state,  and  that 
what  is  here  is  well  enough  ;  but  they  think  there  should  be  some  measures 
taken  perhaps  to  limit  the  inmiigration  in  the  future.  Some  think  so  and 
some  do  not  ;  some  think  that  it  will  be  according  to  supply  and  demand. 
There  are  about  3,000  draymen  in  the  city,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  this 
number  I  have  conversed  with  and  with  whose  ideas  I  am  familiar. 

If  the  Chinese  population  should  increase  in  a  certain  ratio  with  the 
white  population  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  state  and  country.  With  a 
population  of  1,200,000  I  think  we  could  endure  another  50,000  Chinese, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  ratio  at  about  that  figure 
as  to  the  labor  of  the  state.  There  is  a  certain  class — the  laboring  class — 
which  is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration. 

If  the  draying  was  mono|K>lized  by  the  Chinese  I  presume  those  engaged 
in  the  business  would  find  something  else  to  do.  I  think  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  doing  the  draying  business  are  of  opinion  that  we  can 
stand  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  here.  The  draymen  have  a 
union  and  I  have  heard  individual  members  express  themselves,  but  not- 
in  general  discussion.  I  have  also  heard  others  express  the  opposite 
opinion,  and  a  few  that  they  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  thev  may 
acquire  and  the  number  of  colonies  they  may  create.  I  think  there  are 
but  few  Chinese  who  would  venture  in  that  class  of  enterprise,  and  1  do 
not  think  the  state  would  be  overrun  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  getting  possession  of  the  soil  of  the  state,  as  long  as  we 
do  not  restrict  them  in  any  way.  Everything  considered,  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  a  reasonp,ble  restriction  in  the  number  allowed  to  come. 


CAMPBELL 


Alexandkr    Campbell,    lawyer,  at  one  time  judge,  and   a    resident  of 
twenty  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Chinese  iiuniigni-       The  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  time  has  been  a  l>enefit  to 

the  whole  state,  and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at   the  present  time  in 
limiting  or  restricting  this  immigration.      I   l)elieve   it  will   ))e  regulated 
by  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Chinese  iinnii-  I  value  Chinamen  very  highly  as  laborers  and  as  house-servants.     I 

§[!rcr*v*crv"niueli  ^^P^**^^  ^^^^  same  confidence  in  them  as  I  do  in  any  others.  I  do  not  think 
from  other  ininii-  the  Chinese  immigrants  differ  much  from  any  other  class  of  immigrants 
mnk fnlife.*^ ^ '"*'  ^^  ^^^  same  character  and  stiinding  as  themselves — in  the  .same  vocations. 
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following  the  same  line  of  life.     The  merchants,  from   what  I  hear,  as  a 
class,  are  a  very  high-toned  mercantile  people.     I  prefer  Chinese  servants  prefers  ciuneae 
to  any  others.     They  are  more  quiet,  they  are  more  systematic,  they  are  »®''^'»"<»- 
very  cleanly,  and  very  intelligent ;  and  when  there  was  a  press  of  matter, 
such  as  another  servant  leaving,  or  sickness  in  the  house,  when  extra  work 
was  required  to  be  done,  I  have  found  them  very  ready  to  take  their  share  Son  todtstrust" 
of  that  extra  work  ;  and  so  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  I  have  white  men  in  his 
never  had  occasion  to  distrust  any  of  those  who  have  been  in  my  employ.  ®"^**  ^^ ' 
They  have  free  access  to  pretty  much  everything.     I  have  never  had  the  gp^s  "o^  think 
least  reason  ever  to  suspect  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  any  other  tends  to  prcv^ent 
person  than  themselves.     I  contract  with  each  one  individually.     I  do  JJiiU^'^S)  th'e  ^^ 
not  think  their  presence  here  tends  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  whitea  state.   The  build- 
to  the  state.     The  building  of  railroads  and  other  works  performed  by  thrown  open  le^e 

Chinese  labor  has  thrown  open  lar&:e  portions  of  the  country  for  settle-  portions  of  coun- 

...^.       f^a?^*^^,  .  '^  to^  for  settlement, 

ment,  causing  immigration  to  now  into  those  regions. 

I  think  the  opinions  of  disinterested  parties,  who  have  no  political  pubSc^^Jj^n  in 
objects  to  gain — the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community — are  favorable  favor  of  Chinese, 
to  Chinese  immigration  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  Chinese  are  a  convenience  and  a  profit  at  the  present  time.  If 
they  were  received  and  treated  as  other  people  coming  to  these  shores, 
my  impression  is,  from  their  natural  intelligence,  that  they  would  make 
good  citizens  as  soon  as  they  had  time  enough  to  l)ecome  acquainted  with 
our  position. 

I  think  our  civilization  is  higher  than  theirs ;  and  in  their  morality  The  Chinese  as  a 
and  religious  teachings  they  are  not  so  good  as  ours.     I  do  not  think  that  to^ Ameriau?"* 
the  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  equal  to  the  American  people  as  a  nation.  people. 

My  impression  is  that  if  you  would  give  them  a  fair  chance  they  would  Tlilnks  if  they  got 
assimilate ;  they  would  adopt  our  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  become  wouM*b«como 
republicans.     I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have   assimilated,   nor  am  I  «^*^  republicans. 
aware  of  any  Chinaman  who  does  not  wear,  in  part  or  whole,  his  Chinese 
<x)stume  and  the  Chinese  queue. 

I  have  heard  of  their  attending  our  Christian  churches,  and  I  have 
seen  them  attending  the  Sunday  schools. 

My  impression  is  that  they  do  not  generally  learn  to  grasp  intelligently  Average  in<«*n- 

our  form  and  structure  of  government.  The  number  of  intelligent  Chinese  t&at^of^thtfr*  "** 

compares  very  favorably  with  the  intelligence  of  almost  any  other  people  P^^opics. 

that  I  am  acquainted  with.     I  never  met  one   who  could   not  read  and 

write  his  own  lanfi^uage.  »     .  *.      i.  . 

fr«i_     i-ii-  '     'J.   ^-       1     ^        X    •  ^-  Imitative  but  not 

Ihe  uninese  are  imitative  but  not  inventive.  inventive. 

At  present  I  would  not  give  them  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  Would  not  give 
their  civilization  has  not  advanced  far  enough  for  that ;  but  I  would  give  but  would  give 
them  schools  where  they  could  be  educated.  *^^'™  schools. 

In  some  branches  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  conflict  between  More  ^a^^f 
American  and  Chinese  labor.     I  think  there  i^  a  great  deficiency  of  labor  lubor  has  done  a 
on  this  coast ;  more  is  wanted   instead  of  less.     Chinese  labor  has  per-  ^^^^  work. 
formed  a  very  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  state :  building  rail- 
roads, levees;  etc. 

I  think  the  opposition  to   the  Chinese  originates   in  an    unfounded  Opposition  has 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen,  that  they  are  to  be  cut  out  of  unfounded 
their  employments.     I  think  also  that  political  agitation  has  arisen  out  of  M^^usy. 
this  question. 

Cheap  labor  has  not  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  working  classes  ;  if  it  ^USs  to^epre-^ 
goes  below  a  certain  point  sufiicient  to  give  them  the  necessaries  of  life  date  the  stand- 
it  may  have  a  contrary  effect.     Anything  in  this  country  which  tends  to  f^j^Hous.  ^ 
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depreciate  either  the  standing  or  value  of  labor,  I  think  would  be  injuri- 
ous beyond  a  certain  point. 
Comiuuiiity  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  community  would  be  better  if  the  people 

W  the  ^pfe  were  were  i-ather  homogeneous  than  heterogeneous.     I  do  not  think  it  ad- 
homoifencou8.        visable  for  whites  and  Chinese,  or  whites  and  Indians,  or  whites  and 

negroes  to  amalgamate.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  not,  either  men- 
tally or  physically,  so  great  a  difference  between  whites  and  Chinese  as 
between  the  whites  and  the  negroes.  I  have  never  visited  the  Chinese 
quarter  to  inspect  and  examine  as  to  their  character,  conduct,  and  way  of 
living. 

The  Chinese  ratio  of  increase  since    1 860  is  not  greater  than   that  of 
whites. 


ARMSTRONG.  Edward  J.   ARMSTRONG,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Proportion  of  The  number  of  cases  in  the  district  courts  of  this  city  up  to  the  present 

in  diBtrict  ^nrt«.   time  is  between  69,000  and  70,000  ;  in  the  fourth  district  court,  28,000. 

In  that  court  there  were  twenty-nine  actions  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
defendants,  sued  for  breach  of  contract,  or  debt,  or  on  promissory  notes  ; 
for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  one  ;  damages  for  assault,  one  ;  and  for 
malpractice  there  were  two.  There  were  numerous  cases  for  ejectment 
and  occupation  of  land,  to  quit  titles,  where  Chinese  names  appeared. 


EASTERBY.     ANTHONY  W.  Easterby,  a  resident  in  California  for  twenty-seven  years, 

affirmed  and  was  examined  : 

Mixed  cliaracter         The  feeling  among  the  intelligent  |)eople  with  whom  I  have  come  in 
on  this  quc8?i*m?"  contact,    in    regard   to   the    Chinese   question,    is   mixed.     Some    have 

prejudices  against  them,  and  some  think  that  they  fill  a  position  that 

others  could  not  fill.     I  think  their  presence  here  does  not  diminish  the 

employment    of  whites  or  lower  their  rate  of  wages.      In  the   interior 

The  posit ionM  they  they  till  the  places  of   servants,   cooks,   etc.,  work  which  white  people 

would  not  do.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  girls  to  occupy  those 
positions.  Girls  would  not  go  among  a  crowd  of  men,  farm -laborers,  to 
live  there  alone  unless  they  were  married  and  with  their  husbands  ;  then 
the  climate  is  such  that  it  is  very  severe  upon  them  in  the  hot  seasons. 
All  the  farmers  that  I  have  ever  spoken  with  are  in  favor  of  having 
Chinese  for  servants.  In  some  cases  they  use  them  as  lalwrers  on  the 
farm  doing  light  work,  and  where  horses  are  not  used.  They  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  use  of  horses  as  whites  do.  They  are  faithful  and  you 
can  depend  upon  their  attending  to  their  work  without  watching  them. 
I  have  never  found  a  dishonest  Chinaman,  nor  have  I  ever  known  one  to 
drink  liquor.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  work  continuously.  Some- 
times there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  white  labor  to  save  the 
harvest,  all  farmers  requiring  men  at  the  same  time.  After  the  harvest 
is  over,  there  is  no  more  use  for  the  hands  until  the  rain  comes,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  plow,  and  then  only  a  much  smaller  amount  is  needed. 
In  hiring  the  Chinese  you  generally  employ  a  foreman  to  get  the  amount 
Perfectly  huh-  ^^  '"®^^  y^^  require  ;  I  think  they  are  perfectly  independent  of  their 
Bcndentof  tiuir     foremen,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  them  leave  without  their  wish.     I  hire 

them  and  pay  them  through  the  foreman. 

I  am  an  old  farmer,  a  reclamation  and  canal  maker,  and   employer  of 
Chinese,  and  as  such  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  entirely  in  reference  to 
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Um  ■HWterial  interest  of  the  country,  and  their  contributing  to  our  con- 
venience aad  comfort  as  la})orer8,  as  well  as  our  money-making  capacity 
with  them. 


Samuel  H.  Dwinblle,  judge,  and  a  resident  in  San  Francisco  for  twenty-  DWINELLEL 
seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  no  monetary  interest  in  this  question.     I  have  an  interest  as  a 
citizen. 

Under  some  circumstances  Chinese  immigration  should  be  restricted,  if  there  Has  a 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  at  present.     If  we  tkf^^chi^**'*^^ 
should    have  a  surplus  population  it  should  be  limited.     The  extreme  immigration 
influx  of  population — too  much  for  the  resources  of  the  country — might  J^trijt^ ;  not 
make  it  necessary  to  prevent  immigration  of  all  kinds,  Chinese  as  well  as  necessary  at 
any  other.     I  think  the  proportion  of  the  white  population  is  becoming  ^^^^^  ' 
greater  than  the  Chinese  population. 

In   one  sense   there   is  a  conflict  between   Chinese  and  white   labor,  Chinese  labor cloe» 
springing  out  of  the  high  price  of  white  labor,  particularly  in  regard  to  pSjy?nent  of^hite 
domestics.     The  employment  of  Chinese  labor  does  not  prevent  the  em-  j*****^*  .^f*  '^" 
pk)yment  of  white  labor.     I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plethora  of  labor  on  state. 
the  coast.     Chinese  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  state.     The  railroad 
across  the  continent  and  various  business  ventures  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  cheap  labor. 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  prevailing  among  the  laboring  classes  t'la^j-prejudice. 
agaii^t  the  Chinese,  which,  I  think,  grows  out  of  an  apprehension  that 
the  Chinese  are  taking  their  work  from  them,  or  will  do  it  hereafter. 
This  opposition  is  confined  pretty  much  to  the  laboring  classes.  Farmers 
in  the  interior  say  they  prefer  Chinase  to  white  labor ;  and  some  of  them 
have  said  their  crops  could  not  be  moved  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  testimony  of  the  Chinese  is  very  conflicting ;  they  do  not  stand  Testimony  unro> 
the  test  of  cross-examination  any  better  than  any  other  witnesses.  ***   ®* 

I  should  prefer  white  labor  to  Asiatic,  because  they  assimilate  more  to 
our  ways,  our  customs,  and  our  religion.  To  some  extent  I  am  in  favor 
of  cheap  labor,  where  we  must  have  labor  to  gather  our  crops.  The 
Chinese  come  here  as  adventurers,  to  make  money.  The  people  from  the 
east  come  here  to  stay,  as  a  general  thing.  White  laborers  are  more  White  labor  morv^ 
deinrable,  at  a  little  higher  figure  than  Chinese  at  a  lower,  in  our  indus-  hSher^fltfure** 
tries  and  mechanical  employments. 

1  think  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  city  are  opposed  to  Chinese  Publie  opinion 
immigration,  and  from  my  observation  in  that  part  of  the  state  where  I  Imm^nitionf*^ 
have  been,  I  think  the  people  would  not  be  opposed  to  it.  The  fact  that 
all  the  political  conventions  of  all  parties,  county,  state  and  municipal, 
have  passed  resolutions  against  Chinese  immigration  indicates  popular 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  daily  press,  I  should  judge,  is  opposed  to  it. 
llie  complaint  that  comes  from  the  laboring  men  should  not  be  disre- 
garded.    They  ought  to  be  heard. 


HYATT 
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Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  engaged  in  farming,  at  one  time  Consul  at  Amoy, 
China,  sworn  and  examined  : 


^Sources  of  the 
•Chinoee  emigrn- 
•tion. 


:^,000  Chinauien 
living  on  the 
waters  of  Canton. 


: Shipping  coolies. 


^*iraticAl  inimi- 
.-grants. 


AVould  favor  anv 
legislation  which 
would  encourage 
Immigration  other 
than  Asiatic. 

Chinese  labor  in 
rural  districts  less 
•embarrassing  than 
white  labor. 


'tJoolies  going  to 
Pern  went  for  S5  a 
month  and  their 
boaird.    The  con- 
tract seemed  fair 
enough. 


The  contractor  in 
China  has  a  pow- 
erful hold  over  the 


Witness  read  a  letter  of  his  own  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Evenittg 
Bulletin  of  April  14,  1876,  entitled  "The  Chinese  question  honestly, 
philosophically,  commercially,  politically,  civilly,  impartially  and  indepen- 
dently considered." 

The  Chinese  who  come  here  are  usually  of  the  lower  class,  many  of 
them  from  up  about  Canton  and  Amoy.  A  good  many  of  them  are  idle, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  are  sons  of  farmers  from  the  adjoining  country. 
They  come  here  to  better  their  condition.  Those  about  the  town  are 
generally  rather  a  rough,  hanl,  loose  set,  but  back  in  the  country  among 
the  agricultural  population  of  China,  you  find  very  respectable,  reputable, 
and  decent  Chinamen. 

At  the  time  I  was  residing  there  it  was  considered  that  there  were 
80,000  Chinamen  living  on  the  waters  of  Canton,  in  their  boats.  They 
were  bom,  brought  up,  married  and  died  there  in  their  boats,  and  only 
taken  on  shore  to  be  buried.  Then  up  and  down  the  coast  every  little 
inlet  is  filled  with  what  are  called  Chinese  pirates. 

The  departures  of  coolies  from  Amoy  and  other  parts  along  the  coast, 
either  went  directly  to  San  Francisco  or  to  other  ports.  They  did  not  go 
to  Hong  Kong.  Sometimes  a  vessel  goes  to  Hong  Kong  to  till  up  the 
cargo  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  those  who  go  as  coolies  generally  go 
direct  from  Amoy.  I  know  that  very  many  coolies  were  taken  on  the- 
ships  that  were  sailing  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  but  the  great 
bulk  of  them  were  engaged  all  along  up  the  coast.  A  great  many  of  the 
immigrants  from  China  come  from  the  piratical  class,  which  is  an  immi- 
gration we  could  do  without  very  well,  and  had  better  be  discouraged  by 
any  proper  legislation  restricting  them  from  coming  here.  If  we  must  have 
that  population,  if  we  had  not  laborers  enough,  let  us  send  and  get  a  better 
class — the  rural  laborers  in  the  interior ;  or,  better  still,  send  and  get  the 
better  class  of  people  from  New  England  and  the  eastern  states.  Almost 
all  my  farming  business  is  done  directly  or  indirectly  with  white  lal>or,  and 
I  prefer  to  do  it  in  that  way;  but  in  the  busy  season  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  enough  white  laborers.  I  would  favor  any  judicious  legislation  that 
would  encourage  eastern  and  foreign  immigration  instead  of  Chinese  or 
Asiatic.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  white  laborers  in  our  region  of  the 
country  getting  employment ;  but  there  have  been  times  when  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  other  than  Chinese  help.  While  Chinese  labor 
would  be  very  embarrassing  to  laborers  here,  it  would  be  less  so  in  the 
country. 

The  ship  I  came  over  in  in  1861  brought  500  coolies  from  Hong  Kong 
direct  to  San  Francisco.  A  coolie  is  an  employed  laborer  who  lives  on 
his  labor.  The  contracts  and  obligations  are  different  for  those  coming  to 
California  than  those  going  to  the  Peruvian  Islands.  I  class  laborers  on 
canals,  farms  and  ditches  as  coolies,  not  slaves  that  I  know  of — not  peons. 
Coolies  going  to  Peru  were  taken  for  ten  years.  I  think  at  $5  a  month 
and  their  li\'ing.  The  contract  appeared  fair  enough  upon  the  face.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  coming  to  California  under  such  contracts.  I  had 
supposed  there  were  a  great  many,  but  I  never  knew.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  kidnapped  men  being  brought  to  California.  When  they 
were  constructing  the  Panama  Railroad,  they  sent  over  agents  to  engage 
Chinamen  to  come  on  and  do  that  work,  and  they  furnished  the  coolies 
with  means.  Every  coolie  has  some  tie  that  binds  him  back  to  China, 
and  he  does  not  go  and  violate  that  contract,  because  in  China  they  take 
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a  brother,  or  they  will  take  the  father,  or  any  of  the  family,  to  make  up  ^jj"}**^*  **®^""h  ^^ 
what  the  other  man  may  refuse  to  do,  as  security.     They  can  imprison  next  of  kin  can  bo- 
the  next  of  kin  for  debt,  which  is  a  pretty  powerful  influence  upon  the  JJefiT^"^  '"^ 
mind  of  the  coolies. 

They  sell  female  children  in  China.     I  have  had  niothei-8  offer  me  theii-  Girl-babies  sold 
girl-babies  for  two  bits — twenty-five  cents.      Among  the  poorer  class  they 
do  not  regard  girls  as  worth  anything,  and  they  want  to  sell  them  or  give 
them  away.     I  do  not  think  they  consider  it  a  crime  ;  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  child.     The  women,  although  sold  for  $25  or  The  women  sold 
$30,  consider  themselves  wives.     I   do  not   think   they  have  the  idea  of  y/(jer*thcni»e?veT 
d^radation  that  prostitutes  have.     I  do  not  know  of  an  out-and-out  sale  ns  wives. 
for  promiscuous  intercourse. 

I  think  the  Chinese  Government  at  the  present  time   are  very  much  Chinese  Govern-^ 
opposed  to  their  people  going  away,  and  they  would  not  look  with  disfavor  }  he?r  peopheKolnff 
on  restrictive  legislation.     The  presence  of  foreigners  in  China  is  not  so  away,  and  woulcf 
disagreeable,  because  they  find  it  profitable.   If  they  did  not  trade  directly  ti(»n  withdisfa>'or 
with  us  they  would  through  Singapore  and  other  islands  where  there  are 
English  and  Americans. 


John  Stuart,  employed  in  the  freight  business  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Ste^ini-  STUART, 
ship  Company  since  1865,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  cannot  very  well  be  surpassed  for  intetnnty  and  honesty  in  HiKh  tonuner'-iaP 
dealing.  I  have  always  found  them  very  correct,  honest,  straightforward,  Chinese. 
and  reliable.  In  many  cases  I  would  prefer  to  do  business  with  their 
merchant  class  than  with  our  people.  We  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
collecting  freight-money.  The  commerce  between  China  and  this  country 
varies  in  a  great  measure  ;  some  years  it  is  greater  than  others,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  increasing. 

The  Chinese  are  as  cleanly  as  any  other  nationality  I    hav<'  seen  come  Clean. 

off  an  American  ship ;  rather  more  so  than  otherwise.     There  is   very 

little  disease  among  them,  and  very  few  cases  of  sickness  on  the  voyage,  vcry  little 

In  conversation  with  Chinamen  they  always  appeared  to  nie  to  be  oj)posed  '^i*^*****^"- 

to  the  coming  of  Chinese  prostitutes.  • 

With  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  in  my  opinion   it   never  linmiKration 

D  '  »'       V  would  never 

will  assume  proportions  that  will  interfere  with  the  morality  of  the  state  assume  formid- 
toany  extent.     From  100  to  200  is  the  number,  per  steamer,  arriving;  ''^^'^  proportion.^. 
and  from  400  to  600  returning.     There  are  regular  seasons  for  them   to 
arrive  and  to  return.     Many  of  the  coolies  that  we  have  heard  about  to- 
day are  of  the  mercantile  class.     Their  character  for  credit  stands  very 
good. 


Rev.  Martin  C.  Brigos,  minister,  sworn  and  examined  :  BRIGGS. 

There  are  two  classes  whose  opinions  are  entirely  different  on  the  Divided  state  oV 
Chinese  question.  The  laboring  classes,  and  more  especially  the  Irish  ^^  ^^  **^*  mon.. 
people  generally  in  our  community,  seem  to  be  strongly  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Chinese  in  every  way.  The  other  class  are  persons  who 
have  some  permanent  interest,  persons  who  are  engaged  in  labor,  and  per- 
sons who  wish  to  engage  in  labor,  do  not  entertain  the  same  feeling,  and 
do  not  sympathize  with  that  view.  Very  generally  the  latter  not  only 
do  not  wish  the  removal  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  judge  that  it  is  on  the 
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Chinese  docile 
^nd  steady. 


whole  better  for  the  state  that  they  should  l>e  here.  Our  people  woald 
prefer  white  labor  if  they  could  get  personis  who  would  be  quiet,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  well-behaved.  They  employ  Chinese  because  they 
are  more  docile  and  pursue  their  work  more  steadily.  The  small  farroen 
in  the  country  very  genei-ally  are  inclined  to  look  with  patience,  and  a 
large  majority  of  then  with  favor,  upon  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessarj'  at  the  present  time  to  limit  Chinese  im- 
migration. 


Not  a  tithe  of  the 
laborers  in 
C'alifomia  that 
•ou^i^ht  to  be  here. 

'Chinamen  en- 
tirely ahead  of  all 
others. 


San  Francisco,  November  16th,  1876. 

JHOLLISTER.  William  W.  Hollister,  farmer  and  a  resident  in  California  for  twenty- 
four  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  think  I  own  not  far  from  75,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  50,000  sheep. 
From  my  experience  in  this  state  we  never  have  had  a  sufficient  amount 
of  reliable,  patient,  kindly  lal)or.  The  tield  of  labor  is  so  enormous  that 
I  do  not  see  when  the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  be  fully  filled.  My 
opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  laborei's  in  California  that  ought 
to  be  here  now.  As  t^)  the  character  of  the  labor  of  the  country  in  this 
state,  I  put  Chinamen  entirely  ahead  of  all  others  ;  there  is  no  man  who 
performs  the  lalM)r  of  this  country  in  a  kindly  way  to  suit,  and  does  his 
very  best  for  the  proprietor,  like  the  Chinaman  ;  I  have  never  seen  a 
l)etter  laborer  any  time  in  the  course  of  my  life.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
industries  of  California  can  be  }>ossibly  earned  on  if  there  is  not  more 
lalM>r,  instetid  of  less.  I  cannot  see  how  1  can  myself  carry  on  my  work 
as  a  farmer. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  put  a  stop  to  Chinese  immigration.  I  would 
oj)en  the  door  and  let  everybcxly  come  who  wants  to  come.  The  only 
inducement  for  the  Chinaman  to  come  here  to-day  is  the  great  wages  paid. 
I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  in  my  life.  The  moral  condition 
of  the  400  Chinese  in  our  county  is  so  good  that  there  have  been  but  five  • 
arrests  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Two  of  them  were  dismissed  ;  two  cases 
were  for  petty  larceny.  So  much  better  does  this  immigration  compare 
morally  with  other  immigration  of  the  same  class  that,  if  the  teachings  of 
paganism  make  honest  men  as  I  find  Chinamen  to  be  I  think  of  becoming 
pagan  myself. 

As  an  average  the  Chinaman  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  white 
population  in  physical  strength.  They  are  not  very  strong  men,  but  they 
are  very  earnest,  good  men.  Their  health  is  first  rate.  In  regard  to 
cleanliness,  they  are  better  tlian  the  whites.  They  shame  our  population 
in  that  resj>ect. 

I  never  suj)posecl  or  believed  that  there  was  a  particle  of  peonage  or 
slavery  among  the  Chinamen  of  California  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
to-day. 

I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  where  a  Chinaman  has  desired  to 
own  property  and  stny.  All  they  seem  to  want  is  a  place  to  work,  and  to 
get  our  money.     They  return  when  they  get  enough. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anv  of  them  care  a  straw  about  the  franchise,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  a  Chinaman  is  not  just  as  good  as  any  other  man,  so  far 
as  citizenship  is  concerned.  They  perform  almost  every  kind  of  labor 
that  is  (lone  on  farms  or  in  the  household.  They  are  not  skilled  as 
horsemen. 


Moral  eoiuljtion 
■of  400  Chinamen 
in  witness's 
connt\-  HO  {<o<h1 
only  nve  arrents 
in  a  year. 


Not  guitc  up  in 
physical   strength 
to  white,  hut 
earnest ,  goad  men . 

Clean. 


No  peonaf^e  or 
slavery  among 
them. 


Never  met  a 
<%inaman  who 
•desired  to  stay. 

They  don't  rare 
■ahout  the  fnin- 
<;hi8e. 
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I  think  I  may  have  seen  a  few  Chinamen  under  the  influence  of  opium,  Opimn-BmokiiiK 

,^«  "  .  •^•••i  r»    not  universal. 

but  SO  tar  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  not  universal. 

As  to  proprietors,  I  think  there  is  a  common  sentiment  and  feeling  in  All  propriotora 
favor  of  the  Chinamen.     They  are  a  last  resort.     They  are  the  only  thing  {Scy  are'a^asi 
that  the  farmer  can  rely  upon  at  all.      They  adapt  themselves  to  all  work  resort, 
because  the  others  will  not  do  it  at  the  price   at  which  they  work.     The 
bummer  always  goes  against  the  Chinaman.     The  man  who  demands  big 
wages  is  simply  running  against  himself  ;  he  breaks  down  all  employment 
and  nobody  can  hire  him. 

The  Chineee  are  employed  as  house-sei-vants  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  No  other  class  to 
employ.     White  women  will  not  go  to  the  country.  hoiu^^?van^ 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  labor  adds   to  the  wealth  of  a  country  a  The  Chinaman 
Chinaman  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.     He  does  not  take  any  of  it  takes  no  money 
away  ;  not  a  dollar.     If   I  hire  a  man   and   pay  him  a  dollar,  I  get  an  more  than  hc^etp 
equivalent  for  that    money  in  the   labor  performed.     If  I  am  not  a  fool,  ^  ^abo**. 
that  labor  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  money  I  pay. 

The  Chinaman    is  the  best  man  in  California  ;  he  is  honest,  truthful,  Tho  Chinaman 
faithful,  and  never  breaks  a  contract.  c!iUto?^iT"  *" 

I  do  not  see  how  the  employment  of  Chinese  can  affect  white  labor, 
though  it  may  he  so.      The  Chinaman  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  he  The  Chinaman 
closes  one.   A  great  many  of  our  industries  would  not  have  existed  to-day  toiaborwhenT* 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  few  Chinamen   who  have  made  the  under-  **^'  closes  one. 
takings  possible.     I  think   their  presence  here  is  a  strong  incentive  for 
European  and  eastern  labor  to  come  here. 

The  railroa<ls,  which  have  been  the  means  of  opening  up  and  settling  a  Railroads  could 
vast  extent  of  territory  in  California,   could   not   have  been  built  without  built  without 
<Jhine8e  labor.     They  might  have  been   built,  but  at  such  an  expense  that  ^^em. 
they  would  be  almost  worthless.     The   railroad  has  given  new  life  to  the 
whole  country. 

Labor  is  twice  as  high  as  what  it  is  worth  ;  it  is  a  dollar  a  day  and  board,  l^^^  ^JJ'l^  "^'* 
There  is  not  an  industry  nor  a  farm  in  the  state  that  will  stand  over  fifty  wortli. 
cents,  a  day.     The  laborer  can  live  better  when  he  gets  four  bits  a  day, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  lowered,  than  when  he  works  for  three  dollars  a  WaKen. 
day  and  pays  three  dollars  for  a  sack  of  potatoes.     A  man  can  live  on 
fifty  cents  to-day  just  as  well  as  it  was  ever  done,   but  it  presupposes 
honesty,  economy,  persistent  industry,  and  all  that  ;  the  virtues  practised 
forty  years  ago.     I  would  hire  an   American  quicker  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  liecause   he  is  the  best  man   if  he  is  a  good  man.     I  hire 
Chinamen  at  $15  a  month,  and  I   pay   $30    a  month  to  Americans  ;  and 
the  Chinaman  are  doing  just  as  much  as  the  Americans. 

All  the  women  can  get  employment  if  they  will  work  at  prices  that  All  wonjen  can 
will  justify  employment,  and   beyond  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask.     I  Key  wfil^i^cxm* 
expect  to  see  some  hardship  in  this  revolution  from  high   to  low  wages.  J^jt  with  reason- 
Everybody  has  got  to  expect  it. 

I  have  been  part  proprietor  of  318,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the 
state.  The  orignal  cost  varied  from  $1  to  $1.50,  some  few  ranches  cost  as 
high  as  $4  or  $5  an  acre. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  state  I  iiave  employed  to  some  extent 
Chinese  labor,  more  of  it  latterly  because  my  business  admits  of  it. 

The  money  paid    for   white   country    labor   goes  in  whiskey.     There  is  Money  liaid  for 
more  money  wasted  in  whiskey  and    idleness  than  would  pay  the  national  JJ  whiskey^*^"^ 
debt.     If  ever  there  was  a  country  in  the  world  given  up  to  bummerism, 
it  is  the  state  of  California.     The  rule  is  for   American  laborers  to-day  to 
be  drunkard.s.     They  are  bummers. 

8o  long  as  I  get  the   work  performed,    I    make   no  difference  between 
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The  white  man  the 
best. 

Cheap  labor  is  a 
necessity  of  social 
progress. 


Best  for  all  men  to 
work. 


Hoo<llums. 


American  disin- 
clination to  work. 
The  American 
wants  to  live  by 
his  wit«. 

Chinamen  live 
just  as  well  as 
witness.    Has 
known  a  China- 
man give  f2..50  for 
a  chicken. 


Labor  and  capital 
should  work  nand 
in  hand,  and  with 
reciprocal  advan- 
tage. 


Seven  hundred 
Chinese  in  Santa 
Barbara  county 
and  city.    In  the 
years  1875-76  tlve 
arrests. 


In  two  ycais  no 
Chinaman   re- 
ceived  public 
alms. 


the  muscle  of  a  horse,  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  the  power  of  a  China- 
man or  the  power  of  a  white  man,  or  any  other  man  employed  by  me. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  due  to  the  advent  of  cheap  labor. 

I  think  the  white  man  is  better  than  any  other  man. 

Labor  cheap  enough  to  justify  employment  is  a  necessity  for  social 
progress.  There  is  no  other  way  for  it.  Unless  we  continue  to  reduce  labor 
agriculture  will  cease  to  be  an  employment  in  this  country.  The  farmers 
could  stand  about  $12  a  month,  to  make  a  success  of  their  business. 

I  think  that  all  men  ought  to  work,  and  all  women  to  the  extent  of 
their  power.  It  makes  a  man  a  better  citizen  ;  the  child  more  level- 
headed, with  less  vagaries  in  the  brain.  They  grow  squarer  ;  straighter. 
A  fair  and  equal  distribution  of  mental  and  physical  labor  is  always  best. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  hoodlums,  there  are  a  great  many  causes 
operating  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs.  Apparently  the  parents 
have  been  getting  along  pretty  well,  speculating,  making  money,  and  are 
careless  about  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  common  disinclination  of  our  people  to  work.  The  American 
to-day  wants  to  live  by  his  wits.  I  should  think,  from  what  I  see  in  our 
towns  in  the  country,  that  if  the  proportion  is  the  same  here  as  there, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  are  doing  little  or  nothing. 

My  Chinamen  live  just  as  well  as  anybody.  They  live  just  as  I  do.  I 
have  known  a  Chinaman  to  pay  $2.50  for  a  chicken.  I  think  they  will 
have  just  what  they  want,  cost  what  it  will. 

On  being  recalled,  the  witness  filed  a  letter  on  the  problem  of  lal>or 
(Appendix  R  to  Joint  Committee  Rep.,  Ex.  1) ;  also  a  communication 
with  reference  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  Santa  Barbara  (Appendix 
R  to  Joint  Committee  Rep.,  Ex.  2).  The  former  is  to  the  effect  that 
labor  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand  ;  muscle,  brains,  and  capital  must 
have  an  equitable  partnership ;  exportation  at  a  loss  is  ruinous ; 
production  before  commerce ;  antecedent  to  all  trade  is  lal>or ;  money 
not  wealth  ;  money,  a  measure  of  value  and  has  no  other  value  ; 
labor,  morality,  and  civilization  march  abreast ;  labor  is  the  penalty  we 
pay  for  civilization ;  we  must  work  on  an  equality  with  other  nations, 
and  work  more ;  labor  is  the  only  weapon  ;  capital  is  brain  and  muscle 
done  up  in  a  form  agreed  upon  by  the  world  and  carried  conveniently 
in  the  pocket ;  without  labor  capital  is  useless  ;  laborers  enough  east 
if  they  will  only  work  at  prices  capital  can  afford  to  pay ;  high-priced 
labor  strikes  hardest  on  agriculture,  it  makes  high-priced  products  : 
labor-saving  machines  have  not  of  late  years  cheapened  products  ;  a 
monopoly  of  muscle  demoralizing ;  labor  and  capital  must  be  joined  by 
good-will  ;  what  use  is  capital  when  labor  places  an  embargo  upon  it  ? 
Cheap  labor  a  necessity  and  a  blessing. 

According  to  the  latter  exhibit  the  estimated  number  of  Chinese  in  Santa 
Barbara  was  :  in  county,  400  ;  in  city,  300.  From  December  8th,  1875  to 
September  18th,  1876,  there  were  five  arrests  among  them,  two  for  gambling, 
one  being  dismissed  and  the  other  fined  ;  one  for  assault,  not  guilty  ;  one 
for  petit  larceny  (stealing  fruit  from  a  garden),  fined  ;  and  one  for  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  fined.  No  Chinaman  received  public  support  or  aid 
from  city  or  county  during  the  present  clerks'  terms  of  office,  over  two 
years. 
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John  H.  Hill,  farmer,  a  resident  in  California  since   1850,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

1  employ  Chinese  labor,  and  from  my  experience  I  lind  them  to  be 
temperate,  industrious,  honest,  and  good  laborers.  In  my  district  there 
are,  perhaps,  some  500  Chinamen  employed,  largely  in  cultivating  the  Chinese  neceasaiy 
grape  for  the  farmers.  The  industry  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  it  of  the  ^rape. 
depended  upon  white  labor.  White  labor  could  not  be  got  to  do  the  work 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Judging  from  circumstances  and  what  I 
know  I  think  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  my  county  is  favorable  to  the 
Chinese. 


Thomas    Brown,    cashier    of    the   Anglo-California    Bank,    sworn    and  BROWN. 
examined  : 

Our   exchange  business   with  China  and  Japan   will   average  in  the  Exchange 
neighborhood  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  a  year ;  probably  over  china^aSid 
that.     We  sell  a  large  amount  of  exchange  to  Chinese  merchants,  and  so  if?no*ooo^®*^*^^ 
far  as  our  business  with  them  is  concerned  they  have  always  been  very  j^j  .  i>ommercial 
straightforward    and  very  correct.      Our  business  with  them  has  very  character, 
materially  increased  during  the  last  five  years.  ^f^Ch'^^'man'*^"* 

I  think  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  our  would  have  a  bad 
people  here.  ^^^T ''"' 

As  servants  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  very  honest.  House-servants. 

I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  extend  the  Chinese  quarter  over  the  city.  Undesirable  to 
Its  extension  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  quc^r;  depresses 

drives  out  pretty  much  all  other  commercial  business  in  that  neighborhood,  ^'*^"®  ^'i*®^ 
*  ^  esta^  *   arives 

as  well  as  families.     The  Chinese  quarter  at  one  time  used  to  be  the  seat  away  white  busi- 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  retail  trade.  families"^^  *"*^ 


John  M.  Horner,  farmer  and  a  resident  on  the  coast  for  over  thirty  HORNER, 
years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  employ  any  labor  that  I   can  get,  all  nationalities,  a  great  portion  Could  farm  with- 
Chinese.       I  could  carry   on  my    farming   operations    without    Chinese  find^hem  ^fery"^ 
labor,    but    I    find    them    a   very    convenient    class    of    laborers.       The  convenient 
whole  success  of  farming  does  not  depend  upon  them.     It  is  when  we  have  Jhe^roSerty  *^^"^ 
abundant  crops,  and  not  enough  help  around  without  them,  that  they  are  holders  in  witness' 
convenient.     There  has  not  been  an  overplus  of  labor  in  my  neighborhood  chinero.'*  avoro 
this  fall,  even  with  the  Chinamen.     All  who  own  property  there  employ  in  comparison 
them  ;  and  they  are  as  a  general  thing  in  favor  of  it.     That  arises  more  chin^®  ^l^r  not 
on  account  of  its  reliability  than  on  account  of  its  cheapness.     In  compa-  cheap. 
rison  with  the  east  Chinese  labor  here  is  not  cheap.  Three-fourths  of 

-^  tiiose  Dvno  fiolu 

Three-quarters  of  those  who  own  property  in  my  neighborhood,  would  property  would 
vote  for  Chinese  labor  if  submitted  to  them  aside  from  politics.     Some  of  j^^r'***^  ^^^"®*® 
those  who  employ  Chinese  labor  think  if  it  could  be  properly  done  it  would  some  of  those  who 

be  well  to  have  restrictive  legislation.  Sf'res^t^ilftive'*''^'^ 

On  being  recalled,  the  witness  read  a  statement  bearing  on  the  ques-  legislation. 

tion,  which  was  not  taken  as  testimony. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  unemployed  in  the  state,  some  idle 

all  the  time,  and  sometimes  they  are  here  in  thousands.     When  labor  is 

scarce  they  cannot  all  be  employed. 
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United  StotOT^to         ^  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole  United   States  to  have  the 
have  the  Chinese  Chinese  by  millions,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  if  the  proper  laws  were 

by  millions  pnforopH 

scattered  over  the  «"iorcea. 
country. 


MORGEN-         Max  Morgbnthau,  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  for  twenty-seven  years, 
THAU.  sworn  and  examined  : 

20,000,000  ba^s  tin-  There  must  have  been  imported  from  Scotland  last  year  from  eighteeu 
Soott*^  d*i™i875  ^  twenty  million  bags.  We  manufacture,  on  an  average,  1 2,000  a  day. 
Witness  raanu-  When  we  first  started  we  ordered  the  machinery  from  Scotland,  and  with 
factures  12.000  a  -^^  ^^  cargo  of  white  people.  They  came,  but  they  left  us ;  they  thought 
White  labor  went  they  could  do  better.  In  consequence  we  employed  Chinese  labor.  The 
emnfo^hinew)  ^  s^^ock  does  not  pay  six  per  cent,  per  annum.     I  would  not  put  in  another 

cent  if  I  had  $50,000,000.     I  have  found  out  that  factory -busing  here  is 

a  very  bad  business.     Any  person  who  is  willing  to  come  and  take  all  my 

stocks  and  dividends  may  have  them  to-day  for  cost. 

Cannot  compete         We  cannot  get  white  labor  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  goods  to 

whUe  lal^*  ^^^^  ^^y  considerable  extent  to  compete  with  the  east.     All  classes  buy  where 

they  get  the  cheapest  article. 
The  Chinamen  In  the  c€Lse  of  the  boot  business,  after  the  Chinamen  learn  that  busine^ 

fmok?n  the  StoT"  ^^®y  ^i^l  g^  away  and  start  business  for  themselves,  the  machinery  does  not 
and  shoe  business  amount  to  much  ;  but  in  a  woolen  mill  or  jute  factory  it  requires  from 

because  ma*  •_• 

chinery  is  cheap.  $200,000  to  $300,000  to  get  machinery.  Their  starting  on  their  own 
minorajute^^"  hook  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  is  the  reason,  it  seems,  there 
factory  it  requires  is  SO  much  opposition  to  them  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  thing  is  carried 
fso^ow)  for  ma^  on  the  Chinese  will  get  control  of  that  business.  In  our  business  it 
chinery.  requires  too  much  capital  to  get  machinery.     Any  business  that  does  not 

Any  business  that  require  capital  and  machineiy  they  soon  control.  In  the  cigar  business 
capita? and**"  ^^  we  used  to  import  every  cigar  from  the  east,  afterwards  they  were  shipped 
machinery  they      from  here  east,  but  that  is  stopped  now  because  the  eastern   people  can 

work  equal  with  the  Chinese  here.     The  coming  down  in  the  price  of 

cigars  is  in  the  cost  of  the  making — in  the  labor. 

Manufacture  of  I  started  the  candle  factory  with  white  labor,   and  found  the  great 

^'  difficulty  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  tallow  here.     Our  factory 

turns  out  about  60,000  boxes,  and  another  factory  about  75,000  boxes. 

We  import  to-day  not  less  than  500,000  or  600,000  boxes,  at  an  average 

value  of  $3  a  box.     The  manufacture  of  candles  here  is  not  a  paying 

business.     We  cannot  compete,  our  people  having  a  particular  love  for 

goods  made  outside  of  San  Francisco.     In  six  years,  I  believe  I  have 

never  sold  fifty  i)oxes  among  our  own  people  here.     I  sell  them  out  on 

Front  street,   and  have  a  few  mines  to  sustain  me. 

No  factory  run  I  employ  Chinese,  but  not  all.     There  is  no  factory  run  on  this  coast 

ffoes  to*wWte  '       ^^^  ^^^^  y^u  may    say  sixty-six  per  cent,  goes  to    white    labor.       The 

"^^^-  reason  I  employ  Chinamen  is  not  on  account  of    their    cheapness    but 

The  unreliabilltr    On  account  of   the    unreliability  of    the  white   man.       I    should    prefer 

rearon  he?m"         white  labor  any  time.     The  eastern  manufacturer  puts  candles  on  the 

ployed  Chinese.      market  here  at  a  less  price  than  I  can.     They  do  this  to  freeze  us  out,  to 

drive  us  away. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  more  respect  for  the  white  laboring  classes  than  I  have  for  the 
outCWnese  but**  CJhinese.  As  far  as  we  have  gone  we  could  not  do  without  the  Chinese, 
Ms  conviction  is  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  make  very  good  citizens ;  they  do  not 
maice^'Kood  ^^  intend  to  stay  here  ;  they  want  to  make  a  little  money  and  go  home,  and 
citisens.  perhaps  come  back. 
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A  great  many  in  the  state  are  not  opposed  to  them.     The   better  class  T**®  better  daan 
of  people  are  in  favor  of  them.     There   must  be  from   4,000  to  5,000 
Chinese  employed  in  our  private  families.     I  believe  all  our  ladies,  if  they 
were  taken  from  their  employment,  would  try  and  beg  of  them  not  to  Women  could  not 
leave  the  country,  and  they  would  say  they  could  not  get  along  without  t^^em.**"^  ^*^  ^"^ 
them.     Since  the  4th  of  July  I  have  had  about  twenty-four  girls  in  my 
house.     Out  of  that  number  about  four  or  five  had  to  be  carried  away.    I 
even  had  to  send  for  the  police  to  get  them  out.     Our  cook  would  be  so 
dead  drunk  we  could  not  get  enough  to  eat.  We  are  scarce  in  girls  to-day,  l>o«8  not  care  to 
good  girls.     I  have  three  or  four  grown  daughters,  and  I  do  not  want  any  in  his  house. 
Chinamen  in  my  house,  because  I  am  not  in  love  with  them  at  all. 

About  a  month  ago  I  found  that  two  or  three  Chinamen  wanted  to  get 
two  bits  more  a  day.     The  moment  I  got  that  notice  I  sent   to  the  intel- 
ligence office  for  four  or  six  white  men,  offering  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 
They  came,  and  because  it  was   common   work — ^shovelling — they  would  ^yould  rather 
not  stand  it.     Before  I  would  give  a  Chinaman  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  I  fi.^thana 
would  rather  give  a  white  man  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more.  Chinaman  $1.25 

If  we  manufactured  all  the  goods  that  we  consume  here,  we  should  be 
the  richest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I  do  not  call  our  manufac-  Difficulties  of 
turing  manufacturing  at  all.     What  we  are  doing  here  is  a  drop  in  the  ^e  cMt!^  ^* 
ocean  compared  with  what  we  import.     Another  thing  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  the  cheap  money  in  the  east,  which  is  a  great  drawback. 


Simon  L.  Jones,  auctioneer,  and  a  resident  in  the  country  for  twenty-  JONES, 
four  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  liave  had  considerable  dealings   with  the  Chinese  here,  and  I  have 
always  found  them  honest  in  their  dealings — amounting  to  about  a  million 
dollars.     I  never  want  to  deal  with  better  men  than  Chinese.     I  have  Chinese  honest  in 
lost  by  them,  but  not  a  very  large  amount ;  much  larger  by  others.  Some     <^ ''   ^'^  ^^' 
laborers  have  built  themselves  up  as  merchants,  and  some  merchants  have 
been  sent  from  China  with  capital. 


William  H.  Jessup,  match  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  jeSSUP. 
for  about  twenty-seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I    have  had   experience   in   the   employment   of    boys  and  girls,  and  Matches. 
Chinese.     My  experience  with  boys  and  girls  is  very  unsatisfactory.    The 
boys  were  unreliable,  both  in  constancy  to  labor  and  in  their   conduct 
about  the  factory.     We  tried  them  about  a  year.     Before  hiring  Chinese  Failed  to  be  able 
I  hired  white  men,  and  gave  them  good  wages  from  the  first.     They  were  ^y^and^rls.^*^ 
not  satisfied  to  take  the  rate  we  could  pay  to  compete  with  imported 
matches.     With  the  girls  I  found  more  difficulty  than  I  did   with  the 
boys,  and  could  not  do  anything  with  them.     They  were  unreliable  and 
dissatisfied,    because   they  could  not   make  good  wages  from  the  first. 
They  could  not  get  their  minds  down  to  business.     The  next  change  I  Hired  ^'^^^c^n 
made  was  to  hire  Chinamen,  with  the  result  of  building  up  a  factory  to  imported  matches. 
the  exclusion  of  the  imported  matches.    The  Chinese  were  more  attentive 
to  their  business  ;  there  was  no  fooling  or  leaving  work.     They  would 
stay  and  work,  and  they  were  satisfied  with  the  wages  that  they  made, 
depending  all  the  while  on  the  facility  in  getting  along  faster,  turning  out 
more  work  after  a  while,  and  they  would  learn.     As  far  as  I  have  seen 
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Moral  character     the  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  is  sood.     I  have  never  seen  a  steadier, 

oi  (Jiuncsc  is  ctooQ« 

Steady.  more  cleanly  set  of  men  in  my  life  than  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  my 

manufactory.     As  far  as  I  know,  speaking  of  my  own  factory,  they  sur- 
^^ean.  pagg  the  white  laboring  class  in  cleajdiness.     As  a  class  the  Chinese  are 

Most  industrious    the  most  industrious  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.     I  have  never  seen  a 

Chinaman  who  I  thought  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  has  been  anything  but  flattering  to  the 
Chinese  had  been  conduct  of  the  whites.     I  do  not  know  what  to  attribute  this  abuse  to, 

unless  they  imagine  that  their  la>K)r  comes  in  conflict  with  the  labor  per- 
formed by  the  Chinese.    The  origin  is  prejudice  which  probably  emanates 

''i^  '^'.^il?:****  from  that  cause.     I  have  met  Chinamen  dressed   in  American  fashion, 
a  different  habit         ,  ,,  ,    ,  ▼    t  .    i     ./.   .1  .1  • 

there  would  be       who  were  generally  treated    jetter.     I  think  if  they  were  to  dress  m  a 

less  abuse.  different  habit,  there  would  be  less  of  that  abuse. 

I  have  employed  them  as  domestics,  and  have  found  them,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  good  ;  and  put  the  same  trust  and  confidence  in  them  as  in 
other  servants.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  them  very  truthful. 
The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  has  had  a  very  good  effect   upon  the 

Certain  manufac-  prosperity  of  the  state.     Light  manufactures  would  never  have  succeeded 

have  succeeded      here  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.     I  should  like  to  see  Chinese  im- 

without  them.        migration  limited. 


OLMSTED        William  N.  Olmsted,  merchant,  a  resident  in  China  from    1862   until 

1870,  now  of  San  Francisco,  swoni  and  examined  : 

« 

The  house  I  was  with  in  China  was  largely  engaged  in  the  purchase  and 

sale  of  merchandise.     We  were  brought  closely  in  contact   with  various 

Chinese  merchants. 

The  Chinese  The  word  coolie  applies  to  lalx)rers  in  geneiul.     It  was  used  as  a  term 

aSJ^ru  bm^ht  ^^  reproach  during  the  period  of  emigration  to  Peru  and  Cuba,  and  at  a 

and  sold.  later  jjeriod  when  they  were  shipped  they  were  known  among  the  Chinese 

themselves,  and  by  foreigners  in  referring  to  them,  as  pigs — those  men  who 

were  bought  and  sold   like  so  many  cattle — the  lowest  of  the   laboring 

Mercantile  and       classes.     The  chisses  which  emigrate  to  this  country  are  the  mercantile 

cS^rate^to^         and  laboring  classes.      A  great  many  of  them  are  poor  and  have  not  the 

Pa(Miflccoa«t.  means    to    pay  their  passage,    etc.,    but  there  are    always  to   be   found 

men  in  China  willing  to  provide  funds.  The  men  who  ship  the  coolies 
generally  buy  passage-tickets  in  large  cjuantities,  upon  which  they  obtain 
a  discounts-  their  first  profit.  The  jwivances  which  they  make  are  after- 
wards repaid  to  them,  or  agreed  to  be  repaid  to  them,  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  The  security  they  give  in  those  contracts  is  very  often  the 
Security  of  rela-  personal  security  given  by  relatives  and  friends  in  China,  and  if  there  is 
pa^ge  mon'ey.      default  those  relatives  can  be  proceeded  against  in  China  to  the  extent  of 

fine  and  imprisonment.     They  are  generally  averse  to  subjecting  their 

friends  to  fine  and  imprisonment  on  their  own  account.   In  that  way  they 

are  more  loyal  than  almost  any  other  people  I  have  ever  met. 

The  iinmiin'atiun       Their  being  inveighled  here  I  would  consider  an   impossibility.     The 

could^  not^^b^^       emigration  laws  in  Hong  Kong,  our  own  consular  laws,  and  our  own  laws 

forced.  ought  certainly  to  put  a  stop  to  any  forced  immigration.     I  have  heard  of 

force  being  used  in  the  Portugese  colony  of  Macao  in  shipping  coolies  to 
Peru  and  Cuba. 
Alcoholic  drinks ;        The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  China  is  very  small.  Gambling  is  as  coni- 
gam     ng,  ^^^  there  as   it  is  elsewhere.     In  Canton  I  have  known  the    Chinese 

autliorities  attempt  to  suppress  it,  also  in  other  open  ports. 
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Prostitution  is  regarded  in  China  very  much  as  it  is  here.     In  Hong  Prostitution. 
Kong  all  the  brothels  require  a  license ;  how   it    is    under  the  Chinese 
Government  I  do  not  know. 

The  immiirrants  who  are  here  mainly  come  from  Kwani?  Tung  province  Source  of  Chinese 

o  o  *  ininilflrT*fttiion. 

— some  merchants,  some  laborers,  and  some  artisans,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  agricultural  laborers.  There  is  nothing  that  is  degrading  in 
labor  in  China  or  elsewhere  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  immigration 
will  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  When  the  demand  ceases  the  influx  will  ^P  ^^^  ^*"^* 
cease.  Chinese  immigration  up  to  the  present  time,  I  think,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  state.     I  think  our  trade  with  China  is  increasing. 

A  Chinaman  earning  $4  a  month  at  home,  and  who  could  get  here 
for  $25,  I  think,  would  not  come  and  work  here  for  $12  a  month. 

The  Chinese  can  labor  here  cheaper  than  the  white  laborer  who  has  to 
maintain  a  family.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  great  many  whites  can 
labor  here  vastly  cheaper  than  they  are  doing.  I  think  that  a  great 
many  employ  white  labor  when  they  could  employ  Chinese,  and  pay  more 
for  white  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  remuneration  for  the  product 
of  that  labor. 

There  is  a  large  floating  population  in  Canton.  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  those  Canton  boatmen  who  come  here.  I  have  observed  the  niorMmmoraJ 
Chinaman  in  my  ordinary  every-day  walks,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  than  the  whites, 
any  more  immoral  than  the  whites.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  addict- 
ed to  sodomy,  having  communication  with  animals,  geese,  etc.,  but  I  have 
never  heard  cases  stated  by  any  one  who  was  in  possession  of  facts.  Mer- 
chants, and  people  with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating,  have 
stated  it. 

As  to  cheap  labor   and  low-priced  labor  being  synonymous  I  do  not  A  chinaman  not 
know.    Labor  may  be  cheap,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  low-priced ;  it  may  be  ^SiiSiS'and 
low-priced,  and  yet  it  may  be  very  dear.      A  Chinaman  is  not  equal  to  an  «*"  ^^Xf"  ^™" 
American,  nor  will  he  ever  be  able  to  command  the  same  wages  that  an  wages. 
American  will. 

It  takes  a  Chinaman  some  time  to  acquire  our  language.  Still  a  great 
many  of  them  pick  it  up  very  readily.  They  compete  with  Americans 
under  the  management  of  foremen  just  the  same  as  a  foreign  vessel  trad- 
ing in  China  will  employ  Chinese  crews  with  an  interpreter. 

The  most  of  the  Chinamen  who  come  here  return  in  a  few  years.     They 
may  come  back,  but  they  go  home  to  visit  their  families.     I  never  knew  six  Companies, 
of  any  of  the  Six  Companies  being  engaged  in  any  mercantile  operations. 
I  think  the  Chinese  are  very  prone  to  resent  any  offence  offered  to  them. 

I  have  one  employed  as   a  domestic,  and  I  find  him  as  honest  and  as  as  domestic 
faithful  a  servant  as  a  man  could  wish  for.     I  frequently  leave  the  house  5®**  ^d*^  m^St^ 
in  his  charge,  my  silver  and  all  quite  under  his  control.     He  is  neat  and  that  could  be 
truthful.     I  have  had  several  in  my  employ   and  I  find  them  all  more  or  d®**'^* 
less  truthful.     I  generally  have  found  them  very  faithful  and  attentive  to 
their  duties  ;  and  as  to  their  honesty  it  is  unquestioned.     As  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them  to  their  disadvantage. 
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San  Francisco,  November  17th,  1876. 

Francis  Avery,  a  resident  iii  California  for  eight  years,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined : 

Have  employed  Chinese  as  servants  and  found  them  trustworthy  and 
competent.     To  some  extent  they  displace  white  girls. 

Tlie  witness  thinks  it  is  not  policy  to  restrict  the  Cliinese  immigration 
at  the  present  time.  The  necessities  of  the  people  require  the  gradual 
In  favor  of  un-  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increase  of  whites.  In  favor  of 
m^ratkln^provid-  ^"^^stricted  immigration  if  the  Chinese  do  not  get  control  of  the  country. 
«d  the  Chinese  do  Should  have  some  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  as  good  as 
SJnn^^.*^"*"'  "'  Germans. 


MACON  DRAY.  FREDERICK  W.  Macondray,  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  a  resident 

of  San  Francisco  for  twenty-four  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


High  commercinl 
character  of  the 
Chinese. 


Quite  enough  of 
them  here  now. 


Sober  and  indu8- 
trious. 

Better  for  the 
civilization  of  the 
state  tliat it  should 
be  settled  up  with 
white  people. 


The  immi^ant« 
not  all  of  tne 
Cantonese  boat- 
men class. 


The  merchants  are  honest,  upright  and  have  a  good  reputation  for 
integrity ;  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them  in  twenty-six  years.  Contracts 
made  with  the  Chinese  are  verbal.  Those  who  emigrate  here  are  of  the 
mercantile,  laboring  and  artisan  cla.sse8.  Their  physical  condition  is 
healthy  and  strong.  They  come  here  voluntarily  ;  some  have  come  under 
contracts  but  not  of  a  servile  nature.  Those  who  have  come  here  have 
certainly  added  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state ;  but  there  are 
quite  enough  of  them  here  now.  If  the  people  did  not  employ  Chinese 
they  would  not  come  here.  The  Chinese  merchants  are  satisfied  there 
are  enough  Chinamen  here  now,  and  are  not  anxious  that  any  more  should 
come  at  the  present  time.  They  are  generally  an  educated  class,  all 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  They  are  sober  and  industrious.  It  is 
owing  to  public  opinion  that  their  presence  is  not  desirable.  There  are 
not  as  many  white  people  here  as  it  is  desirable  to  have.  It  is  better 
for  the  civilization  of  the  state  that  it  should  be  settled  up  by  white 
people.  If  more  white  people  came  here  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
having  a  few  more  Chinese. 

The  Cantonese  boatmen  are  of  the  lower  classes.  Those  here  are  not 
all  of  that  class  ;  they  come  from  different  districts  around  Canton.  The 
northern  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  at  all.  The  people  who  .live  in  the 
boats  are  poor  and  honest,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  class  called  river 
pirates. 


CASTLE. 


Frederick  L.  Castle,  merchant,  and  a  resident  in  California  for  twenty- 
six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


In  some  vocations  the  Chinese  are  a  benefit  and  in  others  they  are  a 
DureSteCM"**  detriment.  As  workers  in  agricultural  pui^suits  they  have  been  a  benefit 
a  benefit ;  but  to  the  community.  They  have  tended  somewhat  to  interfere  with  female 
tolntw^ero^^uT*  ^^^^  here,  and  no  doubt  the  mechanics  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
female  labor.  their  presence.     White  boys  are  employed  in  my  business  packing  teas. 

They  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Chinese.     If  the  white  boys  of 
this  town  imitated  the  Chinese,  they  could  supplement  them. 
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Rev.  Hiram  W.  Reed,  Baptist  minister,  sworn  and  examined : 

This  witness's  evidence  related  principally  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
Chinese.     He  condemns  in  toto  the  idea  and  practice  of  importing  prosti- 
tutes from  any  country.     The  moral  effect  upon  the  country  would  be 
decidedly  bad.     Leaving  out  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  of  their  a  irreat  influx  of 
immigration,  there  Is  no  objection  to  their  coming  here.     If  their  immi-  ,\Ji"®®®  undesir- 
gration  was  unrestricted  and  millions  came,  it  would  be  undesirable. 


Henry  Hart,  agent  in  China  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  sworn  HART, 
and  examined: 

Witness  proved  that  each  Chinaman  before  he  leaves  Hoiig  Kong  had  ^ouid1"*™*H 
to  be  passed  by  the  Consul  and  each  woman  had  to  have  a  certificate,  and  Konsr  without 
as  emigrants,  and  as  sailors,  gave  them  a  high  character  for  docility  and  JJo*      ^**^  ^^^ 
fedress  in  dealing. 


Charles  Sonntac;,  chief  deputy  of  the   license  de|)artment,  sworn  and  SONNTAG. 
examined  : 

The  licenses  range  from  $4  to  $151  a  quarter,  the  uniform   license  paid 
by  the  Chinese  being  from  $4  to  $16  a  quarter,  one  or  two  firms  paying 
$23.50.     Among  the  prominent  white  merchants  of  the  city  the  licenses 
run  from  $40  to  $151  a  quarter,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  From  $23,000  to 
The   total  amount  collected    from  the  Chinese  is  between  $23,000  and  Joliect^**frorn^^ 
$24,000  a  quarter.  Chinese. 


Mrs.  Anna  F.  Smith,  a  resident  of  the  city,  sworn  and  examined  :  SMITH. 

In  Colorado,  witness  employed  Chinese  labor  in  a  laundry,  and  found  Found  Chinese 
them  honest,  truthful,  fair,  and  straightforward  in  their  dealings  ;  although  tnJthfuf^tc**"^** 
as  servants  their  reputation  varies.     Tliere  are  good  and  poor  among  them. 
They  compare  favorably  with  whites,  and  in  Colorado  receive  the  same 
wages  as  white  persons.     In  a  general  sense  the  Chinese  have  invaded  the 
domain  of  female  labor  in  this  city,  reducing  the  prices  of  their  labor  and  Had  interfered 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  get  it.     [Senator  Sargent  here  read  a  petition  i^^^san'^F^ancf^r 
signed  by  fifty-nine  working-women  of  San  Francisco,  respecting  Chinese 
competition  on  their  labor.]     The  witness  admitted  that  the  condition 
of  the  working-women  and  working-men  was  deplorable  in  San  Francisco, 
but  in  the  east,  where  there  were  no  Chinamen,  it  was  as  bad  as  it  was 
here.     Their  condition  is  not  caused  altogether  by  the  Chinese.     White 
boys  and  white  girls  can  get  employment  if  they  are  desirous.     Witness  ^^  j..  j^^  ^  ^^ 
not  an   advocate   for   the  importation  of  Chinamen    in  droves,  and  we  elude  one  racse  of 
have  no  right  to  exclude  one  race  of  people  for  the  sake  of  building  up  Sno?her.    "     "^ 
another. 


Benjamin  S.  Brooks,  lawyer,  and  a  resident  since  1849,  affirmed  and  BROOKS, 
examined  : 

Hie  statement  of  this  witness,  as  counsel  for  the  Chinese,  is  already 
given  ;  and  his  evidence  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  argument. 


ANTHONY 
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George  W.  Anthony,  formerly  acting  Vice-Consul  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 
also  acting  United  States  Consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


Chinese  equal  to 
Japanese ;  the 
latter  more  pro- 
gresHlve. 


As  to  character,  business  capacity,  habits  and  intelligence  the  Chinese 
are  equal  to  the  Japanese.  In  some  respects  they  are  superior.  I  think 
they  are  more  diligent,  more  assiduous,  and  seem  to  be  more  thrifty.  The 
Japanese  show  more  progressive  spirit,  an  inclination  to  adopt  our 
customs,  our  dress,  and  our  mode  of  thinking,  our  style  and  our  accommo- 
dations. To  a  certain  extent  they  have  adopted  our  international  code  of 
laws. 


8 AN  Francisco,  Noveml>er  18th,  1876. 
McHENRY.       John  McHenry,  lawyer  and  a  resident  since  1850,  sworn  and  examined: 

The  causes  of  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  may  be  many  ;  one 
cause  that  has  contributed  to  it  is  politics,  men  who  desire  office  try  by 
this  means  to  get  it. 


LESSLER. 


Manufactures  of 
San  Francisco. 


19-20ths  of  grape 
picking  done  by 
Chinese. 


Overseers  always 
whites. 

Trade  in  native 
wines. 

Oerkes's  vineyard 
produces  annually 
l.W.OOO  gallons. 
California  crop 
for  1875.  8,000,000 
gallons  of  wine 
and  80,000  gallons 
of  brandy. 

About  400  Ger- 
mans employed  in 
Kohler&Co.'s 
vineyards. 

Auger  employs 
more  than  half 
Chinese. 

Half  Chinese  em- 
ployed. 

Pacific  Jute 
Company  emplov 
150  Chinese. 


Morris  Lessler,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bee,  counsel  for  the  Chinese, 
to  prepare  certain  statistics,  sworn  and  examined  : 

He  proved  that  the  statistical  statements  in  reference  to  all  the  manu- 
factures of  the  city,  giving  the  number  employed,  both  white  and  Chinese, 
and  the  rate  per  day  (Appendix  S  to  Joint  Committee  Rep.),  and  also  a 
list  of  bodies  (2,614)  buried  in  the  Chinese  cemetery  (Appendix  T  to  Joint 
Committee  Rep.)  were  correct. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Appendix  S  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
Report,  which  appendix  was  very  voluminous  : — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Curtis,  wine  and  spirit  commission  agent,  of  Jackson  street,  states : 
That  from  information  I  have  had  from  the  wine-growers  personally,  the  picking 
of  grapes  is  almost  done  entirely  by  Chinese  labor,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  nine- 
teen-twentieths  per  cent,  is  done  by  them.  Some  Chinese  are  employed  in  work- 
ing on  the  fields  or  vinebergs,  but  then  generally  in  company  with  whites  ;  the 
overseers  are  always  whites.  Our  native  wines  appear  to  oe  steadily  but  silently 
gaining  in  public  favor.  The  report  for  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1876show8  a  total 
export  by  sea  and  rail  of  561,03:^  gallons  of  California  wines ;  the  receipts  being 
1,266,736  gallons  of  wine,  and  4;),OoO  gallons  of  California  brandies. 

Mr.  Henry  Gerkes's  vineyard  is  producing  annually  about  150,000  gallons  of 
wine.  California  has  now  nearly  40,000,000  of  vines  growing,  three-quarters  in 
bearing  condition.  The  crop  of  1875  amounted  to  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  probably  some  80,000  gallons  of  grape  brandy. 

Messrs.  Kohler  &  Frohhng  work  up  annually  from  three  to  five  million  poundH 
of  grapes  in  their  Los  Angeles  and  Sonoma  vineyards.  They  employ  during  the 
vintage  season  from  300  to  400  hands,  mostly  Germans. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Auger,  of  Battery  street,  agent  for  the  Buena  Vista  Vinecultur&l 
Society,  states  that  they  employ  at  present  sixty-five  people  ;  more  than  halif  are 
Chinese. 

Mr.  John  Bach,  of  Montgomery  street,  states  that  they  employ  about  half 
Chinese  and  half  natives  (Mexicans  and  Indians),  all  the  overseers  being  white 
men.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  the  Chinese  came  down  to  Anahein,  and  they  are 
increasing  very  much  every  year.  We  pay  them  from  $1  to  $1.26  per  day,  and 
they  have  to  find  themselves. 

In  Chinatown  there  are  seventy-six  vegetable  stands  and  forty-five  markets. 

The  Pacific  Jute  Co.  employ  at  present  450  Chinese  at  $1  per  day,  and 
twelve  whites  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  E.  Grisar,  of  the  California  Wool  Exchange,  states  that  for  herding,  washing 
and  clipping  sheep  nothing  but  white  men  are  employed.  A  veiy  few  Chinese 
are  employed,  but  only  for  minor  work.  The  wool  production  for  1876  is  estimated 
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at  a2,000j000  pounds,  the  total  being  from  1854  to  1876  inclusive,  !i23,918,668  pounds. 

California  cannot  compete  at  present  with  Australia  or  South  America  in  raising 

tine  wool. 
Mr.  Grerald  Douglas,  part  owner  of  the  sheep  ranche  Los  Guntos,  testifies  that  ^^^*IP- J?Pf' 

there  are  about  12,000  people  employed  to  look  after  sheep  in  the  state,  seven-  ^^mjliij..  h"*^^^ 

eighths  white   to  one-eighth  Chinese,  the  average  pay  being  $300  per  annum  and  ^'"P^ojca. 

found. 
Mr.  Bissenger,  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  of  Sansom  street,  states  about  175,000  raw 

beef -hides  and  over  500,000  sheep-hides  are  coming  yearly  to  this  market  from  the 

Htate,  and  out  of  this  about  60,000  beef-hides  and  about  50,000  sheep-hides  are 

tanned  here  in  San  Francisco,  employing  about  300  or  400  tanners. 
Mr.  J.  Landsberger,  of  Jones  alley,  tne  largest  Champagne  manufacturer  in  Champagne 

California,  states  that  he  employs  about  forty  whites  and  twenty  Chinese,  the  maniua^ture  : 

latter  only  for  minor  purposes,  as  washing  bottles,  &c.  "?"  Chmeso  cm- 

Mr.  J.  W.  Schaeffer,  cigar  manufacturer,  of  Sacramento  street,  states  that  at  P*^^®^* 

one  time  they  employed  only  white  boys  and  girls  to  make  cigars,  strip  tobacco,  &c. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  San  Francisco  cordage  factory,  states  that  they  at  ^J*{"J**l®. '*^^''y  - 

8 resent  employ  about  thirty  Chinese  at  ^1  per  day,  and  forty-flve  white  men  at  from  5;„  ^7  C  ninesu 
2.25  to  $4  per  day.  *  cmpioyod. 

Mr.  S.  Lachmann,  jr..  Market  street,  says  they  employ  about  one  Chinaman  to 
four  white  men,  the  former  receiving  $1  and  the^  latter  between  $2.50  and  $3  each 
per  dav. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Swan,  of  the  Union  Box  Factory,  testifies  they  employ  no  Chinese, 
but  seventy-five  white  men  at  $2.25,  and  alx>ut  forty-two  boys  and  girls  at  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Mr.  E.  Briggs,  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Co.,  states  that  their  factory  employs  Tobacco  :  700 
generally  about  700  Chinese  at  $1.50  per  day,  about  seventy-five  whites  from  $l.o0  Chinese  em- 
to  $2.50  per  day,  and  about  150  Chinese  field  laborers  at  $1  per  day.  ployed. 

Mr.  Code,  fruit  and  pickle  preserver,  employs  at  present  about  fifty  Chinese  at  Picldc  preserver 
eighty  cents,  and  about  fifty  white  lx)ys  and  girls  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  dav.  flJJP^^^**  ^ 

Mr.  Sydney  M.  Smith,  of  Cutting  &  Co.'s  fruit  andpickle  preserving  and  cider  ^^^i^ese. 
factory,  states  that  they  employ  generally  about  400  Chinese  m  summer  and  about  Pickle  and  cider, 
100  in  winter.  *^  Chinese. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Loose,  of  the  California  Powder  works,  states  that  the  company  employ  i^owder  company 
Chinese  labor  only  for  minor  purposes,  and  for  coopering  and  filling  cartridges.       Chinese  l^^o}" 

In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  whites  only  are  employed,  at  nUnor  DurDoses 
an  average  of  $3.50  per  day;   bag   manufacturers,  white,    average  $1.84;  bed  /^  tn^ 

comforters,  white,  $1.50;  bolt  and  nut  makers,  white,  $3.25;  boiler  makers,  white,  JJ^jIiJi  JSd  the*^ 
$3 ;  bell  foundry  and  brass  works,  white,  $2.60;  bellows  factories,  thirty-six  white,  ^las^s  employed 
eight  Chinese,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  barbers,  white,  $2.25  ;  blacking,  white,  $2.20  ;  belt  ^  ,,         ^       '      ' 
factories,  white,  $2.35 ;  box  factories  (packing),  white,  $1.26  to  $3.50 ;  box  facto-  Chinese' 
ries  (paper),  white,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  box  factories  (tin),  white,  $1.25  to  ^i ;  beds  and 
bedding,  white,  $2.50 ;  boxes  (fancy),  white,  $2.50 ;  billiard  factories,  white,  $3.30 ; 
bookbinders,  white,  75c.  to  $3 ;  bakers,  white,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  broom  and  brush  fac- 
tories, white,  75c.  to  $3  ;  box  factories  (cigar),  white,  85c.  to  $3 ;  boot  and  shoe  Boots   and  shoes, 
factories,  491  white^70  boys,  351  ^rls,  1,970  Chinese,  50c.  to  $3;  in  retail  shoe  1,970  Chinese, 
stores,  700  white,  200  boys,  100  girls,  $1.25  to  $4;  blankets  and  woolens,   150  Blankets  and 
white,    8ixt3r  boys,  forty   ^irls,  700    Chinese,  90c.   to   $3  ;   candles    and    soap,  woolens,  700 
nineteen  white,  ten  boys,  sixty -eight  Chinese,  $1  to  $4 ;  coff*ee  and  spice  mills,  Chinese. 
white,  ^  to  $3 ;  canned  fruits,  ITO  white,  thirty  boys,  ninety  girls,  eighty  Chi-  Caimed  fruits.  80 
nese,  80c.  to  $2.50 ;  cracker  factories,  white,  $1  to  $5 ;  cordage  factories,  100  white,  Chinese, 
twenty  boys,  thirty  Chinese,  $1  to  $4 ;  color  and   white-lead   works,  white,  $3 ;  (■ordage,  30 
chair  factories,  white.  $2.20 ;  coppersmiths,  white,  $3.25 ;  cigar  manufacturers,  Chinese. 
Chinese,  3,115,  50c.  to  fe.75  ;  coffin  factories,  white,  $3.40  ;  coopers,  white,  $2.50  to  Cigfars,  3,115 
$4  ;  engravers,  white,  $2  to  $4  ;  file  works,  white,  $3.40 ;  foundries  and  iron  works,  (Chinese. 
white,  $1.25  to  $4;  flour  mills,  white,  $2.50  to  $5 ;  furniture,  1,104  white,  seventy-  Furniture,  71 
one  Chinese,  $1  to  $3.50  ;  gasfitters,  white,  $S  to  $5 ;  folders,  white,  $;i.25 ;  glass-  Chinese. 
works,  thirtv  white,  twenty  boys,  five  Chinese,  $1  to  $1^ ;  glove  factories,  white,  Ghiss  works,  5 
$1.25  to  $2.75;  glue   factorV,  thirty-five  white,  ten  Chinese,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  gold  Chinese. 
platers,  white,  ^ ;  gunpowaer,  forty-five  whites,  sixty-three  Chinese,  $1.10  to  $2.50 ;  Ghie  factory,  10 
norseshoe    nails,   white,  $3.20 ;    iron-sheet   manufacturers,   white,    $2.50 ;    jute  Chinese. 
factory,     twelve     whites,    and    450    Chinese,    $1    to     $3.50 ;     lead    pipes     and  Gunpowder.  03 
works',  white,  $3.25;    mattrasses,  white,  $1.25  to  $3;  meat    preservers,   white,  Chinese. 
$2.25;  mirror  factor>',  white,  $3.25  ;  match  factories,  twelve  white  men,  twenty-  Jute,  430  Chinese. 
four   boys,  twenty-five  Chinese,  $1   to  $2.75;  maccaroni  and   vermicelli,  white.   Match  factories, 
$2.^;  marble  yards,  white,  13.25;  mucilage,   white,  $2.25*  nickel-platers,  white,  25  Chinese. 
$3.75;  oiikum  factory,   white,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  organ  builders,  white,  $1.25  to  $3; 
pickle  preservers,  thirty  white  men,  twenty-five  lx)ys,   sixty-nine  girls,  twenty-  Pickle  preservers,. 
nine  Chinese,  90c.  to  3;  pumps,  steam,  white,  $1,50  to  $5;  paint  (chemical)  works,  29  Chinese. 
white,  $2.50;  plumbers,  white,  $2  to  $4;  planing  mills,  white,  $2  to  $5;  paper 
mills,  white,  $1  to  $4;  provision .  packers,   white,  $2.50;  rice  mills,  five  white,  Kice  muis,  3 
three  Chinese,  $1.75  to  $4  ;  saw  manufacturers,  white,  ^i;  saw  filers,  white,  $3.20;  ^  "'nese. 
soap  manufacturers,  white,  $1.25  to  $2.50  ;  safe  factories,  white,  $2.50 ;  stair- 
building,  white,  $1.10  to  $3.50;  shirt  factories,   twenty-six  white  men,  eighty-  S»jJ'*^^"®»' 
six  girls,  one  hundred  and  twenty -nine  Chinese,  $1.10  to  $2.50  ;  sugar  refineries,  i-w^waese. 
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Wire  springs.   « 
Chinese. 


white,  $1.25  to  $4 ;  tools  for  blacksmiths,  white,  $1.50  to  $4  :  trunks,  etc.,  whit«, 
$1.10  to  $2.50;  tanneries,  white,  $1  to  $3 ;  tool  engravers,  white,  $3.50;  type 
foundry,  white,  $3  to  $5 ;  upholsterers,  white,  $1.25  to  $4 ;  wood  turners, 
white,  $3.25 ;  wire  works,  white,  $3.25  ;  wire  springs,  eight  Chinese,  twenty- 
eight  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 


DOUGLAS.       Charles  D.  Douglas,  corresponding  secretary  Central  Anti-Coolie  Club, 

eleventh  ward,  sworn  and  examined  : 


The  opinion  of  the  anti-coolie  clubs  is  that  the  Chinaman  should  be 
prohibited  from  coming  here.     It  would  be  impossible  for  him   to  amal- 


The  Chinaman 
should  be  pro- 
hibited coming. 

He  could  not  ijramate  with  the  white  race.     His  habits,   reliirion,   and   traditions  Ijeine 

Hmakramriate  with  5-ir         *  r  »  e»       »  © 

the  white  rm-c.       ditterent  from  ours. 


TUCKER. 


High  character  of 
Chinese  mcr* 
<;hant«. 


George  W.    Tucker,    ship-master,    connected   with    the  Chinase   trade 
since  1851,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  spoke  highly  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in 
China,  and  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  on  board  ship.  In  regard  to  the 
coolie  traflfic  he  said  the  worst  of  them  go  to  Peru. 


HUMPHREY,  Patrick  H.  Humphrey,  quarantine  oflficer  for  two  years,  and  a  resident 

of  California  for  eight  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Denies  that  smiul-       This  Witness  denied  that  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  San  Fran- 
pox  mtroduced  by  J        ^     xl      r>ll  •  ^ 

Chinese.  CISCO  was  due  to  the  Chinese. 

There  should  be  a       There  should  be  a  national  law  so  as   to  prevent  an  overplus  of  immi- 

naLlonal  law  to 

prevent  overplus  gration  or  any  tainted  immigrants  coming  in. 

of  (or  any  tainted) 

immigration. 


BROOKS, 


Charles  Wolcott  Brooks,  for  seventeen  years  agent  of  the  Japanese 
Government  here,  and  a  resident  of  this  city,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  was  examined  before  the  Canadian  Commission,  and  his 
evidence  will  be  found  under  its  proper  head. 
[See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  28.] 


SWIFT. 


Unrestricted 
immigration  of 
Chinese  pemi- 
-cious. 


An  alien  element 
oi  disadvantaf^c. 


John  F.  Swift,  a  resident  of   San  Francisco  since  1852,  and  a  traveller 
in  Asiatic  countries,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  consider  unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  and  have  for  some 
years  past,  exceedingly  pernicious  and  undesirable,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  settled  opinion  of  the  intelligent  people  of  this  coast.  Those  who 
oppose  restrictive  legislation  are  of  the  more  fortunate  classes — the 
wealthier  classes.  They  do  it  because  a  labor  element  like  this  is  a  com- 
venience  to  the  more  fortunate  class  of  people  ;  it  makes  life  easier.  The 
question  of  domestic  servants  is  one  that  is  apt  to  bear  heavily  upon  those 
who  are  able  to  keep  them — that  is,  wealthy  people.  Again,  an  indus- 
trious element  like  this  tends  to  some  extent — that  is,  irrespective  now  of 
its  disadvantages — to  the  material  wealth  of  the  community.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  perpetual  alien  element  in  a  community  is  a  great  disadvantage. 
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By  this  I  mean  an  element  that  will  always  be  alien,  not  bringing  women 

with  them  ;  and  therefore,  the  prejudices  are  great  against  them.     They 

camiot  assimilate,  so  that  the  next  generation,    and  the  one  after,  and  all  Cannot  lissimilato. 

the  generations  will  be  equally   alien   and    ignorant,  without  speaking  of 

the  present  men,  the  individuals  who  happen  to  make  up   this  Chinese 

community  now. 

What  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  said   is  true  as  to  the  strong  prejudice  of 
tliis  community  ;  it  is  a  fact.     It  may  be  disagreeable  ;  you  may  think  it 
it   a  pity  ;  but   it  is  human    nature    and  it    is  our  nature.     This  pre-  The  preiiudice 
judice  has  grown.     It  is  ten  times  as  strong  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.     In  JSfiiral  *^^'" 
1852  the  Chinamen  were  allowed  to  turn  out  and  celebrate  the  fourth  of  H^isKrown. 
July,  and  it  was  considered  a  happy  thing  ;  in  1862  they  would  have  been 
mobbed  ;  in  1872  they  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake.     This  pre- 
judice is  not  confined  to  one  party ;  it  is  found  in  all  parties.      Then  it  Degrades  labor, 
degrades  our  labor  ;  it  makes  work  discreditable.     The  doctrine  so  much 
heard  of,   that  it  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  workingmen,  not 
so   much   a  point    as   they  think.      It   does   that   to    those    who   first 
come,  and,    therefore,  prevents  their   coming  ;  but    in   time    the   white 
men   settle  down.     The   tendency  is  for  them  to  settle  down  into  the 
condition  of  a  superior  class,  making  money  out  of  Chinese  labor.      The 
conditions  of  life  become  too   easy  instead    of   too  hard.     Therefore,  a  Chinese  make  life 
boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  can  beg  and  borrow,  sponge,  bum  a  better  whkelabon!?*^ 
living,  get   more  bread   and    butter,    and   easier,   than   in   any  country  Ij**^*^  °'  *°" 
he  can  get  it  by  work.     In  fact  young  men  can  get  along  here  without 
labor.     That  is  the  result  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  element ;   it 
makes  labor  disreputable.     White  men  will    not  work    any  more  ;  they 
do  not  want  to  work  any  more.     White  boys  do  not  work,  and  besides 
there  is   not  a  very  good  chance    for  them    to   work.      These   Chinese 
come  in  and  the  whites  will  not  work  with  them  ;  their  prejudice  is  so 
great  ;  and  this  prejudice  is  growing  ;    it  is  increasing.     The  influx  of 
the  Chinese  has  had  a  worse  eflfect  upon  the  respectability  and   dignity  A  worse  effect  on 
of  labor  than  slavery  had  in  the  south.      There   is  a   stronger  feeling  respectab^lUy  of 
here  against  the  Chinese  than  there    is  in    the  south    against   the  ne-  la-^^rthan 
groes.     I  would  rather  have  negro  slavery  to-day,  for  negroes  are  born  soutii. 
in  the  country  and  at  least  take  an  interest  in   it.     In  the  absence  of 
Chinese  immisration  our  manufactures  would  undoubtedly  be  set  back,  Manufactures 

•  ti  '    would  DC  set  back 

because    we  base    our  community  here    upon    Chinese   labor,    and    the  by  stopping 
transition  from  that  back  to    a  sound  basis  of  homogeneous  labor  and  a  Cliinese  labor, 
homogeneous  society  of  course  would  be  diiiicult. 

From  what  I  have  seen  while  travelling  in  Asiatic  countries,  the  Inhnbiuvnts  of 
inhabitants  there  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  a  representative  govern-  imdersuind  no 
ment,  or  any  government  except  despotism.  Sespotisin."^  ^"^ 

As  to  a  change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  so   as  to  allow   them   to 
become  citizens,  I  think  the  first  one  that  got  naturalized  would  be  hanged  ^^  ^^l^^***:^^**'^*^ 
to  a  lamp-post  when  he  left  the  court-room.     Perhaps  I  am  going  too  far  would  not  be 
when  I  say  that ;  but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  I  am  sure.     Their  aiW'wed  to  vote. 
being  allowed  to  become  citizens  would  not  tend   to  stop  this  feeling 
against  them  ;  it  would  increase  the  antagonism  ;  the  feeling  would  be  Enfranchise 
intensified.     The  effect  of  giving  30,000  the  franchise   would  be  simply  iJiooo  vou^'^in  the 
making  30,000  votes  for  sale.  mkrkct. 

If  Chinamen  are  to  remain  in  the  state,  they  will  change  our  institu-  ^;|»9  presence  of 
tions   undoubtedly  ;    our   society    will    be    changed  by  them ;    changes  ultimately  change 
are  now  going  on.    The  existence  of  Chinese  in  the  state  is  utterly  incom-  ^q"®"^***  institu- 
patible  with  anything  like  a  government  by  the  people. 

Chinamen  cannot  be   Christianized   unless   they  are  bom  here.     No  [fl^j^?*'*.?[ 
-Chinaman  imported  from  China  under  their  present  system,  to  stay  Vv«t^  \:\\\\\^wi. 
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until  they  die  or  return  without  reproducing  here,  can  be  Christianized.  I 

do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  any  Chinese  converts  at  all  unless  they 

are  bom  and  bred  to  our  religion. 

If  turned  away  I  should  not  wonder,  if  the  Chinese  were  excluded,  if  in  two  or  three 

Por^em  in^j?fcw  years  there  would  be  a  clamor  for  them,  because  we  have  so  long  had  them  ; 

years.  and  they  are  so  convenient  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  people,  that  the 

turning  away  of  100,000  laboring  men  in  a  small  community  like  ours 
of  only  700,000  or  800,000  people  would  be  temporarily  a  very  consider- 
able injury  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state  for  the  time.  Men,  as 
a  rule,  are  very  selfish,  and  they  think  more  of  a  dollar  than  they  do  of 
any  principle. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plethora  of  labor  on  the  coast.     An  unskilled 

laborer  who  comes  from  the  east  has  difficulty  in  bridging  over  the  tirst 

In  their  own  lines  three  or  five  years  before  he  will  have  learned  sufficiently  the  ways  of  the 

w°th  ChinamcMu^  country  to  get  a  living  by  the  advantages  of  Chinese  labor.      Nobody  can 

compete  with  Chinamen  in  the  things  that  they  do ;  no  white  labor  can 
compete  with  them,  l)ecause  they  live  so  low.  In  that  way  they  under- 
work him,  and  he  either  does  not  come  here  or  cannot  get  the  work  he 
would  naturally  tnni  his  hand  to  when  he  first  comes.  There  is  no 
inducement  for  white  men  to  come  here  and  work  at  wages  that  the 
Chinese  work  for.  It  is  a  question  of  wages.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
more  labor  except  Chinese  labor.  I  do  not  l^elieve  you  could  get  so  many 
Chinese  here  that  we  could  not  find  work  for,  and  if  they  were  gone  I  do 
not  believe  you  could  get  too  many  white  men  here. 

Right  to  exclude         It  would  be  right  to  exclude  from  our  country  any  race  of  men  against 
from  the  country      i  •  t  i  •    j* 

any  race  tvgainst     which  we  have  a  prejudice. 

which  we  have  a       Those  Chinese  who  are  here  I  would  allow  to  die  and  return  home,  as 
^^      ^  '  they  will  do  in  the  course  of  time,  and  prevent  any   more  from   coming. 

I  would  cut  off  entirely  a  new  supply. 
Would  absolutely       jja^  jt  not  been  for  the  Chinese,  we  ought,  in  the  last  five  years,  to 
Butfor'chiniuiien  ^*^'®  doubled  our  population.     An  immense  population  came  here  last 
should  have  doub-  year,  but  it  stopped  dead,  simply  because  of  the  impossibility  of  the  iniini- 
fWe  y^re.*^^*'''  "'  grants  competing  with  the  Chinamen. 

No  idea  of  I  do  not  think  Chinamen  ever  think  of  citizenship  either  at  home  or 

citizenship.  here,  or  that  they  know  what  it  is,  or  know  anything  about  it.     They  do 

not  intend  to  stay  here  long ;  they  go  back  in  great  numbers.    If  we  have 
10,000  who  come  here  in  a  year  we  have  6,000  or  7,000  going  back.    I 
had  Chinamen  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  my  house  at  one  time, 
and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  the  cook,  or  the  waiter,  goes 
back,  and  returns  again  and  resumes  their  employment  as  much  as  three 
times  in  five  years. 
Inferior  in  hoi.cj^ty       As  to  their  honesty  and  integrity,  I  think  they  are  inferior  to  our 
and  intc^ity.         people  in  that  respect.     I  can  trust  European  servants  with  more  con- 
in  Irish  or  Gt^nnan  fidence  than  I  can  trust  Chinese.     I  can  go  to  an  intelligence  office  at  any 
servant  tfirls thin  time  and  employ  an  Irish  or  a  German  woman  that  I  have  never  heaid 

in  C  hinanien.  «  i  i         •        i       i  i  .  j  t    l  i      i 

of,  and  put  her  m  the  house  and  go  away  at  once,  and  1  have  never  had 

a  betrayal  of  that  confidence.     I  employed  Chinese  about  three  years,  and 

I  cannot  positively  say  they  robbed  me. 
Some  nianufa*  I  have  no  douV)t  whatever  that  very  many  manufactories  were  established 

caJlier*'?n*'(^onw-'^    in  this  city  through  Chinese  labor  that  would   not  have  been  established 
qucnce  of  Chinese  at  present  ;  or  they  would  not  have  been  started  quite  as  quick  as  if  we 

had  not  had  the  Chinese  labor. 
wfiK^U^ would  Assuming  that  the  white  immigration  would  have  been  no  greater  than 

have  been  better  it  is,  and  then  taking  these  additional  Chinamen,  of  course  1 00,000  work- 
chlnM©*^^  ingmen  add  to  the  material  wealth  ;  but  if  these  Chinamen  have  prevented 
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an  equal  number  of  white  men  from  coming  by  taking  their  places  them- 
selves, I  say  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  not  had  the  Chinamen, 
and  had  had  white  men,  which  would  have  been  the  result  without  the 
Chinamen. 

To  stop  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese   I   would  be  willing  to  abrogate  If  necessary 
all  treaty  relations  between  the  United  States   and   China ;  it  cannot  be  to^abn^te  all"^ 

stopped  any  other  way.  treaty  relations 

I  r  J  "^  between  the 

United  States  and 
China. 

Henry  H.  Bigelow,  manager  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  a  BIGELOW. 
resident  of  San  Francisco  since  1850,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  poisons  any  portion  of  the  city  where  they  Poisons  the  place, 
go.     It  increases  the  i*ates  of  insurance  nearly  double ;  and  where  there  insurance, 
are  wash-houses  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  has  been  a  very  vexed  ques-  Detrimental  to  the 
tion,  but  there  is  only  one  opinion  with  all  V)usinefis  men,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  detrimental   to  the  state.     Personally   I   am   in   favor  of  Chinese 
immigration,  on  the  ground  that  it  produces  wealth  here.     I  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  slavery  and  on  the  same  ground   that  I  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  slavery  I  am  an  advocate  for  Chine.se  immigi-ation  ;  but  it  Would  make 
will  drive  away  the  white  population  and  make  California  what  Peru   is  pcru^ls'to-day? 
to^lay.     I  endorse  every  word  Mr.  Swift  said  on  the  ground  of  our  white 
race. 

There  are  some  5,000  or  6,000  Chinese  in  the  state  who  own  property  ^^^  losses. 
and  insure  largely,  but  they  insure  everything,  both  by  sea  and  a^inst 
tire  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not  insure  at  all,  being  merely  producers 
and  owning  nothing.   We  have  had  very  few  losses.    The  class  that  insure 
are  as  good  business  men  as  you  would  expect  among  the  same  class  of  The  class  who 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  and  they  are  a  help  to  us.     Outside  of  these  men  of  the  same 
5,000  or  6,000,  the  others  are  peons  or  slaves,  only  our  laws  do  not  so  %^l^^^  *™*'"* 
term  them.     The  same  syst<em  is  here  that  is  in  Peru.     They  come  here  como  here  under 
under  contract.     I  do  not  think  thev  are  as  free  in  their  labor  to  hire  or  contract. 
not  to  hire  as  white  people.    As  workers  three  Chinamen  are  about  equal 
to  two  white  men ;  they  stick  to  their  contracts  very  well,  being  indus- 
trious.    I  would  prefer  them  to  white  men  to  do  my  work  ;  you  can  count  Ca**  ^V^Il^  °" 
on  them   better,  if  you  contract  with  the  head  men.     Their  exclusion  than  on  whites, 
from  the  coast  would  damage  us  very  materially  for  a  time.     Their  effect  Effect  on  boys 
on  the  boys  and  the  agricultural  population  here  is  very  disastrous  indeed  ;  ^piJftion  d?8^ 
but  looking  at  the  interest  of  the  state,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  astrous. 
look  at  that  considenition.     It  takes  the  labor  which  the  boys  would  be 
paid  to  do  out  of  their  hands,  because  they  can  labor  more  cheaply   than  Makes  labor  dia- 
l)oys  ;  and  this  makes  labor  disgraceful  in  a  measure.  grace  u  . 

There  is  labor  for  all — cheap  labor — but  it  would  be  a  servile  labor 
like  the  Chinese  labor  instead  of  being  free  labor  as  in  Illinois  and  other 
western  states. 

The  Chinese  are  very  careful  with  fire.     They  think  it  is  the  devil,  and 
they  keep  him  in  due  bounds.     Where  towns  have  been  burned  up  most  Wlicrc  towns 
of  the  tires  originated  in  Chinese  quarters.     Any  one  going  through  their  up^hefiresas" 
quarters  must  wonder  why  they  have  not  been  burned  up  long  ago.     It  p^p  orUrinated  in 
is  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  that  while  they  are  careful  with  fire  they 
are  dirty.     They  will  have  fire  in  a  coal-oil  can  right  on  the   floor  ;  but 
they  are  afraid  of  it  and  will  be  careful.  Yet  they  live  like  pigs.  Wher- 
ever a  wash-house  is  inserted  in  a  block  we  always  steer  clear  of  it.     For 
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So  many  tires— 
recently  had  de- 
clined to  insure. 


Chinese  create 
hoodlums. 


Raised  up  an  idle 
class. 


the  last  ten  years  and  up  to  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  Chinese 
quarter  has  been  very  free  from  fire ;  since  then  we  have  had  so 
many  that  we  have  declined  to  insure  for  them.  Within  the  last  year 
there  have  been  half  a  dozen  fires  in  Chinatown  that  have  been  caused 
through  incendiaries.  The  fire  in  Brannen  street  was  lit  by  hoodlums. 
I  know  it  as  clearly  as  I  know  anything  about  my  business.  The  presence 
of  the  Chinese  makes  our  cities  liable  to  conflagration,  so  much  so  that 
a  great  many  companies  refuse  Chinese  insurance  altogether.  The  Chi- 
nese create  the  hoodlums,  and  then  the  hoodlums  react  in  the  way  of 
hazard  from  tire.  In  settling  with  the  Chinese  I  have  no  trouble  ;  they 
are  keen,  of  course,  to  get  the  last  cent,  but  they  are  not  unduly  so. 
They  are  a  very  sharp  people.  I  know  of  several  places  l>eing  burned 
after  threatening  letters  were  sent. 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  raised  an  idle  class  among  us. 


KIRKPATRICK  John  Kirkpatrick,  a  resident  in  California,  since  1852,  and  .sheriff  of  an 

interior  county  from  1861  to  1866,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Foreign  Miners" 
License  Law  en- 
forced. 


This  witness  while  in  office  as  sheriff  enforced  the  Foreign  Miners'  License 
Law  on  all  who  were  not  citizens,  or  who  had  not  taken  out  their  first 
papers  declaring  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  law  was  im- 
partially executed  against  all,  whites  and  Chinese  alike. 


PHILLIPS. 


Chinese  fco  to 
Sandwicn 
Islands  on  assign- 
able  contracts. 


Will  ultimately 
prove  detrimental 


Chinese  do  not 
amulganmtr. 


2,000  Chinese  out 
of  a  population  of 
56.000. 

A  few  Chinese 
married  Hawaiian 
women. 


Stephen  H.  Phillips,  formerly  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts,  subse- 
quently attorney-general  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  practising  at  the  bar,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  come  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  upon  contracts  of  lalx)r 
which  are  indefinite  and  assignable.  They  are  indefinite  as  to  the  party 
with  whom  they  are  to  be  performed ;  they  are  indefinite  as  to  the  kind 
of  work  which  is  to  be  performed  ;  and  generally  speaking,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  limitations,  such  as  that  they  shall  have  a  certain  number  of 
days  at  the  China  new  year,  etc.  With  that  exception  they  are  bought 
and  sold  out  body  and  soul  to  the  person  who  employs  them.  They  are 
bound  for  a  term  of  years ;  I  think  it  is  ordinarily  five  years. 

There  is  a  present  necessity  for  their  labor,  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  beneficial  I  never  have  thought,  and  never  can  think.  Importation 
of  cheap  labor  in  the  mass  I  think  tends  ultimately  to  degrade  the 
whole  character  of  labor. 

It  is  notorious  that  Chinamen  by  their  habits  and  associations  keep 
themselves  entirely  distinct  from  other  people.  We  had  a  few  Japanese 
out  there  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  difference  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  The  latter  conform  themselves  very  soon  to 
the  habits  of  the  country  in  dress,  language  and  everything.  They  mix 
right  in  and  become  citizens  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  the  Chinese  keep 
themselves  entirely  distinct. 

In  the  Islands  there  were  about  2,000  Chinamen  out  of  a  population  of 
about  56,000. 

In  the  Islands  there  was  no  family  relation  among  them.  There  were 
a  few  Chinese  women,  but  very  few.  A  great  number  of  Chinese  married 
native  women — Hawaiians.  They  do  not  remain  there  entirely  ;  a  great 
many  of  them  expect  to  go  back,  and  some  few  come  here. 
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I  have  seen  the  contracts  already  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  this  : 

*'That  Sam  Wang  agreed  to  sei've  some  one  else  out  in  China,  and  to  Form  of  <  tout  nuti*, 
work  for  him  for  the  space  of  live  years  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  to  serve  him  well,  and 
that  he  was  to  have  so  many  dollars  a  month,  and  so  many  days  at  the 
Chinese  new  year;**  and  I  think  some  of  the  latter  contracts  had  some 
provisions  about  sickness  and  medical  care,  but  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing else.     It  was  an  assignable  contract — to  him  or  his  assigns.    There 
was  an  effort  made  by  the  Hawaiian  government  to  annul  this  contract, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.    The  Legislature  has  been  abridging  the  rights  of 
contracts  lately,  providing  that  they  should  be  executed  with  more  form- 
ality.    The  government  of  Hawaii  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  Government  hivd 
encouraging  the  importation  of  Chinese.    They  fill  the  prisons  there  a  *^"^""^'*^'^       **'"• 
good  deal.     I  tried  eight  of  them  for  murder ;  convicted   live  and  hanged  lliwl  tried  eight 
three.     One  of  them  murdered  the  French  Consul,  by  chopping  his  head  n„V^^/*^^ 
open  with  an  axe  while  in  bed ;  another  murdered  some  poor  old  natives 
in  the  Island  of  Maui  and  stole  their  money. 

The  employment  of  Chinese  upon  the  sugar  plantations  there,  brings 
the  sugar-growing  states  of  our  own  country  into  competition  with  Chinese 
labor. 

The   Chinese  merchants  in  Honolulu  are  men  of  the  highest  resiject-  Chinese  mer- 
ability  ;  men  I  should  be  glad  to  see  in  any  position  of  trust,  or  honor,  or  i,i\","„kJ,\  of  h?^h- 

anything  else.  e.st  rcapeetabihty. 

If  class  legislation  was  done  away  with,  and  they  were  treated  the  same  Unlens  tiiey  can... 
as  other  foreigners,  our  schools  thrown  open  to  their  children,  and  they   -hiw of.^^nofagood 
would  come  into  our  general  system  of  government,  I  think  they  would  be  f^iemcnt. 
as  good  as  any  other  people,  but  if  they  keep  themselves  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  their  own  system  of  government  and  social  regulations,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  a  good  element  here. 

I  think  some  of  the  discriminations  against  the  Chinese  are  unjust.    As  Some  of  the  leKi«- 
a  lawyer,    I  think  some  of  the  legislation  against  them  will   not    bear  thcnfu'iyiist!^ 
inspection. 

The  planters  in  the  Islands  pay  from  84  to  $5  a  month  for  Chinese  Tim  plantei*?*  paid 
labor,  finding  everything  but  clothing.     They  paid  the  parties  in  Cliina  f^J  VhJ^eomprallor 
whatever  they  had  to  pay.  i"  china. 


John  R.  Couyell,    a    resident   of   the   city,  formerly  consular  clerk  in  CORYELL. 
Shanghai,  also  in  Canton,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Tliis  witness  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  all  the  Chinese  women  with  I^rostitutes. 
one  or  two  exceptions  imported  into  California  are  prostitutes,  and  brought 
here  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  nearly  all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
boat  population  of  Canton,  considered  in  China  the  very  lowest  class.  A 
resident  in  China  for  any  length  of  time  can  easily  distinguish  them  f I'om 
resj^ectable  Chinese  wives.  They  are  as  distinct  as  black  and  white.  The  Chinese  untmtii 
character  of  the  Chinese  wives  is  that  they  are  chaste  ;  reinarkal)ly  so. 
A  Chinaman  prefers  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  truth. 


BLAIR 


:U4 


•Chinese  kept  out 
•the  whites. 


Degrading  tu 
labor. 


Take  the  money 
ontof  the  country 


i'hinese  so  easily 
trained  no  chance 
to  train  steady 
young:  whites. 


Matthew  Blair,  hay  and  grain  dealer,  and  a  resident  of  San  Francisco 
for  fifteen  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness,  from  the  location  of  his  place  of  business,  being  in  the 
neighborhood  where  several  industries  are  carried  on  by  Chinese  labor, 
has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  effect  of  that  labor  upon  the 
white  population  of  the  city.  Among  the  industries  is  the  Mission  Woolen 
Mills,  mostly  carried  on  by  Chinese  labor.  When  the  factories  first  start- 
ed, there  were  some  hundreds  who  came  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  Cincin- 
nati, and  other  eastern  places.  They  have  returned  because  their  places 
wei*e  filled  by  this  class  of  labor,  and  because  they  could  not  obtam  em- 
ployment. Then,  again,  there  is  the  candle  factory,  a  spring  mattress 
factory,  chemical  works,  a  soap  establishment,  three  or  four  tanneries,  an 
oakum  factory,  and  a  trunk  and  box  factory,  the  labor  in  all  these  trades 
being  done  by  Chinese.  If  these  Chinamen  were  not  employed  their 
position  might  be  fille<l  by  white  labor  from  the  east.  The  effect  of  their 
presence  is  degrading  to  our  laborers. 

Employei's,  on  l>eing  asked  why  they  do  not  employ  white  people,  say 
they  cannot  work  the  two  together.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difi^culties  ; 
the  consecjuence  is  the  Chinese  absorl^  all  the  lal)or  and  send  the  circulat- 
ing medium  out  of  the  country.  There  are  no  persons  on  the  face  of  tlie 
earth  under  our  civilization  that  can  compete  with  them.  The  Chinese 
are  so  industrious,  so  (juiet,  and  so  easily  trained,  that  our  people  cannot 
train  our  own  children.  If  we  take  an  apprentice,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  they  are  so  much  more  troublesome  that  it  creates  a  feeling  against 
our  people  and  we  discriminate  against  them  and  call  them  hoodlums,  and 
have  no  respect  for  them. 


DURKEE.  John  L.  Durkee,  fire  marshal,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness  read  a  re|K)rt  from  the  fire  wardens  which  was  submitted  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  April  20tli,  1876,  showing  the  carelessness  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  regard,  and  recommending  that  an  ordinance  be  passed 
prohibiting  them  from  making  certain  additions  to  the  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  them. 

The  lial)ility  of  the  city  to  conflagration  is  greater  from  their  carelessness 
than  from  any  other  one  cause. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  several  cases  of  in- 
cendiary fires  ;  and  fires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 
As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  destructive.  Mostly  all  the  property  in 
Chinatown  is  insured.     The  merchants  insure. 


Liability  to  fire 
in  consequence 
of  t  heir  carelencss. 


ESTEE. 


San  Francisco,  November  18th,  1876. 

Morris   M.   ELstee,   practising   lawyer  and    owner  of  farming  property, 
and  an  old  resident  in  CaJifoniia,  sworn  and  examined  : 


In^iurioua.  The  Chinese  population  here,  and  those  who  will  come,  are  injurious  to 

the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  They  do  not  assimilate 
Becauw  bciuK  so  with  our  people  ;  in  any  line  of  labor  that  they  follow  they  necessarily 
iconoinica?  *dri ve  ^ri^'**  ^"^  intelligent  white  lalK)r,  and  they  do  that  for  the  reason  that  the 
out  white  labor.      Chinese  as  a  class  are  industrious  and  economical.      Their  habits  of  life 
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are  not  exactly  barbarous,  but  that  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  it.  They 
hve  on  what  no  white  man  can  live  upon.     They  have  no  families,  no 
children  to  educate  or  to  clothe,  and  their  style  of  living  is  so  different  i'>ce  from  duties 
from  that  of  white  people  that  they  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  wiiitcs. 
white  laboring  element  of  the  country.     This  is  so  much  the  case  that  in 
this  city  now,  I  suppose  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  persons  who  do  wash- 
ing, except  Chinese,  l)ecause  they  underbid  any  white  person  in  that  line. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  other  pursuits.     Chinese  muscle  is  the  cheapest 
muscle  in  the  world  to-day,  and  they  have  got  more  of  it.     It  is  not  an 
intelligent  labor.     I  look   upon  the  Chinese  element  here,  so  far  as  its 
effect  u|>on  the  community  is  concerned,  just  as  I  would   look  upon  the 
admission  of  a  large  slave  element  here.     They  have  no  interest  in  the 
community.     Every  Chinaman  comes  here  with  the  Chinese  wall  around 
him,  and  they  are  insensible  to  all  our  modes  of  life.    They  take  no  inter-  No  idea  of  tlic 
est  in  public  affairs.     They  have  a  regard,  I  think,  for  the  rights  of  aSdTitUe  ofSfe. 
projierty,  probably  as  much  so  as  any  other  jjeople  of  their  intelligence  ; 
but  they  have  no  notion  of  the  rights  of  liberty,  and   very  little  of  life. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  this  state  some  years  sinee,  when  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty between  two  companies,  for  one  to  put  up  posters  offering  so  much 
for  a  certain  Chinaman's  life.     If  the  government  is  intended  as  a  govern- 
ment for  men,  and  not  as  a  mer^  money -making  institution,  this  is  a  very  Cannot  niake 
dangerous  class  among  us.    They  possess  none  of  the  material  that  makes  *^      citizens, 
good  citizens,  except  that  they  are  industrious  and  economical.     They 
help  the  material  development  of  the  country;  and  they  help  a  few  men  to 
make  money;  but  the  making  of  money  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a  Tlicduty  of  n 
country  ;  it  is  to  have  an  improved  society  of   good   men,  and    moral,  ^*^""  ^^' 
elevated  classes  of  people. 

There  are  some  Chinamen  more  intelligent  than  others,  but  they  would 
not  make  good  citizens,  any  more  than  slaves  would   make  good  citizens 
if  they  were  honest.  They  have  not  any  large  intelligence  ;  they  have  not  t'liinesc  defecte. 
any  literature  that  amounts  to  anything  ;  they  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  they  have  no  notion  of 
music    or  poetry,  or  very  few   of   the   exalted    ideas   which  distinguish 
l>etween  barbarian  and  civilized  men,  except  honesty.     In  many  matters 
they  have  considerable  ingenuity.     In  some  respects  they  are  inferior  to 
the  negro,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  far  superior.  In  mathematics,  that 
is  adding  and  subtracting,  and  those  things,  they  understand  them  better ; 
and  their  capacity  for  making  money  is  a  great  deal  better.     The  negroes  chinaman  and 
of  course  have  much  finer  taste  for  music  and  for  literary  attainments  "«*?">  compared, 
generally.     As  to  their  morality,  there  is  no  comparison ;  the  negro  is 
vastly  more  moral  than  the  Chinese  here.     I  have  never  seen  a  Chinese 
woman  here  who  is  a  moral  woman.     There  may  be  some.     As  a  race  the 
negn>e8  here  are  more  moral.     The   Chinese  are  quite  as  industrious  as  The  prejudice  is: 
either  the  whites  or  the  negroes.     The  prejudice  against  them  is  free  labor^^  unfntelli- 
intelligent  labor  against  unintelligent  labor.  Kent  labor. 

There  have  been  outrages  committed  on  the  Chinese  in  the  state,  and 
there  have  been  fights  among  themselves  where  several  have  been  killed — 
at  Los  Angeles,  for  instance — but  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  was 
punished  or  not.  Indignities  and  assaults  are  frequent  in  this  city,  and 
whenever  the  offenders  are  caught  adequate  punishment  is  administered. 
I  do  not  think  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco,  whether  they  be  working 
people  or  foreigners,  have  ever  endorsed  brutality  to  the  Chinese,  l^ecause 
they  are  objects  of  pity  more  than  anything  else.  We  have  a  bummer 
element  here ;  but  the  great  mass  of  laboring  people  are  as  intelligent 
and  as  industrious,  and  as  enterprising  as  any  like  numl)er  of  people  in 
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Public  opinion 
against  further 
immigrration. 


Number  under- 
estimated. 


the  world.  There  is  a  feeling  among  this  class  that  the  Chinese  take  the 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  children. 

Public  opinion  of  this  state,  among  thoughtful  men,  the  laboring  element 
also,  except  a  few  people  who  necessarily  use  Chinese  labor,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  further  immigration  of  Chinese.  I  think  the  pubUc 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  treating  those  who  are  here  kindly,  and  in  favor 
of  limiting  the  immigration. 

There  is  one  Chinese  male  adult  here  to  two  white  male  adults.  I  think 
the  number  of  the  Chinese  is  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated. 
When  one  thousand  Chinese  come  there  are  one  thousand  male  adults; 
when  one  thousand  white  people  come  there  are  probably  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  male  adults. 


LAKE. 


Immiipration  of 
Chinese  should  be 
restricted. 


Cannot  assimilate. 


Public  opinion 
stronif  against 
them. 


An  inferior  race. 


Not  truthful. 


Delos  Lake,  lawyer,  several  times  judge,  six  yearb  attorney -general,  aud 
a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  should  lie 
restricted,  and  the  unlimited  immigration  of  them  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
and  guarded  against. 

The  Chinese  as  a  race  are  quite  as  repugnant  to  the  white,  and  heter- 
odox to  our  people  as  the  negroes.  They  are  quite  as  objectionable  as  a 
population  as  the  negroes,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  proj^rly  assim- 
ilate and  amalgamate  with  the  whites. 

Among  the  intelligent  and  disinterested  people  of  California  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  strong  and  overwhelming  opinion  against 
Chinese  immigration. 

If  they  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  did  not  assimilate 
physically,  they  would  still  be  an  inferior  race  socially,  but  not  legally. 
They  are  now  inferior  in  a  legal  j>oint  of  view. 

They  are  said  to  be  a  cleanly  people. 

In  all  ca.ses  they  do  not  receive  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  here. 

As  household  servants,  they  make  an  engagement  and  leave  very 
unceremoniously.  They  are  not  a  truthful  people  ;  their  word  not 
being  reliable. 

Outside  of  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  Chinese  labor  the  sentiment 
is  against  them. 


SCOTT. 


How  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state 
could  have  been 
developed  with- 
out Chinese 
explained. 


Irving  M.  Scott,  foundryman  and  manufacturer,  and  a  resident   in  the 
state  for  sixteen  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness's  firm  employ  520  men  and  boys,  exclusively  white.  They 
have  their  proportion  of  labor  divided  into  six  distinct  classes  of  work — 
blacksmiths,  lx>iler-makers,  moulders,  machinists,  pattern-makers,  and 
draughtsmen — all  organized.  With  the  boys  from  the  public  schools  they 
have  had  gratifying  experience  ;  they  have  never  less  than  sixty  learning 
their  trades,  and  they  think  with  those  boys  they  can  meet  the  question 
of  cheap  lalmr  in  any  shape,  form,  or  way,  and  meet  it  intelligently,  and 
make  a  good  citizen  of  the  boy,  teach  him  a  trade,  so  as  to  be  self- 
dependent,  a  producer.  The  common  sense  of  the  boy  is  appealed  to ;  if 
he  is  a  bad  l)oy  he  is  not  wanted  ;  if  he  is  a  good  boy  he  wants  to  stay. 
It  takes  four  years  to  learn  a  branch  of  the  trade.  Other  trades, 
similarly  circumstanced,  by  adopting  the  same  rule,  could  have  developed 
the  industries  of  the  st>ite  without  Chinese  aid.  Among  the  lalx)riug 
classes  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  that  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  should  be  restricted. 
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EIdward  D.  Wheeler,  judge,  and  an  old  resident  of  California,  sworn 
and  examined: 

Witness  thinks  that  public  opinion  probably  favors  a  restricted  immi-  Restricted  im- 
gration  in  preference  to  an  absolute  and  total  exclusion  of  Chinese  coming  ™**^*  '°"- 
to  this  coast  hereafter. 

They  never  will  assimilate  with  our  population  here ;  the  matter  has  Cannot  aasimllate. 
been  decided  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.    They  still  retain 
their  peculiar  costume,  and  follow  their  original  national  habits  in  matters 
of  food  and  mode  of  living.     They  are  not  politically  ambitious.     In  the 
district  courts  the  Chinaman  is  fully  protected,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.     The  negro,  before  he  was  given  the  ballot  in  this  state,  showed  no 
disinclination  to  assimilate  with  our  white  people  as  the  Chinese  have 
always  shown,  although  the  negro  was  not  a  voter.     The  reason  it  is  a  largrer  number 
desirable  to  limit  Chinese  immigration  is  that  a  limited  number  can  be  d«''*»erou8. 
easily  managed  and  controlled  ;  whereas  a  greater  influx  would  become  a 
very  troublesome  and  dangerous  element.    A  small  percentage  of  China- 
men here  is  desirable.     If  the  naturalization  laws  were  open  to  them  they 
would  all  become  naturalized.     They  are  not  a  healthy  element  in  our  To  enfranchise 
body-politic,  and  if  they  were  enfranchised  it  would  be  the  worst  of  evils.  „f  ev?K  ^  ^  ^^^^ 


John  Rogers,  Rear  Admiral  in  the  navy,  sworn  and  examined  :  ROGERS. 

No  country  jcan  attain  secure  prosperity  except  its  prosperity  be  founded 
upon  a  population  identical  in  its  interests  with  those  of  its  rulers. 

After  a  short  apprenticeship  the  Chinese  can  well  and  cheaply  manu-  Danger  of  the 
facture  all  our  goods,  run  all  our  machines,   sow  and  reap  all  our  fields,  statef^  ^     ^ 
supply  the  places  of  all  our  domestic  servants.     They  can  supplant,   by 
their  cheap  labor,  the  more  expensive  American  or  European  workman  in 
every  branch  of  industry.     The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  build  up  a  state  of 
society  such  as  existed  in  the  southern  states  before  the  rebellion. 

In  Java,  in  Singapore,   and  in  Tartary,  the  Chinese  are  unquiet,  and 
occasionally  they  inspire  alarm. 

They   can  come   to  California  more  cheaply,  and,  according  to  their  A  certain  number 
standard,  more  commodiously,  than  the  American  or  Eifropean  immigrants,  be  allowod*to 
and  when  here  they   can  supplant  them.     A  certain  number  annually  come. 
might  be  allowed  to  come,  so  that  when  from  these  are  subtracted  those 
who  return  there  would  remain  no  inordinate  increase. 

In  China  the  foreign  merchant  employs  only  Chinese  workmen,  under  in  China  foreign 
the  direction  of  Chinese  or  foreign  superintendents,  paying  much  higher  chJIJeg^^*^'"^**'^ 
wages  to  the  laborer  than  a  Chinese  employer  would  give  for  the  same 
service.  The  servants  in  European  houses  in  that  country  are  Chinese, 
and  they  are  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  Chinaman  would  pay  them. 
Thus  the  rights  and  advantages  of  emigration  with  labor  from  one 
country  to  the  other  are  not  reciprocal. 

Our  blue  flannel  and  woolen  stockings  are  made  in  California  better  than  Danger  to  the 
they  can  be  made  for  the  same  price  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  ;  and  J],|jJc^  labor  ^^^ 
if  Chinese  labor  comes  here  without  restraint,  no  reason  is  apparent  why 
the  success  in  these  articles  might  not  attend  other  similar  productions, 
and  California  thus  become  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  the  United 
States,  and  ultimately  starve  the  operatives  of  our  eastern  cities  or  drive 
them  to  Asiatic  wages  and  conditions  of  life.  Americans  thus  reduced 
would  be  unfit  for  the  elective  franchise,  and  hence  would  arise  domestic 
political  complications. 
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The  question  was 
between  Asiatic 
labor  and  Ame- 
rican labor. 

The  Chinaman  is 
clever  and  docs 
not  get  drunk. 


Miscegenation. 


Without  Chinese 
the  state  would 
have  grown  fast 
with  white  labor. 

Where  the  white 
race  mingles  with 
a  different  color  it 
is  n  deterioration. 


Would  not  in- 
crease the  Chinese 
immigration. 


Chinese  labor 
stimulated  the 
growth  of  the 
state. 


From  this  jwint 
let  there  be  no 
increase  and  only 
white  develop- 
ment. 


The  United  States  is  interested  in  this  Chinese  question ;  it  is  the  grand 
question  between  Asiatic  labor  and  American  labor. 

A  Chinaman  is  clever,  astute,  and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
workman.  He  comes  here  single,  and  even  if  married  his  expenses 
would  be  a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  the  expenses  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  Chinaman  does  not  get  drunk,  and  he  can  work 
on  Monday  as  well  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

As  to  miscegenation,  Aggassiz  has  written  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions in  Brazil.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  the  most  mixed  race 
in  Europe,  and  they  are,  politically,  behind  the  other  races.  The 
intermingling  of  different  ethnological  divisions  is  an  injury. 

If  there  had  been  no  Chinese  this  state  would  have  grown  up  with  a 
white  population  exclusively,  and  would  have  grown  exceptionally  fast 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  far  as  the  people  in  China  have  been  trying  the  experiment  with 
other  races,  we  find  that  where  the  white  race  mingles  with  a  different 
color  it  is  a  deterioration. 

No  doubt  Chinese  labor  has  developed  the  industry  of  the  state  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  but  sometimes  a  man  climbs  up  a  ladder  to  a  certain 
height,  and  then  he  finds  it  convenient  to  kick  it  away.  Now,  while  I 
would  not  absolutely  kick  the  ladder  away,  I  would  not  climb  any  higher. 
I  would  not  increase  the  Chinese  immigration.  I  should  limit  it ;  it 
should  not  be  left  unlimited.  I  would  not  turn  away  the  Chinese  ;  1 
would  protect  them  and  give  them  security,  as  much  security  as  the  white 
man,  except  the  vote.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a  mixed  race 
should  V)e  enfranchised. 

The  growth  of  California  has  been  stimulated  excessively  by  Chinese 
labor.  If  it  would  arrive  to  the  same  condition  without  Chinese  labor  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  pleasant  to  the  white  man,  for  the  white  man  gets 
drunk  and  strikes  ;  but  it  would  be  more  healthy,  and  not  nearly  so  far 
advanced. 

If  you  sent  the  Chinese  away  now  you  would  ruin  a  great  many  people. 
Without  increasing  the  number  of  Chine.se  from  this  point,  let  there  l>e 
white  development. 

They  come  principally  from  Hong  Kong. 


B  LAKES  LEE.  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Blakeslee,  orthodox  Congregational  minister,  acting 

editor  of  The  Pacific^  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since    1849,  sworn 
and  examined  : 


Moral  and  rcli- 
srious  effect 
destructive  and 
degrading. 

DcKrades  labor. 


Public  opinion 
opposed  to  them. 


InHux  of  Chinese 
affectH  laborers 
adversely. 


From  my  travels  and  residence  in  this  state,  I  believe  the  moral  and 
religious  effect  of  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  is  very  destructive  and 
degrading.  Their  presence  here  excludes  a  large  white  immigration,  and 
is  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  the  present  white  population.  It  renders 
labor  contemptible.  The  work  of  Christianizing  them  does  not  begin  to 
equal  the  power  of  demoralization  and  unchristianizing  influences  affecting 
our  population.  I  travel  7,000  miles  and  converse  personally  with  about 
20,000  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  average  of  public  opinion  of 
the  people  of  this  state  is  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

Whatever  affects  the  laboring  interests  of  the  country  aflects  the  whole 
country  ;  anything  that  comes  in  competition  with  them  affects  us  as  a 
people  most  seriously.  I  believe  that  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  will  affect 
laborers   very  adversely.     A  great  deal    of    the  looseness  of  morals  is 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  our  good  laboring  classes  cannot  very  well  secure 
homes  of  their  own.  A  man  can  hardly  marry,  if  he  is  poor,  and  secure 
for  himself  a  home  in  this  country  as  a  general  thing. 

Ill  comparison  our  morals  are  much  inferior  to  New  York  ;  we  are  very  San  Francisco 
immoral.     The  number  of  places  for  assignation  or  prostitution  are  much  "ha^f  i^w*York. 
greater  here  than  in  New  York  ;  our  Sunday-carousing,  drinking  classes 
are  much  greater  ;  and  our  swearing  class,  our  open,  l>oastful,  ruffian  class 
is    much  greater  here,  and   it   is  increasing ;  our  stay-at-home  class  of 
people  much  less ;  and  there  are  more  who  spend  their  evenings  in  rough 
places.     The  Chinese  element  has  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  state  of  things.     Our  boys,  to  a  great  extent,  like  to  wander  through 
the  streets  where  the  Chinese  are,  and  the  police  tell  me  they  find  the  Police  tlnd  boys 
Chinese  women   entice  lx>ys  of  eight  years  of  age  into  their  houses  for  with^chinese 
nothing.     The  police  of  Sacramento  frequently  find  boys  eight  years  old  prostitutes, 
in  bed  with  Chinese  prostitutes. 

The  Chinese  are  generally  industrious,  and  as  laborers  are  skilful  in  Chinese  can  do 
everything  where  there  is  no  requirement  of  intellect.     Directed  by  intel-  fhe  tfraspof  the 
ligence  they  are  good.     They  come  in  conflict  with  every  branch  of  labor.  '"Jit^tive  intellect. 
There  is  nothing  that  an  American  can  do,  where  no  inventive  genius  is 
demanded,  but  what  the  Chinese  can  do  it  as  well.     They  come  in  com- 
petition in  all  labor. 

The  labor  market  is  not  crowded  but  the  particular  demand  for  our  Restriction. 
present  civilization  is  crowded. 

If  the  Chinese  were  restricted  so  that  no  more  should  come,  and  then 
allow  those  who  are  here  gradually  to  go  away,  there  would  be  more  and 
more  call  for  white  labor,  and  wlute  labor  would  be  reputable. 

The  larffe  land  holders  could  not  cultivate   unless  thay  had  inferior  Chinese  absent 

monster  raims 

laborers  like  negroes  of  the  south,  like  the  Chinamen,  and  like  the  "bum-  would  give  way  to 
ming  *'  white  men.     If  the  Chinese  went  out  of  the  country   these  large  ^^^^  farms, 
tracts  of  land  would  be  broken  up  into  1 50-acre  farms,  and   the  land,  in- 
stead of  being  impoverished  as  it  is  gradually  getting  now,  would   be 
restored  much  of  its  richness. 

The  Chinese  are  different  in  religion,  different  in  tastes,  different  in 
habits,  different  in  their  clannish  attachments,  different  in  their  race  pre- 
judices, and  essentially  different  in  their  language.  In  all  these  things 
they  are  kept  separate,  and  always  will  be  distinct.  They  can  never  Can  never 
assimilate  and  become  homogeneous.  We  have  got  to  be  homogeneous  or 
else  we  are  ruined.  You  could  not  elevate  the  Chinese  by  giving  them 
the  ballot.     They  despise  our  civilization,  and  are  proud  of  their  own. 

Whenever  the  American  comes  in  contact  with  a  lower  class  he  goes  Americans  in 

contact  with  a 


race 


down  towards  the  lower  class  ;  he  may  elevate  the  lower  class,  but  he  will  lower 
lower  himself.     The  most  degraded  people  on  the  earth  are  American  descend, 
people    who   wander   among   the   Southern  Pacific   Islands    among   the 
Indians. 

Through  the  gospel  we  have  Americanized  about  500  Chinese  out  of  Out  of  239.000 
about  239,000  who  have  come  here.     If  they  are  not  restricted  they  will  been  converted  to 
continue  to  increase  until  they  become  a  vast,  distinct,  powerful  body  in  ^^^.^jh*"  h^*^^ 
our  midst.     They  have  converted  hordes  of  Americans  and  made  them  made  hordes  of 
abandoned  creatures.  abSndon^ 

The  proportion  of  prostitution  among  the  Chinese  is  immensely  greater  creatures. 
than  among  the  whites.     As  a  race  they  are  immensely   more  licentious  More  licentious 
than  the  Americans.  ""'"  ^'"^'^'^'"'^- 
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James  P.  Dameron,  lawyer,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since  1849,  sworn 
and  examined  : 


Ethnology. 


Superiority  of  the 
Caucasian. 


Confucius  an 
exception. 


Chinese  langu  \gv 
—difficulty  of 
learning;. 


Not  more  than 
^00  scholars  in 
China  who  can 
road  the  classicH. 


Why  China  has 
not  proifrc88cd. 


Mankind  is  divided  into  four  different  groups.  First,  the  black  ;  next, 
the  red  ;  next,  the  brown,  and  last,  the  white.  Modem  scientists  have 
gone  on  and  divided  mankind  into  twelve  classes,  or  twelve  different 
groups.  The  first  the  Papuans  ;  second,  the  Hottentots  ;  third,  the 
Kafi^es  ;  fourth,  the  negroes  ;  fifth,  Australians  ;  sixth,  Malayans  ; 
seventh,  Mongolians  ;  eighth.  Arctics  ;  ninth,  Americans  ;  tenth,  Dra- 
vidians  ;  eleventh,  Nubians ;  twelfth,  Mediterraneans — named  as  they 
ascend.  [The  witness  here  read  an  article  on  ethnology  from  the  Papular 
Sciefwe  monthly,  vol.  4.] 

The  earliest  civilization  known  to  us  is  that  of  Egypt,  which,  perhaps, 
was  borrowed  from  China ;  and  from  this  foundation  it  is  commonly  said 
all  modem  civilizations  are  derived. 

Theodore  Parker,  speaking  of  the  Caucasian  race,  says  :  "  The  Cau- 
casian differs  from  all  other  races ;  he  is  humane ;  he  is  civilized  and  pro- 
gresses. He  conquers  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  the  hand.  It  is 
intellect  after  all  that  conquers,  not  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm.  The 
Caucasian  has  been  often  master  of  the  other  races  ;  never  their  slave. 
He  has  carried  his  religion  to  other  races,  but  never  takes  theirs.  In 
history  all  religions  are  of  Caucasian  origin.  All  the  great  limited  forms 
of  monarchies  are  Caucasian ;  republics  are  Caucasian.  All  the  great 
sciences  are  of  Caucasian  origin  ;  all  inventions  are  Caucasian  ;  literature 
and  romance  come  of  the  same  stock.  All  the  great  poets  are  of  Cau- 
casian origin.  Moses,  Luther,  Jesus-Christ,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pytha- 
goras, were  Caucasian.  No  race  can  bring  up  to  memory  such  celebrated 
names  as  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, Hebrew  and  Egyptian ;  and  all  the  European  nations  are  descen 
dants  of  the  Caucasian  race." 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese  language  a  recent  work  gives  the  number  of 
characters  in  the  language  at  about  52,325,  which  does  not  include  all 
the  technical  characters,  and  the  difiiculty  of  learning  the  language  pre- 
vents the  masses  from  ever  learning  it.  Therefore,  they  remain  ignorant, 
and  it  leaves  its  literature  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  devote  their  life- 
time to  study.  More  time  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese  student  in  the 
mastering  the  written  language  than  is  given  in  other  countries  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  liberal  education,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  over 
300  scholars  in  China  who  can  read  the  classics.  The  masses  are  all 
educated  in  the  rudiments,  so  that  they  know  a  few  characters,  and  can 
make  a  few,  but  to  them  the  classics,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of 
books,  they  cannot  read  or  understand  any  more  than  if  they  were 
written  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew.  A  merchant  may  understand  the  characters 
of  his  tnide,  but  may  not  be  able  to  read  any  other  books  ;  and  this 
reason  is  assigned  by  some  writers  why  China  has  not  made  any  progress 
in  the  last  few  thousand  years. 

The  totiil  population  of  the  human  races  amounts  to  about  1,350,000,000. 
A>K)ut  150,000,000  belong  to  the  woolly-haired  races,  and  about 
550,000,000  l>elong  to  the  Mongols,  and  about  the  same  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean races.  These  two  races  are  the  most  highly  developed,  far  sur- 
passing all  other  human  species  in  numbers  of  individuals.  The  relative 
number  of  the  other  ten  remaining  species  fluctuates  every  year,  and  that 
according  to  the  law  of  development — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In 
the  struggle  for  life,  the  more  highly  developed,  the  more  favored  and 
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larger  groups  of  persons  possess  the  positive  inclination  and  the  certain  * 

tendency  to  spread,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and  smaller  groups, 
which  must  give  way. 

Thus  the  Mediterranean  or  Indo-Germanic  species  have,  by  means  of  Indo-Germanic 
higher  development  of  their  brain,  surpassed  all  other  races  and  species  in  ®^*"*^  ^"*" 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  have  already  spread  the  net  of  their  dominion 
•over  the  whole  globe.     The  Mongolian  species  is  the  only  one  that  can 
successfully,  in  any  respect,  compete  with  them.     For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  they  have  met  face  to  face  on  the  virgin  soil  of 
California.     These  hardy    Mongolians,    with   their   peculiar  civilization, 
have   met  us  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  have  begun  the  contest  for  the 
ascendency.     The  large  numbers  here,  and  the  constant  increase  arriving 
•daily,  and  the  nearness  and  accessibility  to  the  hive  they  swarm  from, 
have  alarmed  the  whites  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and   well 
they  may  be  alarmed.     To  increase   their   numbers   here   would    make  to  increase  th 
this  country  an  Asiatic  colony.     It  is  beyond  question  they  can  compete  number  of  Chinese 
with  the  whites  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry.      They  are  willing  eounUyan^AsiaUc 
to  work   more  hours   and    live  on  less,  live  on  what    a  white    laborer  colony, 
would  starve  on,  the  white  man  being  a  flesh  eating  animal.     To  throw 
open  the  country  to  their  immigration,  and  foster  and  encourage  it  as  we  do 
the  European,  would  in  a  few  years  mean  to  be  overrun,  so  that  the  white 
man  would  have  to  emigrate,  or  begin  a  war  of  races.     Learned  ethno- 
logists have  shown  that  any  race  of  people  whose  average  heads  do  not  Any  race  whose 
exceed  a  brain  capacity  of  over  eighty-five  cubic  inches  are  not  capable  of  Sot elSeiigfi* ^^ 
a  free  form  of  government ;  that  there  is  no  instance  in  their  history  that  cubic  inches  are 
they  evser  have  attempted  it.     The  average  of  Chinese  and   American  SovS?ill^ent ''^^ 
negro  is  about  eighty-two  to  eighty-three  cubic  inches  of  brain-capacity, 
while  the  Indo-Germanic  race  reaches  an  average  as  high  as  ninety-two  to 
ninety-six  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity,  and  some  going  as  high  as  1 25 
cubic  inches. 

Not  having  the  brain  capacity,  they  never  can  attain  the  high  position  Have  not  the 
of  being  free  men  and  using  the  ballot  wisely  and  honorably  in  the  selec-  bcconiTcuSens** 
tion  of  the  best  and  purest  men  to  office  to  rule  and  govern  them,  but  would 
look  upon  it  as  something  put  into  their  hands  by  which  they  might  make 
a  few  dollars  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and  human  progress ;  and  such   a  class 
of  voters  are  dangerous  to  republics,  and  their   immigration  should  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  all  true  lovers  of  freedom  and  progress,  for 
it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  form  of  government  even  with  the 
highest   type    of  the    Indo-Germanic    races.     It  has  heretofore  proven 
a  failure,    for   there  are  a  vast   number  of  them   that    fall   below    the 
average  of  eighty-five  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity ;  and  as  we  have 
already  reduced  the  average  below  that  of   Elngland  or  Germany,  it  may 
endanger  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  government  to  introduce  any  more 
of  the  inferior  races.     Science  has  shown  that  the  brain  capa<;ity  of  any  y  ^  ^ 
animal  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  its  brain.     The  Gorilla  has  about 
forty -five  cubic  inches  of  brain,  ,while  the  lowest  of  the  negro  or  human 
race  is  not  less  than  about  sixty-three  cubic  inches,  while  the  negro  of  the 
United  States  rises  to  eighty-two  inches ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture with  the  whites,  as  there  are  but  few  pure  African-blooded  negroes 
in    this   country.     This  raises  them    to   the  average  of  the   Chinaman, 
while   the  average   of    the    Anglo-American    rises   to   ninety   cubic   in-  Anglo-American 
ches,   the   English  to  ninety-six  cubic  inches.     The  facial  angle  of  the  J>o  «wbic  inches, 
GorUla  is  at  an  angle  of  40**,  while  the  negro  rises  to  85 '^  and  the  white  ^  ^^^    '^^^ 
race  to  95*. 

As  the  Chinese  arrived,  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  the  height  of  their 
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Chineso-wiil suffer  brain  capacity,  they  will,  like  the  Indian,  who  is  a  Mongolian,  suffer  exter- 
rathor  than  adopt  mination  rather  than  change  their  mode  of  life  and  adopt  western  civili- 
westcrn  civiliza-    xation.     As  they  are  an  inferior  race  to  the  white  man  in  brain  capacity, 

it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  let  him  remain  where  he  is,  and  encourage 

trade  and  friendly  relations.     As  they  have  a  deep  love  for   their  own 

Nature  has  country,  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  being  of  a  different  type  and 

differentiated  a  different  civilization.     As  no  two  races    can  live    together  on  equal 

iufd  ^odor^°  ^^         terms,  and  not  amalgamate,  nature  has  placed  its  mark  in  color  and  odor. 

All  naturalists  will  tell  you  that  every  species  is  protected   by  nature 

in  its  color  or  its  odor,  or  something  of  that  kind.     It  is  useless  for  a 

government  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  for  nature  has,  in  its  wisdom,  made 

certain   distinctions,   and  placed   certain  .safeguards  around  the   Anglo- 

^aSrcSnated         Saxon  race  that  it  never  has  amalgamated  with  the  inferior  races,  but  in 

with  inferior  all  their  emigrations   have  carried   their  families  with  them,  while  the 

sSSfon  never."*  "    Latin  races  have  amalgamated,  and  we  see  the  effect  on  the  raoes  in  the 

United  States  and  South  American  states — amalgamation  with  inferior 
races.  Their  offspring  generally  inherit  all  the  vices  of  the  superior  races, 
and  but  little  of  their  virtues. 

As  they  are  of  less  brain  capacity,  falling    below    the  Ajiglo-Saxou, 

which  averages  from  ninety  to  ninety-six  cubic  inches  of  brain  matter, 

while  the  Chinaman  falls  below  eighty-five  cubic  inches  of  brain  matter, 

to  preserve  the  harmony  of  society  it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  to  dis- 

Conflned  to  the       courage  their  immigration.     If  they  could  be  confined  to  the  reclaiming 

reclamation  of        Qf  tule-land  and  its  cultivation,  and  to  the  ffrowth  of  rice,  silk  worms, 
tule-Iands  and  the  i?     .n         i  i  i    i  i         ^  mi  «     • 

like,  an  advan-       and  the  manufacture  ot  silks,  they  would  be  an  advantage.      The  admis- 

^^®*  sion  of  the  Chinese  immigration  would  not  be  so  dangerous  if  they  were 

restricted  in  certain  classes  of  labor ;  but  the  moment  they  set  foot  on  the 
soil  they  have  a  right  to  enter  into  any  branch  of  business.  They  gener- 
ally select  that  which  pays  the  best  and  easiest,  thus  depriving  a  certain 
class  of  laborers  of  employment,  who  are  forced  to  seek  a  living  by  pros- 
titution, which  debases  them  and  destroys  their  usefulness  as  wives  and 
mothers,  for  the  poor  white  women  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Washing, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  nursing  are  always  open  to  them,  which  affords 
ready  employment  to  the  unfortunate  who  are  forced  to  seek  a  liWng  as 
menials  and  servants.  This  last  resort  of  the  unfortunate  and  poor  is 
rapidly  being  monopolized  by  the  Chinamen,  and  if  they  could  speak  the 
English  language  readily,  would  drive  out  all  competition  before  them. 

Drive  out  the  boys  They  take  the  places  in  the  factories,  where  the  labor  of  the  poor  boys 

andiririB.  ^j^^^   girls  might  be  utilized,  throwing  them   on  the  streets  to  grow  up 

in  idleness,  to  be  hoodlums. 

The  reversionary  tendency  and  the  unfortunate  of  all  races  have  a 
large  supply  of  this  kind  of  labor  that  have  to  be  provided  for  as  cheap 
laborere  or  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  cheap 
labor  of  another  race  is  unnatural  and  unjust.  It  at  once  disorganizes 
society,  engenders  an  ill-feeling  between  the  two  different  races,  for  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  whites  will  feel  that  their  places  are  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  another  race,  when  they  might  be  able  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  however  humble  ;  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with 
the  hardy,  economical  Chinaman,  who  has  no  family  to  supjK)rt,  no  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  churches  to  contribute  to,  and 
no  God  to  worship,  who  are  cold  and  selfish,  almost  destitute  of  feelings 

Low  in  morals  and  ^^  sympathy  or  charity,  intent  on  making  money,  that  they  may  return 

physically  to  their  native  land  ;  like  a  swarm  of  busy  ants,  comimr  with  nothing,  and 

Gont&niinatinflT  .         •  .      . 

taking  all  they  can  get  away  with,  impoverishing  the  country  and  enrich- 
ing their  own ;  bringing  their  loathsome  diseases  and  leprosy,  which  has 
not  heretofore  made  its  appearance  in  the  virgin  soil  of  America. 
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They  are  our  antipodes  in  every  sense  ;  they  are  our  opposites  in  almost  9°"^W^^  ^*^ 
everything  ;  their  seat  of  honor  is  on  the  left,  while  ours  is  on  the  right ;  ** 

they  wear  white  for  mourning,  we  black  ;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  lie 
and  cheat,  we  do ;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  kill  a  child  or  drown  a  girl- 
baby  as  a  blind  puppy,  we  do ;  they  worship  the  Evil  Spirit,  for  they  say 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Good  Spirit,  while  we  worship  the 
great  Good  Spirit  and  detest  the  Evil  One. 

Like  wine  and  water,  we  will  never  mix,  and  in  the  great  struggle  for  Self-proservation 
existence  the  Chinaman  will  come  to  the  top  every  time  if  left  to  free  and  SSur*^  °' 
^ual  competition.     The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation,  and  to  do 
this  Chinese  immigration  must  be  discouraged.     In  a  free  country  there 
cannot  well  exist  two  different  classes  or  races  of  people  possessing  a  dif- 
ferent brain  capacity.     The  cry  of  oppression  will   be  raised  that  these 
inferior  races  must  have  the  ballot  to  protect  themselves  ;  and  whenever  If  tlie  dominant 
it  is  necessary  for  the  dominant  power  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  SSce^ry  to  give 
Chinese  to  control  the  elections  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  it  will  Chinese  votes  it 
be  done.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  of  the  south,  who  are  far  ^°"  °"®* 

below  the  Chinese  in  intelligence,  belonging  to  one  of  the  lowest  types, 
while  the  Chinaman  stands  next  to  the  white  man. 

These,  united  with  the  negroes  of  the  south,  will  endanger  the  elective 
franchise,  and  sink  it  below  that  average  of  intelligence  and  virtue  that 
is  necessary  to  preserve  a  free  form  of  government. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  negro  the  ballot  to  protect  his  rights ;  so  it  will  have  to  be 
will  be  with  the  Chinaman  whenever  the  time  comes  and  he  demands  it.  S^ ®"  te*t^h*^^' 
As  the  vexed  negro  question  of  the  south  has  and  will  endanger  the  rightvs. 
liberty    and  harmony  of   the  government — and  it  was  an  evil  day   to 
America  when  they  were  first  introduced,  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  that 
they  were  good  laborers  and  made  better  servants  than  the  Indians — so 
the  vexed  Chinese  question  will  in  time  grow  with  an  increase  of  num- 
bers, and  we  may  have  two  vexed  questions  instead  of  one.     The  negro 
question  one  hundred  years  ago  was  of  little  or  no  importance.  So  it  may 
be  with  the  Chinese  question  to  day.     But  one  hundred  years  hence  they 
may  control  the  entire  Pacific  states  if  left  to  an  unrestricted  immigration. .  May  overrun  the 
They  are  learning  our  language,  and  they  find  out  they  can  do  better  by  Pacific  coast, 
staying  here,  as  many  of  us  did  who  came  in  the  early  days  of  California. 
None  thought  of  staying,  but  necessity  forced  us  to  stay,   until   we  got 
weaned  of  our  prejudices  and  love  of  home.     So  it  is  with  the  Chinaman. 
California  did  not  prosper  until  we  commenced  to  make  homes  here  and 
our  families.     The   Chinaman  takes    all    the    surplus  wealth   he    earns 
out   of  the  country ;  and  he  helps   to  impoverish  by   taking  all  away. 
But  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  have  him  stay  and  become  a  citizen. 

I  am  not  a  Darwinian,  but  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  [The 
witness  here  read  a  paper  pertaining  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  its  area,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entering  her  ports,  revenue, 
converts,  religion,  form  of  government,  marriage,  army  and  navy.] 


James  Patterson,  engaged  in  saw  manufacturing,  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  PATTERSON, 
in  San  Francisco,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  employs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  white  men  and  boys  Has  no  trouble 
steadily,  and  never  has  any  trouble  with  them  ;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  ^'^^  '®  ^°**' 
the  boys  in  regard  to  their  reliability  and  industry. 

23 
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Inhumanity  of 
Chinese. 


Immigration 
Hhoula  be 
restricted. 


John   Arnoup,  journalist,  a   resident  on  the   coast  for  fourteen  years^ 
sworn  and  examined : 

Witness  cited  an  instance  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Chinese  in  refusing 
to  give  a  starving  man  food,  after  being  asked  for  it  live  or  six  times  in 
the  day  ;  he  had  been  among  Indians  and  never  knew  them  to  be  guilty 
of  that.  He  has  seen  white  men  supplanted  by  Chinamen  at  a  less  rate 
of  wages.  It  is  not  desirable  to  enlarge  the  immigration,  and  public 
o])inion  favors  legislation  to  this  end. 


WOODS. 


Chinese  morally 
and  physically  a 
curse. 


Corrupt  boys. 


White  girls 
corrupted. 


David  C.  Woods,  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school,    sworn  and 
examined  : 

The  Chinese  are  a  curse  to  this  community,  l)oth  morally  and  physi- 
cally. Physically  they  introduce  venereal  disease  among  the  boys.  There 
is  hardly  a  day  since  I  have  been  at  the  school  that  I  have  not  had  boys 
under  treatment  by  the  doctors,  and  they  have  invariably  got  the  disease 
from  Chinese  prostitutes,  so  the  boys  say.  Probably  one-twentieth  of  the 
lK)ys  I  receive  have  it.  One  lx)y  had  to  be  sent  to  the  county  hospital 
for  scientific  treatment. 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  atfects  the  employment  of  boys.  Chinamen 
hire  so  much  cheaper.  The  boys  are  good  average  boys  and  would  do 
well  if  they  had  a  chance. 

The  boys  being  inoculated  with  the  disease,  it  extends  to  the  white 
girls,  also.  The  hoodlum  element  is  rampant,  and  will  not  let  the  girls 
alone.  On  coming  to  the  school  they  acknowledge  they  have  been  with 
these  young  men.  The  thing  is  introduced  here  by  little  Chinese  girls. 
There  is  a  certain  disease  introduced  by  them  called  the  China-pox, 
distinguished  from  other  syphilis  by  that  name. 


GALLBGO. 


Can  manufacture 
as  cheap  with 
white  hibor. 


Sinister  policy 
of  Chinese. 


Chinebc  hibor  not 
more  reliable 
than  white. 


Romulus  C.  Gallego,  superintendent  of  a  bag-factory  for  eight  years,  and 
a  resident  of  the  city  for  fourteen  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

As  far  as  Chinese  labor  goes,  we  can  manufacture  just  as  cheap  with 
white  as  we  can  with  it,  if  not  chea^^r.  We  can  get  all  the  hands 
wanted  and  more.  In  the  busy  season  we  employ  200  hands — men,  boys 
and  girls — and  have  no  difficulty  in  managing  them.  Two  years  ago  we 
were  offered  all  the  Chinamen  we  wanted  at  fifty  cents  a  day ;  at  that 
time  we  were  paying  $1.50  to  the  girls.  I  think  the  object  was  merely 
to  make  an  inroad  into  our  business  so  that  they  could  understand  it  and 
then  carry  it  on  themselves. 

As  to  the  willingness  of  boys  and  girls  for  work  I  may  mention  that  on 
the  3rd  of  July  I  called  all  the  boys  and  girls  up,  and  said  :  **  I  am  very 
busy ;  I  want  to  work  ;  are  you  willing  to  work  ? "  I  only  had  two 
dissenting  voices  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  Chinese  labor  is  reliable,  but  not  more  so  than 
white  labor.  If  you  hire  white  boys  and  girls  and  treat  them  properly, 
they  become  attached  to  their  work  and  you  cannot  drive  them  away. 
You  can  keep  them  just  as  long  as  you  want  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  hire  a  Chinaman  from  another  man.  You  go  to  the  boss  and  hire  so 
many,  and  he  furnishes  so  many ;  and  their  system  is  so  good  that  the 
Chinaman  will  not  leave  that  place  until  he  has  permission  from  the  boss 
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or  from  the  company  that  he  belongs  to.  That  is  the  reason  a  great  many 
are  employed  ;  but  white  boys  and  girls  can  be  employed  here  as  profitably 
as  Chinese.      White  labor  is  better  than  semi-servile  labor. 


John  W.    Dwinelle,  lawyer,  and  a  resident  in   California  since   1849,  DWINELLEL 
sworn  and  examined  : 

I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  have  the  Chinese  here.  They  are  not  Undesirable. 
ca])able  of  assimilating  with  us.  They  do  not  come  here  with  the  inten-  asstmil^ae.^^ 
tion  of  growing  up  with  the  country,  but  only  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  money  and  return  to  their  own  country.  They  have  no  desire  to 
acquire  our  language,  or  assimilate  with  our  institutions,  as  they  are  inca- 
[jable  of  doing  so.  Cheap  labor  is  not  desirable  in  California.  We  should 
have  cheap  capital  rather  than  cheap  labor. 

The  land-killing  system  of  California  is  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  it  is  Land-killing 
sustained  mainly  by  Chinese  labor.     It  is  better  for  California  that  our  fj^nio^a^^curse. 
lands  should  remain  waste  than  be  wasted,  for  then  there  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  race. 

The  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  present  white  laVior  is  that 
it  degrades  it. 

I  regard    the    existence    of    two    different    populations   as    a    morbid 
hybridism  which  is  disastrous  to  both  parties. 

I  would  not  favor  the  experiment  of  giving  them  the  elective  franchise  Better  never  to- 
to  improve  their  condition.  As  to  there  being  too  many  Chinamen  here,  J\*yo  ^""^  ^ 
it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  never  had  any,  if  we  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  that  race.  I  do  not  believe  he  belongs  to  us  at  all.  He 
belongs  to  the  human  family,  but  I  believe  he  belongs  to  a  race  that  has 
ripened  and  is  now  rotting.  I  certainly  would  prohibit  any  further  im- 
portation of  them. 

The  agriculture  of  California  grew  up  simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese. 

Their  notion  in  regard  to  our  institutions  is  that  they  are   inferior  to  Chinese  think 

tk^ir  own  American 

tneir  own.  institutions 

In   1870,  I  published  a  pamphlet  in  London  and  Paris,  in  which  I  inferior  to  their 
stated  that  Chinese  immigration  was  a  pest  and  a  detriment  to  California.  "^"' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  form  any  comparison  with  the  French 
at  all. 


Charles  T.   Jones,  district  attorney  of  the  city  and  county  of  Sacra-  jONES. 
mento,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since  1854,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  are  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  commit  crime  than  the  Chinese  disregard 
other  races  here,  and  they  are  a  great  deal   harder  to  convict.     They  ^  **^  "^ ' 
have  no  respect  for  our  laws  at  all.     They  have  courts  wherein  they  try 
cases  that  occur  between  themselves,  although  such  courts  are  in  violation 
of  our  law  ;  and  they  respect  the  decision  of  such  a  court  in  preference  to 
our  own. 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese  advertising  to  take  life,  witness  submitted 
some  j)apers  which  were  taken  from  a  room,  after  arrest  of  its  occupants, 
where  they  had  been  deliberating  on  two  Chinamen.  One  paper  offered 
82,000  for  the  life  of  one  Wong  San  Chee,  and  $600  to  destroy  the  name 
of   Wong  Yee  Nui ;   if   only  wound  and  not  kill,  only  one  half.     The 
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Their  testimony. 


other  paper  was  a  solemn  compact  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  members 
of  the  company  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter. 

The  Chinese  have  no  regard  for  an  oath  at  all.  They  use  our  courts 
for  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  intended.  Perjury  is  committed 
by  white  })eople,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  as  committed  by  Chinese. 


PETERSON. 


•Public  opinion. 


Charles  H.  Peterson,  an'  officer  of  the  Order  of  Caucasian.s,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

This  witness  presented  to  the  Commission  several  petitions,  signed  bj 
residentsin  Montero  county,  against  the  Chinese,  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  that  county  generally.  He  also  handed  in  a  circular  of  the 
Order  of  Caucasians,  the  object  of  the  society  being  to  protect  labor. 


HUSSELL.        Joel  Russell,  farmer,  sworn  and  examined 


Public  opinion  in 
the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


My  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the  famiers  in  my  neighborhood  is  that 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  white  laborer  is  a  bummer  and  a  drunkard,  and  it 
is  decidedly  untrue  in  regard  to  the  small  proprietary  farmers.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  agriculturists  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  my  own 
county  are  in  favor  of  legislation  restricting  Chinese  immigration. 


fO'DONNELL.  Charles  C.  O'Donnell,  physician,  and  a  resident  in  the  stivte  for  twenty 

six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Chinese  cha- 
ractor. 


i^nmll-pox. 


Public  opinion  iu 
California, 


Prostitutes  and 
diseiise. 


Leprosy. 


I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  for  over  twenty  years,  and  have 
visited  all  their  gambling-houses  and  bagnios.  Their  hal>its  are  vers 
immoral,  low,  degrading,  and  filthy.  In  regard  to  filth,  the  stench  in 
that  vicinity  is  sufficient  to  produce  any  disease. 

They  were  the  first  that  introduced  small-pox  here  aliout  hve  years 
ago.  This  last  time  it  originated  with  them.  The  steamer  Crocui 
brought  a  cargo  of  some  830,  termed  by  the  captain  pirates,  with  small 
pox  among  them.     The  coolies  that  come  here  are  of  the  very  lowest  type. 

None  but  capitalists,  and  those  who  make  money  out  of  them  by  swind- 
ling, are  in  favor  of  them  ;  seven-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  .stat^ 
of  California  are  opposed  to  them. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Chinese  women  here  are  prostitutes.  The 
disease  that  they  have  spread  among  young  men  is  horrible.  The  virus  of 
the  coolie  is  almost  sure  death  to  a  white  man.  There  are  cases  of 
syphilis  among  the  whites  that  originated  from  the  Chinese  prostitutes 
which  are  incurable.  The  Chinese  are  not  as  much  affected  by  the 
syphilis  as  the  whites. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  c£tses  of  leprosy  in  Chinatown  now. 


VALE. 


The  European 
immi^^rant. 


William  Vale,  sworn  and  examined  : 

In  the  latter  part  of  1862  I  was  commissioned  by  several   residents  of 
California,  among  them  Mr.  Hollister,  to  procure  farm  lalK)rers,  gardeners. 
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cooks,  and  a  general  assortment  of  household  and  farm  servants  from 
Europe.  From  the  eulogistic  letters  in  my  possession  from  some 
employers  of  these  immigrants,  and  from  the  position  some  of  them  have 
attained  through  their  own  labor,  they  are  undoubtedly  good  classes  of 
citizens.  Fifty  thousand  eligible  immigrants  could  be  procured  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Europe,  both  male  and  female,  and  would  be  preferably 
to  those  brought  from  Asia,  and  would  be  invaluable. 


Henry  Degroot,  miner,  swoni  and  examined:  DEGROOT. 

The  effect  of  the  i>resence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  been  very  detrimental  The  Chinese  a» 

.^_  Till  ill*  I'R 

to  the  labor  interests,  and  to  the  mining  industry  also.  They  were  hired 
first  in  placer-mining,  and  then  in  drift-digging  to  some  extent,  and  final- 
ly in  hydraulic-mining  to  very  great  advantage,  except  for  moving  stones 
and  working  in  the  pit ;  and  as  they  became  educated  to  the  business  they 
j^reatly  displaced  white  laVjor,  and  now  we  have  them  employed  in  every  They  displace 
kind  of  mining  as  laborers  at  goo<l  wages.  This  operation  is  constantly  ^"*^  labor, 
going  on  and  displacing  white  men.  In  former  days  we  would  not  allow 
them  to  come  in ;  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  For  fifteen  years  they 
have  not  been  molested  any  more  than  whites.  There  is  not  a  single 
mining  town  in  California  but  what  has  a  Chinese  quarter  planted  in  the  Effect  of  China- 
centre  of  it,  as  here.  The  women  are  very  undesirable,  and  many  of  the  citi^! 
men  are  gamblers.  The  presence  of  these  is  corrupting  the  youth  of  the 
inland  towns  at  a  fearful  rate.  They  are  not  only  coming  to  California, 
but  the  vessels  that  go  from  Oregon  to  China  bring  back  cargoes  of  Chinese 
who  go  silently  up  the  Columbia  River  and  drop  into  the  mining  regions 
adjacent  to  Oregon,  as  well  as  into  Idaho  and  Montana.  I  never  met  a 
laboring  man  or  a  miner,  who  did  not  employ  labor,  but  what  was  dead 
opposed  to  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  in  the  mines 
in  favor  of  their  pre.sence  here — men  who  are  aggregating  small  claims  into 
large  raining  estates  and  employing  Chinese  to  run  them,  just  as  farmers 
and  manufacturers  do  here.  The  merchants  in  the  mining  regions  are 
averse  to  them  generally. 

The  Chinese  pick  all  the  berries  to  the  exclusion  of  girls,  and  they  are  Effect  on  ^rl- 
hiring  land  and  raising  berries,  and  pretty  soon  will  monopolize  the  whole  ^*^^^- 
business.     The  same  with  the  cigar  trade.     One  firm  advertised  for  girls 
to  learn  the  business  ;  they  did  so,  and  after  seeking  employment  in  other 
firms  they  were  told  that  they  would  not  be  taken  on  if  a  handsome  sum 
accompanied  them  ;  Chinese  could  be  employed  cheaper.     The  same  with 
sewing-machines.     I  can  take  you   to  a  cellar  where  there  are    thirty  Chinese  live  too- 
Chinamen  running  sewing-machines,  who  eat  and  sleep  in  that  cellar,  and  ^^^^^^^^P^y- 
whose  living  does  not  cost  them  forty  cents  a  month  apiece  ;  not  thirty 
cents,  perhaps,  so  cheaply  do  they  live.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
com}>ete  with  them  and  live. 

If  there  hiud  been  no  Chinese  here  the  white  population  would  Effect  on  white 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  I  have  seen  whole  """"^^  ^"• 
car-loads  of  emigrants  going  east  within  the  last  year,  discouraged 
from  remaining  here  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 
While  a  few  men  would  not  have  been  so  rich,  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  people  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  off*  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chinese.  Morally,  we  can  hardly  estimate  the  injury  that  they  have 
inflicted  upon  us  by  degrading  labor,  ))y  injury  to  the  juvenile  population, 
more  especially  in  the  inland  mining  towns. 

In  their  absence  probably  some  branches  of  industry  would  not  have 
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Economic  cfToct. 


Employed  in 
•tanneries. 


JVfininK. 


been  developed  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are ;  but  they  would  have 
had  a  more  healthful  foundation,  and  their  absence  would  have  had  a 
tendency  to  the  distribution  of  the  large  landed  claims,  which  can  only 
be  worked  by  their  cheap  labor ;  they  would  have  been  sub-divided  into 
homesteads  and  sold  to  people  who  wished  to  settle.  There  should  1)6 
some  method  of  checking  any  further  immigration  of  this  people. 

In  most  of  the  large  tanneries  Chinamen  are  employed.  The  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  by  Chinese  is  a  disadvantage  to  white  laborers. 
Wherever  Chinese  labor  comes  in  competition  with  our  mechanics  they 
are  poor,  and  growing  poorer  all  the  while.  If  Chinese  labor  was  driven 
from  the  manufacture  of  boots  and»  shoes,  instead  of  their  being  only  250 
girls  employed  in  that  industry  there  would  be  2,000  or  3,000  of  them. 

In  regard  to  mining,  there  are  4,000  Chinese  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oroville,  in  one  community  ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  from  one  end  of 
California  to  the  other,  even  in  underground  mines.  White  miners  would 
be  glad  to  work  the  diggings  the  Chinamen  work,  but  they  will  not  work 
for  the  same  hire  that  a  Chinaman  does.  The  gold  extracted  from  the 
countrv  bv  Chinamen — many  millions — goes  to  China. 


JACKSON. 


Thomas  W.  Jackson,  foreign  commission  agent,   formerly  a  resident  in 
Chiiui,  but  of  Sau  Francisco  since  1867,  sworn  and  examined  : 


<'hine.sc  culture. 


Chinese  clenn- 
liness  or  the 
reverse. 


Morals  of 
«Chinamen. 


The  c  ouipradors. 


People  are  very  much  mistaken  as.  to  the  extent  of  Chinese  education. 
They  all  understand  a  few  characters,  but  the  written  language  is  so 
exceedingly  intricate  and  abstruse  that  it  requires  a  life-time  to  learn  it. 
A  carpenter  will  know  the  characters  for  different  kinds  of  wood  and 
labor,  and  they  all  know  the  figures,  etc.,  the  bricklayer  will  know  the 
character  for  bricks,  and  the  miller  will  know  the  character  for  Hour 
and  wheat  ;  but  thei*e  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  able  to  read  a  letter 
uix)n  any  genei*al  subject,  and  even  those  who  profess  to  have  a  knowledge 
have  spent  years  in  studying  it.  If  the  Chinese  require  a  letter  to  l)e 
written  they  go  to  a  literary  man  to  have  it  written  for  them.  They 
cannot  write  it. 

So  far  from  wfvshing  themselves  habitually  from  head  to  foot,  they  do 
not  even  change  their  clothes  generally  for  several  months,  e.s)»ecially  in 
winter.  Most  of  them  do  not  wash  themselves  thoroughly  more  than  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  It  is  customary  for  them  to  sleep  in  their  clothes. 
Their  cleanliness  and  their  education  are  generally  very  much  over- 
estimated. 

Their  morals  are  such  that  no  English  or  American  family  in  China 
having  children  will  allow  their  children  to  come  in  contact  with  them  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  their  influence  being  considered  not  only 
injurious  but  )>ositively  dangerous.  I  cannot  recall  more  than  about  two 
Chinamen  whom  I  should  consider  to  be  strictly  and  decidedly  honest.  In 
business  they  invariably  tell  lies.  They  invariably  falsify,  and,  as  much 
tis  possible,  use  false  weights  and  measures  among  themselves.  In  the 
Canton  trade  it  is  not  so  much  the  case.  Where  they  are  honest  it  does 
not  arise  from  conviction,  but  from  the  adage  "honesty  in  the  l)est 
policy."     They  do  not  expect  honesty  among  themselves. 

In  China  the  compradors  almost  invariably  do  the  whole  of  the  business, 
do  the  buying  or  selling  of  six  or  seven  establishments,  employ  four  or  five 
house-boys,  and  seven  or  eight  coolies,  s.nd  make  fortunes  l>e8ides.  They 
always  make  money  whether  the  foreign  hou.ses  do  or  not,  l>ecause  they 
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get  a  commission  from  the  buyer  and  a  commission  from  the  seller,  on 
■everything  bought. 

The  Chinese  multiply  so  rapidly  that  whenever  they  get  a  foot-hold  into 
any  country,  they  almost  take  possession  of  it.  Polygamy  is  common  in 
CMna.  Every  woman  is  married,  and  every  woman  produces  children. 
They  are  very  prolific,  more  so  than  in  other  countries  ;  and  where  they  Chinese  prolific, 
^et  a  foot-hold  in  a  very  short  number  of  years  they  become  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.  That  is  the  case  in  Singapore,  which  was  only  in  Singapore, 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ;  the  Chinese  had  no 
footing  there  whatever,  and  now  tjiere  are  probably  three  or  four  China- 
men to  one  of  the  other  population.  If  they  were  allowed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  here,  the  result  would  be  that  in  two  or  three  years  they 
would  outnumber  the  whites  three  or  four  to  one.  They  can  get  money 
very  much  easier  here  than  in  their  own  country. 

Where  they  are  in  any  very  great  numbers  and  feel  very  strong  they  ^jjarly  all  the 
are  more  dangerous  to  foreigners  than  otherwise.     The  worst  classes  are  ^'^l^*"^®".*" 
in  the  southern  part,  especially  in  Swatow  and  Canton,  and  all  the  Chinese  canton— their 
who  have  ever  come  to  California  so  far  have  come  fi'om  the  province  ©f  character. 
Kwang  Tung,  excepting  about  sixty  who  once  came  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Shanghai,  some  years  ago,  and  who  have  all  disappeared.     They  have 
no  conception  of  our  government  or  the  principles  that  underlie  it ;  and  I 
have  never  met  a  Chinaman  who  had  a  right  idea  of  his  own. 


Lewis  M.  Foulke,  supervisor  of  internal  revenue,  formerly  miner,  and  foULKE. 
collector  of  taxes,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  for  twenty-four  years, 
sworn  and  examined  : 

I  do  not  consider  Chinese  labor  desirable  ;  it  has  the  same  tendency  to  neasons  why  a 
<legrade  free   white  labor  that  slave-labor  in  the  south  had.     A  larger  larger  Chinese 
importation  would  be  very  undesirable,  for  the  reason  that  a  population  undesirable. 
with  ideas  of  government  so  utterly  foreign  to  those  of  ours,  and  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  that  class  of  people  different  in  color,  habits 
of  thought,  traditions  and  religion,  is  apt  to  create  caste,  and  probably 
would  lead  to  civil  war.     They  cannot  assimilate  to  our  institutions. 

As  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  I  find  that  over  one-half  of  all  the  Chinese  as  contri- 
f  rauds  and  of  all  the  violations  of  the  law  were  committed  by  the  Chinese,  tutors  to  the 
The   population  being  30,000  Chinese  against  some  225,000  or  230,000  ^^^''^  * 
whites.     The  frauds  were  committed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  without  the  payment  of  the  taxes ;  the  re-use  of 
stamped  boxes  ;  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  friction  matches,  without 
paying  the  stamp-tax  on  them  ;  also  the  manufacture  of  an  article  called 
samsony,   a  sort  of  Chinese  whiskey  distilled  from  rice.     A  very  small 
number  pay  the  income-tax.     The  non-payment  of  these  taxes  added  very 
much  to  the  injury  of  those  who  were  engaged  legitimately,  and  compelled 
to  pay  their  taxes. 

I  have  employed  Chinese  labor  in  mining^  but  prefer  white.     I  have  \yitnc8s'8  expe- 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  mining  with  white  labor,  and  in  getting  good  miner. 
men.     My  preference  for  them  is  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  have 
their  families  and  settle  in  the  country'. 

More  than  three-fourths,  I  think  fully  seven-tenths,  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  opposed  to  the  further  immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  or  at  least  are  in  favor  of  restricting  the  further  immigration  to  Undesirable  to 

a  small  number.     Those  who  are  here  it  would  be  undesirable  to  remove  ;  rc»"ove  those  who 

arc  nere. 
I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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The  free  white  laborers  generally  consider  the  Chinese  as  coolies  or 
slaves. 

The  negro  here  is  far  superior  to  the  Chinaman  principally  from  contact 
with  the  white  race. 

The  effect  of  elevating  a  Chinaman  to  a  voter  would  be  fraught  with 
great  dangers. 


CADIZ. 


Chinese  in  Peru. 


Sold  for  certain 
periods. 


Inferior  nice. 


Joseph  G.  Cadiz,  a  resident  in  California  from  1849  to  1854,  and  from 
1865  to  the  present  time,  and  a  traveller  during  the  interim  in  South 
America,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru,  sworn  and  examined  : 

While  in  Peru  Chinese  were  imported  there  under  contract  at  Hong 
Kong.  They  went  there  for  a  certain  consideration,  under  parties  pur- 
chasing them  and  taking  them  to  Peru.  On  their  arrival  they  were  sold 
by  one,  or  in  lots  of  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  so  on.  There 
were  several  lines  of  sailing  vessels  bringing  them  out  continually,  the 
ships  being  overcrowded  ;  and  on  many  occasions  there  had  been  revolu- 
tions on  board,  risings  and  mutinies  among  them.  They  were  sold  at  $350 
to  lJ400  apiece.  When  deeded  to  a  party,  whatever  the  number  might 
be,  they  were  taken  in  a  mass.  This  sale  or  lease  was  for  a  term  of  eight 
years.  These  slaves  were  bound  over  for  that  amount  of  money,  and  the 
buyer  was  to  pay  each  one  of  them  four  dollars  a  month,  of  their  cur- 
rency, and  find  him  in  his  clothing  and  victuals.  They  were  bought  and 
sold  as  slaves,  and  recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  they  were 
of  the  same  class  that  come  from  Hong  Kong  to  California.  In  Costa 
Rica,  between  1871  and  1872,  the  government  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
cargo  of  800  of  them.  They  were  purchased  at  Hong  Kong  and  taken 
there  and  sold.  The  same  system  prevails  here  only  under  a  different 
guise  and  form.  The  coolie-trade  is  very  active  now  ;  the  same  as 
in  Peru. 

They  are  ignorant,  and  stupid,  and  very  dishonest,  and,  in  my  opinion^ 
the  most  inferior  race  there  is  existing,  the  class  that  is  here. 


BASSETT. 


Economic  eflTectfl 
of  Chinese  labor. 


Public  opinion  in 
favor  of  res- 
triction. 


Undesirable  to 
^ve  thorn  the 
franchise. 


James    M.    Bassett,  journalist,    editor   of  Los  Atigeles   Herald,   and   a 
resident  in  California  for  twenty-five  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  who  are  here  and  are  coming  here  tend  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer ;  their  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  a  few 
people  and  injurious  to  the  masses.  Some  enterprises  have  been  pushed 
for\^'ard  more  rapidly  than  they  could  have  been  without  the  assistance 
of  some  such  labor  as  the  Chinese.  In  the  common  occupations  of  life 
their  labor  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  the  people ;  and  that,  I  think,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  masses.  It  tends  to  degrade  white  labor,  the  impres- 
sion prevailing  among  the  lalx)ring  classes  that  the  Chinese  are  brought 
here  as  slaves. 

Public  opinion  of  the  state  would  be  in  favor  of  protecting  those  who 
are  here,  and  preventing  any  further  immigration.  Nine  out  of  ten, 
outside  of  the  few  who  are  benefited  largely  by  Chinese  labor,  would 
entertain  that  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  state  :  politically,  if  the  Chinaman 
ultimately  becomes  a  voter,  and  they  continue  to  come,  he  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  a  very  short  time  ;  morally,  the  effect  is  bad.  If  the 
Chinese  had  a  vote  in  San   Francisco  it  would  exceed  that  of  the  whites. 
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Victoria,  B.  C,  October,  1884. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Catmnission. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  I  did  not  seek  to  be  examined  before  the  Chinese  Commission 
while  in  Victoria,  and  have  not  officially  received  the  paper  of  queries  issued  on  the 
subject,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  you  will  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the 
answers  as  given,  which  are  appended,  together  with  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  enquiry  : — 

The  existence  of  an  uncontrolled  immigration  under  any  circumstances  is  full  of 
dangers.  The  first  duty  of  a  Government  is  the  well-being  of  the  governed  ;  and  the 
application  of  some  restraint  upon  immigration,  and  a  complete  control  over  it,  is  a 
primary  duty  as  curative  of  present  as  well  as  preventive  of  future  evils.  No  one  can 
complain  of  cruelty  or  injustice  being  inherent  in  the  course  of  action  taken  in  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  white  immigrants,  who  may  import  diseases,  spread 
poverty,  or  become  burdensome,  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  society.  And  the  like  course 
of  action  may  be  found  imperatively  necessary  in  respect  of  the  Mongolian  immigration 
into  this  province. 

Now,  if  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a  system  of  i)oor  laws,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  working  out  of  this  may  press  upon  the  springs  of  industry,  and  in 
particular  when  the  cost  is  superadded  to  taxation  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  question  of  immigration  assumes  an  alarming  magnitude. 
In  British  Columbia,  which  has  at  present  no  poor  laws,  and  is  only  slightly  taxed  for 
internal  administration,  the  question  may  seem  remote  or  unreal.  But  if  cheap  workers, 
say  Mongolians,  come  in  numbers  and  thereby  exclude  the  white  laborers,  it  may  be 
asked  :  will  this  \)e  cheaper  in  the  end  and  all  round,  when  everything  is  paid  for,  and 
when  a  Mongolian  labor-league  may  have  to  be  faced  ?  Or  again,  if  these  may  not  prove 
exclusive  absolutely  of  white  labor,  then  both  classes  must  compete  at  rates  ruinous  to 
the  white  laborer  ;  and  white  man  and  Mongolian  alike,  after  the  inevitable  depressions 
and  difficulties  incidental  to  every  community  (nay,  even  though  supposed  exempt  from 
them)  must  go  down,  sinking  into  poverty  and  becoming  permanent  burdens  on  capital. 

But  while,  in  theory,  "  demand  and  supply  "  are  correlative,  an  application  of  this 
principle  to  Mongolian  labor  in  British  Columbia  is  considerably  modified  by  the  force  of 
the  two  following  facts  : — First,  the  enormous  over-population  of  China,  aggregated  on 
its  eastern  frontier  and  on  the  seaboard  open  towards  our  side,  with  the  efibrts  towards 
its  relief,  together  with  the  profits  accruing  to  shipowners  from  its  exportation ;  Secondly, 
the  restrictions  at  present  imposed  in  the  United  States  upon  this  immigration.  Now, 
surely,  if  an  unlimited  number  of  Mongolians  may  in  future  be  poured  out  upon  our 
shores,  the  consequences  may  be  that — if  these  should  continue  to  he  smuggled  into  the 
states  from  hence — very  unhappy  and  strained  relations  between  us  and  the  states  shall 
ensue.  But  supposing  that  these  immigrants  should  stay  here,  then  a  congestion  of  the 
labor  market  must  arise.  And  this  must  either  consummate  the  pauperizing  of  the  white 
laborer,  or  else  involve  his  final  departure,  after  he  has  become  a  burden  on  the  rates 
and  given  abroad  a  bad  name  to  this  colony,  as  having  invited  him  to  come  so  far  and 
then  subjected  him  to  an  unlimited  and  ruinous  competition  with  Mongolian  hordes  to 
hand. 

And  looking  over  the  lists  of  farmers  and  residentiary  owners  here,  working  their  own 
lands,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  are  the  very  men  who  began  as  laborers  of  one 
sort  or  another,  but  have  nobly  carved  out  for  themselves  an  independence  by  their  own 
indomitable   industry  and  hard-handed   toil.     These  then  (the   very   most  desirable  of 
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colonists),  will  either  pass  out  or  not  approach,  discouraged  by  reason  of  wages  l)eing 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  For,  the  question  at  the  very  root  of  all  this  contention  is  not 
that  wages  must  stand  at  a  maximum,  but  lest  they  tumble  to  a  minimum  and  stay 
there.  But  further,  if  interest  binds  the  colony  to  the  European  immigrant,  and  to  the 
negro  too,  honest,  civil  and  industrious  as  he  is,  also  possibly,  ere  long,  to  the  Japanese 
immigrant,  honor  and  humanity  alike  bind  our  colony  to  consider  well  in  the  case  of  the 
Aborigines.  Now,  it  would  be  a  most  inconsistent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
or  Provincial  Government,  after  proving  so  humane  and  thoughtful  of  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  population  in  many  ways,  if  in  the  way  of  cheapening  labor  to  the  lowest 
point,  these  should  become  sufferers,  just  at  the  time  when  their  old  resources  by  flood 
and  held  had  ceased  to  be  as  productive  as  before.  Then,  indeed,  would  they  settle  down 
in  disgust  and  despair  of  progress  or  pecuniary  resource. 

But  should  considerations  of  this  kind  be  overlooked,  what  will  the  final  result  l>e  ? 
What  else  but  a  population  of  Mongolians,  numerically  predominant,  who  will  remit 
their  earnings  out  of  the  province,  who  will  practice  exclusive  dealing,  and  never  per- 
manently attach  themselves  to  British  Columbia,  or  become  identified  with  her  laws. 
And  then  what  stronger  justification  can  be  given  of  the  current  censure  of  inconsi.s- 
tency,  contained  in  the  taunt,  that  what  was  once  "  British  "  was  made  "  Chinese 
Columbia." 

And  further,  an  uncontrolled  immigration  of  Mongolians,  to  any  extent,  must  leave 
the  colony  subject  to  the  additional  and  serious  evils,  arising  from  an  enormously  in 
creased  expenditure  in  administration  of  justice  and  police,  together  with  considerable 
risks  to  life  and  property,  and  a  corresponding  want  of  confidence  in  the  colony  as  a  safe 
place  for  investment  of  capital.  But  it  is  further  submitted,  that  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing facility  for  the  adequate  supply  of  white  labor  from  Europe  through  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  leaves  the  question  of  the  adequate  supply  and  the  danger  of  its  falling 
short  (apart  from  Mongolian  immigration)  altogether  answered,  and  in  fact  put  out  of 
court.  Very  soon  there  will  be  no  urgent  need  at  all  for  them  in  any  numl>ers  at  least. 
Their  main  occasion  of  coming  being  the  hurry  to  finish  off  the  line  by  many  hands 
crowded  on.  After  this  is  over  there  will  be  no  valid  excuse  for  their  unlimited  invasion 
of  the  land.  Also,  it  must  l)e  accurately  weighed  in  the  scalesof  a  just  judgment,  whether, 
while  the  non-imposition  of  restriction  upon  Mongolian  immigration  may  not  result  in 
injury  and  loss,  the  judicious  restriction  of  it  may  be  found  not  hurting  any  interest, 
but  on  the  contrary  tending  towards  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  market  on  a  firm  and 
safe  basis  to  the  greatest  gfiin  of  all,  and  with  the  least  possible  danger  to  any. 

Further,  it  may  seem  a  hard  judgment  to  anticipate  at  some  future  time  projects  of 
uprising  with  a  view  to  Mongolian  ascendency,  fed  by  ambition  and  an  unquenchable  greed. 
But  experience  in  many  lands  and  for  ages  past  (say  even  in  Madagascar  in  modem 
times)  points  to  something  more  than  the  possibility  of  this  result  looming  in  the  future, 
and  as  not  so  unlikely  to  occur  again  or  prove  so  easy  to  be  dealt  with.  Anyway,  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure  ;  and  this  even  in  the  interests  of  the  Mongolians  them- 
selves. 

What  is  offered  in  these  remarks  comes  not  of  prejudice,  nor  is  clothed  in  terms  of 
offence,  nor  yet  again  is  aught  pressed  forward  unsustainable  in  theory  or  injurious  in 
pi*actice  on  principles  of  enlightened  humanity  and  political  economy. 

I  advocate  neither  the  clean  sweep  of  expulsion  nor  the  Imrrier  of  an  absolute 
exclusion,  but  only  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  wise  control  over  Mongolian  immi- 
gration, to  be  clearly  defined  and  exercised  jvs  occasion  may  serve,  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  British  Columbia.  Of  course  the  law  must  be  both  clear  and  ample  in  and 
its  execution  bond  fide. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PHILIP  DWYER,  A.M., 

(Some  time)  Canon  of  Killaloe  Cathedral,  Ireland. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


Store  employees 

Boys  unaer  twelve  years. 

School  teachers 

Sewing-machine  workers 

Cigar-makers 

Washermen 

Vegetable  gardeners 

Bricklayers 

Match-makers 

Charcoal-burners  

Printers  

Butchers 

Pedlers... 

Fuel-cutters 

Bark-strippers 

Prostitutes 

Bovs  between  12  and  17... 


Numbers  and  Occupations  of  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  are  as  follows : 

Victoria,  1,767 — 

Merchants 45 

Married  ladies 41 

Uirls 31 

Doctors 12 

Barbers 20 

Boot-makers 130 

Saw-mill  hands 17 

Cooks  and  servants 180 

Brick-makers 60 

Farm    laborers    in  the  vicinity    of 

Victoria 40 

Carpenters 25 

Vegetable-sellers 20 

Fish-sellers 16 

Tinsmiths 2 

Sailors ~ 3 

New  arrivals 380 

New  Westminster,  1,680 — 

Merchants 12 

Sewing-machine  workers 6 

Washermen • 20 

Dit<;h-diggers 156 

Married  ladies 4 

Girls 2 

Doctors, 6 

Cooks  and  servants 50 

Charcoal-burners 18 

Fish-hands  in  canneries 390 

Boys  between  13  and  17 85 

Nanaimo,  168 — 

Merchants 6 

Married  ladies 4 

School  teacher '. 1 

Cooks  and  servants 18 

Cooks  and  miners 64 

Barbers 4 

New  arrivals 22 

Wellington,  685 — 

Merchants 9 

Washermen 4 

Coal  miners 620 

Doctors... 4 

Boys  between  13  and  17 15 

New  Mine,  W^ellington  District,  69 — 

Merchant 1 

Barbers 2 

Departure  Bay  Coal  Mine,  47 — 

Merchants 2        Cooks.. 

Carmen  and  laborers 42        Barber. 


Store  employees 

Barbers 

Saw-mill  hands 

Fuel-cutters 

Boys  under  twelve  years. 

School  teachers 

Farm  laborers 

Vegetable-sellers 

Carpenters 

Prostitutes 

New  arrivals 


Store  employees 

Children....* 

Doctors 

Farm    laborers 

Washermen 

Boys  between  13  and  17. 
Prostitutes 


Store  employees 

Cooks  and  servants. 

School  teacher 

Barbers 


17» 

lO 

4 

30 

28 

90 

114 

25 

7 

16 

3 

8 

10 
65 
30 
34 
92 


18 

15 

190 

82 

5 

2 

400 

9 

3 

7 

200 


6 
2 
3 

13 
8 

15 
2 


8 

19 

1 

5 


Coal  miners. 
Doctor 


65 
1 


2 
1 
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Railway  Construction,  3,510 — 

Merchant 1 

Railroad  workmen 2,900 

Boys  under  12  years 300 

Doctors 6 

Barbers 22 

Forks  Quesnelle,  141 — 

Merchants 2 

Farm  laborers  and  miners 138 

Butchers 2 

Prostitute» 2 

Chist  Creek,  Cariboo  District,  151 — 

Merchants 2 

Miners  and  farmers 142 

Prostitutes 4 

Cariboo,  321 — 

Merchants 3 

Miners 300 

Married  ladies * 3 

Stanley,  Cariboo  District,  66 — 

Merchants 2 

Miners 60 

Mouth  Quesnelle,  506 — 

Merchants 4 

Miners  and  farmers 490 

Prostitutes 2 

Soda  Creek,  32 — 

Farm  laborers 27 

Prostitutes 2 

Dog  Creek,  175 — 

Merchants 2 

Miners 120 

Doctor 1 


Store  employees 25 

Vegetable-sellers - -  12 

Butchers » S 

Wood-cutters «^  230 

Restaurant-keepers ~~  U 


Store  employees. 

Doctor 

Barbers 


4 

1 
2 


Store  employees. 
Doctor 


Store  employees 6 

Doctor 1 

Prostitutes 8 


Store  employees 4 

62 


Store  employees S 

Doctors 2 


Washermen 


2 


Store  employees 4 

Farm  laborers 48 


Lillooet  District,  163- 
Merchants 


Farmers  and  laborers. 
Doctor 


2 

60 
1 


Clinton,  36 — 

Merchants 2 

(kx)k8 10 

Prostitutes 2 

150  Mile  House — 

Farm  laborers  and  cooks 


Store  employees. 

Miners 

•Prostitute 


4 

...     95 
..       1 


Store  employees 2 

Farm  laborers 20^ 


2(K 


Lytton,  58 — 

Merchants 3 

Miners  and  farmers 50 

Yale,  116— 

Merchants 6 

Laborers 100 

Prostitutes 2 


Store  employees 3 

Prostitutes 2 


Store  employees. 
Doctor 


1 
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BcRRARD  Inlet,  114 

Merchants 

Saw-mill  hands .... 

Married  women 

Prostitute 


5 

60 
3 
1 


Store  employees - 10 

Washermen  and  cooks 30 

Children 5 


Cache  Creek,  19 — 

Merchants 2 

Farm  laborers 15 


Store  employees 2 

17 


K  AM  LOOPS,  62 — 

Merchants 

Miners  and  farmers. 

Skeexa — 


3 
56 


Store  employees. 


3 
59 


Fishery  hands  and  doctor  (1) 311 


Cassiar,  105 — 

Merchant 1 

Miners 100 

Prostitute 1 


Store  employees 2 

Doctor 1 


Spence's  Bridge,  24 

Merchant 

Farm  laborers 


1 
20 


Savona's  Ferry,  55 — 

Merchant 1 

Farm  laborers  and  washermen 52 


Store  employee 1 

Washermen — 2 


Store  employees 2 


Harrison  River,  35 — 

Merchants 

Farm  laborers  and  wood-cutters. 


2 

31 


Store  employees. 


Boston  Bar — 
Workingmen 


10 


Okanagan,  25 — 
Merchant 


Hope,  21  — 
Merchant 


Miners 24 


Miners « 20 


The  following  is  the  commercial  condition  of  the  Chinese  merchants  throughout 
British   Columbia : — 

The  amoimt  of  business  done  among  the  Chinese  merchants  in  British  Columbia 
annually 

The  amount  of  trade  done  with  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States 

The  amount  of  trade  done  with  white  merchants  in  British  Columbia 

The  annual  amount  paid  for  duties  is  (and  more) 

Internal  duties  on  cigar  manufacturing  is  (and  more) 

The  approximate  amount  paid  for  freishtase  and  draya^e 

The  approximate  amount  paid  for  road  tolls  in  the  interior 

The  salaries  of  bookkeepers  and  storekeepers,  together  with  the  expenditure  for 
living  of  their  families  and  families  of  merchants,  of  which  there  are  four  hundred 
and  seventy  persons,  and  more 


$1,320,000 

600,000 

400,000 

150,000 

2,300 

26,000 

13,000 


The  Victoria  merchants : 


The  annual  trade  license  paid 

The  annual  assessment  on  property  paid.. 


141,000 


7,560 
500 
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The  amount  paid  annually  to  revenue  and  city  taxes  by  merchants  and  employees...  1,1W 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  rents  to  white  people 27,000 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  rents  on  750  acres  of  cultivated  grounds  and  charcoal 

places  by  Chinese  merchants  to  white  peoi)le  6,180 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  city  water  by  Chinese  merchants  and  workmen 4,440 

For  gas 1,770 

For  insurance  of  buildings  and  merchandise 2^560 

For  interest  paid  to  white  people  for  borrowed  cash 8,400 

For  posti^  and  telegraph 3,000 

[The  above  ten  sums  are  paid  out  only  by  the  Chinese  merchants  in  Victoria, 

and  not  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the  province.] 

The  amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  is  about 100,000 

The  value  of  brick  and  frame  buildings  owned  by  Chinese  is • 81 ,000 

[Seventy  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was  expended  within  the  last  fourteen 

months] 

The  kind  of  merchandise  imported  from  China,  Japan  and  United  States  by  Chinese 
merchants  as  follows  : — 

Rice,  tea,  oil,  liq^uors,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  chinaware,  drugs,  silk  goods,  paperware,  books 
and  stationery,  matting,  clothes,  shoes,  opium.  Joss-paper  and  sticks. 

The  goods  purchased  by  Chinese  merchants  in  British   Columbia  and   sold  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  province,  as  follows : — 

Cloth  goods,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  caps,  boots,  stockings,  furs,  kerosene  oil,  candles, 
matches,  papers,  soaps,  tobacco,  cigars,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  sweetmeats,  salt,  pigs,  lard,  beef, 
butter,  fish,  fowls,  wines,  ducks,  nails,  tools,  plates,  horses,  carriages,  wagons,  watches,  rope  and 
twines,  lamps,  fuel,  coal,  hardware,  ironware,  glass  and  crockery  ware,  woodenware,  etc. 

There  are  in  the  province  of  British   Columbia  nine  thousand  six   hundred   and 
twenty-nine  Chinese  laborers  : 

A  laborer's  wages  will  average  $25  per  month ;  per  year $300  00 

Deduct  three  months  wages  for  winter $75  00 

Provisions  and  clotliing,  per  year 130  00 

Room  rent 24  00 

Tools,  fares,  in  British  Columbia 10  00 

Revenue  and  road  taxes 5  00 

ReUgiousfees 5  00 

Doctor,  for  drugs - ~~ 3  00 

Oil,  light,  water  and  tobacco 5  00 

$257  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  laborer « $43  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUANG  SIC  CHEN. 


APPENDIX    D. 


1  JiV 

At  San  Francisco  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  25th  of  Julyiwe  should,  in  company 
with  the  Chinese  Consul,  visit  Chinatown.  Before  making  the 'Visit  to  Chinatown  His 
Excellency  the  Consul-General  for  China,  Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  Colonel  Bee,  the  Consul, 
and  Mr.  Tsang  Hoy,  the  interpreter  to  the  consulate  called  on  Mr.  Chapleau  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  enquired  particularly  respecting  the 
veto  ix)wer  of  the  Dominion  and  Imperial  Grovernments,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  enquiry  to  be  instituted  by  the  Chinese  Commission  would  be  an  impartial  one. 

Led  by  Colonel  Bee  and  the  official  interpreter  we  went  round  Chinatowni.  The 
traveller  who  had  visited  China,  or  anybody  who  has  once  explored  Chinatown,  were  he 
blind,  would  know  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bit  of  far  Cathay,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition  to  the  ethnic  smell  which,  as  all  Eastern  travellers 
assure  us,  would  have  been  pronounced  enough,  there  are  the  odors  of  opium,  of  cigars, 
of  dried  fish  and  dried  vegetables  j  an  odor  such  as  one  gets  in  the  engine-room   of  a 
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steamer ;  and  other  odors  such  as  only  an  olfactory  connoisseur  could  distinguish ;  the 
whole  contributing  to  a  result  so  emphatic  as  to  leave  behind  a  life-long  remembrance. 

In  some  of  the  finest  cities  in  China  the  streets  are  narrow.  In  some  instances  the 
gables  look  as  though  they  would  meet  above  the  traveller's  head.  They  have  no  side- 
walks. But  here  the  streets  are  wide  and  paved,  and,  needless  to  say,  have  sidewalks. 
Instead  of  the  Tartar-tent-like  roofs  and  characteristic  outlines  of  Chinese  houses,  the 
houses  here  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  brick  and  in  western  style.  A  transformation 
has,  however,  taken  place,  and  any  man  who  knows  China  will  tell  you  you  are  as  surely 
there  as  if  you  were  in  Canton  or  Pekin.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  streets  are  full  of 
Chinamen  dressed  in  Chinese  fashion,  shaven  as  to  the  fore  |>art  of  the  head  and  with 
braided  queues  dangling  to  their  heels  ;  itLJs  not  merely  that  thg^  r!hiT^(^,^Ynninin  in  blaolf ' 
calico  trousers  and  blouse  to  match  limps  by  ;  nor  is  it  because  all  the  dialects  of  Kwang 
Tung  are  Ticard"  like  tTie  cawing  of  a  rookery  ;  strange  signboards,  Chinese  lanterns, 
cages  with  singing  birds,  give  to  the  American  houses  a  foreign  character.  The  China- 
man writes,  not  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right,  but  down,  and  so  you  see  the  horizon- 
tal signboards  covered  with  gilding  or  in  gaudily  painted  Chinese  characters  wholly 
unintelligible  to  one  unversed  in  the  monosyllabic  group  of  languages.  Unless  indeed 
when  they  are  translated,  and  even  then  it  must  be  confessed  little  insight  is  gained  as  to 
the  character  of  the  goods  for  sale.  When  a  general  store  hangs  out  for  its  sign  **  The 
Temple  of  Sweetly  Soothing  Bliss,"  and  a  butcher's  shop  rejoices  in  the  style  of  '*  Ten 
Thousand  Harmonies,"  we  are  more  amused  than  enlightened.  The  magniloquence  of  the 
sign  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  store.  A  small  retail  shop 
will  sometimes  have  a  firm  name  importing  the  most  sacred  character  and  l^eavenly 
music.  A  five-cent  cigar  shop  will  glory  in  the  designation  of  "The  Temple  of  Celestial 
Harmonies." 

In  Safcramento  and  Dupont  streets  there  are  large  wholesale  houses.  We  enter  one — a 
general  store.  Boxes  of  tea  and  bags  of  rice  are  piled  up  on  one  side  of  the  shop.. 
Behind  the  counter,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  bookkeeper  and  one  or  two  salesmen. 
The  shelves  on  this  side  are  filled  with  shoes  and  clothing  and  many  other  articles.  Some 
of  the  men  are  smoking  cigars.  They  show  no  anxiety  to  sell.  The  interpreter  informs 
them  of  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  forthwith  some  one  goes  and  fetches  tea,  in  tiny  cups. 
Then  some  cigars  of  the  very  finest  brand  are  brought.  We  visit  several  stores  more  or 
less  like  this.  All  the  wholesale  houses  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  proprietors 
and  clerks  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  appearance.     They  are  most  polite. 

We  enter  a  workshop  and  find  sixteen  sewing-machines  buzzing  away.  They  are 
very  near  each  other.  White  men  would  stifle  in  such  a  contracted  space.  But  these 
Chinamen  seem  perfectly  healthy  and  happy.  They  make  shirts  and  overalls.  In 
another  shop  we  find  men  making  undershirts  and  drawers. 

We  turn  into  Jackson  street  and  visit  a  silversmith.  Here  some  ten  or  twelve  men. 
are  employed  in  making  finger  rings,  hair-pins  and  other  Chinese  ornaments.  A  few 
doors  away  is  a  shoe  factory.  Here  the  latest  modern  macliinery  is  used.  Some  twenty- 
five  Chinese  journeymen  are  employed,  and  the  "  boss  "  Chinaman  is  quite  a  nice-looking 
and  intelligent  man.     All  sorts  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  are  made. 

In  Washington  street  Chinamen  are  found  making  all  kinds  of  ladies'  fine  under- 
wear. In  Dupont  street  there  is  a  large  tin  shop.  Every  shop  in  these  and  bisecting 
streets  is  a  Chinese  shop,  small  or  large. 

We  pause  in  front  of  one  of  the  best  Chinese  restaurants.  It  is  a  high  building, 
with  balconies  on  the  second  and  third  stories,  painted  green,  trimmed  with  red.  In  the 
balconies  a  number  of  large  Chinese  lanterns  are  hung.  We  enter  and  find  all  the 
appointments  good.  The  chairs  and  tables  in  this  and  other  restaurants,  in  all  the  large 
stores,  and  in  the  private  houses  of  the  merchants,  are  made  on  the  same  genei*al  plan,  of 
the  same  wood,  and  are  all  imported  from  China.  A  carved  screen  of  artistic  workman- 
ship and  richly-gilded  arches  from  wall  to  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room. 

We  were  invited  to  lunch  and  sat  round  a  circular  table.  Dried  fruit,  nuts,  apples, 
grapes,  honied  cakes,  eggs  a  year  old  preserved  in  clay,  were  placed  before  us,  and  the 
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chop-sticks.  Some  shamshoo  in  small  dainty  cups  was  handed  round.  Tea  was  plaoed 
in  cups,  which  were  covered  with  inverted  saucers  a  little  smaller  than  the  circle  of  the 
cups'  rims.  The  saucer  was  pressed  by  the  thumb  a  little  into  the  tea  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  leaves,  and  so  without  milk  or  sugar  the  tea  was  drunk. 

One  of  the  party  subsequently  dined  at  another  restaurant  equally  good  and  as  an  Irish 
friend  who  was  present  said,  we  had  the  dessert  to  begin  with  and  we  ended  with  the  first 
course,  namely,  soup.  The  dinner  was  good.  The  several  kinds  of  meat  were  cut  up 
into  very  small  pieces.  The  only  ground  for  complaint  was  that  the  dishes  were  too  oily. 
We  had  paper  napkins  ;  porcelain  jars  of  most  brilliant  blue  tints  were  filled  with  flowers, 
the  rose,  the  lily,  the  camellia,  the  China-aster,  the  japonica.  Tea  was  first  handed 
round.  On  the  table  were  dried  spices,  preserved  fruits,  sweetmeats,  pineapples, 
bananas,  oranges,  plums,  grapes,  all  the  fruit  for  which  California  is  famed.  Meats  in 
bowls  instead  of  dishes  were  then  placed  on  the  table.  Shamshoo  hot  and  cold  and 
Chinese  ^nes  in  silver  jugs  with  covers  and  spouts  were  also  placed  on  the  table.  Near 
each  guest  was  a  small  cup  for  drinking  shamshoo  or  wine.  We  had  meats  disguised 
by  the  cook  but  palatable,  shrimps  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  many  other  dishes 
the  names  of  which  have  escaped  the  memory.  There  was  some  smoked  duck  which 
tasted  like  ham,  and  meats  of  various  kinds.  Finally  came  turtle  soup,  made  from 
one  of  the  turtles  which  we  had  seen  on  a  previous  day  swimming  in  a  big  tub  with  many 
others,  all  imported  from  China. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  using  the  chop-sticks  which,  once  the  plan  of 
cutting  up  the  meat  before  sending  it  to  table  is  adopted,  are  just  as  civilized  as  knives 
and  forks. 

Dinner  over  our  host  rose  and  pledged  us  in  a  small  cup  of  wine.  We  both  bowed 
low  and  emptied  our  cups.  We  then  reversed  the  cups,  tapping  them  with  the  finger  to 
show  that  the  glass  of  friendship  had  been  thoroughly  drained.  More  polite  or  gentle- 
manly persons  than  those  met  at  this  restaurant  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  How  unlike 
the  miserable  wretches  discovered  elsewhere  in  Chinatown. 

After  the  lunch  mentioned  above  we  visited  a  neighboring  Joss-house.  There  are 
some  fine  large  Chinese  temples  in  San  Francisco,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The 
**  Eastern  Glorious  Temple  "  is  the  Joss-house  we  now  enter.  This  temple  is  owned  by 
Dr.  Lai  Po  Tai,  who  has  a  large  practice  among  the  whites.  In  the  central  hall  are  three 
fierce  looking  idols  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  gilding  and  ornamentation,  their  stomachs 
protruding  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  The  central  figure  is 
"the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Sombre  Heavens,"  and  on  his  right  is  "the  Military  Sage,  ' 
and  on  the  left  "  the  Great  King  of  the  Southern  Ocean." 

In  the  courts  of  the  temple  the  priests  sold  candles,  and  little  spills  of  timber  for 
burning  before  the  idols,  and  written  prayers  and  charms,  and  there  were  various  means 
of  enquiry  of  the  oracle  after  you  had  prayed,  such  as  two  pieces  of  timber,  e€U3h  with  a 
flat  and  round  surface,  and  if  they  fall  in  a  certain  way  your  desire  will  be  granted. 
Besides  the  votive  lights  we  were  told  the  principal  light  was  kept  burning  continually, 
as  in  the  great  temples  in  British  India,  and  as  of  old  in  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

We  visited  stores  where  the  most  l>eautiful  porcelain  jars  were  for  sale  ;  exquisitelv 
caned  work  in  ivory  ;  picture  books  ;  all  sorts  of  filagree  ;  fancy  work  ;  fans  ;  what  not 
We  visited  clubs,  whose  presidents  are  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government.  When 
one  of  these  was  examined  12,000  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  only  ninety- 
nine  passed.  Either,  therefore,  the  examinations  are  very  "stiff,"  or  Chinese  intellectual 
power  is  not  very  great. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail.  Many  more  stores  were  visited  and  the 
general  impression  was  that  we  had  been  inspecting  a  portion  of  a  highly  civilized  and 
well  organized  people.     So  much  for  the  silver  side  of  the  shield. 

VISIT   TO   CHINATOWN    BY    NIGHT. 

On  the  25th  visiter!  Chinatown  at  night  under  the  conduct  of  two  officers,  detectives 
-wholly  employed  in  the  Chinese  quarter — Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Cox  and  John  Avan.     It 
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would  be  hard  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  was  seen.  Had  Dante  been  able  to 
visit  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  he  would  have  added  yet  darker  strokes  of  horror  to  his^ 
Inferno.  We  went  from  tenement  house  to  tenement  house  ;  we  dived  into  cellars  dug- 
beneath  cellars — as  it  were,  inverted  stories  ;  and  everywhere  we  saw  the  same  scenes  of 
misery  and  degradation.  We  made  our  painful  way  behind  our  guide,  who  carried  a 
candle,  into  dens  where  daylight  never  entered,  where  one  pure  breath  of  air  never  pene- 
trated, where  the  stench  was  something  between  a  charnel-house  and  a  wild  beast's  lair,, 
but  yet  where  human  beings  were,  as  it  were,  packed  away.  The  Chinaman  of  the  lower 
or  lowest  class  needs  only  space  a  little  bigger  than  a  coffin.  An  ordinary  room  will  be 
divided  into  bunks,  and  within  one  of  these  bunks  he  will  stow  himself,  together  with  his 
luxuriei^  and  in  some  cases  with  the  meagre  necessaries  of  his  existence.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  cigar-makers,  he  carries  on  his  trade  where  he  lies  down  to  smoke 
his  opium  pipe  and  sleep.  In  every  little  compartment  there  is  a  lamp  on  the  mat — as 
it  were  in  bed  with  the  occupant — and  he  is  seen  putting  the  opium  on  the  pipe  with  a 
wire.  Then  he  kindles  it  by  means  of  the  lamp  ;  then  he  inhales  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  smoke  comes  through  his  nose.  After  a  certain  number  of  whiffs  he  lies  off  to  sleep. 
Frequently  two  meu  occupied  the  same  bunk,  the  one  lying  down,  the  other  with  his 
legs  crossed.  Pieces  of  meat,  the  entrails  of  animals,  dried  fowl,  hung  up  in  the  midst 
of  iilth,  over  cesspools,  contiguous  to  slops  of  the  most  loathsome  character.  One  of  our 
party,  a  pretty  strong  man,  began  to  feel  seasick,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  will 
that  he  repressed  nature's  protest  against  such  scenes  and  such  smells.  Each  man  either 
cooks  himself,  or  is  one  of  a  little  band,  one  of  whom  cooks  for  the  rest.  An  open  stove 
of  a  crude  sort  is  placed  either  at  the  door  or  near  the  window — where  there  is  one — a 
pane  of  which  last  has  been  broken  through  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  Walls, 
ceiling,  sills,  posts,  window  frames — all  are  covered  with  soot,  hanging  like  thick  layers  of 
fungi.  The  marvel  is  that  more  tires  have  not  originated  in  Chinatown.  Dens  where 
criminals  lived  were  visited,  and  here  men  were  seen  whose  pigtails  had  been  cut  off  in 
prison.  These  were  now  spliced.  The  criminal,  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  class  of 
Chinese,  enjoys  his  opium  pipe. 

We  visited  the  lodgings  of  cooks  and  found*  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  all  in  one  room. 
These  cooks  are  employed  in  private  houses  during  the  day  and  come  here  at  night  to 
play  and  sleep. 

The  opium  dens  proper  are  not  forgotten.  These  places  are  like  the  tippling-houses 
of  the  old  style,  where  men  went  and  soaked  in  alcohol.  The  opium-smoker  comes  to  one 
of  these  places,  and  for  a  couple  of  bits  or  more  gets  all  the  opium-smoking  he  wants.  If 
he  is  poor  or  economical  he  is  furnished  with  a  pipe  ;  if  rich  and  extravagant,  by  paying 
a  little  more,  he  can  have  pipes  and  prepared  opium  furnished  him  as  he  wants  it. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this  fatal 
drug  is  used.  It  is  wholly  unlike  tobacco-smoking.  The  stem  of  the  pipe  is  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  an  ordinary  flute,  the  end  that  goes  into  the  mouth  being  flat- 
tened to  suit  the  lips.  At  the  other  end  is  a  bowl  of  terra  cotta  about  half  the  size  of  a 
breakfast  cup.  Through  the  middle  of  this  runs  a  small  hole,  which  communicates  with 
the  flute-like  tube.  The  opium  is  a  dark,  gummy  paste  which,  before  being  smoked,  is 
prepared  as  follows :  the  smoker,  or  the  waiter  on  the  smoker,  takes,  on  the  point  of  a 
loTiti  needle,  a  piece  of  opium  about  twice  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  roasts  it,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  flame  of  a  small  lamp.  This,  I  was  told,  was  to  the  end  that  certain  poisonous  pro- 
perties should  be  got  rid  of.  The  next  thing — the  opium  so  prepared  is  placed  on  the 
hole  of  the  terra  cotta  bowl,  made  like  a  cone,  through  which  a  hole  is  pierced.  The 
opium  so  arranged  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Three  or  four 
inhalations,  and  the  little  cone  has  disappeared.  But  no  smoke  is  seen  for  the  present. 
It  remains  either  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  or  he  has  swallowed  it.  In  a  few  seconds, 
however,  the  smoke  is  blown  out  of  the  nostrils.  The  smoker,  if  he  has  no  attendant, 
then  commences  the  same  operation,  which  is  repeated  until  he  has  had  enough.  Twelve 
pipes  is  a  usual  indulgence  for  smokers.  They  always  smoke  lying  down.  Sometimes  on 
the  right  side ;  sometimes  on  the  left  side.  This  is  the  position  most  favorable  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  drug.  24 
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The  appearance  of  the  men  seen  in  the  opium-dens  spoke  eloquently  as  to  the 
terrible  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  human  system.  As  with  white  people  and  alcohol,  so 
there  are  among  the  Chinese  some  happy  organizations  who  can  smoke  opium  with 
moderation.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  Universal  testimony  shows  that  the  descent 
of  the  opium-smoker  is  quick  from  the  first  stage  of  a  new  joy  to  idleness,  from  idleness 
to  abandoned  dissipation,  and  abandoned  dissipation  to  unrelieved  misery,  a  shattered 
physique,  the  intellectual  qualities  paralysed  and  the  moral  depraved.  Nothing  can 
deliver  or  distract  the  opium-smoker  from  the  spell  of  his  passion.  At  length,  incapable 
of  effort,  wholly  unfit  for  business,  unmindful  of  the  fluctuation  of  events  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  dead  to  natural  feeling,  neither  the  misery  of  wife  or  child  can  touch  kim.  In 
China,  opium-smokers  who  have  been  brought  from  opulence  to  indigence  by  this  vice 
have  sold  their  daughters  to  the  procuress  in  order  to  procure  the  poppy. 

The  appearance  of  the  opium-smoker,  like  that  of  the  dram-drinker,  proclaims  his 
habits.  He  becomes  emaciated ;  his  eye  glazed ;  his  shoulders  seem  to  get  raised  above 
the  base  of  the  neck.  Digestion  soon  ceases,  and  in  the  ultimate  stage  the  drug  is  used 
only  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  existence.  On  another  occasion  the  writer  was  shown  a 
man  who  had  been  for  thirty-six  hours  without  a  smoke,  and  the  evidence  of  agonized 
-craving  was  pitiable.     He  begged  for  God's  sake  for  a  smoke. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  men  fall  into  opium-smoking  as  they  iaXl  into 
tippling.  Just  as  misery  drives  some  weak  natures  to  drink,  misery,  where  opium-dens 
exist,  drives  others  to  opium-smoking ;  or  a  man  is  sick  and  has  a  cold,  and  a  friend 
recommends  a  smoke ;  or  he  meets  an  acquaintance  and  instead  of  *'Come  and  have  a 
drink,"  he  says  "Come  and  have  a  smoke;"  as  with  tipplers  association  in  folly  seeming 
to  increase  the  dubious  pleasure.  One  man  said  he  used  to  visit  the  opium-house  with  a 
friend  and  refuse  to  indulge,  but  noticing  how  it  improved  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  he 
was  induced  to  follow  their  example.  From  a  luxury  it  became  a  necessity,  and  then 
from  being  a  minister  of  pleasure  a  master  which  made  him  its  miserable  slave. 

On  the  day  following  a  ship  sailed  for  China,  and  we  visited  one  of  the  so-called 
Chinese  courts,  where  a  case  was  said  to  be  going  forward,  and  a  young  Chinaman  told 
us  some  person  could  not  get  away  next  day  unless  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made 
On  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  we  visited  the  Joss-houses  but  saw  nothing  to  excite 
surprise  or  call  for  comment. 

We  visited  the  quarters  where  were  prostitutes  who  will  only  be  visited  by  white  men, 
and  the  quarters  where  were  those  who  would  see  only  Chinese.  The  former,  it  seems, 
are  a  superior  grade.  Prostitution  is  a  degradation  so  absolute  that  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  consider  degrees  of  degradation  in  its  regard.  But  this  remark  must  be 
made :  that  those  unhappy  women — all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  have  been  bought  for  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  $2,500 — looked  far  less  degraded  than  the  men  in  the  tenement 
houses.  The  fact  that  these  women  are  sold  is  dwelt  on  as  a  dreadful  thing ;  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  thing  not  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
communities.  In  one  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  we  conversed  with  a  womckn  who  had 
been  kidnapped  and  who  had  given  evidence  against  Wong  Ah  Nang.  This  man  was 
«ent  for  four  years  to  the  state's  prison. 

We  were  unable  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  missionaries,  which  are  open  only  in  the 
evening,  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  were  doing  a  good  work. 


APPENDIX    E. 


Portland,  Oregon,  August  29th,  1884. 

In  Portland  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Chinese  quarter,  for  isolated  Chinese 
shops  are  found  in  streets  occupied  by  white  people,  and  i^ope  owned  and  "  run  "  by 
^whit^s  are  found  in  Second  street,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  Uie  Chinese  quarter.  The 
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Chinese  have  a  bolder  and  a  happier  air  than  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  glance  convinced 
you  of  that  which  testimony  subsequently  confirmed  that  they  are  more  tolerated  here 
than  in  the  leading  city  of  California.  Many  houses  are  built  of  brick  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  A  more  respectable  air  pervades  their  shops  generally  than  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  some  shops  exceeded  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  city. 

The  above  impression  was  accentuated  by  visiting  several  stores.  The  first  was  that 
of  Kwong  Sang  Wah  who  sells  tea,  rice,  oil,  dried  fish,  women's  and  men's  shoes,  socks, 
china  shirtings,  fans,  wines,  dried  oysters,  all  from  China.  In  connection  with  this  store 
there  is  a  butcher's  shop  and  a  coop  looking  out  on  the  street,  in  which  are  a  dozen  or  more 
of  live  chickens  in  the  next  stage  to  complete  maturity.  The  next  was  that  of  Hong 
Fook  Tunk,  a  drug  store.  The  screen  dividing  the  office  from  the  shop  proper  is  beautifully 
carved  and  gilt.  I  learned  through  the  interpreter  who  accompanied  me,  that  no  drugs 
were  dispensed  without  a  prescription  from  a  Chinese  doctor.  The  next  place  looked  in 
on  was  a  room  at  the  base  of  the  Joss-house.  In  this  room  a  Chinese  phrenologist  was 
examining  the  heads  of  his  clients  and  thus  doing  a  sum  in  bumps,  making  an  equation 
of  cerebral  protuberances.  The  Joss-house  is  magnificent,  finer,  perhaps,  than  the 
finest  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  the  eternal  lights,  and  there,  smothered  in  gilded 
ornamentation,  the  ugly  old  Joss.  The  interpreter  explained  that  the  Joss  was  not  a 
god,  but,  he  said,  "like  a  monument  to  some  distinguished  persons  among  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  do  not  some  of  the  less  enlightened  worship  the  Joss  as  a  god  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  do  ;  after  a  time,  they  forget,  think  him  God." 

Turning  up  Morrison  street,  the  Chinese  shops  were  found  to  alternate  with  white 
shops.  Here  we  entered  King  Lee's  shop,  which  he  calls  the  Oriental  Bazaar.  On  either 
side,  for  some  distance,  the  shops  are  all  owned  by  white  people.  King  Lee,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Oriental  Bazaar,  speaks  very  good  English.  AH  sorts  of  hosiery,  delf, 
vases,  every  kind  of  haberdashery,  Chinese  pictures,  what  not.  Ladies  were  shopping 
here,  and  we  learned  it  was  a  fashionable  resort.  Here  we  found  the  first  instance  of  a 
white  person  in  the  employ  of  a  Chinaman.  This  young  lady,  who  seemed  intelligent 
and  cultivated,  was  working  at  what  seemed  a  kind  of  frill.  Having  asked  King  Lee 
whether  he  had  any  objection  to  her  being  examined,  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  evidence  found  elsewhere  was  obtained. 

We  next  visited  Duck  Chung,  Wing  <k  Co.,  a  general  store.  We  asked  how  many 
such  shops  were  in  Portland.  Duck  Chung  took  down  a  Chinese  directory,  written  in 
Chinese  characters,  and  answered  **  about  forty." 

The  next  shop  visited  was  that  of  Wo  Kee,  a  clothing  establishment.  This  shop 
only  made  for  Chinese.  We  visited  six  other  tailor  shops  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  they  made  clothes  for  only  white  persons.  In  each  of  these  establishments  from 
nine  to  ten  workmen — all  Chinamen — employed. 

In  Second  street  there  is  a  fine  block  of  buildings,  from  No.  60  to  66,  three  stories 
high,  and  all  of  brick,  built  by  the  Chinese.  They  have  obtained  a  long  lease  of  the 
ground. 

Pung  Ti  Lung,  a  bootmaker,  who  made  only  for  white,  was  visited.  He  employs 
ten  men,  all  Chinese. 


APPENDIX    F. 


Text  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Restriction  Act  of  1882. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress  : — 

An    Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled    "  An  Act  to  execute   certain  treaty  stipulations 
relating  to  Chinese  approved  May  6th,  1882."  *  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  asset fibled, — That  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  execute 
certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  approved  May  6,  1882,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  coming  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities  within  the 
territory  thereof  ;  therefore 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled, — That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  coming  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  suspended,  and  during  such 
suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  or  having  so  come  to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Section  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  the 
United  States  on  such  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed  any 
Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  live  hundred 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Section  3  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  3.  That  the  two  foregoing  sections  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers  who 
were  in  the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to 
which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  nor  shall  said  sections  apply  to  Chinese  laborers,  who  shall 
produce  to  such  master  before  going  on  board  such  vessel  and  shall  produce  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence 
hereinafter  in  this  Act  required  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section  men- 
tioned ;  nor  shall  the  two  foregoing  sections  apply  to  the  case  of  any  master  whose  vessel, 
being  bound  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  States,  shall  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  being  in  distress  or  in  stress  of  weather,  or  touching  at 
any  port  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  port  or  place  :  Provided, 
That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  except 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  must  depart  with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port. 
Section  4  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  identifying  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in 
the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  into  the 
same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  which  this 
Act  is  amendatory,  and  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  the  proper  evidence  of  their  right 
to  go  from  and  come  to  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  said  act  and  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  dated  November  17th,  1880,  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms of  the  district  from  which  any  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  depart  from  the  United 
States  shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  go  on  board  each  vessel  having  on  board  any  such 
Chinese  laborer,  and  cleared  or  about  to  sail  from  his  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on 
such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  laborers,  which  shall  l)e  entered  in  r^^try 
lKK)ks,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  individual,  family,  and 
tribal  name  in  full,  the  age,  occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  last  place  of  residence, 
physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  necessary  for  the  identification  of  each  of 
such  Chinese  laborers,  which  books  shall  be  safely  kept  in  the  Custom  House ;  and  every 
such  Chinese  laborer  so  departing  from  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall 
receive,  free  of  any  charge  or  cost,  upon  application  therefor,  from  the  ooUector  or  his 
deputy,  in  the  name  of  said  collector  and  attested  by  said  collector's  seal  of  office,  at 
the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  and 
attested  by  his  seal  of  office,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe, which  certificate  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  individual,  family,  and  tribal 
name  in  full,  age,  occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  of  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom 
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the  certificate  is  issued,  corresponding  with  the  said  list  and  registry  in  all  particulars. 
In  case  any  Chinese  laborer,  after  having  received  such  certificate,  shall  leave  such  vessel 
before  her  departure,  he  shall  deliver  his  certificate  to  the  master  of  the  vessel ;  and  if 
such  Chinese  laborer  shall  fail  to  return  to  such  vessel  before  her  departure  from  port, 
the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  cancel- 
lation.    The  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the 
same  is  issued  to  return  to  and  re-enter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  delivering 
the  same  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall 
seek  to  re-enter,  and  said  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence  permissible  to  establish 
his  right  of  re-entry  ;  and  upon  delivering  of  such  certificate  by  such  Chinese  laborer  to 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  time  of  re-entry  in  the  United  States,   said  collector 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  in  the  Custom  House  and  duly  cancelled. 
Section  6  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  6.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every 
Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer,  who  may  be  entitled  by  said  treaty  or  this  Act  to 
come  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  about  to  come  to  the   United  States, 
shall  obtain  the  permission  of  and  be  identified  as  so  entitled  by  the  CI  -^^.  Govern- 
ment, or  of  such  other  foreign  government  of  which  at  the  time  such   Chiuc^      ♦erson 
shall  be  a  subject,  in  each  case  to  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  issued   by  such  gi.  ern- 
ment,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  English  language,  and  shall  show  such  permission, 
with  the  name  of  the  permitted  person  in  his  or  her  proper  signature,  and  which   certifi- 
cate shall  state  the  individual,  family,  and  tribal  name  in  full,  title  or  official  rank,  if  any, 
the  age,  height,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  present  occupation  or  profession, 
when  and  where  and  how  long  pursued,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
certificate  is  issued,  and  that  such  person   is  entitled   by  this  Act  to  come  within  the 
United  States.     If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  be  a  merchant,  said  cer- 
tificate shall,  in  addition  to  above  requirements,  state  the  nature,  character  and  estimated 
value  of  the  business  carried  on  by  him  prior  to  and   at  the  time  of  his  application  as 
aforesaid  :  Prmrided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  nor  in  said  treaty  shall  be  construed  as 
embracing  within  the  meaning  of  the  word    "  merchant,"  huckster,  f)edlers,  or  those  en- 
gaged in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preserving  shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption 
or  exportation.     If  the  certificate  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  travel  for  curiosity,  it  shall 
also  state  whether  the  applicant  intends  to  pass  through  or  travel  within  the  United 
States,  together  with  his  financial  standing  in  the  country  from  which  such  certificate  is 
desired.     The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  the  identity  of  the  person  named 
therein  shall,  before  such  [person  goes  on  board  any  vessel  to  i)roceed  to  the  United  States, 
be  \Tsed  by  the  indorsement  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
foreign  country  from  which  said  certificate  issues,  or  of   the  consular  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  port  or  place  from  which  the  person  named  in  the  certificate  is 
about  to  depart ;  and  such  diplomatic  representative  or  consular  representative  whose 
indorsement  is  so  required  is  hereby  empowered,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  before  indors- 
ing such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  to  examine  into  the  truths  of  the  statements  set  forth 
in  said  certificate,  and  if  he  shall  find  upon  examination  that  said  or  any  of  the  state- 
ments therein  contained  are  untrue,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  refuse  to  indorse  the  same. 
Such  certificate  vis^  as  aforesaid  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  set  forth 
therein,  and  shall  be  produced  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port  in  the  district  in 
the  United  States  at  which  the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive,  and  afterward  pro- 
duced to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  whenever  lawfully  demanded,  and 
shall  be  sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  person  so  producing  the  same  to 
^tablish  a  right  of  entry  into  the  United  States  ;  but  said  certificate  may  be  controverted 
and  the  facts  therein  stated  disproved  by  the  United  States  authorities. 
Section  8  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Section  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place  shall,  at  the  same  time  he  delivers  a  manifest  of  the  cargo,  and  if  there  be 
no  cargo,  then  at  the  time  of  making  a  report  of  the  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to 
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law,  in  addition  to  the  other  matter  required  to  be  reported,  and  before  landing,  or  per- 
mitting to  land,  any  Chinese  passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of 
the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  have  arrived,  a  separate  list  of  all  Chinese  pas- 
sengers taken  on  board  his  vessel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  all  such  passengers  on 
board  the  vessel  at  that  time.  Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers  (and  if 
accredited  officers  of  the  Chinese  or  of  any  other  foreign  Government,  travelling  on  the 
business  of  that  Government,  or  their  servants,  with  a  note  of  such  facts),  and  the  names 
and  other  particulars  as  shown  by  their  respective  certificates ;  and  such  list  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  master  in  the  manner  required  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of  the 
cargo.  Any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  of  any  such  master  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  provided  for  a  refusal 
or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of  the  cargo. 

Section  10  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  condemnation  in  any  district  of  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter 
or  in  which  she  may  be  found. 

Section  1 1  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Section  11.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  or  cause  to  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  land,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  same,  or  aid  or  abet  the 
landing  in  the  United  States  from  any  vessel,  of  any  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  & 
term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Section  1 2  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  iso  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Section  1 2.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
by  land  without  pioducing  to  the  proper  officer  of  customs  the  certificate  in  this  Act 
required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land  from  a  vessel.  And  any  Chinese  person 
found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to  be  removed  therefrom  to 
the  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  being 
brought  before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  and 
found  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  all 
such  cases  the  person  who  brought  or  aided  in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  all  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  such  investigation  and  removal ;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with  the  same  authority  as  a 
marshal  or  United  States  marshal  in  reference  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  the  Act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  as  a  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  like  compensation  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  same 
officers.  And  the  United  States  shall  pay  all  costs  and  charges  for  the  maintenance  and 
return  of  any  Chinese  person  having  the  certificate  prescribed  by  law  as  entitling  such 
Chinese  person  to  come  into  the  United  States  who  may  not  have  been  permitted  to 
land  from  any  vessel  by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  1 3  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  13.  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the 
Chinese  or  other  Governments  travelling  upon  the  business  of  that  Government,  whose 
credentials  shall  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  certificate  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  shall 
exempt  them  and  their  l)ody  and  household  servants  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to 
other  Chinese  persons. 

Section  1 5  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  15.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  subjects  of  China  and 
Chinese,  whether  subjects  of  China  or  any  other  foreign  power  ;  and  the  words  Chinese 
laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining. 

Section  1 6.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  Act  of 
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which  this  is  amendatory,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for, 
shaU  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shaU  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Section  17.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any 
prosecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  begun  under  the  act  of  which  this  is 
amendatory ;  but  such  prosecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  shall  prooeed  as 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Approved,  July  5th,  1884. 


APPENDIX    G. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Tai  Sing  vs.  John  Maguire. 

Judgment  of  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  on  the  Chinese  Tax  Bill,  passed  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  2nd  September,  1878. 

September  23rd,  1878. 

This  is  an  ex  parte  application  under  the  79th  and  82nd  sections  of  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  selling  or  otherwise 
proceeding  with  the  seizure  of  certain  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  taken  by  the  defendant  as 
a  collector,  under  an  Act  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature  of  British  Columbia,  at  its 
last  session  in  August,  1878,  intituled  :  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  collection  of 
Provincial  Taxes  from  the  Chinese." 

The  second  section  is  as  follows  : — Every  Chinese  person  over  twelve  years  of  age 
shall  take  out  a  license  every  three  months,  for  which  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
in  advance,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors ;  and  such 
license  may  be  in  the  form  A  in  the  Schedule  hereto. 

No.  Form  A.  Chinese  Tax  Act. 

District  of  Date  18 

Received  of  ,  ten  dollars,  being  three  months  license 

from  the  day  of  to  the 

day  of  18 

Collector. 

Other  sections  provide  that  every  merchant,  farmer,  trader,  or  employer  of  Chinese 
labor  is  to  furnish  the  collector  with  a  list  of  all  Chinamen  in  his  employ,  or  indirectly 
employed  by  him,  liable  to  pay  the  tax,  under  a  penalty  in  case  of  failing  to  deliver  such 
list  when  required  to,  or  knowingly  making  any  false  statement  therein,  of  $100  for 
every  Chinese  person  so  employed,  "  to  be  recovered  by  distress  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
"  of  the  person  failing  to  pay  the  same,  or  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment 
"  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  exceeding  two  calender  months,"  the 
collector  (section  7)  having  power  to  levy  the  amount  of  the  quarterly  license  from  any 
Chinese  person  not  being  in  lawful  possession  of  such  license,  with  costs,  by  "  distress 
**  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  who  ought  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  goods  or 
"  chattels  in  his  possession,  whei'ever  the  same  may  be  found,  or  of  any  goods  or  chattels 
"  found  on  the  premises,  the  property  of  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  occupant  of  the 
"  premises,"  the  non-production  of  the  quarterly  receipt  being  sufficient  authority  for  the 
collector  to  levy,  proof  of  the  lawful  possession  of  such  receipt  lying  on  the  person  whose 
goods  are  distrained. 

By  the  8th  section  :  any  Chinese  person  not  having  in  his  possession  a  license  law- 
fully issued  to  him,  and  any  person  employing  a  Chinese  person  not  having  in  his 
poBsession  a  license  lawfuUy  issued  to  him,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  $100,  and 
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in  default  of  immediate  payment,  be  liable  to  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods  ;  and  if  suffi- 
cient funds  are  not  found,  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  months  or  less  than  one  month. 

The  9th  section  makes  the  allegation  of  the  offense  in  the  prosecution  sufficient 
proof  of  the  offence,  unless  the  defendant  prove  the  contrary ;  and  the  1 0th  section 
gives  power  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  a  summary  manner,  to  hear  and  determine 
the  information  in  any  locality  where  the  accused  shall  be  found. 

The  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  sections  provide  for  the  employer  demanding  his 
quarterly  license  of  the  Chinese  person  employed,  and  enact  that  the  Chinese  person  who 
neglects,  refuses,  or  is  unable  to  take  out  the  quarterly  license,  shall  be  liable  at  the 
instance  of  the  collector,  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  roads  and  works,  in  lieu  thereof, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  cost  of  food,  five  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  overseer, 
five  j^r  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  quarterly  license  for  cost  of  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  to 
be  added  to  the  quarterly  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  to  be  deemed  payable  by  every  Chinese 
person  performing  such  labor,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  quarterly  license  ;  and  such 
labor  to  be  continuous  until  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  whole  sum  due  by  him 
has  been  performed,  the  labor  to  last  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  allowed 
at  mid-day  for  food  ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  refusal,  or  neglect  to  perform  the  labor  afore- 
said, to  be  liable  for  each  day's  default,  to  perform  two  days'  labor  instead  of  one,  or  in 
default  thereof,  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  lalwr  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
on  conviction  in  a  summary  way  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
obstruct  others  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  do  anything  calculated  to  obstruct 
the  due  performance  of  the  labor,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  before  a  justice  of  the  |>eace, 
be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  overseer  being 
recjuired  to  prosecute  in  such  cases. 

The  8th,  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  sections,  just  mentioned,  do  not  come  into  force 
until  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  namely,  on  the  2nd  Octoljer,  1878,  but  they 
are  necessary  to  be  considered  in  deteniiining  the  intent,  character  and  effect  of  the  Act 
as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  the  authorities  and  principles  hereinafter  referred  to.  This  is 
one  of  twelve  applications  now  before  the  court  on  l>ehalf  of  different  merchants  and 
employers  of  Chinese  labor,  whose  goods  have  been  seized,  and  the  decision  of  which,  until 
reversed,  will  govern  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  present.  The  question  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  as  it  tests  the  constitutionality  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  Local 
Legislature  to  pass  such  an  Act. 

On  l)ehalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  is  contended  : 

1st.  That  the  Act  is  nltra  mren  as  dealing  with  trade  and  commerce  ; 

2nd.  As  an  interference  with  aliens  ; 

3rd.  As  interfering  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Dominion  Government  in 
performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  arising  under 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  is  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  possessiiu; 
powers  strictly  defined  by  the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  the  federal  compact 
by  which  the  provinces  are  united.  No  power  of  legislation  whatever  (certains  to  them, 
other  than  as  embraced  in  that  compact.  If  the  legislation  of  the  Local  Legislature  be  not 
within  and  sustained  by  that  compact,  it  is  not  and  has  not  the  force  of  law.  The  assent 
of  the  Governor  General  cannot  make  an  Act  constitutional  which  does  not  come  within 
the  powers  conceded  to  the  province  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  that  Act  with  the  greatest  care,  to  see  how  far 
its  provisions  bear  upon  the  question  before  us,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  an  Imperial 
Act,  passed  by  the  consent  and  at  the  request  of  the  provinces  themselves,  in  order  that 
their  relative  rights  should  not  be  liable  to  fluctuation,  abrogation,  or  curtailment  at  the 
instance  of  any  predominant  party  or  conflicting  interest  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  the 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  highest  power  in  the  British  Empire  that  the  rights  thereby 
conferred  shall  not  be  diverted.  If  the  Local  Parliament  could  interfere  with  the  distri- 
bution of  legislative  powers,  the  Dominion  Parliament  could  do  the  same,  and  thus  in  the 
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end  the  weaker  must  fall  before  the  stronger,  and  British  Columbia,  with  its  sparse  and 
limited  population,  be  powerless. 

The  91st  section  sp)ecifies  in  detail,  by  sub-divisions,  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Dominion  Parliament  shall  have  exclusive  legislation ;  the  92nd  section  those  on  which 
the  Provincial  Parliaments  shall  have  exclusive  legislation.  When  either  party  goes 
beyond  the  list  so  defined,  the  Act  becomes  ultra  vires,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  court 
before  which  the  question  is  raised  so  to  declare  it. 

The  91st  section,  by  sub-division  2,  gives  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and,  by  sub-division  25,  that  of  naturalization  and  aliens,  ex- 
tending to  all  matters  coming  within  either  of  those  classes  of  subjects.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  the  Local  Legislature  can  legally  pass  no  Act  interfering  with  the  regulation  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Then,  does  this  local  Act  interfere  with  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  commerce,  natural- 
ization, or  aliens  ?  By  its  preamble,  it  professes  to  prevent  the  evasion  by  the  Chinese 
of  the  |myment  of  the  taxes  upon  real  and  personal  property,  on  income,  on  unoccupied 
land,  and  the  separate  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  system,  and  declaring  it 
advisable  that  all  should  contribute  to  the  general  revenue,  enacts  the  provisions  above 
set  forth  as  a  more  simple  method  for  the  better  collection  of  provincial  taxes  from 
Chinese. 

A  preamble  is  really  no  substantial  part  of  the  Act.  It  is  simply  the  professed  light 
by  which  it  is  alleged  the  Act  should  be  read  ;  but  in  determining  the  objects  of  the  act, 
we  must  look  not  at  the  preamble,  but  really  at  its  enacting  clauses.  They  may  directly 
conflict  with  the  preamble,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  object  of  this  Act  is  not 
so  much  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  Chinese,  as  to  [>revent 
their  living  or  carrying  on  business  in  this  country. 

What  is  the  effect  of  those  enacting  clauses  ? 

In  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  I  have  been  materially  assisted  by  a  leading  decision  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  (Lee  Sing  vs.  Washburn,  20  California 
Reports,  534),  in  which  the  facts  and  j>oints  raised  are  almost  identical  with  those  in  the 
case  now  before  this  Court,  except  that  in  the  California  case  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
boldly  and  openly  avowed  its  object,  viz.  :  to  protect  free  white  labor  against  competi- 
tion with  Chinese  coolie-labor,  and  discourage  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  the 
State  of  California.  The  suit  there  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal, which  had  sustained,  under  an  Act  of  the  California  Legislature  under  the  above 
title,  the  enforcement  of  a  monthly  capitation  tax  of  $2.50  on  each  person,  male  and 
female,  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upwards,  residing  in  the 
state,  except  such  as  had  taken,  or  should  take  out  licenses  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  to 
prosecute  some  kind  of  business;  which  tax  should  be  known  as  the  Chinese  police  tax  ; 
and  exempting  also  all  Mongolians  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  tea.  The  plaintiff  Lee  Sing,  after  refusal,  paid  the  §2.50, 
on  the  seizure  of  his  property  l)y  the  collector,  immediately  re-demanded  the  sum,  and 
brought  suit  for  its  recovery.  The  case  was  most  elaborately  and  ably  argued  on  appeal, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  state  appearing  for  the  collector  to  sustain  the  tax.  The 
point  was  distinctly  taken,  that  it  was  an  interference  with  trade  and  commerce,  which 
could  be  regulated  alone  by  the  general  government,  and  as  distinctly  met,  that  it  was 
not  an  interference,  but  more  a  matter  of  police  regulation,  and  that  even  if  it  did  inter- 
fere with  trade  and  commerce,  the  state  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  in  matters  of 
taxation  relative  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  of  which  this  was  one,  an  absolute  and 
inherent  right  to  legislate.  The  position  of  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  his  state, 
was  strengthened  by  the  well  known  doctrine  of  state  rights,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  being  sovereign  and  independent  states  they  had  only  parted  with  what  they 
distinctly  gave,  and  that,  therefore,  all  powers  not  absolutely  expressed  as  parted  with 
remained  in  the  state,  a  position  which  cannot  be  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  differences  in  this  respect  in  their  constitutions  being,  as 
put  forth  in  a  work  published  in  Toronto  on  this  subject  in  1872 :  "  In  the  United  States  all 
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**  powers  not  specifically  conceded  by  the  several  States  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  were  still 
"  to  remain  with  the  several  States.  In  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  all  powers  not  specifi- 
'*  cally  conceded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  separate 
"  provinces,  were  to  remain  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  source  of  power  was 
"  exactly  reversed.  At  the  time  of  the  framing  of  their  constitution,  the  United  States 
^*  were  a  congeries  of  independent  states,  which  had  been  united  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
"  but  which  recognized  no  paramount  or  sovereign  authority.  The  fountain  of  concession, 
"  therefore,  flowed  upward  from  the  several  states  to  the  United  Government.  The  Pro- 
"  vinces,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  independent  States,  they  still  recognized  a  paramount 
"  and  sovereign  authority,  without  whose  consent  and  legislative  sanction  the  union 
"  could  not  be  formed  ;  without  their  assent,  their  rights  would  not  be  taken  from  them ; 
"  but  as  they  could  not  part  with  them  to  the  other  Provinces,  without  the  sovereign 
"  assent,  the  source  from  which  those  rights  would  pass  to  the  other  Provinces,  when 
"  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  purpose  of  confederation,  would  be 
"  through  the  supreme  authority.  Thus  the  fountain  of  concession  would  flow  down- 
"  ward,  and  the  rights  not  conceded  to  the  separate  Provinces  would  vest  in  the  Federal 
"  Government,  to  which  they  were  to  be  transferred  by  the  paramount  or  sovereign  au- 
"  thority."  (Gray  on  Confederation,  vol.  I.,  p.  56.) 

In  every  way,  therefore,  in  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  original 
inherent  power,  and  the  less  distinctive  and  marked  concession,  the  position  of  California 
was  stronger  than  that  of  British  Columbia,  while  the  latter  is  relieved  from  all  conflict 
on  the  question  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  by  the  express  terms  of  the  federal  compact  of 
the  Dominion. 

In  that  case,  the  court  decided  (Field  dissentiente)  that  the  federal  constitution  had 
vested  in  the  General  Government  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its  branches, 
and  this  power  extends  to  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  may  be  exercised 
upon  persons  as  well  as  property. 

That  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  agency  of  persons,  and  a  tax,  the 
efiect  of  which  is  to  diminish  personal  intercourse  is  a  tax  on  commerce.  If  the  power 
to  impose  such  a  tax  is  acknowledged,  it  being  a  sovereign  power,  no  limitation  can  be 
aifixed  to  its  exercise,  and  it  may  be  so  used  as  not  only  to  diminish  but  to  destroy 
commerce. 

The  power  asserted  in  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  question,  is  the  right  of  the  State  to 
prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  the  Chinese  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in  it,  and  this 
right  if  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  if  the  power  exists,  may  be  so 
used  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  State,  and  defeat  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  nation. 

That  the  Act  could  not  be  maintained  as  a  police  regulation ;  that  branch  of  the 
police  power  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government  as  part  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  its  exercise  by  a  state  was  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  That  the  Chinese  might  be  taxed  as  other  residents,  but  could  not  be  set 
apart  as  special  objects  of  taxation,  and  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
state  in  the  character  of  foreigners 

The  reasoning  which  supports  these  conclusions  is  clear  and  logical,  and  it  is  stated 
in  a  note  to  the  case,  that  they  have  been  re-examined  and  approved.  (People  r». 
Raymond,  34  California  Reports,  p.  422.)  Reference  is  also  mstde  to  the  State  of  California 
V8,  Steamship  Constitution,  January  Term,  1872. 

These  California  Reports  are  referred  to  as  exceptionally  applicable,  the  Chinese 
question  on  the  Pacific  coast  emphatically  belonging  to  that  State.  There,  almost  every 
argument  that  legal  ingenuity  could  suggest  has  been  used  to  take  from  the  General  and 
vest  in  the  Local  Government  the  power  of  expulsive  or  prohibitory  legislation  as  against 
this  particular  class  of  foreigners ;  and  though  towards  them  the  mobs  may  there  occa- 
sionally exhibit  a  somewhat  rude  exuberance  of  license,  few  countries  can  be  found  where, 
in  considering  their  cases,  more  correct  views  of  law  are 'laid  down,  than  in  the  higher 
courts  of  that  state. 
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Cooley  on  Taxation  (chap.  3,  p.  62),  referring  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  observes  :  "  The 
"  constitation  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  being  supreme  over  the  several 
**  States,  the  power  of  regulation  cannot  be  interfered  with,  limited  or  restrained  by  an 
"  exercise  of  State  authority.  When,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  a  power  to  tax  is  at  the 
"  discretion  of  the  authority  which  wields  it,  a  power  which  may  be  carried  to  the  extent 
"  of  an  annihilation  of  that  which  it  taxes,  and,  therefore,  may  defeat  and  nullify  any 
"  authority  which  may  elsewhere  exist  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  preservation,  it 
"  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  several  States  cannot  tax  the  commerce  which  is  regu- 
"  lated  under  the  supremacy  of  Congress ;"  citing  McCuUoch  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton, 
p.  316,  425,  per  Marshall,  C.J. 

In  the  case  of  Regina  vs.  Taylor  (36  Queen's  Bench  Reports,  Ontario,  p.  183)  the 
same  points  were  much  discussed,  both  on  the  argument  on  the  demurrer  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  subsequently  in  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal.  Though  the  latter  court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  former  court  as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  to  the 
particular  case  in  hand,  yet  it  did  not  differ  as  to  those  principles  themselves,  that 
is,  that  if  the  Local  Act  was  an  interference  with  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce, 
not  specially  allowed  by  the  92nd  section,  it  would  be  ultra  vii  es.  With  the  greatest 
deference,  however,  for  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  who  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  latter  court,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  foundation  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived,  that  the  term  "exclusive  legislative  authority"  given  to  the  Dominion-  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  subjects  enumerated  in  section  91,  was  to  be  construed  as  exclusive  of 
Imperial,  not  of  Provincial  legislation. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  was  framed,  not  as  altering  or  defining  the 
changed  or  relative  positions  of  the  Provinces  towards  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
solely  as  between  themselves.  It  was  the  written  compact  by  which  for  the  future  their 
mutual  relations  were  to  be  governed.  In  consideration  of  the  concessions  of  the 
Provinces  to  the  General  Government,  and  for  the  purjwse  of  enabling  the  latter  to  cany 
out  the  responsibilities  assumed  on  behalf  of  the  former,  each  restricted  itself  as  to  what 
for  the  future  it  would  do.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  expressions  used  in  the 
92nd  section,  though  not  identical  in  words,  are  identical  in  meaning  with  those  used  in 
section  91.  In  section  91  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  "exclusive  legislative  authority  f 
in  section  92  the  Provincial  Legislature  "  may  exclusively  make  laws"  touching  the  mat- 
ters assigned  to  each.  The  exclusiveness  in  the  matter  could  certainly  have  no  reference 
to  legislation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  it  would  be  incongruous,  and  if  in  the 
former  it  was  intended  as  restricted  to  Imperial  legislation,  then  the  mutuality  in  the 
compact  was  gone,  and  the  Provinces  were  obtaining  nothing  for  the  concessions  they 
gave.  Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  Imj>erial  Parliament  as  the  paramount  or 
sovereign  authority,  the  term  would  have  no  legal  bearing.  Such  a  construction  weakens 
the  authority  of  the  General  Government  of  the  Dominion.  The  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,  was  intended  to  make  legal  an  agreement  which  the  Provinces  desired  to  enter 
into  as  between  themselves,  but  which  not  being  sovereign  states  they  had  no  power  to 
make.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  declaration  that  the  Imperial  Government  renounced 
any  part  of  its  authority.  It  is  submitted,  with  deference  to  that  great  and  good 
Canadian,  Chief  Justice  Draper,  that  the  original  framers  of  Confederation  meant  that 
act  to  be  the  rule  of  guidance  as  between  the  Dominion  and  ProWncial  Governments. 
It  is  the  charter  of  their  relative  rights ;  if  not,  the  Act  is  a  great  bungle. 

In  the  case  of  Regina  vs.  the  Justices  of  King's  County,  in  New  Brunswick  (Pugs- 
ley's  Reports,  vol.  II.,  p.  535),  it  was  held  that  a  Local  Legislature  has  no  power,  since 
the  "  British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  to  pass  a  law  directly  or  indirectly  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  or  sale,  or  limiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  And  an  Act  passed 
with  this  object  in  view  was  ultra  vires  and  void.  The  Court  there  clearly  decided  that 
the  power  of  regulating  trade  and  commerce,  given  exclusively  to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment by  the  91st  section,  was  not  limited  to  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  coimtries, 
or  even  between  the  separate  Provinces,  but  extended  to  the  internal  trade  and  traffic  of 
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•each  particular  Province.  That  "  trade"  meant  the  exchange  of  goods  for  other  goods, 
or  for  money — the  business  of  buying  and  selling — while  "  commerce  "  might  be  more 
correctly  defined  as  an  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  productions  or  property  of  any  kind, 
between  nations  and  individuals.  That  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  must 
involve  full  power  over  the  matter  to  be  regulated,  and  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
interference  of  al]  other  bodies  that  would  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  the  same  thing. 

Vattel,  chap.  8,  referring  to  our  duties  towards  foreigners,  observes :  "  Since  flie 
"  Lord  of  the  Territory  may,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  forbid  its  being  entered,  he  has 
^*  a  power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permission  to  enter.  This  is  a  con- 
"  sequence  of  the  right  of  domain.  If  he  annexes  any  particular  condition  to  such  per- 
*'  mission,  he  ought  to  have  measures  taken  to  acquaint  foreigners  with  it  when  they 
"  present  themselves  on  the  frontier.  He  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state 
"  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare.  As  soon  as  he  admits  them  he 
**  engages  to  protect  them  as  his  own  subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security  as  far 
*'  as  depends  on  him." 

Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (8th  Edition,  vol.  II.,  p.  388)  observes :  "  Every  person 
"  is  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  not  only  from  invasions  of 
*^  it  by  individuals,  but  from  all  unequal  and  undue  assessments  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
"  ernment.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  no  tax  or  imposition  can  be  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
"  zens,  but  by  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  The  citizens  are  entitled  to  require 
"  that  the  Legislature  itself  shall  cause  all  public  taxation  to  be  fair  and  equal,  in  propor- 
^'  tion  to  the  value  of  property,  so  that  no  one  class  of  individuals,  and  no  species  of  pro- 
"  perty  may  be  unequally  or  unduly  assessed."  Chinese  are  not  citizens,  nor  are  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  or  Americans  ;  all  alike  are  foreigners,  unless  natu- 
i*alized,  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  The  United  States,  as  the 
sovereign  power  to  which  California  belongs,  made  treaties  with  China.  Great  Britain, 
as  the  sovereign  power  to  which  Canada  belongs,  has  made  treaties  A^ith  China.  Those 
treaties  are  described  for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  amity,  trade  and  commerce. 

Treaties  are  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  binding  of  laws,  beyond  any  merely 
internal  regulation  which  one  of  the  parties  thereto  may  make  for  the  government  of 
its  own  people,  because,  on  the  subjecte  to  which  they  refer  they  bind  the  people  of  both 
powers,  however  dissimilar  in  other  respects  may  be  their  institutions,  customs  or  laws. 
A  remarkable  case  illustrating  this  principle  will  be  found  in  3  Dallas'  American  Reports, 
p.  199  (Ware  vs.  Hylton):  "  During  the  revolutionary  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
"  United  States  the  State  of  Virginia  made  a  law  that  all  persons  indebted  to  British 
"  subjects,  might  pay  the  amount  into  the  loan  office,  which  should  be  a  good  discharge." 
By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  it  was  provided  that  "  Creditors  of  either  side  should  meet  with 
no  lawful  impediments  for  the  recovery  of  their  money."  The  defendant  had  paid  the 
money  into  the  loan  office,  but  it  was  held  that  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  he 
was  liable  to  the  plaintiff.  Judge  Chase  said  :  "  In  the  constructions  of  contracts  words 
"  are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  unless  some  good  reason  be 
"  assigned  to  show  that  they  should  be  understood  in  a  different  sense.  The  universality 
*'  of  the  terms  is  equal  to  an  express  specification  in  the  treaty,  and  indeed  includes  it, 
"  for  it  is  fair  and  conclusive  reasoning  that  if  any  description  of  debtors  or  class  of 
**  cases  were  intended  to  be  expressed  it  would  have  been  specified.  The  indefinite  and 
*^  sweeping  words  made  use  of  by  the  parties,  exclude  the  idea  of  any  class  of  cases 
"  having  been  intended  to  be  excepted,  and  explode  the  doctrine  of  constructive  discri- 
"  mination."  (Phillimore  on  International  Law,  vol.  II.,  p.  89.) 

Wildman  on  International  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  188,  says:  "Treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  are  necessary  to  secure,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  commercial  intercourse, 
which  without  treaty  is  merely  precarious."  At  p.  179  :  "They  are  to  be  taken  as  to  their 
stipulations,  most  strongly  against  the  party  for  whose  benefit  they  are  introduced.'* 
At  p.  184:  "Provisions  in  favor  of  natural  justice  and  humanity,  and  consequently  much 
more  those  that  are  declaratory  of  the  Common  Law  of  Nations,  must  be  construed 
liberally."  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  well  known  that  these  treaties  were  forced  on 
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China  by  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  part  of  the  former  most  reluctantly  accepted.  As 
stated  by  a  late  writer  on  the  subject  in  a  popular  magazine,  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  permitted  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  trade  in 
China  and  reside  there,  and  it  gave  in  return  full  permission  for  the  Chinese  to  trade 
and  reside  in  the  British  Dominions  everywhere.  Many  had  already  gone  there  and 
their  suction  was  fully,  legalized  by  the  treaty.  Is  is  said  this  permission  was  not  asked 
by  the  Chinese  but  was  inserted  by  the  English  Envoy  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
fairness.  The  treaty  was  forced  upon  China.  An  examination  of  the  last  treaty  in  1858, 
and  the  subsequent  convention  in  1860,  shows  that  the  Emperor  of  China  actually 
undertakes  to  withdraw  the  ban  hitherto  preventing  his  subjects  from  going  abroad,  and 
to  give  than  permission  "  to  go  and  trade  and  reside  and  take  service  in  the  British 
Colonies  "  and  to  enter  into  engagements  with  British  subjects  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  132nd  section  of  the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  it  is  specially 
enacted  that  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  all  the  powers 
necessary  or  proper  for  performing  all  the  obligations  of  Canada,  or  any  Province  thereof, 
as  j)art  of  the  British  Empire,  towards  foreign  countries  arising  under  treaties  between 
the  empire  and  such  foreign  countries. 

The  same  views  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  Local  Legislatures,  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  Dominion  authority,  are  sustained  in  Leprohon  vs.  The  City  of  Otte-wa 
(2  Queen's  Bench,  Ontario,  478);  Dow  vs.  Black  (O.  P.  C.  &  R.,  272);  Union  of  St. 
Jacques  vs.  Belleisle  (do.  35)  :  The  Queen  vs.  Chandler  (Hannay's  New  Brunswick 
Reports,  54). 

Sumptuary  laws  affecting  the  domestic  and  personal  habits  of  a  people,  where  not 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or  purposes 
of  morality,  have  always  been  considered  objectionable.  To  enact  that  employment  shall 
not  be  given  to  classes,  except  on  hazardous  and  ruinous  terms,  is  practically  prohibiting 
intercourse  with  the  particular  class  specified.  If  you  cannot  deal  or  trade  with  a  man, 
but  at  the  risk  of  a  penalty  far  exceeeding  the  value  of  the  service,  that  dealing  or 
trading  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

Looking  at  the  British  Columbia  Act  in  the  light  of  these  authorities,  we  find,  in 
the  first  place,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  California  Act,  in  Lee  Sing  vs.  Washburn,  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  a  license  to  do  business,  it  can  barely  be  called  a 
license  of  residence ;  it  is  more  simply  a  three  month's  permit  of  existence  in  British 
Columbia.  Every  Chinese  person,  the  traveller  for  pleasure,  for  knowledge  or  in  view 
of  future  trade  or  business,  comes  within  its  purview.  It  is  limited  to  no  locality, 
attaches  at  an  age,  without  reference  to  sex,  when  under  the  laws  applicable  to  other 
persons,  the  individual  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  movements  or  actions ;  and  under 
the  r2th  section  makes  the  inability  to  take  out  such  license,  immaterial  from  what 
cause  arising,  whether  from  sickness,  impotency,  poverty,  infancy,  idiocy  or  old  age,  an 
offence  punishable  by  what,  from  caprice,  misapprehension,  or  bad  feeling,  may  be  made 
a  grinding  servitude  almost  indefinite  in  extent,  and  compared  with  which  the  ordinary 
punishments  inflicted  for  very  serious  crimes  would  be  almost  a  luxury.  How  is  a 
Chinese  infant,  or  female  bfiu:^ly  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  comply  with  this  Act  ?  By 
the  7th  section  the  liquidation  of  the  offence  is  not  limited  to  the  offender's  person  or 
goods,  but  may  be  atoned  for  by  the  seizure  of  any  other  person's  goods  happening  to  be 
in  his  possession,  or  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  accidental  occupant  of  the  same 
premises.  The  Act  exceptional  in  its  nature  as  to  one  class  of  foreigners,  bristles  with 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  places  the  frightful  power  of  conviction  and  punish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  throughout  the  country,  at  the  instance 
of  a  collector  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  gratify  the  promoters  of  the  Act. 

Such  will  be  the  condition  of  the  employed  ;  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
employer  ? 

By  the  8th  section  :  ^'  Any  Chinese  person  who  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  a 
**  license  lawfully  issued  to  him,  and  any  person  who  sluill  employ  any  Chinese  person 
^*  who  has  not  in  his  possession  a  license  lawfully  issued  to  him,  shall,  on   conviction 
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^'  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  and  in  default  of  immediate  paj- 
*^  ment,  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and 
"  chattels  of  the  persons  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  if  sufficient  distress 
"  be  not  found,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any 
*^  period  not  exceeding  two  months  and  not  less  than  one  month/' 

By  the  9  th  section  :     "In  any  prosecution  for  the  infraction  of  any  of  the  provisions 

"  of  this  act,  the  a/vermerU  in  the  informoUion  that  any  person  named  therein  had  not  in 

*  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  infraction  a  license  lawfully  issued  to  him, 

*'  shall  he  sufficient  proof  that  such  person  had  not  such  license,  unless  the  defendant 

"  shall  prove  the  contrary." 

And  by  the  10th  section  jurisdiction  is  given  to  any  mayor,  warden,  or  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  hear  and  determine  the  information  in  a  summary  manner  at  any  locality 
where  the  accused  shall  be  found.  Thus  a  farmer  in  the  urgency  of  a  pressing  harvest,  a 
merchant  or  trader  in  the  emergency  of  business,  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  this 
species  of  labor  or  assistance,  must  lose  his  time,  his  harvest,  or  his  opportunity  in  test- 
ing the  genuineness  and  lawful  issue  of  the  document,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son holding  it.  Distance,  inability  to  prove  identity,  pressing  necessity  are  of  no  avail 
Non-employment  or  the  risk  of  the  penalty  !  It  is  a  somewhat  startling  proposition  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  hold  the  free  citizens  of  a  country  responsible 
for  the  tricks  and  defaults  of  foreigners  !  Such  trammels  must  kill  all  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  proscribed  race.  Intercourse  is  necessary  to  trade.  Social  ostracism  the 
Local  Legislature  has  no  power  to  enforce.  The  Act  has  overreached  itself.  In  contrast 
with  the  California  Act  cited  in  Lee  Sing  vs.  Washburn,  the  extent  to  which  it  goes  is 
astounding. 

Secondly,  from  the  examination  of  its  enacting  clauses,  it  is  plain  it  was  not  intended 
to  collect  revenue,  but  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  the  country,  thus  interfering  at  once 
with  the  authority  reserved  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  as  to  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  rights  of  aliens,  and  the  treaties  of  the  empire.  It  interferes  with 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  and  in  its  practical  effect  would 
operate  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  all  parties  who  reside  within  the  taxing 
"  power  and  receive  the  protection  of  the  government  may  be  called  upon  to  render 
"  the  equivalent,  and  that  both  with  reference  to  persons  and  property  the  rule  is . 
"  applicable  when  within  the  jurisdiction."  (Cooley,  p.  15.)  The  Chinese,  like,  all 
other  residents  in  the  country,  can  be  made  to  bear  their  proper  share  of  taxation 
when  enforced  in  a  legal  manner,  under  laws  constitutionally  made.  The  92nd 
section  gives  the  Local  Legislature  the  power  of  raising  a  revenue  for  Provincial 
purposes  by  direct  taxation  within  the  Province,  and  points  out  the  modes  and 
subjects  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  done  ;  but  under  the  semblance  of  such  an  inten- 
tion the  law  will  not  permit  an  infringement  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Queensland  passed  a  law,  putting  an  exceptional  tax  on  Chi- 
nese immigrants  into  that  country,  which  after  several  unavailing  efforts,  was  at  length 
assented  to  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  shape  in  which  that  tcix  was  imposed,  or 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  assent  to  it,  have  not  been  shown 
nor  has  the  act  itself  been  produced. 

British  Columbia  does  not  stand  in  the  same  position,  she  is  not  autonomous.  As 
the  Stat«  Legislature  of  California  stands  towards  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so 
the  Local  Legislature  of  British  Colnmbia  stands  towards  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  is  restrained  by  the  federal  compact  which  governs  the  Dominion.  Queensland,  on  the 
contrary,  is  autonomous,  legislates  only  and  solely  for  herself,  is  restrained  by  no  federal 
compact,  and  in  her  relative  position  towards  the  British  Empire  is  constitutionally  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  may  pass  such  an  Act  as  regulating  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Canada,  subject  to  the  confirmatory  power  of  the  sovereign  authority  in  Eng- 
land as  governing  the  whole  empire,  but  British  Columbia  cannot.   Should  the  Dominion 
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Parliament  pass  an  Act  like  that  of  Queensland,  the  Imperial  Government  might  see  rea- 
sons to  assent  to  it.  And  if  the  interests  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  future,  require 
legislation  of  that  exceptional  nature,  which  is  the  opinion  of  some  practical  and  sensible 
men  in  the  country,  she  must  seek  and  obtain  it  through  the  proper  channel,  that  is,  by 
the  action  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  present  Act  is  entirely  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Local  Legislature,  and  is,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  must  be  complied  with  and  the  injunction  issued. 

This  judgment  will  apply  to  each  of  the  cases  brought  before  me. 


APPENDIX    H. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  August  22nd,  1884. 
Sir, 

Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a  return  of  the  Chinese  cases  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  Police  Magistrate  of  this  city  for  the  five  and  a  half  years  ending 
on  June  30th,  1884. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cases,  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  before  the 
same  court  for  that  period.  These  returns  are  compiled  from  the  Official  Record  of  the 
said  court. 

I  remain,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  BLOOMFIELD, 

Su2)erintende7it  of  City  Police. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary^  Chinese  Com/mission. 


Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 


1879 


DATE. 


NAME. 


Ah  Song 

AhYue 

Ah  Fow 

Ah  You  (woman) . 

KaiTow 

Si  Fung 

Ah  You 

Ah  Sin 

Ah  How  (woman) . 

Ah  How 

Ah  Yee 

Ah  Quoi 

Ah  Sing 


Jan.     2 


3 

4 

11 

15 
17 
22 

22 

221  Ah  Ling. 

27"        ~ 

Feb.  4 
18 
22 

24 

28 


Sam  C^ong. 
Ah  Sing.... 

Ah  Lin 

Ah  Fay 

Ah  Bow 

Ah  Boon. .. 

Ah  Sim 

Ah  Tuck.... 
Ah  Moon.. 


OFFENCE. 


Larceny 

Vagrancy 

Vagrancy 

Vagrancy  (prostitution) 

Larceny 

Assault  on  Chinaman 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians . 

Vagrancy 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 

Infraction  city  by-laws 

do  do         — 

do  do         — 

do  do         — 

do  do         — 

do  do         — 

Suppljring  liquor  to  Indians. 

Vagrancy 

Larceny 

Assault  on  officer 

Larceny 

Safe-keeping 

Larceny 


SENTENCE. 


3  months  hard  labor. 

$20  or  2  months  hard  labor. 
$20  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

3  months  hard  labor. 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  $100  fine  or  3  mos.  add. 

$10  or  1  month  hard  labor. 

Not  proven. 

$20  or  1  month. 

$10,  to  be  levied  by  distress. 

do  do  do 

do  and  $2  costs      do 

do  do  do 

$20  or  1  month  hard  labor. 

do  do  do 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  $60  fine  or  3  mos.  add. 

$26  or  3  months  hard  labor. 

Committed  for  trial. 

$20  and  $3  costs  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

Not  proven. 

Remanded  for  medical  treatment. 

Committed  for  trial. 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 


1 3  T  9 — Continued. 


DATE. 


Mch.   6 

8 
15 

27 
Apl.     2 

21 

May  21 

22 

31 

June    2 

July    9 

:)0 
Aug.  1 
13 
21 
Sept.  12 
15 
16 


22 

25 

Oct.     2 

3 

6 


7 

20 
22 
29 

Dec.     1 
11 

15 

18 


NAME. 


Ah  Foo 

AhYeu 

AhFow 

Ah  Hoc 

Gin  Foo 

AhChu 

Ah  Foo 

AhYeu 

Ah  How 

Wing  John 

LoCnung 

Jim 

Ah  Hoy  (womanV 
Tye  Chung  Yuen.. 

Won^Yet 

Ah  Lim 

Ah  Sam 

Guy  Lee 

Ah  Song 

Ah  Foo 

Ah  Lee 

Ah  Yue 

Song  On  Lung — 

Ah  Tuck 

AhKee 

Ah  Sue 

Ah  Lin 

Ah  How  (woman). 

AhChu 

Chang  New 

Chang  New 

Lee  Fook 

KaiTai 

Sam 

Mee  Hing 

Ah  Keoi 

Ah  Qewn 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Quong 

Ah  Shun 

So  Ling 

Ah  Get 

Ah  Sing 

All  Pow 

ChiDK  Yee 

Ahmng 

YueChoy 

Wah  Saw 

Chin  You 

Sam  Fook 

Ah  Bow 

Ah  Chong 


OFFENCE. 


Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Vagrancy 

Vagrancy 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Larceny 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Vagrancy 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

do  ao  do 

do  do  do        . . . 

Infraction  harbor  rules 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Vagrancy 

Infraction  sanitary  by-law 

do  do  do 

Suppdying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 
UnlawfuT detention  of  property 

Trading  without  license 

Supplying  liouor  to  Indians. . . 

do  ao  do 

do           do             do 
Refusing  to  pay  taxes 

do  do       do    

do  do       do    

do  do       do    

Supplying  licjuor  to  Indians. . . 

Malicious  injury  to  timber 

Vagrancy  (prostitution) 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Assaulting  (Jnoo  Hook 

do        Lee  Hook 

do        Chung  Lay 

Vagrancy 

AsSault'g  Mrs.A.F.Pemberton. 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Vagrancy 

do       

Larceny 

Murder 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 
Vagrancy 

(Unlawful  Gaming.  To  wit : 
Tan-Tan. 

(Unlawful  Gaming.  To  wit : 
i        Tan-Tan. 

Tampering  with  witness 

1880 


SENTENCE. 


1  mo.  add. 
mo.  add^l. 


6  mos.  h.  1.  and  $100  or  6  mos.  addit'l. 

$20  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

$25  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

6  months  h.  1.  and  $100  or  6  mos.  add. 

3  months  and  $60  or  2  months  addit'l. 
$20  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

Discharged. 

do 
Summons  dismissed. 
Discharged. 

do 

Dismissed. 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or  3  mos.  add. 

Dismissed. 

do 
Discharged. 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or 
1  mo.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or  1 
$2  tax  and  costs  $2. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or  2  mos.  add. 
$5  fine  and  $5  damage  or  1  mo.  h.  1. 
$10  fine  or  14  days  hard  labor. 
$50  fine  or  3  months  imprisonment. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

6  months  hard  labor. 
Prosecutor  did  not  appear. 

$10  or  1  month  hard  labor, 
do  do 

1  month  imprisonment  hard  labor. 

(]k)mmitted  for  trial. 

Discharged, 
do 

Bound  over  to  aopear  when  called  on. 
do  ao  do 

Fined  $20  or  1  month  hard  labor. 

Bound  over  to  appear  when  called  on. 
do  GO  do 

do  do  do 

All  bound  over  to  appear  when  called 
on  and  to  pay  costs  of  prosecution. 

Discharged. 


Jan.   14 

26 

Feb.     4 


12 


Sin  Quoi. 
Ah  Yung 
No  Tow . . 
Ah  Hay.. 
Ah  Hing. 
Ah  Yea.. 
Ah  Hing . 
Ah  Lut.. 
Ah  Jack. 
Ah  Long. 
Ah  Shing 


Assault  with  intent.. . . 
Infraction  street  by-law 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 

do 

Larceny  of  Chickens. . 


$50  fine  and  $66.50  costs  or  3  mos.  h.  1. 

Fined  $2.50. 

3  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

do  do 


Committed  for  trial. 


I 
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1880 — Continued. 


DATE. 


Mch. 
April 


May 
June 


NAME. 


OFFENCE. 


SENTENCE. 


22  Ah  Sing 

23  Ah  Sing 
Ah  Mow 

5  Kwong  Lee  &  Co 

21  Ah  Fan 

23  Ah  Lip 
Hop  Sing 

11  Wong  Pack  Lung.. 
9  Sing  Kee 

Kwong  Lee  &  Co. . 

See  Lee  Lung 

Wah  Lung  &  Co.   . 

Tjre  Chung  &  Co. . . 

Ivwong  Tong  Sing. 
9TaiSoong&Co.... 

Tai  Yune  &Co  ... 

Tong  Lee 

Chu  Chung  &Co.. 

QuongSing 

Ah  Gow 

Kwong  Ling  Sing.. 

14  Mee  Hing 

17  Ah  Cheong 

28  Chang  Lee 

Ah  Hing 

Ah  Sow 

Ah  Hop 

Song  Ou  Lung 

Ah  Tow 

Ah  Wah 

Ah  Lin 

Ah  Lira 

Ah  Hing 

Ah  Ping 

Gin  How 

FookChoy 

Ah  Mow 

Bing  Kee 

28  Ah  Sing 

4  Lee  Hung 

Ah  Lee 

eiAhChu 

iAhLy 

Ah  diow 

22  Wah  Kee 

Ah  John 

Oct.      4  Ah  Bow 

Ah  Jira 

Ah  Foon 

Ah  Buck 

29  Wing  Hing 

1  Ah  Tan 

10  Ah  Loy 

25  Ah  Song 

15  Ah  Sing 

Ah  Lee 

22  Ah  Wye. 

24  Ah  Sing  a/.  Ah  Get. 


July  13 

17 
22 
26 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Supplying  liquor  to  Indians.. . . 

Trespass 

Prison-breaking 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Unsound  mind 

Vagrancy 

do 

Larceny  of  moneys 

Infraction  of  street  by-laws... . 


Infraction  of  Sunday  by-law.. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


-  Infraction  of  Sunday  by-law.. 


1 

Larceny 

Infraction  of  sanitary  laws. 


1  mo.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or  1  month  add. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Discharged. 

$10  fine  or  1  month  hard  lalK)r. 
do  do  do 

Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 


Dismissed. 


Non-payment  of  road-tax. 


Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Larceny 

Breach  of  prison  discipline 

Unlawful  possession  of  game... 

Infraction  of  street  by-law 

Vagrancy 

do 
do 
Unlawful  possession  of  game... 

Larceny  of  moneys 

Unlawful  possession  of  game., 
do  do       deer-skins. 

\  Using  threatening 

^  language  to  one 

j  Fred.  Luxford. 

\  Non-payment  of 

j  taxes. 

House  breaking 

do 
do 
do 

Vagrancy 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians — 
do  do  do      . . . 

On  premises  with  intent 

Assault 

Infraction  city  bv-laws 

Larceny  of  jewelry 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians — 

188] 


Dismissed. 


Dismissed. 

Fined  $10  or  1  month  imprisonment. 


2  mos.  h.  1.  and  $50  fine  or  3  mos.  add. 
Discharged. 

$50  fine  or  30  days  imprisonment. 

$10  fine  or  20  days  imprisonment. 

Discharged. 

$:i0  fine  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

do  do  do 

do  do  do 

$5  fine  or  10  days  imprisonment. 

3  months  hard  labor. 

$5  fine  and  $2  costs  or  10  days  impr'nt. 
145  skins  forfeited  &  fined  $25 or  20  days. 
( Prosecutor  did  not  appear. 


) 


Discharged. 


trial, 
do 
do 
do 


Committed  for 

do 

do 

do 

Discharged. 

$50  fine  or  2  months  hard  labor. 
$100  fine  and  $2  costs  or  3  months  h.  L 
6  months  hard  labor. 
$5  or  7  days  imprisonment. 
$2.50  fine  or  4  days  imprisonment. 
Discharged. 

do 


Jan.     6 
17 


Quong  Hing Infraction  street  by-law... 

Kit  Long. '  do  do 

Yung  Fou Vagrancy 

Ah  Long I        do 


Fined  $5  or  4  days  imprisonment. 

do  do 

14  days  imprisonment  hard  labor. 
Dischargea. 

25 


I 
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1881 — Continued, 


DATE. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


Apl. 
May 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


21 
23 

25 
31 


12 

2 

4 

4 

31 

30 

29 


NAME. 


Yinff 

Ah  Jim 

Ah  Sam 

Ah  Sing 

AhChu 

Ah  Weu 

Tong  Lee 

Ah  Jim 

Toy 

Ah  Sam 

Ah  Long 

AhQuong 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Tim 

Kwong  Lee  &  Co. 

Ah  Quong 

Ah  Quon 

Ah  Sun 

Lim  Sam 

Gee  Yack 


OFFENCE. 


SENTENCE. 


Larceny 

Larceny  of  ducks 

do  do    

Larceny 

Pedling  without  license 

do  do  

Infraction  fire  by-law 

Resisting  revenue  officer 

On  premises  with  intent 

Obt  g  goods  by  false  pretences. 

In&action  street  by-law 

Assault 

Assault  on  constable 

Assault 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

1882 


discharged. 

6  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

do  do 

Fine  $5,  $2  costs  and  $20  license  or  1  m. 

do  do 

Dismissed. 
Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

Discharged. 

Fined  Sland  $2  costs  or  1  day  inipris*t. 
Fined  $10  or  1  month's  imprisonment. 
$20  or  2  months  imprisonment. 
$10  or  14  days  imprisonment. 
Dismissed. 
Fined  $2.50  and  $7  costs  or  14  days. 

do  do  do 

Fined  $5  and  $7  costs,  levied  by  distreHs. 
Dismissed. 
Fined  $2.50  and  $5  costs  or  14  days. 


Jan.   17  Ah  Quong 'Larceny  of  moneys 

20  Ah  Moon [Larceny 

Feb.     3  Ah  May Cruelty  to  animals 

6  Wong   Foon  alias] 

Tay  Wah Murder 

Ah  ijoe  (woman). . .  j  Accessor^'  to  murder 
Ah  Moy      do       ... ;        do  do 

Ah  Choon Cruelty  to  animals. . 

Kum  Soon Accessory  to  murder 

Wing  Chong j        do  do 

10  Gar  Lock |        do  do 

Chin  Kee :        do  do 

Ah  Kim '        do  do 

Apl.   28  Lung  Kee Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Hung  Yueu i        do  do 

May  ;^  Ah  Foy I  Assault 

June  10  Ah  Tim  a/.  Ah  Gung  Larceny 

2:iLow  Tow do 

28!  Ah  Moon '      do       

.'W  Lung  Kee >  Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Ah  Sow do  do         (2  cases) 

Tye  Chung  Yueu . . ;        do  do  do 

July     7  Lung  Kee  (4  cases)..  |  Infraction  sanitary  laws 

20  Ah  Sam Defrauding  the  Revenue 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


JCov. 


20 

7 
2 
2(5 
.{0 

16 
25 
30 
31 

6 
10 


Ah  Pah 

Ah  Hong 

Ah  Hang 

Ah  Kin 

Lip  Kim 

AhPow 

Fook  Sing 

Ah  Wong 

Chin  Hoe 

Ah  Fee  ai.  Ah  Gun . 
Ah  Sam  al.  Ah  Mow 

Sam  Low 

Sam  Long 

Ah  Foo 

Lim  Sam . 

Ah  Lep 


do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Obtaining  money  by  fraud 

Larceny  of  fruit*. 

Vagrancy 

On  premises  with  intent. . 

Larceny 

do       

Arson 

Burglary 

On  premises  with  intent . . 

Assaulting  Chinaman 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 


do        

25[Mee  Chow I  Suspicion  murder  of  Ah  Si . . . 

29  San  Chong jlnfraction  sanitary  laws 


6  months  imprisonment  hard  labor, 
do  do  do 


[Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

I  do  do 

Discharged, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Fined  $5  or  14  days  imprisonment. 

do  do  do 

Dismissed. 
Discharged. 

6  months  imprisonment  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Fined  $1210  to  be  levied  by  distress, 
do     $15  in  each  case, 
do     $10  in  each  case, 
do     $10  in  each  case. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Discharged. 

do 
Fined  $50  or  3  months  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

$20  and  $2.50  costs  or  14  days  impris'nt^ 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged, 
do 
do 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 


1882 —Continued. 


DATE. 


NAME. 


Dec.     4AhKi 

jAh  Fog.  . . 
6  Yap  Wing 


14 
18 
2U 


OFFENCE. 


Wah  Chin  <2  cases). 

Low  Tow 

KiChew 

Ah  Ou 


Smuggling 

Obtaining  money  by  fraud. 
Infraction  Sanitary  Laws . . 
Larceny 

do      

do      


SENTENCE. 


Dischargfid. 

do 

do  on  payment  of  costs. 

Fined  $50  or  1  month  imprisonment.. 
6  months  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 


1883 


Feb. 
Apl. 


22iAh  Hong 
~  AhChue. 


Malicious  injury  of  property. . .  Discharged. 
Felonious  assault Dismissed  with  costs. 


Ah  Hee 

Ah  Yung 

Hing  Lee 

9  Ah  Hoe 

16;YingLong 

20|Wye  Ying.. 

May     4;  Iak)  Choo  against 

;Kwong  Lee 

June  16|Ah  Ou 

19  Goon  Gan. 
July 


do  do         .... 

do  do         

Infraction  sanitary  laws, 

Assault  on  Ah  How 

Larceny 

do  


8 
16 
Aug.  15 

:^ 

27 
Sept.    1 


Oct. 


Nov. 


29 
5 
12 
15 
21 
22 


23 


29 


Dec.      1 


Low  Tow 

Amelia  Fagardo . . . 

Fong  Ah  You 

Lee  Woon 

Ah  Nim 

Ah  How 

14  Chin  Fook  Gang. . . 

24iAh  Yue 

25|Ah  Yue 

Ah  Yue 

Ah  Sue  al  Chum  Ou 

YickTai 

Ah  Lye 

Ah  Jim 

Pun  Wye 

Lung  Gee 

Ah  Yung 

Ah  Yee 

Ah  Sit 

Ah  Quong 

Ah  Yung 

Hang 

Kay 

Gee  Chung 

Low  Tow 

Ah  Pack 

Ah  Pah 

Ah  Chue 

Ah  Chung 

Ah  Sing 

Ou  Hing 

Lung  Moi  Choy . . . 

Lim  Sam 


22 
29 


Infraction  sanitary  laws. . 

Drunk  and  disorderly 

Infraction  street  by-law. . 

Vagrancy 

Larceny  from  person 

Larceny 

do  

Assault 

Assault 

Unsound  mind 

l.Arceny 

do  

do  

Murder  of  Ah  Fong 

Victoria  street  by-law 

Assault 

On  premises  with  intent. . 

Larceny 

Drunk  and  disorderly 

Larceny  at  Chinese  fire . . . . 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Arson 

Larceny 

do  

Larceny  from  Chinese  fire. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Infraction  street  by-law. . . . 

Assault  and  robbery 

Recieving  stolen  property  . 


do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged. 

Fined  $10  or  14  days  imprisonment. 

I  Bail  estreated  $5. 

Dismissed. 

3  months  hard  labor. 

Discharged. 

Discharged. 

Committed  for  trial. 

Fined  ^20 and  $15  costs  or  2  mos.  h.  1... 

Fined  $10  &  $2.50  costs  or  15  days  imp. 

Committed  to  Asylum. 

Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

3  months  hard  labor. 
Discharged. 

do  on  payment  of  costs. 

Fined  $5  &  $4.50  costs  or  10  days. 
Discharged. 
6  months  hard  labor. 
Fined  5  shil.  &  $1  costs  or  6  hours. . 
6  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

do  do 

3  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

Discharged. 
6  months  hard  labor. 
Discharged. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Dismissed  or  payment  of  costs. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial. 


1884 


Jan.     7 

12 
16 
19 
24 


Ming  Dew 
Lim  Sam. 
Ah  Kim.. 
Hing  Lee. 
Ah  Chung 
Ah  Kim.. 


Larceny 

do 

Rape  on  white  girl 

Infraction  city  oy-laws 
Larceny 

do 


Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

Committed  for  trial. 
Fined  $2.50  or  7  days  imp. 
Committed  for  trial. 
1  month  hard  labor. 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 

1884—  Co7Uimied. 


DATE. 


Jan.  26 
29 
31 

Feb.     4 


17 
March  8 

12 
14 
15 
21 
24 

Apl.  1 
11 

May  13 
17 

22 

June    2 

9 

14 

30 


NAME. 


Ah  Kong 

AhChue 

Yap  Loon 

Chung  Ah  Ling. 
Chu  uhung 

8uong  Ou  Lung 
hong  Lee 

Yueu  Chung 

Chin  Ah  You... 
Chin  Ah  You... 

Ah  How 

Ah  Lim 

Ah  Grong 

Ah  Yep 

Sing  Sam 

AhGim 

Ah  Jim 

Ah  Lee 

Ah  Foon 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Moon 

Low  Tow 

Ah  Get 

Loo  Choo 

Chong  Quan .... 


OFFENCE. 


Assault 

Infraction  city  by-laws 

Safe-keeping  (destitute  sick).. 
Infraction  city  by-laws 

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

Abduction 


Larceny 

Vagrancy  

Larceny 

do 
Infraction  city  by-laws . 
Vagrancy 

do 
Infraction  city  by-laws. 
Vagrancy 

do 
Infraction  city  by-laws. 

Larceny 

Infraction  city  by-laws . . 

do  do 

Defrauding  revenue. . . . 


SENTENCE. 


Fined  $10  &  $2  costs  or  14  days. 
Fined  $25  &  $2  costs  or  14  days. 
Died  in  gaol. 
Fined  $b  and  $2.50  costs. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Discharged. 
Discharged. 
1  month  hard  labor. 

1  month  imprisonment. 

2  months         do 

3  months  hard  labor. 
Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
6  weeks  imprisonment. 

$5  or  14  days  impri.sonment. 
Fined  $5  or  1  week  imprisonment. 
Fined  $5  &  $1.25  costs  or  14  days. 

do  do 

Fined  $5  &  $4  costs. 
6  months  hard  labor. 
Fined  $10.50  &  $2.50  costs  or  1  mo.  imp. 
Fined  $25  &  $2  costs  or  14  days. 
Discharged. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total  number  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  City  Poiice  Court  for  the  named 
period  of  five  years  and  a  half,  291,  as  follows  : 


Lfirceny 76 

Vagrancy 34 

Assault 22 

Drunk  and  disorderly 2 

Indian  Liquor  Act 21 

Sanitary  by-laws 21 

Other  by-laws 44 

Malicious  injury 2 

Tamper! ng  with  witness..  1 


Refusing  to  pay  taxes  —  12 

Trespass 1 

Muraer  and  accessories. . .  11 

Unlawful  gaming 10 

Breaking  gaol 2 

Breach  of  Grame  Law 4 

Defrauding  revenue 7 

Harbor  nues 1 

Safe-keeping 4 


Threatening  language. . 

Arson 

On  premises  with  intent. 

Rape 

Abduction 

Resisting  officer 

Cruelty  to  animals 


8 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 


Total 201 


Number  of  Cases,  Whites,  Indians  and   Chinese,  before  the  Victoria  City  Police  Court 

from  January  1st,  1879,   to  June  30th,  1884. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

• 

1884. 

• 
(0 

• 

00 

1     . 
1    !y 

• 

• 

cc 

i 

• 

• 

1     . 

• 
00 

• 

0) 

• 

• 

• 
00 

• 

• 

^ 

e8 

* 

^ 

e8 

e8 

0) 

e8 

00 

0) 

§ 

9! 

^ 

c 

X 

'^^ 

c 

*r* 

S 

'r* 

.^4 

fl 

•^ 

s 

'W* 

•^4 

c 

A 

-o 

•^M 

A 

73 

•^4 

-o 

•»i« 

A 

-C 

A 

•o 

f* 

A 

TS 

15 

31 

16 

12 

25 

A 
O 

2 

27 

24 

A 

o 

4 

19 

11 

'a 

O 
2 

17 

21 

6 

48 

26 

A 

January 

10 

February 

16 

28 

7 

11 

22 

9 

13 

12 

4 

18 

13 

10 

15 

16 

1 

34 

28 

0 

March 

28 

20 

6 

15 

14 

3 

20 

11 

4 

21 

10 

31 

20 

48 

27 

7 

Anril    

30 
23 
19 
17 
44 

25 
12 
16 
21 
26 

3 
3 

1 
3 
3 

28 
35 
13 
34 

8 
14 
12 
18 
24 

4 
1 

21 

10 

2 

21 
16 
30 
46 
26 

12 
8 
18 
11 
16 

1 
2 

1 
1 

17 
36 
42 
35 
43 

16 
18 
34 
17 
23 

2 

1 
8 
8 
1 

25 
36 
30 
26 
34 

13 
20 
19 
7 
12 

7 
1 
2 

1 
3 

78 
55 
42 

36 
21 
15 

2 

"Mav         

4 

.Tune     

4 

Julv 

August 

September 

October 

33 

21 

8 

26 

15 

5 

53 

12 

1 

37 

15 

4 

36 

13 

2 

30 

19 

10 

24 

23 

5 

35 

30 

36 

24 

5 

54 

30 

5 

November 

13 

14 

1 

29 

30 

3 

35 

16 

6 

42 

19 

5 

53 

28 

11 

December 

23 

22 

15 

35 

28 

4 

32 

24 

29 

11 

7 

37 

18 

10 

Total 

291 

255 

75 

295 

233 

69 

354 

194 

24 

375 

211 

53 

394 

217 

43 

305 

153 

32 

Note.  —  In  this  statement,  under  the  heading  of  whites,  are   included  all  others  than 
•Chinese  and  Indians. 

CHARLES  P.  BLOOMFIELD, 

Superintendent  of  City  Poiice. 
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APPENDIX    J. 


City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  1884. 

Sir, — In  response  to  your  request  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  an  abstract  statement, 
showing  the  amount  of  taxes  under  four  different  heads  paid  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Victoria  by  the  Chinese  residing  within  the  municipality,  for  five  years,  viz : 
from  1st  January,  1879,  to  31st  December,  1883,  as  follows  : — 

Ybab  1879. 

Trade  Licenses $2,210  00 

Water  Rents 2,468  00 

Road  Tax  962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$5,827  00 
Ybab  1880. 

Trade   Licensee $2,430  00 

Water  Rents 2,612  00 

Road  Tax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$6,191  00 
Year  1881. 

Trade  Licenses $2,675  00 

Water  Renta 2,738  00 

Road  Tax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$6,562  00 
Yrar  1882. 

Trade  Licenses $3,385  00 

Water  Rents 3,178  00 

Road  Tax 962  OQ 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$7,712  00 
Year  1883. 

Trade  Licenses $3,725  00 

Water  Rents 3,500  00 

Road  Tax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 227  00 

$8,414  00 

The  Road  Tax  is  approximate,  having  been  based  upon  the  income  of  one  year  for 
:an  average. 

The  amount  under  head  of  Real  Estate  Tax  is  small,  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  four  who  own  real  estate  in  the  city ;  but  several  of  the  leading  firms 
have  erected  this  year  substantial  buildings  on  leasehold  propertjr,  upon  which  in  future, 
under  the  terms  of  their  lease,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Real  Estate  Tax. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  RUSSELL, 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  City  Treasurer  and  AccoufitanL 

SecreUiry,  Chinese  Commission. 
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The  number  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  January  1st,  1882, 
to  December  Slat,  1882  :— 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and  E^quimalt   Districts 572 

During  the  year  1882,  the  undersigned  was  the  only  Collector  of  Provincial  Revenue 
Tax  for  the  above  named  places. 

RICHARD  JONES. 


The  numl^er  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  January   2nd, 
1883,  to  December  31st,  1883  :— 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and   Esquimalt  Districts 1,102 

RICHARD  JONES. 


The  numl^er  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  January   2nd 
1884,  to  July  31st,  1884,  seven  months  : — 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and  Esquimalt   Districts 1,040 

The  collecting  of  the  above  named  tax  is  still  going  on. 

RICHARD  JONES. 


APPENDIX    L. 


Department  op  Marine  and  Fisheries,  British  Columbia  Agency. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  22nd,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  the  number  of  Chinaman,  as 
lompared  with  white  men  and  Indians,  employed  this  year  at  the  salmon  canneries  in 
his  Province.     The  number  given  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : 

Whites 273 

Indians  (men  and  women) 1,280 

Chinamen 1,157 

Total ' 2,710 

Owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  the  salmon  put  up  in  the  past  two  years  remaining 
nsold,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  this  year  was  not  expected  to  be  a  good  one,  eight 
f  the  canneries  have  been  closed. 

The  white  men  are  generally  employed  as  foremen,  mechanics,  and  fishermen,  the 
ndians  fish  for  and  clean  salmon,  and  Chinamen  make  the  cans  (with  the  aid  of 
lachinery),  fill  them  and  solder  them  up,  etc. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  REVELY,  Affent, 
TiCHOLAfi  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese    Commission. 
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New  Westminster,  B.C.,  August  18th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  at  your  request,  returns  showing  the  number  of 
immigrants  settled  on  the  mainland  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  1883. 
3,795  persons  have  arrived ;  out  of  this  number  3,295  have  settled  in  the  New  West- 
minster District,  and  500  have  settled  chiefly  in  Shuswhap,  Okanagan,  Spelumcheen  and 
Kamloops. 

I  may  also  remark  that  these  are  all  a  very  desirable  class  of  settlers  and  with  con- 
siderable means. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  WILLIAM  ROSS. 

Secretary^  Chinese  Convmission, 


Custom  House,  Victoria,  October  6th,  1884. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  September,  received  this  afternoon,  I  beg 
to  state  that  the  collection  of  duty  from  Chinamen  during  the  month  of  August  amounted 
to  19,267  08  ;  and  for  the  month  of  September  to  |9,753  91. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMLEY. 
To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Chinese  Commission. 


(  Telegram. ) 

Victoria,  B.  C,  November  2nd,  1884. 

Number  of  Chinese,  from  July  to  October,  thirteen  hundred  and  six. 

W.  HAMLEY 
.To  N.  F.  Davin.  Esq., 


Statement  of  Coal  exported  from  the  Port  of  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  for  three 
years,  ending  30th  June,  1884  : 

TONS.  vajuub. 

Yearending  lOth  June,  1882 210,556  $713447 

1883 103,485  674,206 

1884 218,866  766,018 


u  tt 


Total 622,897  $2451,373 

W.  HAMLEY. 
Custom  Housb,  Victoria,  B.C.,  November  5th,  1884. 


Passengers  arriving  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  four  months,  during  July,  August^ 
September,  October,  1884 : 

July 2,070  401 

August 1,597  209 

September 954  269 

October 1,101  427 

Total 5,722  1,306 

W.  HAMLEY. 

Custom  House,  Victoria,  B.C.,  November  11th,  1884. 
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Custom  House,  Victoria,  B.C.,  August  11th,  1884. 

IRS, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  forward  to  you  herewith,  returns  of  the 
its  of  duty  paid  directly  by  Chinese  importers  at  the  Custom  House,  during  the  two 
ending  June  30th,  1883,  and  June  30th,  1884.  In  the  former  year  they  paid 
)9,  out  of  a  total  of  $798,604.67,  being  at  the  rate  of  11*20  per  cent. ;  in  the  year 
ing,  the  Chinese  paid  199,779.75,  out  of  a  total  of  $790,676,  or  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent.  I  send  you  for  these  two  years  detailed  statements  of  each  month's  col- 
i  from  the  Chinamen.  In  the  month  of  July,  1884,  last  past,  Chinese  importers 
19,319.71,  out  of  a  total  of  $77,208.54,  or  about  25  per  cent.  In  the  foregoing 
I  the  goods  came  partly  from  the  United  States  and  partly  from  China.  Another 
I,  which  I  forward,  gives  the  value  and  the  duty  of  goods  imported  chiefly  by 
se,  but  partly  also  by  our  own  people,  from  China  only,  from   1871    to  the  present 

forward  also  a  return  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  passengers,  whites  and  Chinese, 
Dm  we  have  any  record  at  the  Custom  House,  coming  from  the  ports  on  Puget 
,  from  San  Francisco  and  from  China  direct, 
'here  are  now,  I  believe,  about  13,000  Chinamen  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  HAMLEY. 

[on.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  and 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray. 


/IRY  of  Customs  Revenue    collected    from    Chinese  firms   during  the  fiscal    year 
ommencing  July  1st,  1882,  and  ending  June  30th,  1883  : 

1882 

July  Slst $  5,440  52 

August  Slst 10,421  35 

September  30th 6,277  32 

October  3l8t „ 6,149  56 

November  30th 8,579  17 

December  3l8t 6,132  45 

1883 

January  31st $  5,472  35 

February  28th 2,730  40 

March  3l8t 7,157  43 

April  30th 10,442  28 

May  3l8t 7,630  24 

June  30th 11,025  94 

$87,459  01 

Total  of  revenue  collected  from  July  1st,  1882,  to  June  30th,  1883,  8798,604.17,  of 
1  amount  the  Chinese  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 1^^  per  cent. 
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Summary  of  Customs   Revenue   collected  from   Chinese  iirms   during  the    fiscal  ymt 
commencing  July  Ist,  1883,  and  ending  June  30th,  1884  : 

1883. 

July  3l8t $14,298  25 

August  3l8t 8,064  34 

September  30th 7,976  51 

October  3l8t 7,829  54 

November  30th 6,654  25 

December  3l8t 6,854  07 

1884. 

Januarv  3l8t $  6,404  72 

February  29th 3,560  64 

March  3l8t 6,006  67 

April  30th 7,996  69 

May  3l8t 14,989  61 

June  30th    9.154  46 

$  99,779  75 
Total  of  Revenue  collected  from  July  1st,  1883  to  June  30th,  1884,  $790,676,  of 
which  amount  the  Chinese  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 2^^  per  cent. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1884,  collected  from  Chinese  firms  ^19,319.71,  out  of  a  total 
of  J$77,208.54,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  total  collections. 

Imports  from  China  (direct)  into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 


Year  ending 
30th  June. 


Goods  entered  for  consumption. 


Value. 


Duty  received. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

$  6,164  00 

1,277  00 

5,481  00 

20,711  00 


s; 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

174  47 

194  61 
1,994  85 
8,392  48 


Year  ending 
30th  June. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


GfHxis  entered  for  consumption. 


Value. 


$  81,345  00 
121,976  00 
44,936  00 
127,852  00 
240,170  00 
326,239  00 
393,728  00 


Dutv  received. 


S  22,940  23 
30,410  78 
14,186  25 
39,204  48 
78,433  65 
104.738  66 
111,300  15 


Number  of  Passengers  entering  the  port  of  Victoria. 


YEAR 


FROM 


WHITES 


CHINBBB 


1881 Sound  ports 1,899 :{87 


1881 San  Francisco 2,283. 

1881 China,  6  vessels 

1882 Sound  ports 4,011. 

1882 San  Francisco 2,668. 

1882 China,  18  vessels 


813.. 
1,739. 

280. 

295.. 

7,508. 

1883 Sound  ports 6,510 793., 

1883 San  Francisco 2,886 1,874. 

1883 China,  4  vessels 556  . 

1st  half  of  1884 Sound  ports 5,888 488  . 

.San  Francisco 1,111 384  . 

.China,  3  vessels 584  . 


>  •  •  **•■•••••• 


11 


II 
II 


TOTAL 

2,286 
3,096 
1,739 

4,291 
2,963 
7,508 

7,303 

4,760 

556 

6,376 
1,495 

584 


1876,  1877,  1878,)p,.   g     j^ 
1879  and  1880...  /  ^^^^^  ^  vessels... 


27,256 


15,701 
..2,326 


••••  •  •  •  ••••  •  •  • 


18,027 
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Number  of  persons  represented  by  goods  passed  free  of  duty  under  the  head  of 

settlers'  effects. 

ADJJI/rS  VALUH  OF  BFFBCTrS 

18»4,  (}  year) 99  males,    97  females,  134  children $22,159 

1883 181  males,  176  females,  207  children.. .« 35,670 

1882 137  males,  121  females,  125  children..- 24,211 

1881 particulars  not  kept 14,150 

N.  B. — Settlers  from  eastern  provinces  are  not  included  in  this. 
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( CORRESPONDENCE. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  July  20th,  1884. 

Sir,- -In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Chapleau  as  to  information  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Commission  about  to  sit  in  Victoria  on  the  Chinese  question  in  a  short 
time,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  from  your  department  a  return  of  tlie  convictions 
against  Chinese  criminals  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  with  the  cost  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  of  their  prosecution ;  such  return  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  simply 
stating  offence,  sentence,  cost,  year.  Also  a  similar  return,  but  entirely  distinct,  of  con- 
viction of  other  criminals,  stating  offence,  sentence,  cost,  year,  country.  Such  returns  to 
l>e  prepared  in  columnar  statements,  with  totals  carried  out. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
To  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Davie, 

A  ttoriiey-  Ge  upra  L 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  20th,  1884. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chapleau  having  written  me  to  obtain  certain  information  preparatory  to 
the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  question  at  Victoria  in  a  short  time,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  prepare  and  transmit  to  me  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  : 
1.  A  return  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  British  Columbia  annually  with  Chinese 
immigrants,  and  the  number  brought  by  them,  the  period  to  be  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  2.  A  return  during  the  same  period  of  the  value  of  their  importations  and  the 
duties  paid  thereon  by  the  Chinese,  classifying  in  general  terms  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  goods  mported — for  instance,  groceries,  wearing  apparel,  rice — with  tlie  proportionate 
amount  of  duty  on  each  class.  3.  If  possible,  the  number  of  vessels  returning  to  China 
with  Chinese  and  the  number  of  the  latter,  and  the  value  of  goods  or  coin  they  took  with 
them.  4.  Similar  return  to  the  United  States  from  British  Columbia.  Also  similar 
returns  as  to  other  immigrants  during  the  same  period  who  may  have  arrived  in  the 
Province.  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  please  to  prepare  such  returns  according  to 
the  financial  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
To  the  Honorable  William  Ham  ley, 

Collector  of  CnstoDu*. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  July  21st,  1884. 

Sir, — Having  learned  from  Mr.  Chapleau  that  he  proposes  being  in  Victoria  m 
about  ten  days  to  open  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  question,  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  <])ommission  a  return  of  the  taxes  paid  in 
the  city  of  Victoria  by  the  Chinese  residents  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  state- 
ment to  be  annual,  classifying  the  nature  of  the  taxes  and  total  amount  under  each  head. 
Secondly,  a  return  embracing  the  sanitary  regulations  made  by  the  Council  for  their 
government,  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  infractions  thereof  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  steps  taken  for  enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
Thirdly,  a  return  of  the  expenses,  if  any,  which  the  city  has  had  to  pay  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  Chinese  poor  and  sick.  Fourthly,  the  number  of  Chinese  children 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  for  education  by  virtue  of  the  payment  of  the  school  taxes. 
Fifthly,  a  return  of  any  facts  you  may  desire  to  be  placed  before  the  Commission.  1 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  these  returns,  though  general,  may  be  so  made  up  as  to 
stand  the  strictest  scrutiny  as  to  particulars,  should  further  investigation  be  deemed 
necessary.  I  have  further  to  state  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Chapleau  arrives  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  hear  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Council  on  this  important  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HAMILTON  GRAY. 
To  His  Worship  The  Mayor  of  Victoria. 


City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  July  24th,  1884. 

Sir, — Your  communication  of  the  21st  instant  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  was  laid 
before  the  Council  at  their  regular  meeting  held  last  evening,  asking  for  returns  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  question,  and  the  following  resolution  in 
respect  to  the  same  was  passed,  namely  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  communication  be  received 
and  the  clerk  instructed  to  reply,  stating  that  the  Council  are  willing  to  give  all  the 
information  that  lays  in  their  power." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  ROBINSON,  C.M.C. 
Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  Victoria. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  24th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  transmitting  the  resolu 
tion  of  the  Council  in  reply  to  my  communication  of  the  2l8t  instant,  to  His  Worship 
the  Mayor,  and  have  to  request  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  you  will  favor  me 
with  the  information  in  detail  particularly  specified  therein.  I  presume  in  your 
accounts  of  the  municipal  revenues  and  expenditures  annually,  the  totals  under  the 
separate  heads  can  readily  be  found.  Should  you  omit  any  of  the  returns  specified  1 
will  at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  so  as  to  obviate  delay.  The  moment  Mr. 
Chapleau  arrives  I  will  submit  to  him  the  question  of  expense  attending  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  returns,  and  hope  such  arrangements  will  be  made  as  not  to  impose  anj 
serious  burdens  on  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  information  gained  may  tend 
generally  to  the  public  good.  Please  to  give  me  all  the  returns  you  can  prepare  by  the 
30th  instant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
•Jambs  D.  Robinson,  Esq., 

Clerk,  Municipal  Council,  Victoria. 
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City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  July  31st,  1884. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  24th  inst.  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  last 
evening,  and  I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  City  Treasurer  and  myself  are 
willing  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  our  power,  provided  you  employ  some  person 
to  do  the  work,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  returns  you  ask  for,  or  we  can 
probably  find  some  one  to  do  the  work,  provided  you  will  guarantee  the  cost. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  ROBINSON, 

Clerk,  Municipal  CtywndL 
Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Gray,   Victoria. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  Auifust  6th,  1884. 

Sir, — As  directed  by  you  I  have  examined  the  buildings  occupied  by  Chinese  in 
this  city,  and  have  to  report  as  follows: — More  than  ten  houses  were  built  at  a  cost 
of  about  $41,000 ;  three  houses  are  at  present  building  which  will  cost  about  $6,000, 
and  several  houses  are  to  be  built,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000.  Some  wooden  houses 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000.  Two  Chinese  merchants'  stores  were  built 
by  white  men,  costing  $7,000.  Many  houses  are  not  yet  built.  This  morning  we 
saw  Governor  Cornwall  at  his  residence,  and  he  was  pleased  to  receive  us.  I  hope  you 
will  kindly  let  me  know  when  we  can  see  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  and  also  inform  us  what 
we  should  say  at  the  interview. 

1  am,  sir, 

Your  ol>edient  servant, 

HUANG  SIC  CHEN. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Elsq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 


Chinese  Commission,  ) 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  6th,  1884.  ) 
Jamb8  D.  Robinson,  Esq., 

Clerk,  Municipal  Council. 

Victoria,  B.C. 

Sib, — The  correspondence  between  yourself  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Gray, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  respecting  Chinese  immigration,  has  been 
laid  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  asked  for  certain  information,  and  you 
replied  that  the  Council  were  willing  to  give  all  information  in  their  power.  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  you  will  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  if  possible  in  time  to 
be  laid  before  the  Commissioners  at  the  first  or  one  of  their  earliest  sittings,  furnish  the 
Commission  with  the  returns  asked  for  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray.  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  you  than  any  expenses  you  may  incur  in  furnishing  the  required  information 
will  be  borne  by  the  Commission. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  FLOOD  DAVIN, 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 

26 
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The  following  letter  was  received  b}  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Chaplbau  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Gray  : — 

Langley  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.,  August  7th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — A  public  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  Saturday  next,  at 
eight  o^clock  p.m.,  to  discuss  the  Chinese  question. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  promoters  of  the  meeting,  amongst  whom  are  the  Dominion 
*nd  Local  Parliament  members,  to  invite  you  to  attend. 

Yours  faithfully, 

THEODORE  DAVIE, 

M.P.P.,  Victoria  City,  B.C. 
Please  send  answer  to  Mr.  Shakespeare,  M.P.,  City. 


Driard  House,  Victoria,  B.C.,  August  8th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
conveying  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  City  Hall  to-morrow 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Chinese  question. 

Under  other  circumstances  nothing  could  well  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  attend 
a  public  meeting  in  Victoria  ;  but  I  am  here  as  the  member  of  a  Commission 
whose  duty  it  is  calmly  and  impartially  to  investigate  all  matters  bearing  on  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised  respecting  Chinese  immigration,  and  it  would  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  take  part  in  a  public  meeting  where  the  merits  of  the  question  may  be  discussed,  and 
where  conclusions  may  be  formed  on  one  side  or  the  other  respecting  the  very  subject 
under  investigation. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Dominion  and  Local  Parliaments, 
and  the  other  promoters  of  the  meeting,  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  which  prompted 
their  invitation,  and  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  which  it  will  give  me  and  my  colleague 
to  receive  from  them  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  any  facts  or  other  information  which, 
laid  before  Parliament,  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Dominion. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU. 
NoAii  Shakespeare,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Victoria,  August  8th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  you  will  convey  to  the  promoters  of  the  public  meeting  proposed 
to  be  held  on  Saturday  evening  next  to  discuss  the  Chinese  question  my  thanks  for 
their  courteous  invitation  to  attend.  I  regret  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
will  prevent  my  being  present. 

The  views  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  have  been  already  expressed  by  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  the  Governor-General,  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministry, 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  issue  this  Commission  to  obtain  evidence,  make  enquiries  and 
report  facts,  which  will  enable  the  Parliament  to  legislate  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  Dominion,  including  British  Columbia. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  discuss  the  question  at 
such  meeting,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  present,  where  their  silence  might  be  construed 
into  acquiescence. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  views  expressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Chapleau,  and  would  simply 
add  that  we  shall  form  no  opinion  until  the  fullest  opportunity  for  information  has  been 
afforded,  and  the  whole  evidence  calmly  considered. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
l^OAH  Shakespeare,  Esq. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  11th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  sending  as  follows  copies  of  three  Resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
9th  instant,  Councillor  Gowan  in  the  chair,  present — a  full  house ;  also  our  Dominion 
representatives,  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Baker  ;  the  President  of  the  Council,  Hon.  Mr. 
Drake  ;  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Beaven  ;  the  other  members  of  Parliament  for 
this  city,  and  prominent  citizens.  For  further  details  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  Victoria  Daily  Standard  of  this  date,  also  to  the  Colonist  of  yesterday's  date. 

First  Resolution — "  Whereas  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Province  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly  have  for 
many  years  past  petitioned  the  Dominion  Government  to  pass  a  statute  restricting  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Province,  and  have  supplied  the  Government  of  Canada 
with  abundant  information  upon  the  subject :  This  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  thrt  the 
appointment  by  the  Dominion  Government  at  this  stage  of  the  question  of  Commissioners 
to  enquire  into  the  subject,  instead  of  legislating  as  requested,  is  uncalled  for  and  super- 
fluous, and  is  equivalent  to  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  information  supplied  through 
our  constitutional  representatives." 

Second  Resolution — "  That,  in  view  of  the  apathy  evinced  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  our  repeated  entreaties  for  the  restriction  of  the  Chinese  immigration,  which  is 
thwarting  our  prosperity  and  threatening  our  very  existence,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
reiterate  our  demands  for  the  enactment  of  restrictive  measures  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament." 

Third  Resolution — "Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to  for- 
ward copies  of  the  Resolutions  just  passed  to  the  Government  at  Ottawa ;  also  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  the  Commissioners  on  the  Chinese 
question." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  L.  TUCKFIELD, 

Hon.  Secretary. 
The  Honorable  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

Commissioner  oil  the  Chinese  questuyn. 


Copy  of  letters  sent  to  Noah  Shakespeare,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Robert  Dunsmuir,  Esq.,  and 
Robert  Beaven,  Esq.  : 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  12th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  "Chinese 
question,"  now  sitting  in  Victoria,  to  ask  if  you  have  any  facts,  or  information,  whicl^ 
will  be  of  use  to  the  Commission,  and  if  so,  to  lay  the  same  before  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  FLOOD  DAVIN, 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  13th,  1884. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  reply  to  my  communication  of  this  date  duly  received,  and  I  beg 
to  state  that  Mr.  Booth  and  myself  will  be  delighted  to  have  an  interview  with  you  to^ 
morrow  morning  at  the  Driard,  between  nine  and  ten. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

NOAH  SHAKESPEARE. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  20th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  August  12th.     In  reply 

ithereto  would  most  respectfully  state  that,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  this  matter  in 

all  its  bearings,  I  can  add  nothing  further  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  question  than  the 

statements  I  have  already  made,  and  which  are  already  on  record  in  the  "  Debates"  of  the 

House  of  Commons. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NOAH  SHAKESPEARE. 
To  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commissian. 


(Telegram.) 

Victoria,  B.C.,  November  2nd,  1884. 
To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

The  Board  of  Trade  by  Resolution  declined  to  give  evidence,  and  I  felt  as  if  1  ga^* 
personal  views  they  might  be  liable  to  be  construed  as  an  expression  from  the  Board  to 
some  extent,  hence  I  decided  not  to  give  them. 

R.  P.  RITHEL, 

President. 


Washington,  November  7th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
and  in  reply  thereto  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  informing  me  that  his  department  is  unable  to  furnish  you  with  more 
than  one  copy  of  the  Senate  Report  on  Chinese  Immigration,  which  is  herewith 
transmitted. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


L.  S.  SACKVILLE  WEST. 


Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq. 
(Copy.) 


Department  op  State,  | 

Washington,  November  6th,  1884.  I 


Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  100 
copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Chinese  Immigration. 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  is  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  as  the 
number  of  copies  on  hand  do  not  exceed  six  or  seven,  one  of  which  is  herewith  eocloeed 


Accept,    etc., 


The  Honorable  L.  S.  West,  etc. 


FRED.  T.  FRBLINGHUYSEN. 


APPENDIX     P. 


On  the  night  of  Saturday,  9th  of  August,  1 884,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  of  PoUce 
Superintendent  Bloom  field,  a  visit  was  made  to  Chinatown,  Victoria,  B.C.    Chinatown  hid 
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^dready  been  visited  in  the  day  time,  and  it  was  remarked  what  fine  brick  houses  the 
Chinese  had  in  Victoria,  and  how  much  superior  they  and  their  surroundings  appeared 
to  the  Chinese  and  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco. 

The  opium  dens  were  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  turned 
out  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  was  seen  in  San  Francisco,  only,  of  course,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  We  found,  to  us,  one  novel  feature.  Wc;  had  abundant 
evidence  that  in  San  Francisco  whites  smoked  opium  ;  but  we  saw  none.  In  Victoria, 
however,  we  found  dens  where  one  or  two  whites  were  huddled  in  with  Chinese  indulging  in 
this  powerful  narcotic.  In  one,  a  young  woman,  well  dressed  and  full  of  intelligence,  lay 
fixing  her  pipe  with  a  practised  hand  and  inhaling  the  smoke.  After  much  persuasion 
on  our  part  and  on  that  of  the  Chief  of  Police  she  consented  to  answer  questions,  and 
such  information  as  she  had  to  give  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 


APPENDIX  Q. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Honorable  (Jeorge  Ogden 
Hoffisfian,  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 

In  the  Matter  of  \ 

TuN(i  Yeong 
ON  Habeas  Corpus.  ) 

The  very  great  number  of  cases  in  which  writs  of  habeas  carjncs  have  been  issued  out 
of  this  Court  by  Chinese  persons  claiming  to  be  illegally  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and 
which  w(*re  of  necessity  summarily  investigated  and  disposed  of,  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible  for  the  Court  to  deliver  a  written  opinion  in  each  case.  The  evideme  in  the  various 
cases,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Court  have  been  very  imperfectly  reported  by  the  press, 
and  the  latter  though  much  criticised,  have  not,  it  isbelieved,  been  thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  set  forth  in  an  opinion,  as  succinctly  as  ma\  be,  the  general 
nature  of  these  cases,  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  has  been 
based,  and  its  rulings  upon  the  more  important  of  the  questions  \NJiich  have  been 
presented  for  its  determination. 

The  applications  for  discharge  from  a  restraint  claimed  to  be  illegal,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : 

First — Applications  on  the  ground  of  previous  residence. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  it  is  provided  that  "  Chinese  lai)orers  now  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  wliichare  accorded 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations."     (22d  U.  S.  Stat.,  p.  827.) 

By  the  third  section  of  the  law  known  as  the  Restriction  Act,  the  same  privilege 
indirectly  extended  to  laborers  "  who  shall  have  come  into  the  United  States  before  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  date  of  this  Treaty  is  November  17,  1880. 

The  date  of  the  passage  of  the  law  is  May  6,  1882. 

During  this  interval  large  numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  who  were  protected  by  the 
Treaty  have  left  the  country,  of  course,  unprovided  with  Custom  House  certificates,  for 
there  was  no  law  then  existing  which  required  them  to  obtain  them  or  authorized  the 
Custom  House  authorities  to  furnish  them. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  perhaps  admits  the  construction  that  the 
laborers  who  left  this  country  during  the  interval  I  have  mentioned  should  be  required 
to  produce  the  Custom  House  certificate  provided  for  in  the  Act.  It  was  not  doubted 
by  the  Court  that  if  the  Treaty  and  the  law  were  irreconcilably  conflicting  the  duty  of 
the  Court  was  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  it  was  considered  that  no 
construction  should  be  given  to  the  law  which  would  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
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if  such  construction  could  be  avoided.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  a  Chinese  laborer 
who  was  here  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and  who  left  the  country  before  the  law  went 
into  operation,  might  be  admitted  without  producing  a  Custom  House  certificate,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain,  and  that  it  was  inadmissible,  if  not  indecent,  to  impute 
to  Congress  when  legislating  to  carry  into  effect  our  Treaty  with  China,  the  intention  to 
deprive  laborers,  whose  right  to  come  and  go  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord  wag 
explicitly  recognized  and  secured  by  the  Treaty,  of  that  right  by  exacting  as  a  condition  of 
its  exercise  the  production  of  a  certificate  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  obtain. 
(In  re  Chin  A.  On,  18  Fed.  Rep.,  p.  No.  8,  p.  506.)  It  was  also  held  that  Chinese  who 
were  not  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  were  not  embraced  within  the  provisions 
of  the  second  article,  and  also  that  a  Chinese  laborer,  who,  although  in  the  country  at 
the  date  of  the  Treaty,  had  left  after  the  law  went  into  practical  operation,  and  who 
neglected  to  procure  a  certificate,  was  not  entitled  to  return.  As  to  the  soundness  of 
this  last  ruling,  doubts  may  be  entertained.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  will 
shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

If  there  be  error  in  these  rulings  it  is  assuredly  not  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  The 
right  of  laborers  who  can  prove  they  were,  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and 
had  left  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  to  l)e  allowed  to  land  without  the  production  of 
a  Custom  House  certificate,  being  thus  recognized,  the  Court  held  that  the  burden  of 
proof  was  on  them,  and  that  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  facts  would  be  rigorously 
exacted.  In  some  cases  this  evidence  was  such  as  to  establish  the  facts  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable donbt :  as,  for  instance,  the  former  residence  and  departure  of  the  petitioner  was 
in  one  case  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  reverend  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Chi- 
nese Mission  in  this  city ;  who  swore  not  only  to  his  personal  recollection  of  the  fact,  hut 
produced  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  his  church,  in  which  the  departure 
of  the  petitioner  and  his  resignation  of  the  oflfice  of  <  deacon,  which  he  held,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor  is  recorded.  These  records,  he  testified,  were  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  were  made  at  the  date  which  they  bore.  In  another  case,  a  young  lady 
connected  with  the  mission,  proved  the  departure  of  the  petitioner  (who  was  a  convert 
and  her  pupil),  not  merely  by  her  own  testimony  as  to  the  fact,  but  by  the  production  of 
a  religious  book  which  she  gave  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
were  inscribed  in  her  own  handwriting,  and  signed  by  herself,  some  expressions  of  regard, 
together  with  some  texts  of  Scripture.  This  i>ook,  she  testified,  was  handed  to  him  on 
bc^rd  the  vessel  at  the  date  of  the  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf,  with  the  injunction  to  keep 
it  and  bring  it  back  on  his  return.  The  book  was  accordingly  returned  and  produced  in 
Court.  On  proofs  such  as  these  no  i-ational  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and  the  petition- 
ers were  discharged. 

But  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  proofs  hardly  less  satisfactory  were  exacted  and 
furnished.  The  Chinese  on  returning  to  their  country  almost  invariably  procure  permits 
from  the  companies  of  which  they  are  members,  and  which  are  furnished  them  on  pay- 
ment of  their  dues.  The  departure  of  the  members  and  the  payment  of  their  dues  are 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  company.  These  books  the  Court  invariably  required  to  be 
produced.  It  also  appears  that  in  most  cases  their  savings,  accumulated  in  this  country, 
were  remitted  to  China  for  their  account  by  mercantile  firms  in  this  city,  and  also  that 
their  tickets  were,  in  many  cases,  purchased  through  the  agency  of  those  firms.  The 
production  of  the  firm's  books  showing  these  ti*ansactions  was  in  like  manner  required,  and 
they,  together  with  the  books  of  the  companies,  were  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  Vrooman,  the  very  intelligent,  competent,  and  entirely  reliable  Chinese  interpreter. 

In  very  many  cases  all  these  books  were  produced  in  Court,  and  in  some  instances 
the  evidence  they  afforded  was  corroborated  by  testimony  of  white  persons  in  whose 
employ  the  petitioner  had  been,  and  who  testified  to  the  time  of  his  departure.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible,  that  in  some  instances  the  Court  has  been  deceived,  but  considering  that 
in  no  case  has  a  person  been  allowed  to  land  on  the  plea  of  previous  residence  on  unsup- 
ported Chinese  oral  testimony,  the  number  of  such  instances  cannot  be  large.  TTie  proofs 
were  in  all  cases  suflUcient  to  satisfy  any  candid  and  unbiassed  mind.     Of  the  whole  num- 
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ber  thus  far  discharged  by  the  order  of  the  Court,  it  is  believed  that  those  discharged  on 
the  grounds  stated,  constitute  nearly  one-half.  In  justice  to  the  Six  Companies,  I  should 
add  that  their  presidents  have  spontaneously  offered  to  the  Court  to  cause  copies  of  their 
books,  with  records  of  departures  of  their  members  during  the  interval  I  have  mentioned, 
to  be  made  at  their  own  charges,  such  copies  to  be  verified  by  Mr.  Vrooman,  by  compa- 
rison with  the  original  records,  and  then  to  be  deposited  with  the  Court.  When  this  is 
done  no  means  will  any  longer  exist  of  interpolating  or  adding  new  names  on  the  books 
of  the  companies.  It  will  still  remain  possible  for  a  Chinese  laborer  to  assume  the  name, 
and  personate  the  character  of  some  one  whose  name  appears  on  the  records  ;  but  this 
mode  of  deception  it  seems  impossible  wholly  to  prevent. 

Secondly — Applications  founded  on  the  production  of  Canton  certificates. 

The  investigation  of  this  class  of  cases  proved  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the 
Court,  and  is  attended  with  difiiculties  almost  insuperable.  The  certificates  furnished  at 
Canton  by  the  agent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  law  declares,  shall  be  prirnd  facie. 
evidence  of  a  right  to  land.  This  provision  of  the  law,  whatever  distrust  might  be  felt 
as  to  the  reliability  of  these  certificates,  the  Court  could  not  disregard.  The  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  usually  presented  a  Canton  certificate  to  the  Court  and  rested  his  case. 
The  District  Attorney  was  necessarily  without  the  means  of  disproving  the  truth  of  the 
certificate  except  by  such  admissions  as  he  might  extract  from  the  petitioner  himself 
when  placed  on  the  stand,  or  had  be^n  gathered  from  him  upon  his  examination  by  the 
Custom  House  officials.  The  District  Attorney  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  call  the  petitioner, 
and  cross-examine  him  in  a  most  searching  manner,  and  contradict,  if  he  could,  his  state- 
ments ;  in  short,  to  treat  him  as  an  adverse  witness  called  by  the  opposite  side.  This 
method,  though  somewhat  irregular,  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  to  be  adopted  with  any  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Another  embarrassment  under  which  the  Court  labored  was 
the  inability  to  attach  any  distinct  and  definite  signification  to  the  term  "  merchant,"  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Treaty  expressly  declares  that  the  only  class  to  be  excluded  are 
"  laborers"  and  that  no  other  class  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Treaty,  it  was  held  by 
the  Court  that  the  enquiry  was  not  so  much  whether  the  person  was  a  merchant  as  whether 
he  was  a  laborer,  and  that  that  enquiry  should  relate,  not  to  his  occupation  or  status 
in  China,  but  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged  in  in  this  country  ;  as  the 
intention  and  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect  our  own  laborers  from  the  competition 
and  rivalry  of  Chinese  laborers. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  the  books  ot  a  respectable  mer- 
cantile firm  in  which  the  name  of  the  petitioner  was  inscribed  as  a  partner,  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  his  status  as  a  merchant.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  proof  was,  to  a  great  extent,  unreliable  ;  for,  first,  the  books  might  be  falsified, 
and  the  entry  made  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  and,  secondly,  it  appeared  that 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  their  earnings  in  stores  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  in  virtue  of  this  investment  they  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  profits.  It 
might,  therefore,  often  happen  that  a  Chinese  laborer  would  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
company  as  holding  an  interest  to  the  amount  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  concern, 
while  he  himself  remained  a  laborer,  and  could  in  no  sense  of  the  term  be  called  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trader.  The  books  above  spoken  of  were  in  all  cases  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  with  a  view  of  detecting  interpolations  and  falsifications.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  spite  of  the  effi^rts  of  the  Court,  which  in  almost  all  cases  itself  subjected  the  petitioner 
to  a  rigorous  cross-examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  District  Attorney,  some 
persons  have  been  admitted  on  Canton  certificates  who  had  no  right  to  land.  In  what 
numbers  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  result  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  made  the  certificates  priind  facie  evidence  of  the  petitioner's  right 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  were  also 
presented  to  the  court  where  the  petitioner  claimed  to  be  about  to  enter  some  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  which  his  brother  or  his  uncle  or  his  father  was  interested. 
The  existence  of  the  establishment  was  usually  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  but  the  court  was 
at  the  mercy  of  oral  testimony  as  to  the  intended  adoption  of  the  petitioner  as  a  partner. 
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III  some  instances  letters  were  produced  from  his  relatives  in  this  city,  addressed  to  him 
in  Hong  Kong,  inviting  him  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  admitted  to  the  business,  bvt 
the  genuineness  of  these  letters  was  often  doubtful,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  their 
manufacture  in  this  city  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

In  several  cases  it  appeared  by  the  petitioner's  own  admission  that  he  was  a  laborer 
in  China,  that  he  came  to  this  country  wholly  unprovided  with  money,  and  that  he 
expected  to  enter  the  store  of  his  brother,  or  uncle,  or  other  relative,  as  a  porter.  In 
such  cases  he  was  remanded  to  the  ship,  but  even  in  those  cases  where  the  petitioner,  or 
his  uncle,  or  other  relative  declared  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  business,  the  Court 
became  aware  that  it  might  l)e  the  victim  of  imposition  if  on  such  testimony  any 
Chinese  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  here  could  import  as  many  laborers  as  he 
might  declare  to  be  brothers,  sons  or  nephews,  and  testify  that  he  proposed  to  admit 
them  to  the  business.  In  some  instances  pretensions  of  this  kind  have  been  summarilj 
rejected.  In  other  instances  the  Court  has  felt  compelled  to  discharge  the  petitioner  on 
a  preponderance  of  proof,  though  not  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
<m«e. 

Third     Children  brought  to  or  sent  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  this  city. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  the  petitions  were  filed  on  behalf  of  children  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  fathers  or  other  relatives  testified  that  they  had  sent 
for  them  to  l>e  brought  to  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  placing  them  at  school  to 
learn  th<^  English  language,  and  later  to  adopt  them  into  their  business.  The  parents 
who  thus  claimed  to  exercise  the  natural  right  to  the  custody  and  care  of  their 
children,  were  in  almost  every  instance  Chinese  merchants  sometimes  of  considerable 
substance  resident  here,  and  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  inmiunities  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Al>surdly  enough,  these  children  in  many  instances  were  provided  with  Canton  cer 
tificates,  but  though  they  were  in  no  .sense  merchants,  many  of  them  being  much  too 
young  to  earn  their  living,  they  were  certainly  not  laborers  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
satisfaction  that  I  found  there  was  no  requirement  of  the  law  which  would  oblige  me  to 
deny  to  a  parent  the  custody  of  his  child,  and  to  send  the  latter  back  across  the  ocean  to 
the  country  from  which  he  came. 

Tk?  foregoing  present.s  a  general,  but  I  think  sufficient  statement  of  the  various 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  rulings  of  the  Court  upon  them. 

If  there  be  error  in  those  rulings  I  am  unable  to  discern  it. 

It  will  be  cheerfully  corrected  when  found  to  exist  by  the  judgment  of  a  higher 
Court,  or  even  when  pointed  out  by  any  one  who  shall  first  have  taken  the  pains  to 
ascertain  what  rulings  of  this  Court  have  actually  been  a  natural  and  one  would  think 
necessary  preliminary  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  dispensed  with  by  the  more 
vehement  of  tho.se  by  whom  the  action  of  the  Court  has  been  assailed. 

That  some  persons  have  been  suffered  to  land  under  Canton  certificates  who  were 
in  fact  within  the  prohibited  class,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear. 

How  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  action  of  any  Court,  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly discharging  its  duty  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  has  not  been  pointed  out. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  Chinese  persons  in  common  with 
all  others  have  the  right  "  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  and  this  includes  the 
right  "  to  give  evidence  '  in  Courts. 

A  Chinese  person  is  therefore  a  competent  witness.  To  reject  his  testimony  when 
consistent  with  itself,  and  wholly  uncontradicted  by  other  proofs,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  is  a  Chinese  person,  would  be  an  evasion  or  rather  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  law  which  every  one,  who  sets  a  just  value  upon  the  uprightness  and  independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  would  deeply  deplore. 

But  while  according  to  Chinese  witnesses  tlie  right  to  testify  secured  to  them  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  within  the  power  of  the 
Court  have  been  neglected,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Court 
has  been  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  elicit  the  truth  by  minute,  rigorous  and  protracted 
cross-examinations. 
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That  it  has  frequently  been  baffled  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  But  notwith- 
standing these  unavoidable  evasions,  the  practical  operations  of  the  Act  has  been  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory. 

Returns  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  show  that  from  the  4th  August,  1882,  to 
the  15th  January,  1884,  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  months,  there  have  arrived  in  this 
port  3,415  Chinese  persons.  During  the  same  period  there  have  departed  no  less 
than  17,088. 

It  thus  appears  that  not  only  has  the  flood  of  Chinese  immigration,  with  which  we 
were  menaced,  been  stayed,  but  a  process  of  depletion  has  been  going  on  which  could  not 
be  considerably  increased  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  established  industries  of  the 
state.  It  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  Chinese  laborers  have  advanced  from  $1  to  $1.75 
per  diem — a  fact  of  much  signifiance  if  true. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  notion  that  the  law  has  through  its  own  defects, 
or  the  fault  of  the  Courts,  proved  practically  inoperative,  has  been  so  widely  and  per- 
sistently disseminated.  Such  a  misapprehension  cannot  have  failed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  state,  by  preventing  the  immigration  of  white  j)ersons  from  the  east  to  replace  the 
Chinese  who  are  departing. 

Another  circumstance,  which  though  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  has  incidentally 
attended  its  enforcement,  may  be  mentioned.  The  costs,  the  attorney's  fees,  and  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  attending  upon  the  Courts  until  their  case^  can  be  heard, 
must  in  effect  have  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  arriving  here  charges  nearly  or  quite  equal 
to  the  capitation  tax  which  in  Australia  has  been  found,  it  is  said,  sufficient  to  secure 
their  practical  exclusion.  On  this  point  I  have  no  accurate  information.  But  the 
liability  to  the  charges  I  have  mentioned  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  strong  deterring  influ- 
ence upon  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese  laborers. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  proofs  establish  beyond  a  rational  doubt  that  the  petitioner 
was  in  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  he  left  the  United  States 
before  the  passage  of  the  law  which  enabled  or  required  Chinese  laborers  to  procure 
Custom  House  certificates. 

He  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  be  discharged. 


APPENDIX  R. 


New  Westminster,  B.C.,  December  5th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  instruct- 
ing me  to  forward  immigration  returns  since  last  report  up  to  date. 

I  herewith  enclose  returns,  showing  number,  occupation,  sex,  etc.,  of  immigrants 
recorded  at  the  Provincial  Immigration  Office,  New  Westminster,  during  the  above 
period,  and  their  ultimate  destination. 

Of  Chinese  we  keep  no  record,  but  I  am  safe  in  estimating  that  not  less  than  1,500 
have  passed  by  the  port  of  New  Westminster,  and  are  making  great  inroads  on  all  the 
industries  of  the  country.  We  have  Chinese  as  farmers,  lumbermen,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, shoe-makers,  tailors,  merchants,  stage  proprietors,  hack-drivers — in  fact,  we  find 
them  in  all  and  every  kind  of  business,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  white  immigrants 
who  are  flocking  in  large  numbers  to  settle  up  this  province. 

The  Provincial  Government  forbids  them  any  employment  on  provincial  works, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  ROSS, 

Immigration  Agents 
To  N.  F.  Davin,  Esq., 

Chinese  Commission^  Ottanxi. 
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APPENDIX    S. 


Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  18th  December,  1884. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  ask 
for  certain  documents  and  information  concerning  the  Chinese  resident  here  and  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Chinese  question  occupies  a  somewhat  different  posi- 
tion here  to  what  it  does  in  the  Dominion  or  other  countries  which  have  adopted  restric- 
tive laws  against  their  immigration.  In  explanation  of  this  I  forward  a  series  of  replies 
to  some  of  the  printed  questions  of  which  you  sent  me  a  copy. 

There  is  no  "  Restriction  Act"  on  our  Statute  book,  but  the  Government,  relying  on 
national  rights,  which  are  in  the  case  of  this  kingdom  not  interfered  with  by  any  treaty, 
has  taken  into  its  hands  the  control  of  Chinese  immigration.  A  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances is  contained  in  two  of  the  appendices  to  my  last  report  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, of  which  I  will  forward  a  copy  to  your  address.  (See  pages  i.  to  ix.,  and  civ. 
to  cxxvii.)  The  position  taken  up  by  the  Government  in  this  matter  is  strengthened 
by  an  Act  passed  to  meet  special  circumstances  in  1878,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed 
herewith.  The  steps  thus  taken  have  been  successful,  and  as  a  stream  of  more  desirable 
population  is  about  to  be  brought  in,  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Immigration,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  change  will  be  made  in  the  regulations  now  in  force,  unless  some 
unforeseen  emergency  should  arise.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  propose  any 
new  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  your  enquiry  as  to  the  intermarriage  of  our  people  with  Chinese,  1  may 
say  that  this  has  taken  place  somewhat  freely  so  far  as  the  native  Hawaiian  women  are 
concerned.  When  the  results  of  a  census  which  is  to  be  taken  towards  the  end  of  this 
month  are  available,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  M.  GIBSON, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS  PUT  BY  THE  CANADIAN  CHINESE 

COMMISSIONERS. 


(See  Minutes  of  Evidence^  page  69.) 

1 .  The  immigrant  Chinese  are  chiefly  laborers  for  plantations,  but  as  their  terms  of 
service  expire  large  numbers  of  them  take  to  various  trades,  particularly  carpentering, 
tailoring,  cmd  shoe-making.  They  also  take  to  pedling  and  the  keeping  of  retail  stores 
and  coffee-shops.  Only  about  half  the  Chinese  here  are  believed  to  be  actually  at  work 
on  sugar  and  rice  plantations.  The  rest  are  engaged  in  commerce,  rice  planting,  and 
various  trades,  as  stated  above,  market-gardening,  and  taro  and  banana  culture.  Most  of 
our  house-servants  are  Chinamen. 

2.  Usually  [arrive  in  good  health]. 
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3.  No  ;  the  Chinese  are  always  ready  to  look  after  their  sick  and  indigent  fellow- 
countrymen. 

4.  Most  Chinamen  are  industrious  and  thrifty ;  but  those  engaged  in  domestic  ser- 
vice are  often  lazy,  exacting,  and  troublesome.  They  have  never  been  turbulent  here ;  a 
drunken  Chinaman  is  exceptional.  Their  offences  against  the  laws  are  chiefly  petty 
thieving  ;  graver  crimes  are  not  frequent. 

5.  As  a  rule  they  do  [i.e.,  respect  their  engagements]. 

6.  Yes ;  their  competition  is  felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade,  and  in  the  country 
districts  almost  all  the  petty  stores  and  eating-houses  are  in  their  hands. 

7.  The  Chinese  were  brought  in  as  contract-laborers  for  plantations  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  by  individual  employers  until  the  system  was  inhibited  by  the  Government  o^ 
China  and  Hong  Kong.     Since  then  they  have  ostensibly  come  as  voluntary  immigrants,^ 
paying  their  own  passages ;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  are  under  obligation 
Chinese  firms,  who  are  repaid  for  their  advances  with  large  profit  out  of  the  sums  pai 
down  by  the  employers  when  they  enter  into  engagement  here. 

8.  So  far  as  the  planters  are  concerned,  most  of  them  would  still  welcome  new  im 
portations  of  Chinese  laborers,  wages  being  very  high  and  the  supply  of  labor  less 
they  need. 

9.  The  Government  first  intervened  in   April,  1883,  to  check  their  coming,  by 
protest  and  warning  that  they  would  resist  the  landing  of  any  further  shipload  of  mal< 

Chinese.     This  year  the  immigration  was  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pa^cific  MaiC il 

Steamship  Company,  through  misapprehension  (as  they  allege)  ;   whereupon   the  regula-    — - 

tions  of  March  25th,  1 884,  were  issued  (copy  enclosed).     The  people  generally  suppor*^ 1 

the  action  of  the  Government,  but  there  has  been  no  popular  agitation  on  the  subject. 

10.  They  always  live  in  crowded  quarters,  which  in  very  many  cases  are  unwhol 
somely  dirty.     In  spite  of  the  stringency  of  the  law  here  and  the  vigilance  of  office 
opium  is  smoked  by  them  in  secret  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  lead  the  natives   into  th 
same  habit. 

11.  Very    much    [i.e.,    the    Chinese    have    contributed    to   develop    the    HawaiiaKr^a 
Kingdom]. 

12 — 23.  [No  answers.] 

24.  Certainly  not  [i.e.,  the  proportion  of  depraved  people  is  not  greater  among  the^ 
Chinese  than  among  the  whites], 

25.  Ditto  [i.e.,  the  vicious  among  the  Chinese  do  not  flaunt  their  vices  more  than 
the  whites]. 

26.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  having  brought  the  leprosy  here.     It 
is  known  among  the  natives  as  "the  Chinese  disease."     The  number  of  Chinese  who  are    , 
lepers  is,  however,  very  small. 

J.    S.    WEBB, 

Secretary. 

Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  December  19th,  1884 
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FOREIGN  OFFICE  NOTICE. 


REQULATI0N8 

For  the  admission  of  Chinese  immigrant  laborers  into  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  made 
and  published  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  His  Majesty  in  Cabinet  Council, 
passed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1883  : 

No.  1.  From  this  date  permission  will  be  granted  to  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  port  of  Honolulu  to  land  Chinese  immigrant  laborers,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  all 
from  any  one  vessel,  that  number  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  exclusive  of  any  Chinese 
passengers  who  may  hold  passports,  as  provided  for  in  Regulation  No.  2. 

No.  2.  Passports  enabling  their  holders  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  may  be 
i^ued  from  the  Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  or  by  His  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Hong 
Kong. 

1. — To  any  Chinese  resident  in  this  Kingdom  who  may  desire  to  visit  any  foreign  country, 
and  return  therefrom. 

2. — To  the  wives  or  other  female  relatives,  and  to  the  children  of  Chinese  now  residing 
in  the  Kingdom,  or  who  may  be  about  to  emigrate  to  this  country  under  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  No.  1. 

No.  3.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be  charged  for  each  passport  issued  in  pursuance  of 
the  foregoing  regulation. 

No.  4.  All  orders  cmd  instructions  regulating  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country, 
heretofore  issued  from  this  Office,  are  hereby  cancelled. 

WALTER  M.  GIBSON, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  March  25th,  1884. 


AN   ACT   TO    REGULATE   THE    LANDING   OF  PASSENGERS    ARRIVING 

AT  THE  DIFFERENT  PORTS  IN  THIS   KINGDOM. 


Whereas,  Large  bodies  of  immigrants  are  now  passing  from  Asia  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  the  ships  conveying  them  are  liable  to  stop  at  ports  of  this  Kingdom; 
and  whereas,  further,  it  is  inexpedient  that  such  passengers  should  be  allowed  to  land  in 
considerable  numbers,  without  being  subjected  to  observation  and  inspection ;  therefore, 

Be  it  Enacted  hy  the  King  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  va  the 
Legislature  of  the  Kingdom  assembled  : 

Section  1. — That  any  ship  passing  from  China  or  any  other  Asiatic  port,  and  calling 
at  any  port  in  this  Kingdom  on  her  voyage,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  disembark  passen- 
gers at  any  port  in  this  Kingdom,  without  first  having  obtained  the  assent  in  writing  of 
the  Governor  of  the  island,  or  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  may  call. 

Section  2. — Be  it  further  enacted,  before  the  Governor  or  collector  of  the  port  as 
aforesaid  shall  grant  such  permit  to  land  any  passengers,  as  in  the  preceding  section  set 
forth,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  shall  furnish  in  duplicate  a  list  of  the  passengers 
whom  he  desires  to  land,  and  the  permission,  if  granted  by  the  Governor  or  collector  as 
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aforesaid,  shall  be  signified  by  inscribing  the  same  on  one  copy  of  the  said  list,  and 
returning  it  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3. — Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  commander  of  any  vessel,  passing  from 
China  or  any  Asiatic  port,  carrying  passengers,  as  in  the  preceding  sections  set  forth, 
shall  disembark,  or  allow  to  be  disembarked,  any  passengers  without  first  having  obtained 
the  permission  as  aforesaid,  such  commander  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for 
«ach  and  every  passenger  disembarked  or  allowed  to  disembark,  which  said  fine  shall  be 
recoverable  before  any  police  or  district  justice. 

Section  4- — This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  become  a  law  from  and  after  the  date  of 
its  approval. 

Approved  this  1st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1878. 

KALAKAUA,  R. 


APPENDIX  T. 


CANADA  CHINESE  COMMISSION,   1884. 


(Postacripty  9th  December,  1884^  see  Minutes  of  BvitUnce,  p.  71.) 

Since  answering  the  queries  of  the  Commissioners  three  cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  which  I  think  deserve  to  be  placed  before  the  Commissioners,  as  they 
contradict  my  experience  hitherto. 

In  my  former  answers,  I  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  Chinamen  as  being 
law  abiding,  and  generally  as  acquiescing  and  even  aiding  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  courts ;  and  further,  as  being  rarely  guilty  of  crimes  attended  with  violence  to  the 
person.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  modify  that  general  opinion,  which,  indeed,  was  founded  on 
my  uniform  experience  up  to  that  time. 

There  have  occurred  since  I  wrote  some  very  notable  exceptions  to  this  behavior : 

1.  At  the  recent  Victoria  assizes,  in  a  case  of  Chinese  abduction,  where  Chinamen 
witnesses  and  interpreters  were  necessary,  it  was  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presiding  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Crease),  that  these  were  being  terrorized  by  the  threats  of 
certain  Chinamen,  alleged  to  belong  to  a  secret  association.  Three  persons  alleged  to 
have  used  such  threats  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  who  took  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  charge,  (the  investigation  then  pending  being  paralyzed,  so  long  as  the 
terror  continued),  and  after  hearing  witnesses,  and  what  the  parties,  who  all  appeared  on 
the  summons,  had  to  say  in  their  excuse,  he  fined  them  $500,  $500,  and  $1,000  respect- 
ively, and  in  addition  sentenced  them  to  six  months'  imprisonment ;  treating  their  con- 
duct as  a  very  high  contempt  of  court. 

2.  Another  attempt,  or  suspected  attempt  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice  is  just  re- 
ported from  Lytton.  The  body  of  a  deceased  Chinaman  had  been  found  under  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  point  to  a  murder,  atid  two  Indians  gave  evidence  before  Uie 
coroner  which  implicated  two  Chinamen  in  the  crime.  But  at  the  assizes,  these  Indians 
refused  to  repeat  their  statements,  alleging  that  their  former  testimony  was  false,  that 
they  repented  of  it,  and  that  they  had  been  bribed  by  some  other  Chinamen  (who  ap- 
peared as  prosecutors)  to  tender  it.  This  is  not  a  clear  case  ;  though  Mr.  Justi^ 
Walkem,  (who  presided  at  the  assizes),  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  yhat  t))f 
Indians  said  before  him  was  true  in  substance. 
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It  is  only  just  to  the  alleged  suborners  to  recollect  that  the  neighborhood  of  Lytton 
as  been  the  scene  of  terrible  outrages  against  Chinamen,  in  all  of  which  the  perpetrators 
ave  escaped  scot  free.  One  case  in  particular,  which  dn  its  wholesale  unconcealed 
trocity  equalled  anything  which  I  have  read  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland,  the  alleged 
ingleaders,  though  fully  identified  by  four  of  the  surviving  victims,  were  acquitted  by 
be  jury  upon  evidence  of  an  cdibi  which  the  prosecutors  might  well  deem  perjured — so 
bat  in  the  present  case  the  Chinamen,  entirely  misapprehending  the  principles  of  our 
riminal  law,  may  have  imagined  that  subornation  of  perjury  was  a  weapon  permitted  by 
ur  courts,  and  that  to  acquit  or  condemn  we  only  required  the  production  of  sworn 
eidence,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  enquire  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

3.  There  has  been  since  the  date  of  my  answers  yet  a  third  case,  contradicting  my 
)rmer  experience.  At  the  late  assize  at  Nanaimo  last  week,  some  Chinamen  were  con- 
icted  of  robbeiy,  with  violence  dangerous  to  life,  upon  a  Chinese  woman  named  Ah 
hif. 

The  only  observation  on  the  above  cases  which  seems  at  all  material  is,  that  they  are 
U  entirely  confined  to  offences  of  Chinamen  between  and  among  themselves  :  not  in  any 
^ay  concerning  the  white  population.  They  may  perhaps  (the  first  two  at  least)  be  due 
>  the  demonstrated  impotence  of  our  criminal  law  to  protect  Chinamen  from  the  most 
Qormous  outrages,  as  well  as  from  petty  annoyances.  This  is  not  suggested  as  in  the 
iast  detracting  from  the  criminality  of  the  offences  now  noted,  but  as  possibly  diminish- 
ig  their  danger  to  society,  and  partly,  perhaps,  serving  to  account  for  the  recent  and 
idden  appearance  of  these  crimes  among  Chinamen  in  British  Columbia. 

MATT.  B.  BEGBIE, 

Chief  Justice,  British  Coltmibia, 
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INDEX. 


Accidents  : 

statistics,  28. 

Adaib,  W.  B.  : 

documentary  evidence  (answers  to  questions)  113. 

Agitation  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration;  also  *' Feeling"  and  "Treatment"  under  same 
head. 

Amebican  Trade  with  China  : 

Bee,  CJol.  F.  A. 

400,000  tons  of  American  shipping  engaged,  182. 
Anthony,  George  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  336. 

Anti-Chinese  Union,  Constitution  op  : 

King,  C.  H. 

objects  of  the  union,  233. 

persons  employing  Chinese  to  be  boycotted,  233. 
fines,  233. 

an  expelled  member  to  be  sent  to  Coventry,  233. 
only  lawful  means  to  be  used,  233. 
violence  to  be  discountenanced,  233. 
non-political,  233. 
officers,  234. 

twenty  Anti-Chinese  leagues  in  San  Francisco,  234. 
effect  of  boycotting  provision  to  induce  those  who   employed 
Chinese  to  discharge  them,  236. 

Armstrong,  Edward  J.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  322. 

Armstrong,  William  James  : 

documentary  evidence  (answers  to  questions)  116, 117. 

Arnoup,  John  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  354. 

Arrivals  and  Departures  : 

Chinese  immigrants  from  1881  to  1884, 12. 
"  **  average  annual,  35. 

from  m52  to  1878,  39. 
from  1853  to  1873,  287,  288,  289. 


Assassination 
Assimilation  : 
Assessments  : 


See  Chinese  Immigration, 
See  Chinese  Immigration. 


Badlam,  a. 

$100,000  about  the  value  of  real  estate  for  which  they  are  as- 
sessed, 231. 
great  difficulty  in  assessing  them,  231. 
pay  taxes  on  about  $500,000  worth  of  property,  about  $11,000,  232. 

Bee,  Ck)L.  F.  A. 

Chinese  unequally  taxed,  181. 

Associations,  Benefit: 

early  Califomian,  19. 

Avery,  Francis  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  334. 
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Babcock,  William  F.  : 
Badlam,  Alexander  : 
Bag-factory  : 


witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  13, 14. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  231,  232. 


See  Manufactures, 
Bainbridge,  Arnop  : 


Bassett,  James  M.  : 
Baths  : 

Beals,  Henry  C.  : 
Bee,  Colonel  F.  A.  : 

Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  221—224. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  360. 

white  ladies  and  Chinamen  attendants,  50,  62. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  306,  307. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  16—21. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  181. 


documentary,  70—82. 

ix>stscript  to  communication  (p.  71)  414, 415. 


Bennett,  Nelson: 
BiGELOw,  Henry  H.  : 
Blair,  Matthew  : 
Blake,  Maurice  C.  : 

Blakeslee,  Rev.  Samuel  V.  : 

Bloomfield,  Supt.  : 

bodwell,  e.  v. : 

Boots  and  Shoes: 

See  Manufa^cturea. 

Bradley,  John  A. : 
Brennan,  a.  B.  : 
Brier,  Rev.  William  W.  : 
Briggs,  Arthur  R.  : 
Briggs,  Rev.  Martin  C.  : 

British  Columbia: 


witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  171. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  341. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  344. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  235. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  348,  349. 
witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  47—49. 
documentary  evidence  (answers  to  questions)  115, 116. 


statement  put  in  to  Conmiissioners,  160, 161. 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  174. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  299—302. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  1—12. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  325. 


number  of  Chinese  in,  43,  52,  53. 
wealth  of  British  Columbia,  155. 
no  other  Province  has  so  many  of  the  means  within  herself  of 


becoming  a  nation,  155. 

Is  should  be  settled  with  an  intellif^ent  patriotic  people,  155. 
this  would  develop  a  true  national  spirit,  155. 


Brooks,  Benjamin  S.: 


lands  should  be  settled  with  an 
this  would  deveh 
resources  of,  160. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  182,  335. 
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.    BRooxa,  Charles  Walcott  : 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  2&-^,  338. 

Broom-making  : 

See  Manufactures, 

Brown,  Thomas  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  329. 

Bryant,  Andrew  J.: 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  211—213. 
Bryden,  John  : 

documentary  evidence  (answers  to  questions)  110—112. 

Buchanan,  William  G.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  1876)  Appendix  A.,  247. 

Bull,  W.  K.  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  61,  62. 

Cadiz,  Joseph  G.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  360. 

California  ; 

Chinese  from,  64. 

Campbell,  Alexander  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  320—322. 

Candles  : 

See  Manufactures, 

Carey,  Joseph  Westhrop  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  42—47. 

Cariboo  : 

Chinese  resisted  in,  60. 

Carpentering  and  Cabinet-making: 

See  Manufactures, 

Castle,  Frederick  L.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  334. 

Character,  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

China  and  San  Francisco  : 

trade  between  for  1881 :  816,185,165,  40. 


China 


Dameron,  J.  P. 

difficulty  of  learning  the  language,  350. 

not  more  than  300  scholars  in  China  who  learn  the  classics,  350. 

why  China  has  not  progressed,  350. 

they  will  suffer  extermination  rather  than  adopt  western  civili- 
zation, 352. 

nature  has  differentiated  them  by  color  and  odor,  352. 
George,  H. 

their  institutions  and  learning,  238. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

Chinese  at  home,  279. 

socially,  279. 

schools,  280. 

religion  and  humanity,  280. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

Chinese  civilization,  268. 

what  the  Chinese  '*  scholar*'  knows,  268. 

stagnation,  268. 

religion :  fatalism,  268. 

regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  other  nations  of  the  earth 
268.  ' 

marriage  relation,  269. 

marriages  arranged  by  relatives  of  the  parties,  269. 

miacide,  269. 
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Cniv  A.— continued. 


Gibson,  Rev.  Otis— continued, 
industrious  and  frugal,  260. 
low  standard  of  comfort,  270. 
not  clean  in  their  personal  habits,  270. 

Erogress  of  ChriRtianitv  among  the  Chinese,  270. 
umanity  in  China,  270. 

Chinese  capacity  and  brain-power,  270. 

judicial  system,  271. 

foundling  hospitals,  271. 

commercial  character,  271. 

the  Chinese  Grovemment  do  not  desire  their  people  to  emigrate, 
274. 

religion  and  morals,  275. 

their  morality  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  peasantry  of 
Europe,  275. 

no  idolatry  as  a  system,  275. 

teachings  of  Confucius,  275. 

worship  of  tablets,  275. 

believe  in  immortality  of  the  soul,  275. 

their  literature  better  than  Frencn,  275. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

no  slavery  in  China,  162. 

for  a  long  time  after  certain  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  the 
worldbalance  of  trade  against  China,  162. 

unjust  policy  towards  China,  162. 
Jackson. 

Chinese  culture,  358. 

Chinese  cleanliness  or  the  reverse,  858. 

morals  of  Chinamen,  358. 

the  compradors,  358. 

Chinese  prolific,  359. 

Chinese  in  Singapore,  359. 
King,  T.  H. 

diplomacy,  193. 

treachery,  193. 

their  Christianity,  193. 

status  of  Chinese  residents  of  Hong  Kong,  193. 

value  of  human  life  in  China,  194. 

punishments,  cruel,  194. 

gambling,  194. 

prostitution,  194. 

^*  flower-boats,"  194. 

sodomy,  189,  194. 

indifference  to  human  life,  194. 

Chinese  Imperial  authorities  cannot  protect  foreigners   in  the 
interior,  194. 

commercial  character,  19-4. 

women,  195. 

Canton  district  grows  the  banditti  and  prostitutes  for  other 
places,  195. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  197. 
Olbistbd,  W.  N. 

the  Chinese  shipped  to  Cuba  and  Peru  bought  and  sold,  332. 

mercantile  and  leading  class  emigrate  to  Pacific  coast,  332. 

security  of  relatives  in  China  for  passage  money,  332. 

the  immigration  to  Pacific  coast  could  not  be  forced,  332. 

alcoholic  drinks ;  gambling,  .^2. 

prostitution.  333. 
Sproat.  G.  M. 

uniformity  the  Chinese  ideal,  164. 

civilization  at  times  establishes  a  kind  of  serfdom  no  less  strin- 
gent than  has  existed  under  feudalism  or  militarism,  164. 

China  a  vast  reservoir  of  helotry,  164. 

circumstances  existing  for  ages  have  enabled  the  Chinaman  to 
exist  on  the  least  which  will  drive  the  muscular  machinerv, 
164. 

the  Chinese  laborers  in  China,  165. 

strange  cycle  in  Chinese  history  and  civilization,  165. 

impossible  for  such  a  people  to  become  part  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, 165. 
TOBIN,  J.  T. 

Chinese  a  despicable  race,  226. 

in  Shanghai  live  in  a  very  poor  way,  226. 
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China — continued. 


TOBIN,  J.  T,— continued, 

the  poor  people  eat  offal,  226. 

chilaren  systematically  raised  for  prostitution,  227. 

character  of  Chinamen  in  China,  227. 

crime  and  its  punishments  in  China,  227. 

habits  filthy,  W. 

houses  of  prostitution  and  opium  conducted  openly,  227. 

marriage,  227. 

cruel  punishment,  228. 

execute  substitutes,  228. 

form  of  oath,  228. 

inhumanity,  228. 

unnatural  offences,  228. 

population  of  Shanghai,  228. 

no  intermarriage,  228. 

some  class  idle  and  thieves,  228. 

Chinese  sailors,  228. 

justice  not  impartial,  229. 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco  : 

Bainbridoe,  a. 

has  seen  the  sick  lying  around  on  the  floor  in  their  hospitals,  and 
nothing  to  denote  that  there  was  any  medical  attendance,  223. 
Brown,  T. 

undesirable  to  extend  their  quarter,  329. 

value  of  real  estate  depressed,  329. 

drives  away  white  business  houses  and  families,  329. 
Ddffield,  G.  W. 

effect  on  real  estate,  219. 

as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  the  city,  but  their  alleys  are  dirty» 
220. 

Eolice  paid  by  the  Chinese.  220. 
ow  the  streets  are  kept  clean,  221. 
the  city  <San  Francisco)  does  not  provide  means  for  cleaning 
Chinatown,  221. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

extending,  205. 

injure  a  street  where  they  reside  but  pay  high  rents,  206. 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien. 

rents  paid  for  tenement  houses,  39. 
taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  39. 

landlords  of  tenement  houses  willing  to  renew  leases,  40. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

in  San  Francisco  cuts  off  from  the  business  portion  of  city  its 

handsomest  part,  200. 
relative  growth  of  Chinatown,  207. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

pay  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  in  rents,  263. 
Smith,  m.  A. 

two  kinds  of  brothels,  one  for  Chinamen,  the  other  for  whites,  214. 
size  of  rooms  :  four  by  six,  sometimes  five  by  eight,  214. 
wretched  appliances  and  attendance  in  their  hospitals,  214. 
Stout  A.  B. 

have  no  beds  in  their  hospitals,  but  lay  the  sick  on  mats  on  the 
floor  310. 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco  : 

narrative  of  visit  of  Commission  (Appendix  D)  366—370. 

Chinatown,  Portland,  Oregon  : 

narrative  of  visit  (Appendix  E)  370,  371. 

Chinatown,  Victoria,  B.  C.  : 

remarks  on  visit  (Appendix  P)  404. 


Chinese  Dialects 


King  T.  H. 

differ  almost  every  hundred  miles  apart,  190. 

written  language  the  same,  190. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

the  Fuhkien  dialect  not  understood  in  Canton,  262,  263. 
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Chinese  Immigration  : 

AGITATION: 


Adair,  W.  B. 

principally  by  worthless  white  laborers,  113. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

commenced  several  years  ago  and  all  classes  joined  in  it,  117. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

commenced  at  Confederation,  72. 
Bryden,  J. 

by  DoUtical  parties,  111. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

political,  143 
DUNSMUIR.  R.,  M.  P.  P. 

political,  130 

if  they  had  votes  aj^tation  would  cease,  131. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

how  it  arose  against  them,  125. 

movement  against  them  not  so  much  an  agitator's  as  one  of  self 
defence,  125. 
Innes.  J.  W. 

by  white  politicians  and  laborers,  101. 
Johnston,  M. 

political,  112. 
Kennedy.  J.  B. 

by  ail  classes,  105. 

unprincipled,  176. 

political,  177. 
Ladner,  T.  E. 

a  political  cry,  97. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

confined  chiefly  to  adventurers,  102. 

laborers,  who  are  the  first,  when  they  get  a  piece  of  land,  to 
employ  them,  103. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

laboring  married  men  agitate  the  question,  99. 
Metcalf,  J.,  J  UN. 

by  general  public  since  1860,  83. 
Moresby,  W. 

began  in  1864,  since  when  feeling  against  them  intensified,  109. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

chiefly  political,  149. 
Pawson,  J. 

began  in  1858, 132. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

history  and  nature  of,  95. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

conmienced  two  years  ago  chiefly  by  white  traders  and  white 
laborers,  118. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

politically  dates  from  1872,  64. 
Stephenson,  W. 

none  against  them  in  Cariboo  District,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

source  of,  93. 
Ward,  R. 

commenced  ten  years  ago  bv  politicians,  85. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

chiefly  political  and  from  laboring  class,  103. 
Young,  J. 

began  in  1865,  87. 


ASSASSINATION : 


Clarke,  A. 

rewards  offered  for,  203. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 


notices  posted  ofllering  rewards  for  killing,  205. 
not  confined  to  Chinatown,  207. 


ASSIMILATION : 


Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

they  can  never  assimilate  and  become  homogeneous,  ^49. 
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A  SSI  MI  LA  TION— continued, 
Briogs,  a.  R. 


do  not  tend  to  homogeneity,  9. 
Campbell,  A. 

the  community  would  be  better  if  the  people  were  homogeneou  , 
322. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

a  non-assimilating  race,  46. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

a  separate,  distinct,  unamalgamating   people,  only  because  of 
factitious  circumstances,  317. 

heterogeneity  useful  to  a  people,  318. 

nothing  to  prevent  Chinese  mixing,  318. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

cannot  assimilate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  nor  is  it  desirable, 
145. 
Crocker,  C. 

a  homogeneous  population  is  better  than  heterogeneous,  316. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

cannot  assimilate,  a  foreign  element,  52. 
Douglas,  C.  D. 

they  could  not  amalgamate  with  the  white  race,  338. 
Dwinelle,  J.  W. 

they  are  not  capable  of  assimilating,  355. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

the^  do  not  amalgate,  38. 

their  assimilating  more  slowly  than  other  immigrants  an  objec- 
tion, 274. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

negroes  of  California  more  assimilable  than  Chinese,  239. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

the  educated  Chinaman  adverse  to  it,  304. 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien. 

why  they  do  not  readily  assimilate  explained,  41. 
King,  C.  H. 

they  cannot  assimilate,  235. 
Lake,  D. 

cannot  properly  assimilate  and  amalgamate  with  the  whites,  346. 
Low,  F.  F. 

a  people  who  cannot  assimilate  a  disadvantage,  183. 

a  different  civilization,  185. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

cannot  directly  assimilate  with  our  people,  312. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

an  alien  element  a  disadvantage,  338. 

cannot  assimilate,  339. 
TiNDAL,  J. 

cannot  assimilate,  121. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

a  non-assimilating  race,  66. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

never  will  assimilate  with  our  ]x>pulation ;  that  has  been  decided 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  347. 
CHARACTER  : 

See  Crimey  CrimincdSy  &c. 

Adair,  W.  B. 

do  not  burden  white  charities,  113. 

with  few  exceptions,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  113. 

respect  their  engagements,  113. 
Anthony,  G.  W. 

Chinese  equal  to  Japanese  in  business  capacity,  habits,  etc.,  336. 

the  Japanese  more  progressive,  336. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

taken  into  hospitals  same  as  white  men,  116. 

lazy,  117. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites,  save  in  the  field  of  labor,  117. 

not  injurious  to  the  public  peace  or  health,  117. 
Bainbridge,  a. 

they  have  great  reverence  for  their  queues,  224. 

do  not  send  much  money  out  of  the  country,  224. 
Beals.  H.  C. 

merchants  are  gentlemanly  in  their  intercourse  with  white  people, 
307. 
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Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

do  not  drink  and  are  law-abiding,  182. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

do  not  burden  public  charity,  71. 

industrious,  thrifty,  sober  and  law-abiding,  71. 

if  they  were  drunken  they  would  not  be  in  British  Columbia,  71. 

their  ceaseless  toil  like  nothing  but  an  ant  hill,  71. 

not  turbulent,  71. 

given  to  petty  thefts,  71,  75. 

respect  tneir  engagements,  72. 

good  tenants,  TL 

not  injurious  to  public  peace  nor  public  health,  73. 

as  a  race  not  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  75. 

instance  where  a  Chinese  woman  would  seem  to  have  liked  to  be 
bought,  81. 

respect  tne  administration  of  British  law,  82. 
BiGELOW,  H.  H. 

can  count  on  them  better  than  on  whites,  341. 

effect  on  boys  and  agricultural  population  disastrous,  341. 
Blake,  M.  C. 

food  laborers  and  industrious,  235. 
ifficult  to  hunt  up  testimony,  but  they  are  easUy  convicted,  235 . 
perjury  committea  daily  by  all  classes,  236. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

they  can  do  anything  within  the  grasp  of  the  imitative  intellect^ 

349. 
they  have  made  hordes  of  Americans  abandoned  creatures,  349. 
more  licentious  than  Americans,  349. 
Bloom  FIELD,  C.  T. 

five  no  assistance  in  the  detection  of  crime,  47. 
ifficult  to  enforce  by-laws  among  them,  47. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  115. 

industrious,  sober  and  law-abiding,  115. 

keep  their  agreements,  115. 

notning  in  their  habits  injurious  to  public  peace  or  specially 
to  public  health,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

not  law-abiding,  161. 

they  drink,  but  it  does  not  affect  them  as  it  does  whites,  161. 
Brennan,  a.  B. 

Chinamen  drink,  175. 

loafers  among  them  who  live  upon  prostitutes,  175. 
Brier.  Rev.  W.  W. 

ao  not  invest  in  real  estate.  301. 

a  polite  people  and  not  easily  excited,  302. 

scarcely  ever  swear ;  drink  no  whiskey,  302. 
Briggs,  a.  R. 

a  moral  blight,  10. 

keen  iudges  of  property,  7. 

moral  effect  counterbalances  their  economic  utUity,  9. 

moral  effect  hard  to  explain.  4. 

generally  frugal,  ^^ood,  faithful  workmen,  7. 
ave  litttle  capacity  for  progress,  11. 
Briggs,  Rev.  M.  C. 

quiet,  industrious,  temperate,  and  well-behaved,  326. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

personally  clean,  31. 

merchants  honest  and  compare  favorably,  32. 

temptations  exist  among  the  lower  classes  as  among  whites,^32. 

mentallv  are  not  an  inferior  race,  32. 

inherit  largely  developed  brain  power,  33. 

centuries  of  isolation  nave  rendered  them  conservative,  33. 
Brown,  T. 

merchants  straightforward  and  very  correct,  329. 
Bryden,  J. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  110. 

industrious,  sober  and  economical,  110. 

respect  their  engagements,  110. 

law-abiding,  110. 

not  injurious  to  public  peace  or  health,  111. 
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Bull,  W.  K. 

difficulty  of  collecting  taxes  from  them,  62. 
Campbell,  A. 

the  Chinese  as  a  nation  not  equal  to  American  people,  321. 

thinks  if  they  got  a  chance  they  would  become  good  republicans,. 

averag^e  intelligence  as  high  as  that  of  other  peoples,  321. 

imitative  but  not  inventive,  321. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

difficulty  to  collect  taxes,  44. 

proprietors  of  real  estate,  44. 

troublesome  amongst  themselves,  44. 

do  not  respect  the  Sabbath  or  their  wi  ves,  45. 

resi)ect  contracts,  45. 

habits  of  cleanliness,  45. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

temperate,  and  a  most  quiet  and  docUe  people,  316. 

can  be  relied  on  in  regard  to  contracts,  317. 

in  committing  perjury  they  compare  very  well  with  the  whites,. 
ol7. 

not  large-boned  or  large  muscled  but  patient  to  toil,  317. 
COLTON,  D.  D. 

testimony  to  their  intellectual  ability,  304. 

do  not  demoralize  white  people,  305. 

ffi*8t  rate  laborers ;  no  sprees,  305. 
Cooliooe,  J.  A. 

merchants  intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly,  282.. 

persons  clean  but  habitations  nlthy,  283. 

if  those  here  (San  Francisco)  are  of  the  lowest  order,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  their  civilization,  284. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

not  law-abiding,  173. 
Corryell,  J.  R. 

untruthful ;  prefers  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  truth,  343. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

do  not  burden  charities,  140. 

industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  140. 

crimes  of  violence  and  murders  among  themselves,  140. 

their  life  made  up  of  small  economies ;  good  pay,  141. 

they  overcrowd,  143. 

vicious  habits,  but  these  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  143. 

do  not  make  good  settlers,  146. 

without  patriotism,  146. 

testimony  untrustworthy,  146 
Crocker,  C. 

reliable ;  perfectly  sober,  314. 
Crowley,  P. 

habits  and  actions  unbearable,  22. 

live  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  whites,  23. 
DameroN;  J.  P. 

low  m  morals  and  physically  contaminating,  352. 

they  are  our  antipodes,  353. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

testimony^  unreliable,  51. 

difficulty  in  detecting  crime,  51. 

government  defrauded  out  of  legacy  duty,  52. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

evade  taxes,  154. 

they  are  not  settlers,  154. 
DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

testimony  unreliable,  220. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

industrious  and  hardy.  128. 

temperate  and  peaceable,  128. 

frugal  and  saving,  except  for  gambling,  128. 

keep  engagements,  128. 
DupoNT,  Major  L.  T. 

very  methodical  and  regular  in  their  dealings  with  the  Inland.' 
Revenue,  152. 
DWINELLE,  S.  H. 

testimony  unreliable,  323. 
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DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

do  not  burden  public  charity  ;  reasons  why,  124. 

industrious,  but  will  shirk  work,  124. 

not  absolutely  temperate,  124. 

spend  but  little  money,  124. 

in  a  sense  law-abiding,  vet  will  evade  law,  124. 

respect  engagements,  \2A, 

dangerous  to  public  health,  125. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

more  perjurv  among  Chinese  than  whites,  206. 

testimony  of  better  class  of  Chinamen  reliable,  206. 
ESTEE,  M.  N. 

Chinaman  and  negro  compared,  345. 
Flewin,  J. 

filthy  in  their  habitations,  49. 

difficult  to  trace  crime  among  them,  50. 

evade  taxes,  50. 
Gallego,  R?  C. 

sinister  policy  of  the  Chinese,  854. 

their  lalK)r  not  more  reliable  than  white,  354. 
George,  H. 

incapable  of  attaining  the  civilization  of  the  Caucasian,  238. 
GiBBS,  C.  B.  S. 

business  men  honorable,  high-minded,  correct  and  truthful,  290. 

houses  clean  but  smell  of  scent,  290. 
Gibes,  F.  A. 

cleanly  in  their  persons,  219. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

constantly  commit  perjurv  in  the  courts,  266. 

willing  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  267. 

healthy  ;  not  more  filthy  than  the  same  number  of  Efiropean 
common  laborers,  267. 

few  bring  their  families,  267. 

they  help  each  other,  272. 

industrious,  if  women  and  gamblers  are  excluded,  273. 

mission  schools  full,  273. 

many  would  become  good  citizens,  274. 
Gordon,  D,  W.,  M.P. 

some  show  gratitude  but  many  rob,  134. 

compelled  as  slaves  to  be  industrious,  134. 

feed  on  wretched  food,  134. 

domestics  an  exception,  134. 

merchants  of  a  different  character,  135. 

their  docility  accounted  for,  135. 

explanation  why  contracts  are  kept,  135. 

smuggle  brandy,  135. 

habits  injurious  to  public  peace  and  public  health,  136. 

send  money  out  of  the  province,  138. 
Haight,  H.  H. 

reverence  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors,  239. 
Haney,  M. 

seek  no  white  charity,  121. 

industrious,  sober,  law-abiding,  121. 

respect  engagements,  121. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  save  in  labor  market,  121. 

nothing  in  their  habits,  any  more  than  among  other  laboring 
classes,  hostile  to  public  health  and  peace,  121. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

educated  Chinaman  a  gentleman,  but  to  Christianize  them  prepo- 
sterous, 308. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

they  remain  isolated,  55. 

imitative  faculties  very  great,  56 

overcrowding  an  evil,  58. 

workmen  reliable,  58. 

impose  no  burden  on  hospitals,  58. 

require  no  assistance,  58. 
Heynemann,  H. 

imitative  but  not  inventive,  291. 

quiet,  291. 

not  ambitious  ;  not  more  steady  than  whites,  291. 
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Heynemann,  H,— continued, 

steadiness  not  one  of  their  virtues,  291. 

a  good  many  thieves  among  them,  291. 
HOLLISTER,  W.  W . 

as  to  cleanliness  they  are  better  than  whites,  326. 

never  met  a  Chinaman  who  desired  to  stay,  326. 

they  don't  care  about  the  franchise,  326. 

he  takes  no  money  away,  327. 

he  lives  just  as  well  as  witness.  328. 

in  two  years  no  Chinamen  received  public  alms,  328. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

toil  with  steadiness  and  perseverance,  163. 

resourcefulness  of  their  cnaracter,  163. 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien. 

slow  to  change  their  habits,  40. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

do  not  burden  public  charity,  100. 

industrious,  sooer  and  respect  their  engagements,  100. 
Jessup,  W.  H. 

moral  character  good ;  steady  and  clean,  332. 

most  industrious  people,  332. 
Johnston,  W. 

sober  and  industrious,  112. 

do  not  burden  charities,  112. 

respect  their  engagements,  112, 
Jones,  C.  T. 

they  disregard  the  law,  355. 

have  no  regard  for  an  oath,  356. 
Jones,  R. 

difficult  to  collect  taxes,  68. 

lend  their  receipts  to  each  other,  68. 
Jones,  S.  L. 

honest  in  their  dealings,  331. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

sober  and  industrious  but  working  by  the  day  require  more 
watching  than  whites,  105. 

will  not  respect  contracts,  if  likely  to  lose  anything  by  it,  105. 

no  public  spirit,  106. 

good  tenants,  176. 

habits  better  than  those  of  Americans,  176. 

not  so  quarrelsome  as  Americans,  176. 
King,  T.  H. 

dirty,  lousy  and  have  the  itch,  189. 

without  task  are  slow  and  indolent,  191. 

imitative ;  will  evade  or  slight  work,  191. 

filthy  and  diseased,  191. 

they  know  nothing  of  our  institutions,  except  prisons,  193. 

have  evaded,  whenever  possible,  all  treaty  obligations,  193. 

treacherous,  193. 

ignorant,  slavish,  submissive,  brutish,  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  profane, 
immoral,  19!^. 

indifferent  to  human  life,  194. 

in  China,  cruel,  selfish  and  ungrateful ;  liars  and  dishonest,  194. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  197. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

not  only  undesirable  but  dangerous,  155. 

no  conception  of  constitutional  government,  155. 

evade  taxes,  156. 

parasites  preying  upon  our  resources,  156. 

overcrowd  and  are  nlthy,  156. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  156. 
Ladner.  T.  E. 

industrious  and  sober,  97. 

not  a  burden  on  charity,  97. 

keepcon  tracts  and  do  not  interfere  with  whites,  97. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

do  not  burden  charities,  102. 

industrious,  sober,  respect  engagements,  102. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

lazy  and  turbulent,  98. 

do  not  respect  engagements,  99. 

thievish  and  filthy,  99. 


& 
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Lake,  D. 

an  inferior  race,  346. 

not  truthful,  346. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

quarter  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  36. 

as  witnesses  are  shrewder  than  any  other  nationality,  37. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

in  the  main  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  docile  people,  278. 

savings,  280. 

intellectual  capacity  of  a  high  order,  280. 

do  not  beg,  282. 

would  not  give  them  the  ballot,  280. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

industrious  and  sober  and  keep  contracts,  114. 

nothing  in  their  manner  of  uving  injurious  to  public  peace  or 
he^th,  114. 
Louderback,  D. 

no  disposition  to  become  citizens ;  not  desirable,  213. 
Low,  F.  F. 

at  home  an  industrious  people,  184. 
McLennan,  D. 

as  laborers  very  intelligent,  sober  and  industrious,  306. 
Macondray,  F.  W. 

merchants  are  honest,  upright  and  have  a  g^ood  reputation  for 
integrity,  334. 

sober  and  industrious,  334. 
Mellon,  J. 

dishonest,  240. 

when  he  has  you  in  a  comer  he  will  squeeze  you,  240. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

not  burdens  on  charity.  82. 

industrious  and  sober,  out  stupjefy  themselves  with  opium,  82. 

break  the  law  and  will  not  testify  against  a  Chinaman,  83. 

keep  contracts  when  it  is  their  interest,  83 

how  the  public  is  injured,  83. 
Moresby,  W. 

had  seen  them  be^^ng,  108. 

some  steal  to  get  into  gaol,  108. 

industrious  and  sober,  out  some  go  on  week-long  debauches,  106, 

not  law-abiding,  108. 

do  not  always  respect  their  engagements,  108. 

obstruct  the  law,  109. 
0*Donnell,  C.  C. 

habits,  inmioral,  low,  degrading  and  filthy,  356. 
Onderdonk.  a. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  148. 

industrious,  sooer  and  law  abiding,  148. 

true  to  their  contracts,  148. 

not  injurious  to  public  health  or  peace,  149. 
Pawson,  J. 

sometimes  steal,  131. 

sober  as  regards  whiskey,  but  smoke  opium,  131. 

do  not  consider  contracts,  132. 

huddle  together,  132. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

industrious,  sober,  economical,  and  as  law  abiding  as  the  same 
class  among  the  whites,  94. 
Peckham,  R  F. 

they  are  a  little  crotchety  ;  can  combine,  296. 

powerful  imitators,  297. 

sober  and  honest,  297. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

testimony  worthless,  180. 

all  intend  to  ^o  back  to  China,  180. 

capable  of  livmg  in  an  overcrowded  state,  180. 

patient,  industrious,  hard-working  slaves,  socially,  255. 

socially  inferior  to  any  race  on  earth,  255. 

does  not  *' discriminate*'  between  classes  of  Chinamen,  256. 

in  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  us,  257. 

Chinese  intellect  limited,  25/. 
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Robins,  S.  M. 

rarely  burden  public  charities,  118. 

industrious,  sober,  law-abidinK  118. 
respect  their  engagements,  118. 

notning  in  habits  and  mode  of  living  injurious  to  public  peace  or 
healthy  118. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

destitute  supported  by  their  friends,  65. 

habits  and  morals  filthy,  65. 
Rogers,  J. 

is  clever  and  does  not  get  drunk,  348. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

do  not  obey  municipal  law,  225. 

evidence  untrustworthy,  1^. 
Scott,  R. 

do  not  burden  white  charities,  107. 

industrious  and  sober,  107. 

keep  their  contracts,  107. 
Seaman,  V. 

qui^t,  industrious  people  in  China ;  in  some  instances  cheats,  285. 

not  dissipated,  285. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

compared,  their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  better  than  some 
and  worse  than  some,  9i09. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

like  the  old-time  down-south  negroes,  175. 

unscrupulous  in  their  revenge,  176. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

found  Chinese  employ^  honest,  truthful,  etc.,  335. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

business  men  truthful,  honorable,  and  perfectly  reliable,  283. 

industrious  and  reliable  laborers,  283. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

abject  slaves  of  custom  they  despise  western  civilization,  166. 

ignorant  and  debased  aliens  166. 
Stephenson.  W. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  122. 

industrious,  sooer,  not  open  violators  of  the  law  but  will  evade 
it,  122. 

do  not  carry  out  their  engagements,  122. 

ninety-five  per  cent,  liars  and  thieves,  123. 

in  Cariboo  mterferes  with  the  business  of  white  traders,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

sober  and  industrious,  82. 

indomitable  virtue,  82. 
^tout  a  B. 

men  of  small  stature,  not  muscular,  but  the  muscle  they  have 
is  very  vigorous,  310. 

light-weight  men  capable  of  great  industry,  310. 

health  better  than  that  of  like  classes  of  whites  because  of  the 
frugality  of  their  lives,  310. 

they  eat  to  five  and  are  clean  and  use  much  water,  310. 

tenderness  to  sick  by  friends,  311. 

heard  of  sick  put  out  on  the  street  to  die  but  never  saw  it,  311. 

good  tenants,  311. 
o  not  get  drunk,  312. 
bad  and  good  specimens  of  Chinamen,  313. 
whites  could  not  live  as  Chinese  tenants  do,  313. 

^TTTART    tJ 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  integritj  and  honesty,  325. 

clean,  and  very  little  disease,  32o. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

inhabitants  of  Asiatic  countries  understand  no  government  but 
despotism,  339. 

inferior  in  honesty  and  integrity,  340. 

no  idea  of  citizenship,  340. 
TiNDAL,  J. 

masters  of  dissimulation,  120. 

filthy  in  their  habits,  120. 

expert  thieves,  121. 

do  not  come  to  stay,  121. 
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TUCKFIELD,  Mb. 

appear  clean  in  their  persons,  67. 
Tucker,  G.  W. 

merchants  in  China  stand  high,  338. 
Vinton,  W. 

they  live  by  tradingt  stealing  and  gambling,  241. 

words  fail  to  describe  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  241. 
Ward,  R. 

do  not  burden  charities,  85. 

industrious,  sober  and  frugal,  85. 

never  heard  of  any  violations  of  contracts,  85. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

do  not  burden  white  charities.  103. 

industrious  and  law  abiding,  103. 

sometimes  become  spoiled  by  prosperity,  103. 

often  pilferers,  103. 

never  hesitate  to  lie  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  103. 

keep   their   engagements,   but   leave   their   employment   at    & 
moment's  notice,  103. 
Wheeler,  A. 

general  and  moral  character  good,  288. 
right  workmen ;  trustworthy  traders,  288, 
Wilson,  C. 

have  their  own  arrangements  in  regard  to  sick  and  poor,  59. 

sober  and  industrious,  59. 

those  coming  to  British  Columbia,  of  a  low  type,  59. 

evade  taxation,  60. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  245. 
Woods,  D.  C. 

morally  and  physically  a  curse,  354. 

YOUNO,  J. 

do  not  burden  charities,  87. 

work  steady  when  well  supervised,  87. 

sober,  not  law-breakers,  87. 

under  the  control  of  some  secret  power.  87. 

not  safe  to  run  counter  to  them  when  tney  are  strong,  87. 

respect  their  engagements,  87. 


CHRISTIANITY : 


Blakeslee,  RE^^  S.  V. 

out  of  239,000  Chinese,  500  have  been  converted  to  American  civil- 
ization, 3^. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

makes  no  progress  among  them,  15. 
Ellis,  H.  H, 

no  faith  in  their  conversion,  205. 
Haight,  H.  H. 

some  Christians  among  them,  239. 
King,  T.  H. 

not  one  in  a  thousand  sincere,  193. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

the  mission  has  about  100  pupils  and  six  teachers,  283. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

easier  to  convert  them  in  China  or  in  any  other  heathen  land 
than  in  America,  94. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

difficulty  of  Christianizing  Chinese,  339. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

the  church  in  trying  to  save  the  Chinaman's  soul  injured  the 
whites,  230. 

the  higher  classes  have  encouraged  them,  230. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

Chinese  in  California  not  Christianized,  245. 


CIVILIZATION: 


Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

an  Americanized  Chinaman,  317. 
application  for  citizenship,  317. 
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Ck)OLID0E,  J.  A. 

a  debatable  question  whether  the  Chinese  civilization  is  not  as 
good  as  ours,  284. 

DWINELLE,  J.  W. 

they  think  American  institutions  inferior  to  their  own,  355. 
Gibson,  Kev.  Otis. 

instance  in  which  a  young  Chinamen  cut  off  his  queue  and 
adopted  American  dress,  264. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

threatened  with  such  a  barbaric  scourge  as  once  visited  Europe, 
256. 

the  criminal  perfection  of  4,000  years,  256. 

the  civilization  of  a  redundant  population,  256. 

American  civilization  incapable  of  convincing  China,  256. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

white  civilization  superior  to  Chinese,  293. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES : 
See  Leprosy  and  Small  Pox. 

Meares,  J.  L. 

why  they  are  exempt  from  scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  measles,, 
etc.,  199. 

many  die  of  lung  disease,  199. 

in  San  Francisco  they  mostly  die  of  consumption,  200. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

has  known  of  none  originating  or  spreading  among  them,  310. 

small-pox  not  even  half  due  to  China  or  Cliinamen,  310. 

the  cry  about  leprosy  a  farce,  310. 

death-rate  less  among  them  than  whites,  310. 

CONTRACTS: 

See  Immigranta. 

King,  T.  H. 

relatives  and  friends  pledged  for  their  security,  188. 

manner  in  which  they  are  made  and  carried  out,  193. 

half  who  come  are  under  contract  to  coolies  who  have  returned 
with  a  little  money,  196. 

experiment  tried  in  the  southern  states,  196. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

simply  to  refund  the  money  advanced,  209. 

COOLIES : 

See  Itmnigranta. 

Hyatt,  T.  H. 

those  going  to  Peru  went  for  $5  a  month  under  contract  for  ten 

years,  324. 
the  contractor  in  China  has  a  powerful  hold  over  the  coolie 
because  in  that  country  the  next  of  kin  can  be  imprisoned 
fordebt,  324,  325. 
King,  T.  H. 

coolie  trade  with  Cuba  and  Peru,  195. 
CRIME  : 

See  Character, 

Clarke,  A. 

hard  to  detect  crime,  201. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

in  petty  offences  not  worse  than  others,  174. 

thev  will  all  steal,  174. 
Davie,  IIon.  A.  E.  B. 

more  expensive  than  white,  54. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

hard  to  obtain  convictions  where  Chinese  are  the  criminals,  153. 

evidence  untrustworthy,  154. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

extent  and  percentage,  204,  205. 

percentage   of  arrests,  as  compared   with    the   whites,    about 
equal,  206. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

average  of  crime  and  comparison  with  the  Irish,  265. 
Hickey,  W. 

convicted  less  criminals  to  the  hundred  than  among  any  other 
class ;  but  there  is  much  crime  only  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
convictions  home,  174. 
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LOUDERBACK,  D. 

will  not  cooperate  with  the  criminal  law,  213. 

evidence  unreliable,  213.  ' 

convicted  for  drunkenness,  213. 
Pawson,  J. 

responsible  for  much  of  it,  132. 
Vinton,  W. 

percentage  of  crime  in  San  Jos^,  241. 
Young,  J. 

difficulty  in  punishing  crime  among  them,  87. 

CRIMES,  UNNATURAL: 

Cox,  C.  C. 

a  man*s  penis  cut  off,  14. 
King,  T.  H. 

Sractice  on  board  ship  of  sodomy  and  pollution  common,  189. 
lirty  or  forty  boys  leaving  Hong  Kong  in  sood  health,  on  arrival 
would  be  found  afflicted  with  venereal  disease  around  the 
anxiSj  194. 
Mahony,  C.  A. 

in  Peru  sodomites  of  the  worse  kind,  294. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

not  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  93. 
TOBIN,  J.  T. 

has  seen  sodomy  committed  with  beasts  —  with  hogs,  dogs  and 
ducks,  228. 

CRIMINALITY: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

not  as  large  as  among  other  people,  17. 

statistics  of  San  Francisco,  18. 
Caret,  J.  W. 

more    arrests    than    convictions    on  account   of    difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  45. 
Crowley,  P. 

above  that  of  any  other  nationality,  23. 

not  a  law-abiding  citizen,  23. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

furnish  nearly  half  the  criminal  business  of  the  court,  174. 

number  in  the  penitentiary,  twelve,  174. 
Clarke,  A. 

ten  per  cent,  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  202. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

highbinders,  37,  38. 

robbery,  assaults  with  deadlv  weapons,  etc.,  37. 

testimony  should  be  received  with  caution,  37. 

vicious   element   more   difficult  to  control  than  among  other 
peoples,  37. 

difficult  to  capture  offenders,  37. 
Swan,  Dr.  B.  R. 

testimony  unreliable,  27. 

man  convicted  and  hanged  on  the  testimony  of  a  little  girl,  27. 

danger  in  giving  testimony,  27. 

assassination,  zi» 

violent  deaths,  27. 

statistics  of  murders,  sudden  deaths  and  accidents,  28. 

CRIMINALS : 
See  Character, 

Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

equal  to  the  worst  classes  in  London  and  other  great  cities,  4& 
Cox,  C.  C. 

expert  as  thieves,  shop-lifters  and  burglars,  14. 

more  criminal  than  wnite  people,  14. 

notorious  perjurers,  14. 

trump  up  charges  against  each  other,  15. 

murderous  weapons,  15. 

passing  counterfeit  coin,  15. 
Crowley,  P. 

a  nation  of  thieves,  23. 

larger  number  among  them,  2B. 
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Crowley  P.— continued. 

they  all  steal,  23. 

photographs  of  criminals,  24. 

recordof  San  Francisco,  24. 

their  ingenuity  defeats  the  laws,  24. 

will  not  testify  where  Chinamen  are  concerned,  24. 

murderous  weapons,  25. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

more  difficult  to  arrest  Chinese  than  whites,  205. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

percentage  of  criminals  larger  than  any  other  class,  238. 

vicious  element  imported,  239. 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

large  proportion  in  San  Francisco,  179. 
Moresby,  W. 

thirty-one  Chinese  in  penitentiary  and  twenty-nine  whites ;  in 
gaol,  twenty-one  Chinese  and  five  whites,  108. 

large  percentage  escape  justice,  108. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTRY : 

See  Immigration. 

Adair,  W.  B. 

have  developed  country,  113. 

withdrawal  would  be  injurious  to  industries  and  to  the  pros- 
pects of  capital  coming  in,  113. 
Armstrong.  W.  J. 

a  comoined  effort  would  bring  in  white  immigration  and  thus 

develop  the  country,  117. 
had  pushed  forward  the  flsh-curing  business,  117. 
no  longer  necessary,  117. 
Badlam,  a. 

their  presence  blights  the  value  of  real  estate,  232. 
Bee,  Col.  ¥.  A. 

up  to  1866,  $40,000,000  a  year  sent  East  to  buy  goods,  182. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

interfere  liitle  with  the  prospects  of  the  white  population  in 

trade,  72. 
supplied  a  want,  but  were  never  welcomed,  72. 
part  played  by  them  in  development,  75. 
people  could  not  get  on  without  them,  75. 
many  would  have  to  leave  if  Chinamen  went,  76. 
some  necessary  to  British  Columbia,  76. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

Chinese  absent,  monster  farms  would  give  way  to  small  farms, 
349. 
Bod  WELL,  E.  V. 

have  contributed  to  development  of  province,  115. 
their  presence  still  necessary,  115. 
Briggs,  a.  K. 

an  important  factor,  2,  7. 

industries  developing  faster  than  population  increasing,  8. 
total  exclusion  would  be  a  serious  matter,  6. 
Brooks,  B.  S. 

their  labor  had  added  $289,700,000  to  the  wealth  of  California,  182. 
Bryden,  J. 

had  developed  province.  111. 
still  necessary.  111. 

effect  of  withdrawal  would  be  serious.  111. 

doubts  if  a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  white  labor  would  develop 
province  as  speedily  as  it  was  being  developed.  111. 
Campbell,  A. 

the  building  of  roads  has  thrown  open  large  portions  of  country 

for  settlement,  321. 
their  labor  has  performed  a  very  large  part,  321. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  justice.   _^^"'; 

the  province  self-supporting  from  the  first,  141. 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country  nor  can  they  be  dis- 
pensed with  now,  144. 
if  they  were  withdrawn  railway  work  would  stop  as  would  the 
canneries,  shoe-factories  ;  farmers  would  be  non-plussed  and 
mines  would  be  abandoned,  144. 

28 
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Dameron,  J.  P. 

confined  to  the  reclamation  of  tule-lands  and  the  like,  an  advan- 
tage; 352. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

rapid  proKress  of  railway  due  to  their  labor,  52. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

had  contributed  to  develoi)ing  the  country,  129. 

their  presence  stimulated  innow  of  capitiJ.  129. 

but  for  them  coal-mining  would  be  seriously  retarded,  129. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M.  f 

it  has  and  it  has  not  developed  country,  125. 

not  necessary  once  C.  P.  R.  shall  have  been  completed,  126. 
Evans,  W. 

Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  state,  319. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

have  not  developed  the  province  to  the  extent  white  men  would 
have  done,  137. 

no  longer  necessary,  137. 

their  entire  withdrawal  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  pro- 
vince, 137. 

capitalists  would  come  more  readily  if  they  were  away,  137. 
Haight,  H.  H. 

have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  239. 
Haney,  M. 

have  developed  country,  121. 

necessary  wnile  railways  are  being  built,  121. 

7,000  Chinese  required  for  railway  purposes  alone,  122. 
Hastings,  S. 

beneficial,  but  subsequently  detrimental,  303. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

country  benefited  by  their  presence,  56. 

hard  to  say  whether  they  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future,  56. 

would  benefit  themselves  if  no  more  should  come,  57. 

question,  national  and  political,  57. 

question  as  it  bears  on  trade  with  China,  57. 

have  supplied  a  want,  57. 

need  for  their  services  may  cease,  57. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

had  helped  to  develop  the  province,  162. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

had  supplied  and  still  supply  a  want,  100. 

developed  province,  101. 

presence  desirable,  101. 
Jessup,  W.  H. 

certain  manufactures  would  never  have  succeeded  without  them, 
332. 
Johnston,  M. 

have  developed  country,  112. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

mines  and  fisheries  developed,  105. 

no  longer  desirable,  105. 

when  the  demand  for  British  Columbia  staples  is  sufficient, 
capital  will  come  whether  domestics  here  or  not.  105, 
Ladner,  T.  E. 

supplied  a  want  and  welcomed,  and  wanted  still,  97. 

had  developed  province,  97. 

necessary  to  a  number  of  industries,  97. 

exclude  them  and  you  keep  capital  from  the  country,  98. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

were  welcomed,  and  the  welcome  continued  until  recently,  102, 
developed  province,  102. 

without  them  canning  and  other  interests  would  suffer,  102. 
Laity,  S.,  and  Trembath,  JT 

in  the  past  they  have  contributed  to  development,  99. 
necessary  until  the  railway  is  completed,  99. 
country  will  advance  better  without  them,  99. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

great  inconvenience  if  they  were  removed,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

the  state  (California)  would  not  suffer  in  its  material  interest  if 
Chinese  immigration  ceased,  185. 
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DEVELOPMENT— continued. 


Low,  F.  F. — continxced, 

those  at  present  (1876)  in  California  necessary,  185. 

very  little  manufactures  but  for  the  Chinese,  187. 
McLennan.  D. 

large  landed  estates  a  greater  evil  than  the  Chinese,  305. 

they  have  added  largely  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  coast, 
306. 
Metcalf,  J.,  J  UN. 

had  not  contributed  to  development,  83. 

no  longer  desirable,  83. 

no  Chinese  wanted,  83. 

capital  would  come  in  just  the  same,  whether  Chinese  here  or 
noL  83. 
Moresby,  W. 

at  first  supplied  a  want,  but  now  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
109. 

retarded  development  of  province,  109. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

have  contributed  to  development  of  province,  149 

still  necessary  and  for  C.  r.  R.  2,000  more  will  be  required  in  the 
spring,  1^. 

white  men  cannot  make  the  gravel  mines  pay,  149. 

the  province  (B.  C.)  would  support  more  Chinese  than  whites,  149. 

but  for  Chinese,  capitalists  would  not  bring  in  their  families,  149. 
Pawson,  J. 

reasons  for  believing  they  have  not  developed  country,  132. 

no  longer  necessary,  132. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

have  contributed  to  development,  95. 

their  withdrawal  would  paralyze  industries  and  would  be  des- 
tructive to  domestic  comfort,  95. 
Peck,  C.  S. 

general  opinion  that  the  Chinese  have  been  beneficial ;  that  what 
is  here  is  well  enough,  320. 

beneficial  to  have  the  Chinese  population  increase  in  a  certain 
ratio  with  the  white,  320. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

industries  developed  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  Chi- 
nese, 297. 

industries  of  California  in  their  infancy,  298. 

employment  of  Chinese  an  advantage  to  the  state,  298. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

their  labor  had  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  development  of 
the  stAte,  181. 

if  Chinese  had  not  come  to  California,  trades  and  manufactures- 
would  have  grown  slower,  but  would  have  grown,  255. 

money  would  have  been  more  distributed,  255. 
RoBsoN,  Hon.  J. 

sending  money  out  of  the  country  impoverishes  it,  65. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

had  contributed  to  the  development  of  country,  119. 

no  longer  so  necessary  as  formerly,  119. 

no  inconvenience  would  be  experienced  if  they  were  to  leave 

fadually,  119. 


without  Chinese  the  state  (California)  would  have  grown  fast 

with  whit«  labor,  348. 
Chinese  labor  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  state,  348. 
Scott,  J.  M. 

how  the  industries  of  the  state  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out Chinese,  346. 
Scott,  R. 

had  supplied  a  want  and  were  welcomed,  107. 
had  contributed  to  development  of  country,  107. 
presence  still  desirable,  107. 
necessary  to  coal  industry,  IQfl, 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

useful  in  opening  up  the  country,  175. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  many  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  state,  293. 
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DEVELOPMENT— continued, 

Sproat,  G.  M. 

have  produced  wealth;  but  how?  168. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

but  for  Chinamen  should  have  doubled  population  in  five  years, 
340, 
Stephenson,  W. 

have  not  contributed  to  development  of  province,  123. 
Ward,  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  white  population,  85. 

developed  country  to  a  certain  extent,  85. 

developed  industries,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

welcomed  till  within  four  years,  103. 

have  developed  the  country,  104. 

until  a  sufficient  number  of  whites  arrive  their  presence  is  neces- 
sary, 104. 
Wheeler,  A. 

looking  at  the  question  in  a  purely  material  aspect,  they  have 
been  an  advantage,  288. 
Young,  J. 

had  contributed  towards  development,  87. 

never  necessary,  88. 

capital  would  not  cease  to  come  if  they  were  expelled,  88. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS: 
See  White  Immigration. 

Beals,  H.  C. 

a  good  Chinese  servantfwillj  do  twice  the  work  of  any  white 
servant- woman,  307. 

wages,  307. 
Bee,  Col.,  F.  A. 

the  Chinaman  held  the  balance  of  power  against  Bridget  and 
the  trades  unions,  182. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

no  others  but  Chinese,  115. 

capital  would  be  deterred  if  capitalists  were  not  sure  of  having 
domestic  servants,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

failures  as  cooks,  160. 
Briogs,  a.  R. 

clean  and  reliable,  9. 

male  servants  debauch  children,  9. 
Brooks,  B.  S. 

an  Irish-Catholic  servant  girl  would  not  go  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  183. 
Brown,  T. 

alwavs  found  them  very  honest,  329. 
Bryden,  J. 

capitalists  would  not  come  if  Chinese  were  not  here  as  domes- 
ties,  111. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

they  do  not  scrub  white  ladies  in  their  baths,  62. 
Campbell,  A. 

are  more  quiet  and  more  systematic,  321. 
Carey.  J.  W. 

reasons  why  it  is  objectionable  to  have  them,  45. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

family  life  but  for  the  Chinese  would  have  been  intolerable,  142. 

high  wages  paid  them  prove  how  necessary  they  are,  142. 

their  usefulness  created  a  good  feeling  towards  them,  142, 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

there    may    be    some   instances    where    they   are   employed  as 
nurses,  273. 
Haney,  M. 

without  them  no  domestic  servants,  121. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

undeniably  useful  as  domestic  servants,  56. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

good  ;  heard  nothing  to  their  disadvantage,  285 
HOLLISTKR,  W.  W. 

no  other  class  to  employ  except  Chinese,  327. 
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Innes,  J.  W. 

without  them  not  sufficient,  101. 

without  them  total  absence  of  comfort,  101. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

after  their  departure  white  domestics  would  take  their  place,105. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

they  plod  along  in  drudgery  ;  not  so  valuable  as  formerly,  190. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

no  others  to  be  had,  102. 

MOROENTHAU,  M. 

women  could  not  do  without  them,  331. 

does  not  care  to  have  Chinamen  in  his  house,  331. 
Olmsted.  W.  N. 

he  found  them  all  that  could  be  desired,  333. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

apt  to  leave  their  places  without  giving  the  customary  notice,  95. 
Scott,  R. 

their  absence  as  such  would  repel  capital,  107. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

involuntary  testimony,  92. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

as  servants  as  much  trusted  as  others,  312. 
TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

children  should  be  attended  by  their  mothers  or  female  white 
servants,  67. 
Ward,  R. 

useful,  85. 

until  a  supply  of  white  domestics  come,  Chinese  must  be  relied 
on,  85. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  women  would  be  preferable,  60. 

EDUCATION : 

See  Character, 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

bright,  clever  and  intelligent  people,  14. 
Brigos,  a.  R. 

not  a  reading  people^  11. 

of  low  order  of  intelligence,  11. 

read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  11. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

a  large  number  learn  the  English  language,  56. 

many  read  and  write,  56. 

EMPLOYMENTS : 
See  Manufacturers, 

Badlam,  a. 

number  engaged,  231. 
Beobie,  Sir  Mathew.  B. 

washermen,  71. 

not  many  mechanics,  71. 

as  hop-pickers,  76. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

as  cooks,  domestics,  in  manufactories,  on  railroads,  in  dyking, 
and  in  fruit-  raising,  316. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

chiefly  gardening,  canneries,  railway  construction,  53. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

very  successful  as  gardeners,  129. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

market  gardens  and  laundries,  56. 

boots  and  shoes,  tanneries,  canneries,  coal  and  gold  mining,  56, 
King.  T.  H. 

various,  190. 

pay,  191. 
RoBsoN,  Hon.  J. 

on  railway  works  about  6,000,  64. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

as  miners  they  take  no  risks,  but  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
whit«  miner,  120. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

do  the  washing  of  nearly  the  whole  population,  67. 
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Young,  J. 

boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  and  market  gardening  in  their  hands.  9U 

EXCLUSION: 

See  Restriction. 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

an  unreality  about  the  cry,  145. 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  would  be  shut  up,  145. 
Pixley,  F.  M. 

not  desired  to  exclude  them  from  the  rights  they  had  under  the 
treaty,  183. 
FEELING : 

See  Agitation. 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

feeling  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  182. 

sentiment  of  the  Irish  against  them,  183. 
Begbie,  Sir  Mathew  B. 

race  dislike  which  is  reciprocal,  72. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

in  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  found  the  same  dislike  oi 
Chinese,  160. 

same  in  the  Pacific  States  of  the  United  States,  160. 
Campbell,  A. 

opposition  has  arisen  out  of  an  unfounded  jealousy,  321. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

opposition  to  them  the  child  of  ignorance,  318. 

used  b]r  politicians,  318 

join  agitation  merely  for  political  purposes,  318. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

their  usefulness  created  a  good  feeling  towards  them,  142. 

this  continued  imtil  the  C.  P.  R.  works  were  begun,  143. 
Crocker,  C. 

class-preiudice,  316. 
Davie.  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

people  of  British  Columbia  want  no  more  to  come,  54. 

universally  against  them,  52. 
DWINELLE,  S.   H. 

class-prejudice,  323. 
Evans,  W. 

has  had  no  trouble  between  whites  and  Chinese  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  319. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

the  feeling  against  them  continues,  136. 
Haight,  H.  H. 

strong  feeling  against  giving  them  the  franchise,  239. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

strong  prejudice  of  the  pK>orer  classes,  303. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

few  desire  to  send  those  in  the  country  away,  57. 
Heynemann,  H. 

strangeness  of  manners  and  customs  the  cause  of   prejudice 
against  them,  292. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

prejudice  against  them  confined  to  foreign-bom  citizens,  285. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

no  such  movement  against  Chinese  in  Portland  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 173. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

favorable  to  them  up  to  two  years  ago,  114. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

ninety-eight   per   cent,    of    the   people    of    British    Columbia 
against  their  coming,  83. 
Pawson,  J. 

against  them  always  strong  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  132. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

growing  stronger  against  them  every  year,  118. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

public  opinion  in  Portland  divided,  176. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

opposition  arises  from  jealousy  and  ignorance  combined,  312. 

WlI^ON,  C. 

against  Chinese  inmiigration,  61. 
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FRANCHISE: 

See  Character,  &c. 
BA88ETT,  J.  M. 

undesirable  to  give  them  the  franchise,  360. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W. 

would  not  allow  them  to  vote,  302. 
Campbell,  A. 

would  not  give  them  the  franchise  but  would  give  them  schools, 
321. 
Crocker,  C. 

should  not  vote,  315. 

presence  of  a  large  non-voting  male  class  undesirable,  315. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

if  the  dominant  power  found  it  necessary  to  give  Chinese  vot^s 
it  would  be  done,  353. 

will  have  to  be  given  the  ballot  to  protect  their  rights,  353. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

if  the  better  class  got  votes  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  286^ 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

should  not  become  voters,  208. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

not  desirable  to  give  them  the  franchise,  293. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

if  they  were  naturalized  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  339, 

enfranchise  39,000  and  you  put  30,000  votes  in  the  market,  3^. 

the  presence  of  Chinese  would  ultimately  change  American 
institutions,  339. 

no  idea  of  citizenship,  340. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

to  enfranchise  Chinese  the  worst  of  evils,  347. 

GAMBLING  : 

See  Crime,  Crhninals,  d:c, 

Bainbridge,  a. 

the  game  of  '*  tan  "^  explained,  222. 

as  many  as  sixty  can  sit  round  a  table,  222. 
Bainbridge,  A. 

betting  from  10  cents  to  $1 ;  sometimes  95  and  $10,  223. 

the  greatest  gamblers  in  the  world,  223. 

does  not  think  it  can  be  stopped,  223. 

prevents  them  from  accumulating  money,  223. 

ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  lost  goes  to  the  bank,  224. 
King,  T.  H. 

carried  on  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  much  the  same  as  in. 
China,  194. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

lottery  and  tan,  36. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

they  have  a  great  many  gambling  houses,  214. 

lottery  and  tan,  215. 
Vinton,  W. 

lotteries  forbidden  by  law,  241. 

impossible  to  suppress  gambling,  242. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

inveterate  gamblers  amongst  themselves,  103. 

IMMIGRA  TION : 
See  Restriction, 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

good  policy  to  restrict  their  numbers,  13. 

not  a  oar  to  white  immigration,  13. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

encouraged  at  the  early  settlement  of  California,  16. 
Blair,  M. 

kept  out  the  whites,  Ii44. 

degrading  to  labor,  344. 
Blake,  M.  C. 

ought  to  be  discouraged,  but  not  stopped,  235. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

moral  and  religious  effect  destructive  and  deirradinK  348 
degrades  labor,  348.  °  **       * 

influx  of  Chinese  affects  laborers  adverselv  348 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W.  "''       ' 

regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  301. 
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Briggs,  a.  R. 

a  bar  to  white,  1.  ' 

has  stimulated  trade  with  Asia,  10. 

large  influx  would  have  been  a  bar  to  white,  6. 

never  recedes ;  when  they  obtain  a  foothold  they  remain,  3. 

evidence  of  increase,  12. 

large  numbers  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect,  4. 

if  influx  had  continued  white  immigration  would  have  ceased,  l- 

if  Restriction  Act  had  been  modified,  limiting  a  few  to  come> 
they  might  have  been  utilized,  8. 

prejudice  against  them  might  be  removed  if  they  came  with  their 
families,  3. 

introduction  disappointed  early  expectations,  6. 

policy  to  restrict,  10. 

would  not  welcome,  3. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

natural  immigration  and  coolie  trade,  29. 

no  nation  desires  immigration  that  tends  to  lower  the  standard 
of  its  own  laboring  classes,  30. 

supplemented  rather  than  supplanted  our  laborers,  30. 

moderate  immigration  of  good  men,  under  certain  conditions, 
desirable,  but  excessive  immigration  of  an  inferior  class  a  de- 
cided curse,  31.  ^  ^^^  t 

forming  a  nucleus  of  a  young  and  progressive  party  in  China,  33. 

before  allowing  large  influx  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  be  considered* 
33. 
Brown,  T. 

a  large  influx  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  whites,  320. 
Campbell,  A. 

a  benefit,  320. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

people  afraid  of  an  over^^'helming  influx,  46. 

CORTAGE,  E.  L. 

their  immigration  an  evil,  253. 
Crowley,  P. 

universally  undesirable,  25. 

immigrants  not  allowed  to  come  without  a  certificate,  26. 

system  of  identification  more  perfect,  26. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

to  increase  their  numbers  will  make  the  country  an  Asiatic 
colony,  Ii51. 

drives  out  the  boys  and  girls,  352. 

if  unrestricted  may  overrun  the  Pacific  coast,  353. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

infiux  of  Chinese  bad  for  the  whites,  208. 
FOULKE,  L.  M. 

reasons  why  Chinese  immigration  is  undesirable,  350. 
George,  H. 

influx  of  Chinese  degrades  the  dignity  of  labor,  237. 

the  wealthy  favor  their  immigration,  237. 

the  Chinese  Government  would  have  no  objection  to  excising 
the  immigration  clause  from  the  treaty,  ©7. 

chief  objection  their  standard  of  government  lower  than  that 
of  Americans,  237. 

brings  elements  of  destruction  to  political  and  social  fabric,  238. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

limited  to  a  couple  of  hundred  on  a  ship,  274. 

a  possibility  of  too  large  an  influx  an  objection,  274. 
Haight,  H.  H. 

on  political  and  moral  grounds  it  is  desirable  to  check  Chinese 
immigration,  2:38. 

if  they  were  allowed  to  become  citizens  the  better  classes  would 
not  V)e  attracted,  239. 

the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  240. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

unrestricted  immigration  of  any  sort  not  desirable,  286. 

if  Chinese  came  in  large  numbers  they  would  adopt  American 
civilization,  286. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

a  male  immigration,  106. 

ninety-nine  per  cent,  raise  no  families,  106. 
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King,  T.  H. 

contractors  circulate  in  China  roseate  accounts  of  times  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere,  \9d. 
Low,  F.  F. 

unlimited  immigration  ought  to  be  discouraged,  185. 

the  state  would  not  suffer  in  its  material  interest  if  Chinese 
immigration  ceased,  185. 

must  be  assisted,  186. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

if  unchecked  bound  to  increase,  200. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  140. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

at  first  welcomed  and  encouraged,  05. 

people  think  there  are  now  too  many,  95. 

does  not  want  to  see  them  settle,  97. 
Rogers,  J. 

the  grand  question  between  Asiatic  labor  and  American  labor^ 
348. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

supply  regulated  bv  demand,  300. 

from  New  England  would  be  preferable,  300. 
Wheeler,  A. 

makes  the  poorer  classes  more  comfortable,  289. 

the  fear  regarding  a  too  large  immigration  groundless,  287. 
Young,  J. 

increase,  90. 

opposed  to  any  further  influx,  91. 

IMMIGRANTS  : 

See  Character^  Laborers,  &c. 

Adair,  W.  B. 

laborers  and  in  good  health,  113. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

laborers  of  good  health,  116. 
Beals,  H.  C. 

would  prefer  white  people  as  settlers,  307. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

laborers,  miners,  gardeners,  domestic  servants  and  merchants,  70.^ 
Bigelow,  H.  H. 

their  presence  poisons  the  place,  341. 

detrimental  to  the  state,  3^. 

would  make  California  what  Peru  is  to-day,  341. 

come  here  under  contract,  341. 

raised  up  an  idle  class,  34z. 
Bodwell,  E.  V. 

laborers  chiefly,  with  a  few  traders,  and  healthy,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

brought  under  contract,  virtually  slaves,  163. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W. 

comparison  between  European  and  Chinese  immigrants,  302. 

under  constraint  and  enslaved  to  employers,  304. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

come  from  Hong  Kong,  34. 
•  come  to  better  their  condition,  29.  30. 

return  home  in  five  years,  generally  to  remain,  29. 
Bryden,  J. 

chiefly  laborers  in  good  health,  110. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  H. 

arrive  healthy  and  flt,  and  willing  to  work,  71. 
Bull,  W.K. 

how  they  first  came,  61. 

limited  number  not  objectionable,  61. 
Campbell,  A. 

do  not  differ  very  much  from  other  immigrants  of  the  same  rank 
in  life,  320. 

does  not  think  their  presence  tends  to  prevent  immigration  of 
whites  to  the  state,  321. 
COOLIDGE,  J.  A. 

comparison  between  Chinese  and  other  immigrants,  284. 
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COLTON,  D.  D. 

would  prefer  New  Englanders,  but  Chinese  better  than  none,  906. 
Crease.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

laborers  of  the  lowest  class  with  a  few  merchants,  140. 
DWINELLE,  J.  W. 

undesirable,  355. 

their  presence  degrades  labor,  355. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

slaves,  chiefly  laborers,  and  about  as  healthy  as  they  ever  will 
be,  124. 
ESTEE,  M.  M. 

injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  nation,  344. 

being  industrious  and  economical  drive  out  white  labor,  344. 

free  from  duties  and  comforts  of  whites,  345. 

no  idea  of  value  of  liberty,  345. 

cannot  make  good  citizens,  315. 

number  underestimated,  346. 
George,  H. 

Italians,  Grermans,  Irish,  all  make  better  citizens  than  Chinese, 
238. 

Chinese  cannot  be  incorporated  in  American  civilization,  238. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

come  to  make  money— to  better  their  condition,  267. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

gathered  in  the  main  from  criminals,  paupers  and  prostitutes, 
134. 

healthy  but  filthy,  134. 
Haney.  M. 

chiefly  laborers  and  healthy,  121. 
Hart,  H. 

no  Chinaman  could  leave   Hong   Kong   without   passing   the 
Consul,  335. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

health  as  good  as  that  of  whites,  55. 
Heynemann,  h7 

supply  of  Chinese  immigrants  might  exceed  the  demand,  292. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

laborers  and  merchants  from  villages  of  Quang-Tung,  161. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

usually  of  the  lower  class  from  about  Canton  and  Amoy,  324. 

a  great  many  from  the  piratical  class,  324. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

laborers  in  good  health,  100. 
Jackson,  T.  W. 

nearly  all  in  California  come  from  Canton,  359. 
Johnston. 

laborers  and  in  good  health,  112. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

laborers  in  good  health,  105. 

keep  out  white  families,  105. 

none  necessary,  105. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

nearly  all  who  come  to  Calif ornia  appear  to  be  under  contract,  188. 

mostly  laborers  of  the  lowest  class,  1^. 

dirty ,*lousy  and  have  the  itch,  189. 

offer  to  embark  with  small-pox  and  venereal  diseases,  189. 

in  order  to  escape  punishment  at  home  they  agree  to  emigrate,  190. 

they  come  to  make  money  and  intend  to  return,  189. 

those  coming  here  (San  Francisco)  not  fair  representatives  of 
quiet  and   order   as  could  be  had  from  other  sections  of 
China,  195. 
Ladner,  T.  E. 

laborers  and  traders,  97. 

demand  equal  to  the  supply,  98. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

laborers  in  good  health,  102. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

laborers  in  good  health,  98. 
LooMTs,  Rev.  A. 

how  they  get  money  to  emigrate,  278. 

they  come  under  laix)r  contracts  for  a  term  of  years,  281. 
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LooMis,  Rev.  A,— continued, 

Chinese  immigrants  benefited  and  thus  the  whole  of  China  would 
be  benefited,  279.  ^ 

free,  and  go  and  come  as  they  please,  280. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

laborers  and  mechanics— healthy,  114. 
Macondray,  F.  W. 

quit«  enough  of  them  here  (San  Francisco),  334. 

they  are  not  all  of  the  Cantonese  boatmen  class,  334. 

better  for  the  civilization  of  the  state  that  it  should  be  settled  up 
with  white  people,  334. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

arrive  in  good  health,  82. 

ninety-five  per  cent,  are  laborers,  82. 
McLennan,  D. 

Chinese  not  as  desirable  as  Americans  or  Germans,  306. 
Moresby,  W. 

nearly  all  are  of  the  lowest  class,  but  healthy,  108. 
Olmsted,  w.  N. 

come  mainly  from  Qwang-Tung  province,  333. 

merchants,  laborers,  artisans,  agricultural  laborers,  333. 

up  to  this  time  <1876)  beneficial,  333. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

laborers  in  good  health,  148. 
Pawson,  J. 

laborers  and  healthy,  131. 

nearly  all  immoral,  134. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

chiefly  laborers  and  arrive  in  good  health,  94. 
Phillips,  S.  H. 

thev  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  assignable  contracts,  342. 

will  ultimately  prove  detrimental,  342. 

unless  they  can  oe  made  Americans  of  not  a  good  element,  343. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

laborers,  a  few  traders,  no  mechanics,  118. 

arrive  in  good  health,  118. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

before  railway  works  they  came  from  California,  64. 
Rogers,  J. 

danger  of  the  Chinese  to  the  state,  347. 

a  certain  number  annually  might  be  allowed  to  come,  347. 

danger  to  the  United  States  and  eastern  labor  347. 
Scott,  R. 

chiefh'  laborers  in  good  health,  106. 
Sherk,  J.  6. 

would  prefer  white  men,  308. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

manv  come  enmeshed  in  labor  contracts,  165. 

not  desirable  immigrants,  165. 

the  question  whether  they  are  desirable  is  best  resolved  by  a 
knowledge  of  China  itself,  166. 
Stephenson,  W. 

laborers  chieflv  and  come  in  good  health  and  form,  122. 
Ste\'enson,  E.,  M.I5. 

less  sickness  among  them  than  amongst  whites,  93. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

have  driven  white  ^Is  out  of  employment,  229. 

they  have  stepped  into  everj'  available  avenue,  229. 

taken  the  breaa  out  of  the  mouths  of  little  boys  and  girls,  229. 

slave  labor,  229. 

have  taken  the  work  of  women  who  have  been  driven  into 
questionable  service,  229. 

women's  work  done  by  Chinese,  230. 

a  large  number  of  women  out  of  emploj^ment,  230. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

the  necessities  of  life  make  them  more  or  less  healthy,  67. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

bad  results  of  their  presence,  120. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

some  agents  had  complained  that  too  many  were  coming,  210. 
mostly  classed  as  laborers,  their  ages  ranging  from  eight  up  to 
forty-five,  209. 
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Vreeland,  E.  B,— continued, 

some  students  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  209. 

eighty  per  cent,  brought  out  by  agency  of  the  companies,  200. 

more  come  out  than  return  in  May,  «June,  July  and  August,  20O» 
Ward,  W.  C. 

laborers,  in  good  health,  103. 
Ward,  R. 

majority  laborers  very  healthy,  84. 

if  they  arrived  in  large  numbers  regulation  would  be  neces* 
sarj %  86. 

would  fall  off  on  completion  of  railway,  86, 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

a  larger  number  dangerous,  347. 
Wilson,  C. 

generally  arrive  in  good  health,  50. 
Young,  J. 

laborers  and  healthy,  87. 

INHUMANITY  : 
See  China, 

Arnodp,  J. 

refused  to  give  a  starving  man  food,  354. 
Bainbridge,  a. 

a  great  many  of  the  Companies*  sick  put  out  on  the  street  helpless 
and  uncared  for,  224. 
Briggs,  a.  R. 

totally  indifferent  to  suffering,  11, 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

a  man  left  in  a  tent  to  die,  52. 
Duffield,  G.  W. 

some  are  humane  and  some  are  not,  220. 
King,  T.  H. 

indifference  t^  human  life,  194. 

punishments  cruel,  194. 
Meares.  J.  L. 

indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  106. 

case  of  a  Chinaman  dying  on  the  street,  200. 
Moresby,  W. 

often  leave  their  dying  by  the  road  side  to  die,  109. 
Stein,  F. 

story  of  a  shipwreck,  249. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

have  no  regard  for  their  sick  or  dead,  246. 

in  Chinatown  they  are  turned  out  to  die,  246. 

law  against  exposure  of  dead  bodies  forced  on  Legislature  by 
Chinese,  246. 
LABOR: 

See  Iinmigration. 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

cheap  labor  a  necessity,  13. 

beneficial,  13. 

Chinese  labor  more  desirable  than  white,  13. 
Badlam,  a. 

whites  made  idlers  by  Chinese  labor,  232. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

developed  other  industries,  17. 

their  labor  displaced  by  the  employinent  of  whites,  17. 

with  Chinese  cheap  labor  California  can  compete  with  the  gran- 
aries of  the  world,  182. 

paid  as  high  as  whit«  labor  in  the  east,  182. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

competition,  how  put  down,  73. 

limiting  supply  would  limit  the  incoming  of  capitalists,  76. 

labor  and  capital,  77. 

never  in  twenty-six  years  employed  a  Chinaman,  77. 

employed  not  from  preference  but  from  necessity,  78. 

railway  labor  rates,  79. 

employing  on  the  *'  boss"  system  explained,  80. 
Blair,  M. 

absorb  all  the  labor  and  send  the  money  out  of  the  country,  344. 

they  are  so  easily  trained  there  is  no  chance  to  train  steady  young 
whites,  344. 
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BiGELOW,  H.  H. 

effect  on  boys  and  agricultural  population  disastrous,  341. 

makes  labor  disgraceful,  341. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor  market,  115. 

tendency  to  degrade  labor  through  employing  Chinese,  and  does 
not  cheapen  it  to  employers,  116. 
Briogs,  a.  R. 

the\  are  able  to  manage  and  direct  labor,  11. 

desirable  when  swamp  lands  were  being  reclaimed,  5. 

large  influx  of  Chinese  would  have  been  a  bar  to  white  labor,  6. 

always  reliable,  H. 

has  been  overdone,  8. 

regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as  white,  3. 

if  it  had  not  been  available  it  would  have  come  from  other 
sources,  4. 

outgrown  advantages  that  were  once  derived  from  Chinese  labor,  3. 

policy  to  utilize  it  as  it  is  here,  10. 

paid  about  the  same  as  white,  11. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

cheap  labor  necessary,  29. 
Bryden,  J. 

do  not  interfere  with  white  population  except  in  labor,  110. 
Campbell,  A. 

more  labor  needed,  321. 

anything  that  tends  to  depreciate  the  standard  of  labor  injur- 
ious, 321. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

conipete  mainly  in  the  commonest  kinds  of  labor,  46. 
COLTOX,  D.  D. 

white  labor  not  impeded,  304. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

Chinese  labor  employed  at  first  reluctantly,  142. 
Crocker.  C. 

without  their  labor  industries  would  be  thrown  back,  314. 

their  presence  has  an  elevating  effect  on  white  labor,  314. 

one  strike  among  them  for  higher  wages,  314. 

their  labor  not. servile  labor,  315. 

prefers  white  labor,  but  Chinese  a  good  substitute,  315. 
Crowley,  P. 

effect  of  Chinese  to  drive  white  women  into  prostitution,  22. 

white  labor  displaced  by  Chinese,  22. 

undersell  white  labor,  Zi. 

Chinese  labor  displaced  and  white  boys  and  girls  substituted,  25. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

before  1870  Chinese  absorbed  all  light  labor,  153. 

whites  will  not  compete  with  them,  153. 

extravagant  rates  paid  them,  153. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.  P.  P. 

condition  of  labor  market  when  they  began  to  arrive,  128. 
Dwinelle,  S.  H. 

Chinese  labor  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  white  labor, 
323. 

their  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  stat«,  323. 

white  labor  more  desirable  at  a  higher  figure,  323. 
Dwyer,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

as  to  whether  they  interfere  in  fields  other  than  labor,  124. 
Evans,  W. 

some  white  men  choose  their  work,  319. 

labor  is  classified,  319. 
George,  H. 

their  employment  not  decreasing,  236. 

Chinese  labor  cheap,  therefore  an  injury,  236. 

labor-saving  machinery  reduced  wages,  236. 

distinction  between  cheap  labor  and  highly  paid,  236. 

influx  of  Chinese  degrades  the  dignity  of  labor,  237. 

high  wages  encourages  provident  habits,  237. 

rapidly  take  up  new  employments,  237. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

an  American  family  can  be  supported  on  the  wages  which  China- 
men get,  272. 
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Gibson  Rev.  Otis,— contintied, 

difficulty  of  getting  employment  for  women  and  girls  not  general, 
272. 

Chinamen  only  multiplied  labor,  272. 

their  presence  does  not  interfere  with  white  labor  on  the  coast  at 
this  time  (1876),  274. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

interfere  i^ith  whites  in  every  branch  of  industry,  135. 

keep  out  good  white  laborers,  136. 
Haney,  M. 

interfere  with  whites  in  labor  market,  121 . 

large  works  could  not  be  carried  on  at  present  without  them,  121. 

if  dependent  on  labor  from  Europe  ana  the  east  of  this  continent 
wages  would  be  high,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

as  bad  as  slavery  ;  a  servile  caste ;  peons ;  a  fungus,  903. 
Hayes,  Miss  M. 

girl-laLx>r  more  valuable  than  Chinese,  248. 

Chinese  workmen  not  offensive  to  girls,  248. 

they  are  slow,  248. 

girls  could  be  substituted  for  them,  248. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

check  on  monopoly,  56. 
Hollister.  W.  W. 

the  Cninaman  gives  more  than  he  gets  in  labor,  327. 

he  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  ne  closes  one,  327. 

labor  twice  as  high  as  it  is  worth,  327. 

money  paid  for  white  labor  goes  in  whiskey,  327. 

cheap  labor  is  a  necessitv  of  social  progress,  328. 

labor  and  capital  should  work  hand  in  hand,  and  with  reciprocal 
advantage,  3^. 

disinclination  of  the  American  to  work,  328. 

he  wants  to  live  by  his  wits,  328. 
Horner,  J.  M. 

in  comparison  with  the  east  Chinese  labor  not  cheap,  329. 

three-fourths  of  those  who  hold  property  would  vote  for  Chinese 
labor,  329. 

some  of  those  who  employ  it  would  vote  for  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, 329. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

most  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  them  in  Portland,  Oregon,  built 
by  themselves,  172. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

in  rural  districts  Chinese  labor  less  embarrassing  than  white,  324. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

why  they  are  employed  in  naval  yard  B.  C,  101. 
Jessop,  J. 

instance  where  Chinese  interfered  with  white  men  getting 
work,  63. 

white  girls  will  not  work  where  Chinese  are  employed,  63. 
Jones,  R. 

Chinese  work  for  two  bits  a  day,  68. 
King,  C.  H. 

white  men  cannot  live  on  the  wages  for  which  the  Chinese  work» 

Chinese  labor  and  labor-saving  machines,  234. 

advantages  of  high  wages,  ZW, 

free  labor,  235. 

Chinese  labor  degrades  labor,  236. 
King,  T.  H. 

competition  fatal  to  white  labor,  189. 

the  Chinese  themselves  contractors  for  labor,  196. 
Knkjhts  of  Labor. 

white  boys  have  no  chance,  158. 

girls  are  excluded  from  employment,  158. 

competition  of  the  Chinese  renders  it  nearly  impossible  for  the 
white  laborer  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  ana  useful  citizen,  150. 
Ladner.  T.  E. 

iiiaisnensable  to  canneries,  98. 
Ladner,  \V.  H. 

no    more    danger   from  them  than  from  foreign  labor-saving 
machines,  102. 
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Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

their  presence  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  white  labor,  37. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites,  save  in  labor  market,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

up  to  1876  their  labor  an  advantage,  185. 

not  cheap  compared  with  white  labor  in  the  east,  187. 
Mellon,  J. 

white  labor  cheaper  in  the  end,  240. 

cannot  be  trustea  unless  a  white  man  is  with  them,  240. 

character  of  Chinese  labor,  240. 

prices  of  farm  produce  not  affected  by  price  of  labor,  240. 

effect  on  the  girls  of  the  communitv,  240. 

whites  feel  it  a  degradation  to  work  or  live  with  them,  240. 
Metcalf,  J.,  J  UN. 

take  the  place  of  white  labor,  83. 

many  whites  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  them,  84. 
Moresby,  W. 

undersell  white  labor  because  of  their  unclean  habits,  100. 

MORGENTHAU,  M. 

white  labor  went  away  and  had  to  employ  Chinese,  330. 

cannot  compete  with  the  east  with  white  labor,  330. 

no  factory  run  but  66  per  cent,  goes  to  white  labor,  330. 

unreliability  of  white  men  the  reason  why  Chinese  are  employed, 
330. 

difficulties  of  competing  with  the  east,  331. 
O'Brien,  R.,  M.  D. 

civilized  workmen  cannot  compete  with  Chinese,  170. 

they  degrade  labor,  170. 

Anglo-Saxon  will  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  170. 

should  be  protected  from  Chinese  competition,  170. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

Chinese  create  employment  for  whites,  149. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

as  competitors  they  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  whites,  95. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

comparative  value  of  labor,  297. 

white  labor  would  be  employed  if  it  could  be  got,  297. 

Chinese  labor  indispensable,  298. 

importance  of  their  labor,  298. 

labDr  controlled  by  supply  and  demand,  299. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

public  peace  might  suffer  when  white  and  Chinese  are  employed 
on  the  same  works,  118. 

interfere  with  whites  in  labor  market,  in  farm  and  garden  pro- 
duce more  particularly,  118. 

where  Chinese  labor  is  easily  procured  young  lads  cannot  find 
emploj'ment,  and  are  not  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  119. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

Chinese  labor  prevents  white  labor  coming  in,  65. 

wages  paid  over  to  companies,  65. 

in  some  fields  they  are  cheaper,  65. 
Scott,  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor,  107. 
Sherk,  J.  B. 

need  cheap  labor,  308. 

Chinese  at  $1  a  day  not  extraordinarily  cheap,  308. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

had  interfered  with  female  labor  in  San  Francisco,  335. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

to  compete  with  other  countries  must  have  cheap  labor,  294. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

a  grave  evil  that  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  white  work- 
men, 166. 

need  to  employ  Chinese  labor  not  absolute,  168. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

do  not  interfere  with  white  labor,  313. 
Swiff,  J.  F. 

their  presence  degrades  labor,  .339. 

a  worse  effect  on  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  labor  than 
slavery  in  the  south,  339. 
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Swiff  J.  ¥  .—continued, 

manufactures  would  be  set  back  by  stopping  Chinese  labor,  339. 

some  manufactures  established  earlier  in  consequence  of  Chinese 
labor,  340. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

women  will  not  work  in  a  house  where  Chinese  are  employed,  230. 

makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  i>oorer,  230. 

race  dislike  the  great  obstacle  to  whit«  labor,  230. 
TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  Chinese,  66. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

Chinese  labor  welcomed  till  within  four  years,  103. 
Wheeler,  A. 

competition  with  white  shoe-makers  in  the  east,  299. 
Wilson,  C. 

doubts  if  it  is  useful,  60. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  them,  60. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

Chinese  keep  out  white  labor,  245. 
Young,  J. 

in  mining  an  injury  to  the  white  miners,  88. 

crowd  out  white  people,  87. 

employment  on  railway  an  injury  to  the  country,  91. 

danger  that  mining  will  drop  into  incompetent  hands,  91. 

LABORERS: 

See  Immigranta. 

Armstrong,  W.  J. 

did  not  supply  a  want  when  first  they  came  to  the  province,  117. 

no  longer  necessary,  117. 
Babcock,  W.  F. 

clean  and  all  educated,  14. 

have  no  intention  of  remaining,  13. 

honest,  quiet  and  industrious,  13. 

most  valuable,  14. 

should  not  be  enfranchised,  14. 

an  advantage  as  laundr>'men,  cooks  and  waiters,  13. 
Badlam,  a. 

not  useful  on  farms,  231. 
Beals,  H.  C. 

clcuised  as  one  of  the  labor-saving  machines  of  the  country,  307. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

not  paupers,  18. 

without  them  the  crops  could  not  be  gathered  in,  182. 

those  who  denounced  them  employ  them,  182. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

rival  clans,  80. 
Bennett,  N. 

two  Chinamen  worth  about  one  white  man,  171. 

eighty  cents  a  dav  paid  to  Chinamen  and  they  board  and  tent 
themselves,  lYl. 

they  are  hired  in  gangs,  171. 

inconvenience  of  this,  171. 
Bod  WELL,  E.  V. 

supplied  a  want  at  first,  115. 

if  all  were  to  leave  a  calamity,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  them,  160. 

their  labor  not  cheap  laljor,  161. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W. 

regards  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  Chinese  laborers 
better  than  anv  other  nationality,  299. 

superior  to  anv  otlier  nationality  in  their  own  departments,  290. 

a  necessity  to  fruit  growing,  300,' 

regards  them  as  a  useful  machine,  301. 
Briggs,  a.  R. 

among  business  men  feeling  never  kind  toward  them,  9 

must  play  a  part,  8. 

band  themslves  together  and  strikes  are  frequent.  8 

best  for  public  works,  5. 

come  unaer  contract  to  the  Six  Companies,  6. 

do  not  come  to  remain,  0. 
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Brioos,  a.  R. — continxied 

employed  through  agencies,  6. 

generally  frugal-— good,  faithful  workmen,  7. 
ave  little  capacity  for  progress,  11. 

if  properly  treated  will  Keep  their  bargains,  7. 

were  an  important  factor  at  one  period,  7. 

play  a  less  important  part  now  than  ten  years  ago,  6. 

send  money  to  China,  2,  7. 

disposition  to  dispense  with  their  services,  8. 

mission  ended  after  building  the  railways,  4. 

no  comparison  between  Chinese  and  white,  2. 

proper^  depreciates  in  consequence  of  their  presence,  4. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

$300  sufficient  to  support  a  laborer  in  China,  35. 
Bryden,  J. 

welcomed  when  thev  first  came,  110. 

were  welcomed  untu  a  few  years  ago,  111. 
Castle,  F.  L. 

in  agricultural  pursuits  Chinese  a  benefit,  334. 

they  have  tended  to  interfere  with  female  labor,  334. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

high  character  of  Chinese  laborers,  316. 

paiid  as  high  wages  as  whites,  316. 

they  come  to  get  monev  with  the  intention  of  returning,  316. 

their  emplovment  tends  to  raise  white  labor,  317. 

can  be  relied  on  in  regard  to  contracts,  317, 

not  la^e-boned  or  large  muscled,  but  patient  to  toil,  317. 
COLTON,  D.  D. 

Southern  Pacific  would  not  have  been  done  so  quickly  without 
Chinese,  304 
Condon,  J.  D. 

being  foreman  over  Chinese  makes  a  man  arbitrary  and  unfit  to 
boss  whites,  250. 

Chinese  competition  has  created  an  immense  overplus  of  labor 
250. 

their  cheap  labor  does  not  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer,  250. 
Coolidoe,  J.  A, 

employed  because  their  labor  is  cheaper,  285. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

interfere  with  the  whites  in  the  labor  field,  141. 

at  first  supplied  a  want,  14i. 

in  British  Columbia  they  cannot  be  done  without,  145. 

do  not  compete  with  skilled  labor,  145. 
Degroot.  H. 

exclude  girl-labor  in  picking  berries,  357. 

they  live  too  cheaply,  357. 

effect  on  white  immigration  357. 

their  economic  eflect,  358. 

employed  in  tanneries,  358. 
DUNSMUIR,  JR.,  M.  P.  P. 

in  no  sense  slaves  in  British  Columbia,  128. 

for  work  for  which  they  are  capable  Chinese  equal  to  white,  128. 

can  take  chaise  of  gangs  of  their  omi  countrymen,  128. 

arrive  in  gooahealth,  128. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

welcomed  at  first,  125. 
Flewin,  J. 

industrious  and  clean,  51. 
FOULKE,  L.  M. 

as  contributors  to  the  revenue,  350. 

undesirable  to  remove  those  who  are  here,  359. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

have  supplied  no  want  which  would  not  have  been  supplied  by 
white  laborers,  136. 
Haney,  M. 

necessary  while  railways  being  built,  121. 

without  them  public  works  would  be  stopped,  121. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

the  best  laboring  class,  285. 
tide  lands  reclaimed,  285. 

success  in  manufacturing  owing  to  Chinese,  285. 

29 
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LA  BORERS— continued. 


Hill.  J.  H. 

Chinese  necessry  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  329. 
HOLLISTKR,  W.  W. 

not  a  tithe  of  the  laborers  in  California  that  ought  to  be  here,  320. 

Chinamen  ahead  of  bM  others,  326. 

not  quite  up  in  physical  strength  to  white,  but  earnest,  good 
men,  32d. 

no  peonage  or  slavery  among  them,  326. 

all  proprietors  in  their  favor  ;  they  are  a  last  resort,  327 

the  only  thing  the  farmer  can  rely  upon,  327. 

the  Chinaman  the  best  man  in  California,  327. 

he  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  he  closes  one,  327. 

railroads  could  not  have  been  built  without  them,  327. 
Horner,  J.  M. 

could  farm  without  Chinese  but  find  them  very  convenient,  329. 

as  a  general  thing  property  holders  in  witnesses  district  in  favor 
of  Chinese,  3^. 
Huang  Tsdn  Hsien. 

majority  of  Chinese  immig^rants  laborers,  40. 

of  the  same  class  as  those  who  settled  in  British  Columbia,  41. 

soon  get  acclimatized,  41. 

numbers  going  and  coming,  39. 
King,  T.  H. 

do  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Pacific  coast,  191. 

soon  set  up  for  themselves,  191. 

not  only  stop  white  immigration  but  drive  away  white  labor,  191. 

half  who  come  are  under  contract  to  coolies  who  have  returned 
with  a  little  money,  196. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

overcrowd  and  are  filthy,  156. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  156. 

tools  of  grinding  emplovers,  156. 

in  some  pursuits  they  oo  not  undersell  the  whites,  156. 

taking  the  place  of  white  men,  158. 

bulk  of  the  mining  population,  158. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  as  laborers,  102. 
Lawler.  Hon.  J. 

skilful  as  laborers,  37. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

supplied  a  want  at  first,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

crops  could  not  be  harvested  without  them,  185. 

four-fifths  of  grading  on  Central  Pacific  done  by  Chinese  labor, 
185. 

possibly  prevent  white  labor  from  coming,  187. 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

they  undersell  the  European,  179. 
McLennan,  D. 

Chinese  keep  down  strikes,  306. 

gradually  substituting  whites  for  Chinese,  306. 

if  driven  out  the  state  would  be  bankrupt,  306. 

white  men  preferable  to  Chinamen,  396. 
Mellon,  J. 

not  useful  to  plough  ;  is  generally  no  man  with  a  horse,  240. 

MORGENTHAU,  M. 

up  to  the  present  (1876)  could  not  do  without  Chinese,  330. 
his  conviction  is  they  would  not  make  good  citizens,  33p. 
the  better  class  in  favor  of  them,  331. 

would  rather  give  a  white  man  $1.50  than  a  Chinaman  $1.25,  331« 
O'Brien,  R,  M.  D. 

employed  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Railway  Company,  170. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor  market,  148. 
on  first  coming  supplied  a  want,  148. 
Pawson,  J. 

they  interfere  with  whites  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry, 

132. 
supplied  no  want  which  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  whites, 
132. 
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LA  BORERS— continued. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

with  no  more  white  men  than  now  and  no  Chinese  a  short  supply 
for  business  of  the  Pacific,  297. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

danserous  to  white  population  because  they  labor  so  well,  180. 

without  wives  or  families,  180. 
Robert,  G.  D., 

40,000  acres  of  tule-lands  reclaimed  by  Chinese,  276. 

work  generally  satisfactorily  performed,  276. 

in  higher  class  of  work  employ  whites,  276. 
Robert,  G.  D. 

possibly  detrimental  to  a  certain  class  of  white  labor,  276. 

generally  an  advantage,  276. 

their  lalior  puts  more  into  the  hands  of  white  men,  277. 

if  they  had  votes  they  would  be  controlled  by  those  who  employed 
them,  277. 
they  are  individually  independent,  277. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

when  they  first  came  they  supplied  a  want  and  were  welcomed, 
118. 

labor  population  always  against  them,  118. 

used  them  to  head  off  a  strike  of  white  laborers,  118. 

with  little  trouble  might  have  obtained  Indians,  118. 

encouraged  by  employers  at  present  time,  118. 
Seaman,  V. 

good  laborers,  not  only  in  railway  building  but  on  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations,  295. 
Sherk,  J.  B. 

impossible  to   raise  hops  without  Chinese  and  compete  with 
eastern  markets,  308. 

with  white  men  there  would  be  more  or  less  thieving,  308. 
Sneath.  R.  G, 

industrious  and  reliable,  293. 

in  some  situations  prefer  Chinese  :  in  farming,  white,  293. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

chiefly  useful  in  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  168. 
Strobridoe,  J.  H. 

more  white  employed  in  consequence  of  employing  Chinese,  310. 
Chinese  reliable,  but  some  unreliable,  319. 

the  class  of  men  who  go  on  public  works  rather  unsteady,  319, 

not  wholly  satisfied  with  Chinese  as  laborers,  319. 

difficult  to  control  large  bodies  of  whites  when  paid ;  they  go  on 
sprees,  320. 
Sullivan,  E.  L. 

an  iirjury,  15. 

no  white  man  can  compete  with  them,  16. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

Chinese  make  life  too  easy  for  the  white  laborer  instead  of  too 
hard,  :«9. 

if  turned  away  probably  a  cry  for  them  in  a  few  years,  340. 

in  their  own  lines  none  can  compete  with  them,  340. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

good  laborers  at  some  work,  121. 
Ward,  R. 

no  other  laborer  fit  for  salmon  canning,  85. 
Wheeler,  A. 

useful  to  white  labor ;  instances,  287. 

white  laborers  get  things  cheaper  because  of  the  Chinese,  288. 

they  absorb  all  the  industries  they  can,  290. 
Wilson,  C. 

clean  out  old  mining  claims,  59. 

their  coming  was  resisted  at  first  in  Cariboo,  60. 

employed  by  companies,  61. 

LEPROSY: 

See  Contagious  Diseases, 

Beobie,  Sir  Mathew  B. 

charge  that  they  are  infested  with  it  unfounded,  74. 
never  heard  of  more  than  one  case,  80. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

eleven  or  twelve  cases  ;  two  women,  112. 
Bryden,  J. 

never  knew  a  case  communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  112. 
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LEPROSY— continued, 

Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

ten  or  twelve  cases  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  48. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

saw  no  cases,  15. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

no  personal  knowledge  of  any,  148. 
Flewin,  J. 

knows  of  one  case,  50. 
GiBBS,  F.  A. 

a  contagious  disease.  216. 

lepers  snipped  to  China,  217. 

officers  of  Six  Companies  opposing  their  shipment,  217. 

its  horrible  effects,  217. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

no  personal  knowledge,  138. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

not  contagious,  54. 

appertains  to  hot  countries  and  marshy  places,  55. 

have  not  introduced  it,  58. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

so-called  leprosy  result  of  congenital  syphilis,  198. 

description,  198. 

not  cont^ous,  199. 
Metcalf,  J.,  Jun. 

whites  do  not  contract  leprosy  from  Chinese,  84. 
Moresby,  W. 

personally  knows  of  no  cases,  110. 

O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  in  Chinatown,  356. 
Stephenson,  W. 

does  not  know  of  a  case,  124. 
Ste\t:nson,  E.,  M.D. 

up  to  1882,  no  case  among  the  whites  in  California  although  fifty- 
two  had  occurred  among  the  Chinese,  98. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

the  cry  about  leprosy  a  farce,  310. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

knows  only  of  one  case,  67. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

affects  the  body  not  the  face,  210. 
Young,  J. 

only  knew  of  one  case,  90. 

MORALITY: 
See  Character, 

Adair,  W.  B. 


no  injurious  effect  upon  whites,  114. 
more  depraved  tni 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 


not  more  depraved  tnan  whites,  114. 


more  vice  among  Chinese  women  than  among  white,  but  do  not 
flaunt  their  misconduct  more,  117. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

immorality  no  greater  than  among  other  foreigners,  17. 
Begbie,  Sir  Mathew  B. 

has  never  seen  any  effects   on  whites  morally  from  presence  of 
Chinese,  80. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

no  bad  effect  on  whites,  116. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  116. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

bring  demoralization  into  households,  160. 
Brig<js,  a.  R. 

a  politico-economic  question  more  than  moral,  4. 

have  no  reverence  for  childhood,  9. 

male  servants  debauch  children,  9. 

women  have  no  position,  9. 

suicidal  to  permit  them  to  associate  ^ith  children,  9. 
Bryden,  J. 

no  effect  on  whites,  111. 

vices  not  more  prominent  than  among  whites,  112. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

undoubtedly  they  have  vicious  habits,  but  these  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  police,  143. 
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MORA  LITY— continued. 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Jvstic^— continued, 
do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  144. 

charges  against  them  made  in  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  144. 
are  there  no  white  abominations?  144. 
drunken  scenes  of  riot  among  the  whites,  144. 
eflfect  on  white  morals  not  beneficial,  but  vicious  whites  far  more 

injurious,  147. 
the  proportion  of  immoral  persons  not  gpreater  among  Chinese, 

white  depravity  surpasses  that  of  Chinese,  148. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

the  morals  of  whites  not  injured  by  their  presence,  131. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

lower  than   Christian,    but   higher   than   any   other  heathen 
nation,  265. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

flaunt  their  vices  in  a  degrading  and  revolting  manner.  138. 

moral  effect  bad,  too  bad  for  any  respectable  Canadian  to  con- 
template, 138. 
'  Haney,  M. 

not  so  immoral  as  white,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

a  Russian  serf  superior  to  the  Chinaman  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  303. 

demoralizes  boys  and  girls,  308. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

immorality  no  worse  than  the  whites,  55. 

morals  Asiatic,  55. 

does  not  believe  they  corrupt  children,  55. 

as  to  charge  of  corrupting,  o8. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

misrepresentations  as  to  their  morals,  162. 
HOLLISTER,  W.  W. 

moral  condition  of  400  Chinamen  in  witness's  county  so  good,  only 
five  arrests  in  a  year,  3:^. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

no  effect  on  whites,  101. 

depravity  not  more  glaring  than  white,  101. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

fiaunt  their  vices,  106. 

their  moral  character  good,  176. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

depravity  not  more  glaring  than  white,  98. 

their  morals  have  no  bad  effect  on  whites,  08. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

standard  in  San  Francisco  bad,  36. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

their  morals  not  specially  injurious  to  whites,  115. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  nor  do  they  fiaunt  their  vices 
more  openly,  115. 
Moresby,  W. 

more  depraved  than  whites,  110. 
Metcalf,  Jos.,  Jun. 

lower  the  morals  of  the  whites,  84. 

flaunt  some  of  their  vices,  84. 
Olmsted,  W.  N. 

not  more  immoral  than  whites,  333. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

their  presence  no  influence  on  morals  of  whites,  149. 

Sroportion  of  depraved  small  among  Chinese,  149. 
o  not  flaunt  their  vices,  150. 
Pawson,  J. 

demoralizing  to  rising  generation,  133. 

nearly  all  Chinese  immigrants  immoral,  133. 

depravity  worse  than  anything  in  large  European  cities,  134. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

their  morals  have  had  no  bad  effect  on  whites,  96. 

depravity  not  more  striking  than  that  of  others,  97. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

their  presence  no  effect  whatever  on  white  morals,  119. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites  and  do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  119. 
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MORA  LITY— continued, 
Scott,  R 

vices  not  flaunted,  108. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

their  presence  morally  detrimental,  175. 
Stephenson,  W. 

morals  not  more  injurious  than  immoral  whites,  123. 

large  percentage  immoral,  do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

superior  to  white  people,  92. 

do  not  corrupt  whites,  93. 
Stuart,  J. 

their  immigration  would  never  assume  formidable  proportions 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  morality  of  the  state,  3£5. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

monsters  without  morals,  120. 
Ward,  R. 

whites  not  affected  by  Chinese  morals,  86. 

no  more  immoral  than  whites,  86. 
Ward.  W.  C. 

their  morals  no  influence  upon  the  whites,  104. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  104. 

do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  104. 
Young,  J. 

lower  the  morals  of  whites,  89. 

more  depraved  than  whites,  89. 

their  women  flaunt  their  vices  more  than  white  women,  89. 

OPIUM-SMOKING  : 

Bainbridge,  a. 

if  all  the  Chinamen  who  were  drunk  with  opium  were  on  the 
streets,  there  would  be  more  arrested  under  its  influence 
than  white  people  under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  222. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

no  widespread  mischief  from  the  use  of  opium,  74. 

opium   and   tobacco   not   as  injurious  to  the  public  peace  as 
whiskey,  74. 
Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

vice  spreading  among  the  whites,  48. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

hundreds  of  both  sexes  irredeemably  lost,  161. 
Brennan,  a.  B. 

majority  use  opium  to  excess,  175. 

white  opium-smokers,  175. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

had  come  across  no  white  persons  depraved  by  its  use,  62. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

they  teach  whites  to  smoke  opium,  14. 
Crocker,  C. 

had  seen  them  under  the  influence  of  opium,  314. 
Crowley,  P. 

greatest  curse  of  the  world,  24. 

opium  joints,  24. 

a  criminal  oflence,  24. 

white  men  and  women  convicted  for  opium-smoking,  25. 

worse  than  drinking  whiskey,  25. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

has  seen  Chinamen  under  its  influence,  also  bad  after-effects  on 
them^aS. 
Duffield,  G.  W. 

some  Chinamen  do  not  smoke  at  all,  but  a  great  many  do,  219. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

seen  some  of  them  smoking  opium  and  tobacco,  and  drinking 
whiskey,  273. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

not  true  that  Chinese  had  caused  the  habit  to  spread  among  the 
whites,  58. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

who  is  to  blame — the  Chinese  who  use  the  vile  drug  or  the 
English  who  introduced  it  into  China?  162. 

not  as  mjurious  as  drunkenness,  172. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

frequently  ofi"  work  in  consequence  of  its  use,  105. 
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OP  I UM-SMOKING— continued. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

go  anywhere  in  their  quarter  and  you  will  find  them  indulging, 

196. 
not  any  worse  than  excessive  drinking,  but  excess  in  opium - 

smoking  will  degrade  more,  100. 
opium  and  whiskey  compared  as  to  crime,  etc.,  200.  % 

Moresby,  W. 

half-breed  and  Indian  women   allured   into   opium  dens  and 

violated,  106. 
white  prostitutes  smoke,  106. 
have  seen  young  men  smoking,  106. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

the  vice  exists  all  over  much  of  the  world,  04. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

white  men  and  women  indulge,  67. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

often  sleepy  and  stupid  from  its  effects,  103. 
Wharton,  E. 

four  years  an  opium-smoker,  150. 

misery  led  to  indulgence,  150. 

a  frank  criticism  of  T.  De  Quincy*s  Opium-Eater,  150. 

could  not  live  without  the  drug,  150. 

feeling  all  right  after  influence  has  passed  away,  150. 

symptoms  of  needing  it,  150. 

all  women  who  smoke  opium  are  not  fast,  151. 

prostitutes  more  addicted  to  drink  than  opium,  151. 

never  experienced  any  rudeness  from  Chinamen  in  an  opium-den, 

151. 
if   opium-joints  are   not   licensed   whiskey-saloons   should   be 

closed,  151. 

POPULATION  : 

Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

in  Victoria,  2,000,  47. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

60,000  to  70,000  during  fall  and  winter  in  San  Francisco,  211. 

varies  from  30,000  to  60,000,  according  to  the  season,  211. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

in  Victoria,  3,000.  61. 

on  assessment  roll,  750,  62. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

in  Victoria,  3,000,  44. 

in  British  Columbia,  25,000,  43. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  should  be  Chinese,  146. 
Crocker,  Cf. 

in  1876,  in  proportion  to  white,  less  than  in  1860,  316. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

in  British  Columbia,  18,000, 52,  53. 

in  Victoria,  3,000,  53. 

on  railway  construction,  6,000,  53. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

in  the  province  (B.C.)  about  18,000, 154. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

conditions  which  determine  how  many  desirable,  126. 
Ellis  H   H 

30,000  in  San  Francisco,  from  120,000  to  160,000  in  the  state,  204. 

60,000  in  San  Francisco  during  wet  season,  207. 
Estee,  M.  M. 

population  underestimated,  346. 
George,  H. 

in  San  Francisco,  30,000,  237. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

as  to  how  many  are  necessary,  137. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

increase  within  past  few  months,  54. 

number  of  domestic  servants  overrated,  55. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

in  Oregon,  onlv  13,000,  at  one  time  30,000,  173. 

5,000  einployea  preserving  fish,  172. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

rapid  increase  of  Chinese  population,  158. 

real  increase  far  larger  than  returns  show,  158. 
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POP  ULA  TION—contintied. 
Ladner  W.  H. 

not  too  many,  102. 
Low,  F.  F. 

immigration  into  California  from  1852  to  1875, 185. 
McCJoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

116,000  in  California,  30,000  in  San  Francisco,  179. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

about  3,000  necessary,  95. 
P1X.LEY  F  At 

in  the  state  (California)  from  150,000  to  175,000, 179. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

population  in  Victoria  difficult  to  obtain,  64. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

in  San  Francisco,  30,000, 225. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

now  (1876)  in  America  about  100,000,  308. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

between  50,000  and  60,000  in  San  Francisco  during  winter,  per- 
haps more,  214. 
Vinton,  W. 

in  San  Jos^,  1,400,  241. 

143  prostitutes,  241. 
Wheeler,  A. 

number  in  the  United  States,  290. 
Wilson,  Charles 

number  in  Cariboo,  1,200, 50. 
Young,  J. 

number  who  pay  Provincial  Revenue  Tax,  90. 

in  Nanaimo  aistrict,  1,200,  90. 

in  Victoria  district,  200,  one  woman,  91. 

PROSTITUTES: 
See  Women, 

Bainbridge,  a. 

found  men  in  their  disabille  and  women  the  same,  222. 

their  shamelessness,  222. 
Beals,  H.  C. 

have  a  bad  influence  on  the  boys,  307. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

has  seen  unmistakable  prostitutes  in  the  Chinese  quater,  80. 

never  saw  anything  comparable  to  what  used  to  be  seen  in  Hol- 
bom  and  the  Strand  (London),  80. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

police  find  boys  of  eight  years  in  bed  with  Chinese  prostitutes^ 
349. 
Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

they  sit  at  their  doors  and  wickets  decoying  young  lads,  48. 

sypnilis  and  other  venereal  diseases,  48. 
Brennan,  a.  B. 

number  in  Portland  (Oregon)  large,  175. 

loafers  who  live  on  them,  175. 
CJlarke,  a. 

a  large  number  among  them,  201. 

forbidden  to  exist  in  any  part  of  Chinatown,  201. 

held  in  bondage,  202. 

do  not  as  a  rule  know  enough  to  escape  from  slavery,  202. 

city  officers  aid  them  to  escape  from  bondage,  204. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

nearly  300  prostitutes  in  Portland,  174. 
Coryell,  J.  R. 

with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  Chinese  women  are  prosti- 
tutes, 343. 
Crowley,  P. 

corrupt  the  youth — testimony,  the  hospitals,  24. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

women  are  slaves  and  sold  by  their  importers,  154. 
DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

about  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  Chinatown  are  prostitutes,  219* 
number  reduced  about  one-half  to  what  they  were,  220. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

universally  believed  by  the  police  and  people  that  they  are  held 

as  slaves,  205. 
hoodlums  and  other  boys  visit  them,  207. 
1,000  in  San  Francisco  ;  1,500  white,  207. 
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PROSTITUTES— contimud. 
Flewin,  J. 

young  men,  chiefly  lads,  frequent  their  houses,  50. 

venereal  diseases,  50. 
Gray,  G.  H. 

provisions  of  the  Page  Law  prohibits  their  landing,  260. 

precautions  against  their  immigration,  261. 
GiBBs,  F.  A. 

little  boys  not  old  enough  to  understand  the  passions  enticed  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inoculating  them  with  syphilis,  217. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis 

contracts  binding  prostitutes  into  slavery,  262. 

t«n  arrivals  said  they  had  been  kidnapped  and  wished  to  go 
back,  263. 

Chinese  prostitutes  and  the  boys,  265. 

men  become  attached  to  fherr>  and  r^arry  them,  267. 

sale  of  female  child?  en  sometimes  fo:  purposes  of  prostitution, 
273. 
Huang  Sic  Chen 

about  fifty  prostitutes  in  Portland  (Oregon)  172. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

females  of  tender  years,  36. 

LOUDERBACK,  D. 

boys  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  sent  to  industrial  schools 
affected  by  diseases  by  contact  with  Chinese  prostitutes,  213. 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

500  or  600  in  San  Francisco,  179. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

number  ofprostitutes  in  British  Columbia  about  150,  83. 
O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Chinese  women  prostitutes,  356. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

corrupt  and  infect  young  white  boys,  180. 

from  1,200  to  2,000  in  the  state  (Calfornia)  180. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

prostitutes,  not  free  women  ;  sold  as  slaves  for  so  much,  225. 

exercise  bad  influences,  225. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

.  nearly  all  the  Chinese  women  on  the  coast  are  prostitutes,  300. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

at  present  (1876)  about  400  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  at  one 
time  1,500,  214. 

difficult  to  convict  those  arrested,  215. 

for  $300  a  woman  sells  herself  as  a  prostitute  for  five  years,  215. 

sometimes  fly  to  City  Hall  for  protection,  216. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.U. 

large  percentage  of  Chinese  women  in  the  country  are   prosti- 
tutes, 92. 

Chinese  women  not  so  bad  as  Indian  and  white  in  spreading 
venereal  diseases,  92. 
Short,  A.  B. 

it  is  stated  there  are  4,000  in  California,  there  should  be  more,  311» 

do  not  demoralize  white  boys,  311. 

white  and  Chinese  prostitutes  compared,  312. 

they  should  be  allowed  to  come  with  the  same  facility  as  other 
immigrants,  312. 

their  expulsion  would  do  no  good,  312. 
Vinton, \V. 

number  in  San  Jose  143,  241. 
Woods,  D.  C. 

corrupt  boys  and  give  them  disease,  354. 

the  boys  being  inoculated  it  extends  to  white  girls,  354. 
Ward,  R. 

one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  Chinese  woman  on  the  streets,  88. 

PROSTITUTION  : 

See  Prostitutes^  Syphilis,  &C' 
Bee,  Col.  i? .  A. 

women  bought  for  purposes  of,  20. 
youth  of  the  city  not  corn^pted  by  d^inese  women,  20. 
syphilis.  20. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

not  as  public  now  (1876)  as  it  was  years  ago,  211. 
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PROSTITUTION-continued, 
Cabey,  J.  W. 

at  one  time  limited  much  larger  now,  45. 
Ck)x,  C.  C. 

women  corrupt  young  boys,  14. 

kidnapping  for  purposes  of,  14. 

marrying  a  woman  for  purposes  of,  15. 
Ellis,  H.  U. 

more  accessible  to  boys  and  youths,  205. 

$100  reauired  as  bail,  fine  ranging  from  S25  to  850 ;  nearly  all  go 
to  tne  county  gaol,  206. 
King,  T.  H. 

does  not  know  of  any  street- walking  in  San  Francisco,  1&4. 

along  water  front  of  Canton  city  have  floating  brothels,  called 
nower-boats,  gorgeously  fitted  up,  IW. 

women  bought  in  China  and  sold  in  California,  189. 
^      nurseries  for  prostitution  a  business  in  China,  192. 

common  practice  in  China  to  purchase  women,  192. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

women  decoyed,  kidnapped  or  bought  for  purposes  of,  278. 

could  be  expunged,  279. 
Low,  F.  F. 

regarded  with  aversion  and  disgust  in  China,  183. 
Me  ARES,  J.  L. 

as  a  rule  all  Chinese  women  are  prostitutes,  201. 

thev  are  not  the  chief  source  of  syphilis,  201. 

$500,000  interested  in  the  business,  203. 

attempts  to  suppress  it,  203. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

prostitution  prevails,  180. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

women  sold  for  purposes  of,  121. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

See  Agitation^  Feeling,  &c. 
Bassett,  J.  M. 

in  favor  of  restriction,  360. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

the  average  of  the  people  of  the   state   strongly    opposed    to 
them,  348. 
Brioos,  Rev.  M.  C. 

divided  state  of  public  opinion,  325. 
Campbell,  A. 

disinterested  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Chinese,  321. 
DWINELLE,  S.  H. 

against  Chinese  immigration,  323. 
ESTEE,  M.  M. 

against  further  immigration,  346. 
Eastkrby,  a.  W. 

mixed  character  of  public  opinion,  322. 
Lake,  D. 

strong  and  overwhelming  against  them,  !346. 
O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

seven-tenths  of  the  people  of  California  opposed  to  them,  356. 
Russell,  J. 

their  presence  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  356. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

Erejudice  against  them  natural,  339. 
as  grown,  3:i9. 
right  to  exclude  from  the  countr}'  any  race  against  which  we 
have  a  prejudice,  340. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

favors  restricted  immigration,  347. 

RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION  : 
See  Exclusion,  d:c. 
Adair,  W.  B. 

the  advent  of  others  should  be  regulated,  113. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

if  they  were  withdrawn  there  would  be  no  change  in  comfort ; 
there  would  be  prosperity  as  an  effect  of  European  immigra- 
tion, 117. 
would  not  force  them  out,  but  would  stop  immigration,  117. 
a  law  similar  to  United  States  Restriction  Act  snould  be  passed, 
117. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION-conlinued. 
Arnoup,  J. 

favors  restriction,  354. 

AVKRY,  F. 

in  favor  of  anrestricted  immigration  provided  the  Chinese  do  not 
get  control  of  country,  334. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

if  they  were  restricted  so  that  no  more  shoald  come,  white  labor 
would  be  reputable,  340. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

further  immigration  should  be  restricted,  116. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  \V  . 

sees  no  reason  for  restricting  their  immigration,  300. 

extreme  of  Chinese  population  an  evil,  3u). 

not  too  many  Chinese,  301. 
Brigos,  a.  R. 

if  it  had  been  modified,  limiting  a  few  to  come,  their  services 
might  have  been  utilized,  2. 

cause  of  increase  of  white  immigration,  2. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

bad  policy  to  limit  immigration  of  Chinese,  317. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

practical  result  of  excluding  them  would  be  labor  monopoly  and 
the  blight  of  flourishing  industries.  143. 

at  present  restriction  not  expedient,  146. 

deprecates  any  active  step  to  restrict  or  exclude,  148. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

if  their  immigration  is  unrestricted  they  may  overrun  the  Pacific 
coast,  353. 
Douglas,  C.  D. 

the  Chinaman  should  be  prohibited  coming,  338. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

exclusion  would  retard  public  works,  130. 

no  legislative  measures  necessary,  130. 

their  exclusion  impairs  our  chances  of  controlling  the  Asiatic 
trade,  and  jeopardizes  provincial  enterprises,  131. 

exclusion  would  kill  the  Asiatic  trade,  131. 
DWINELLE,  S.  H. 

if  there  was  a  surplus  population,  Chinese  immigration  should 
be  restricted,  323. 

not  necessary  at  present,  323. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

if  they  were  excluded  there  would  be  a  temporary  disadvantage 
and  great  ultimate  ^ain,  126. 

suggestions  for  legislation,  126. 
Gray,  G.  H. 

excessive  Chinese  immigration  should  be  stopped,  261. 

if  properly  restricted  no  harm  in  it,  261. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

in  favor  of  exclusion,  137. 
Haney,  M. 

if   same   numl>er  came   as   come  of   whites  it   would   not   be 
injurious,  122. 

no  restriction  necessary,  122. 
Horner,  J.  M. 

some  of  those  who  employ  Chinese  labor  would  vote  for  restric- 
tive legislation,  329. 

a  benefit  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  Chinese  by  millions 
scattered  over  the  country,  330. 
Humphrey,  P.  H. 

there  should  be  a  national  law  to  prevent  overplus  of  (or  any 
tainted)  immigration,  338. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

the  Gkjvernment  of  China  opposed  to  their  people  going  away, 
and  would  not  look  upon  restriction  with  disfavor,  32o. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

number  should  be  regulated  by  poll-tax,  101. 
Johnston,  J. 

restriction  necessary,  112. 

present  number  sufficient,  112. 

poll-tax  should  l3e  imposed,  112. 

one  Chinese  laborer  to  every  100  tons,  112. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION— continued. 
Kennedy.  J.  B. 

would  not  force  away  those  here,  105. 
Kino,  C.  H. 

the  Anti-Chinese  Lea^e  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  regulative 
measure  limiting  the  immigration,  235. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

further  immi^ation  must  be  stopped,  150. 

national  sentiment  demands  it,  159. 

protection  for  labor  as  well  as  capital  needed,  150. 

question  will  not  brook  delay,  160. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

should  not  be  restricted  at  present,  08. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath.  J. 

no  more  should  be  allowed  to  come,  00. 

poll-tax,  00. 
Lake,  D. 

immigration  should  be  restricted,  346. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

example  of  United  States  should  be  followed,  84. 
Moresby,  W. 

gradual  withdrawal  of  the  greater  number  here  now  an  advan- 
tage, 100. 

until  replaced  by  whites  some  are  necessary,  100. 

their  coming  should  be  stopped  entirely  ana  immediately,  110. 

prohibition,  110. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

a  year's  notice  of  restrictive  action  should  be  given,  and  any  re- 
strictive policy  should  be  only  for  a  short  time,  140. 

any  sudden  restriction  would  close  down  many  industries,  130. 
Pawson,  J. 

by  their   withdrawal  an   incubus   would    be   lifted   from   the 
Province,  133. 

should  be  excluded,  133. 

reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Australian  colonies,  133. 

their  removal  would  cause  white  immigration  to  flow  in,  133. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

should  be  restricted,  05. 

should  be  regulated,  06. 

a  heavy  poll-tax  should  be  imposed  on  Chinamen  coining  in,  06. 
Peck,  C.  S. 

there  should  be  some  restriction,  321. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

impression  of  the  Chinese  that  there   are   too   many  in   San 
Francisco,  200. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

immigration  should  be  regulated  or  restricted,  183. 

wisest  to  send  them  all  away,  255. 

would  not,  however,  exclude  those  here  (California)  255. 

should  be  discouraged,  not  restricted,  256. 
Reed,  Rev.  H.  W. 

a  great  influx  of  Chinese  undesirable,  335. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

a  poll-tax  of  $50  on  each  Chinese  immigrant,  110. 
Rogers,  J. 

would  not  increase  Chinese  immigration,  but  would  limit  it,  34S. 

let  there  be  no  increase  and  only  white  development,  348. 
Scott,  R 

amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  regulate  their  numbers,  107. 
Seaman,  V. 

not  a  desirable  element  for  California,  206. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

a  panic  would  result  by  limiting  immimition,  308. 

in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration,  »)0. 
Sherk,  J.  B. 

not  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration,  308. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

amendment  to  the  Act  good,  176. 
Smith,  Mrs  A.  F. 

no  right  to  exclude  one  race  of  people  to  build  up  another,  335. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

not  more  Chinese  than  needed,  but  there  should  be  power  to 
restrict,  203. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION-continued. 
Stephenson,  W. 

further  immigration  should  be  prevented,  123. 
only  one  way  to  keep  out  Chinese— close  the  door  tight,  123. 
unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  pernicious,  3387 
an  alien  element  a  disadvantage,  338. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

right  to  exclude  from  the  country  any  race  against  which  we 

have  a  prejudice,  340. 
would  absolutely  exclude  Chinese,  340. 

if  necessary  would  be  willing  to  abrogate  all  treaty  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  China,  341. 
Ward,  R. 

it  might  be  enough  to  regulate  the  number  brought  by  any  one 
vessel,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

would  prevent  further  inmiigration,  104. 
a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  should  be  made,  104. 
Young,  J. 

expulsion  would  only  cause  temporary  inconvenience  to  certain 

parties,  88. 
none  should  come,  88. 

prevent  more  coming  and  the  evil  will  cure  itself,  88. 
a  high  tariff  on  them  would  prevent  their  coming,  88. 
reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  out,  SS. 
Government  of  the  Dominion  should  pass  a  Prohibitory  Act  next 
session,  91. 

SANITARY  : 
See  Cliaracter, 

Adair,  W.  B. 

overcrowd,  113. 

BAINBRIIK2E,  A. 

interior  of  building^  generallv  filthy,  221. 

how  Chinatown  is  cleaned,  2^1. 

overcrowding,  221. 

horrible  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  223. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

they  like  overcrowding,  74.  \ 

Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

smell  of  opium  stifling  in  crowded  quarters,  48. 
Briggs,  a.  R 

disregard  all  the  laws  of  health,  10. 

huddle  together  in  droves  and  have  no  homes,  3. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

condition  of  Cliinatown  very  dirty,  211. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

some  tenements  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  bad  smells  around,  62. 

DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

believes  there  are  officers  who  are  required  to  go  around  and  see 
the  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  221. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

crowded  and  filthy,  206. 

the  condition  of  their  quarter  very  filthy  as  a  rule,  205. 
Flewin,  J. 

urine  kept  in  store  for  fertilizing,  49. 

prisoners  covered  with  vermin,  oO. 
Gibes,  F.  A. 

large  bills  paid  by  San  Francisco  for  cleaning-up,  disinfecting, 
etc.,  Chinatown,  218. 

in  their  crowding  together  they  breathe  foul  air,  219. 

in  lower  class  of  nouses  a  perfect  stench,  219. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

condition  bad,  101. 
Jones,  R. 

stench  around  their  vegetable  gardens,  68. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

condition  bad,  105. 
Ladn^r,  Thomas  E. 

condition  not  good,  97. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

they  overcrowd,  102. 


( 
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SANITARY— continued. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

crowd  into  small  rooms  and  are  exposed  to  contagious  diseases* 
197. 

overcrowding  and  filth  in  their  quarter,  196, 199. 

machinery  defective,  200. 

with  proper  health  laws  great  change  for  the  better  could  be 
made,  200. 
Moresby,  W. 

houses  so  filthy  as  to  be  a  public  danger,  109. 

overcrowd  and  sleep  in  gangs.  109. 

urine  and  excrement  kept  in  barrels,  109. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

injurious  to  public  health  although  not  to  public  peace,  96. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

sanitarv  condition  bad,  180. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

overcrowding  might  affect  public  health,  118. 
Stephenson,  W. 

if  they  were  in  greater  numbers  in  Cariboo  would  be  injurious  to 
public  he^th,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

excrement  returned  to  the  soil,  93. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

crowding  and  filth,  246. 

how  they  kill  their  vermin,  246. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

squalor  not  much  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  311. 

TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

condition  of  Chinatown  filthy,  66. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

condition  bad,  104. 
Ward,  R. 

overcrowding  and  filth,  85. 
Young,  J. 

bad  condition  of  their  quarter,  87. 

SECRET  TRIBUNALS  : 

Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

trades-unions,  81. 

private  tribunals,  82. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

settle  their  own  difficulties  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  211. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

have  secret  societies  amongst  themselves,  44. 

believes  they  have  courts  of  their  own,  47. 
Clarke,  A. 

the  Hip-ye-tung  try  to  extort  money  from  a  man  for  marrying,  203. 

a  Chinaman  imprisoned  by  his  fellow  countrymen  for  not  settling 
a  claim,  203. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

governed  by  their  own  laws,  174. 
Crowley,  P. 

secret  societies  among  whites  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese,  22. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

governed  by  laws  of  their  own,  154. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

an  attenipt  made  to  settle  a  criminal  case,  205. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

the  Hip-ye-tung  for  women  traffic,  and  the  Po-sang-tung  for 
protection  of  gambling,  287. 
Moresby,  W. 

have  civic  and  criminal  tribunals  of  their  own,  108. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

used  every  means  to  break  up  the  Hip-ye-tung,  225. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

washermen,  shoe-makers,  and  cigar-makers  have  a  society,  214. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

some  system  of  serfdom  exists,  121. 

SIX  COMPANIES: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

address  to  mayor   respecting   rumor  that  the  Chinese  quarter 
would  be  attacked  oy  a  mob,  182. 
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SIX  COMPANIES— cofUimud, 

organized  for  benevolent  purposes,  18. 

fees  paid  to,  19. 

immi^ation  outside  of  their  functions,  19. 

organization  of,  19. 

act  as  arbitrators,  20. 
Brigos,  a.  R. 

laborers  come  under  contract  to,  6. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

organized  for  benevolent  purposes,  31. 
Bryant.  A.  J. 

as^ed  to  take  care  of  their  sick,  211. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

when  a  police  officer  was  shot  the  Companies  found  the  man  and 
delivered  him  up,  206. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

voluntary  associations  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit,  267. 

revenue  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions  and  permits,  272. 
King,  T.  H. 

all  sailing  vessels  have  charter  conditions  to  take  no  Chinese  but 
those  supplied  bv  the  Companies,  189. 

only  the  companies  know  how  many  are  in  the  country,  190. 

originally  were  agents  of  Chinese  firms  in  Hong  Kong,  192. 

they  act  as  agents  or  go-betweens,  192. 
Low,  F.  F. 

Chinese  cannot  return  without  permission  of  the  companies,  186. 
Mather,  F. 

power  of  the  Six  Companies,  244. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

voluntary  institutions,  180. 

no  Chinaman,  until  he  is  free  on  the  books  of  the  company  to 
which  he  belongs,  can  leave  the  state,  180. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

eighty  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  brought  out  by  the  agency  of 
the  Companies,  209. 

they  act  as  guardians,  209. 

for  the  Companies  to  hold  a  debtor  the  indebtedness  must  be  to 
some  member  of  the  Company,  or  to  the  Company  itself,  210* 

a  benefit  to  Chinamen,  210. 

SMALLPOX: 

See  Contagious  Diseases, 
Humphrey,  P.  H. 

denies  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Chinese,  338. 
King,  T.  H. 

they  oifer  to  embark  on  board  ship  with  it,  189, 
out  of  every  800  some  740  show  distinct  marks  of  having  had  it, 
191. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

epidemic  arose  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  197. 

in  fumigating  their  quarter  found  the  condition  inconceivably 

horrible,  198. 
deaths  and  cases  reported,  199. 
how  it  is  disseminated,  200. 

O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

they  were  the  first  that  introduced  small-pox,  356. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

the  Chinese  introduced  it  into  San  Francisco,  180. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

all  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  coroner,  246. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

not  even  half  due  to  China  or  Chinamen,  310. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

knew  of  no  case  imported,  210. 

SODOMY: 

Cox,  C  C. 

result  of  not  being  allowed  to  consummate  the  act,  14. 

a  man^s  penis  cut  oif,  14. 
King,  T.  H. 

practice  on  board  ship  common,  189. 

common  practice  among  them,  194. 
Mahony,  C.  a. 

in  Peru  sodomites  of  the  worst  kind,  259. 
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SODOMY— continued. 

Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

not  guilty  of  the  crime,  93. 
TOBIN,  J.T. 

never  saw  it  committed  between  man  and  man,  but  .has  seen  it 
with  beasts— with  dogs,  hogs,  and  ducks,  228. 

SYPHILIS  : 

See  Prostitutes, 
Crowley,  P. 

testimony— the  hospitals,  24. 
Flewin,  J. 

venereal  diseases,  50. 
GiBBS,  F.  A. 

paralysis  from  Chinese  syphilis,  217. 

little  boys  innoculated,  217. 
King,  T.  H. 

they  offer  to  embark  on  board  ship  with  it,  189. 

LOUDERBACK,  D. 

boys,  15  and  16  years  of  age,  sent  to  industrial  school  affected  by 
disease  by  contact  witn  Chinese  prostitutes,  213. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

a  large  amount  among  them,  especially  among  the  females,  198. 

worse  with  Chinamen  because  tney  are  not  treated  for  it,  199. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

not  worse  among  Chinese  than  among  white  people,  311. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

loathsome  diseases,  120. 
Woods,  D.  C. 

corrupt  boys  and  give  them  disease,  354. 

TREATMENT: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

had  seen  the  immigrants  stoned  from  the  time  they  left  the  ships 
until  they  reached  Chinatown,  181. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

by  a  low  class  they  have  been  treated  brutally,  317. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

treated  better  in  Portland  than  in  San  Francisco,  172. 
Jessup,  W.  H. 


anything  but  flattering  to  the  whites,  332. 
'lad' 
tiey 
Stout,  A.  B. 


they  had  been  abused,  332. 
ifthi 


ey  dressed  differently  there  would  be  less  abuse,  332. 
very  badly  treated ;  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  311. 


WAGES  : 

See  Employments  ;  also  Manufactures. 
Colton,  D.  D. 

white  men  paid  twice  as  much  as  Chinese,  305. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

in  Portland,  Oregon,  $20  to  $60  a  month,  172. 
Lessler,  Mr. 

in  various  industries,  336. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

skilled  labor,  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  day ;  railroad  and  tule 
laborers,  from  60  cents  to  81 ;  farm  hands,  $1 ;  fruit-pickere, 
$1.10;  all  boarding  themselves,  180. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

collected  by  a  boss  Chinaman,  209. 

WOMEN  : 

See  Prostitutes. 

DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

some  are  prostitutes  and  some  are  married,  219. 
Hollister,  W.  W. 

white  women  can  get  einplo3rment  if  they  will  be  content  with 
reasonable  wages,  327. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

girl-babies  in  China  sold  for  two  bits,  325. 

women  sold  at  from  $25  and  $30  consider  themselves  wives,  325. 
King,  T.  H. 

women  bought  bear  children  which  are  cared  for,  especially  if 
males,  192. 

common  practice  in  China  to  purchase  women,  192. 
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LooMis,  Rev.  A. 


decoyed,  kidnapped  or  bought  and  brought  here  for  the  vilest 
purposes,  278,  279. 
Low,  F.  F. 


little  hesitation  th  destroying  female  children  at  early  birth  in 
China,  184. 
Mather,  F. 

wives  can  be  bought  in  China  for  $60  and  sold  for  $500  in  Cali- 
fornia, 243. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

in  the  state  and  in  San  Francisco  about  4,000, 180. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

buying  and  selling,  215,  216. 
Vbeeland,  E.  B. 

bought  in  China  and  brought  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  at  from 


Chinese 


Chinese  Tax  Bill 


200  to  $1,000,  209. 


numbers  and  occupations  in  British  Columbia  (Appendix  C), 
363-366. 


judgment  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  (Appendix  G),  2^1    " 


British  Columbia  (Appendix  G),  375—383. 

Christianity  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Cigars: 

See  Manufactures, 

Clarke,  Alfred  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  201—204. 

•    Clarke,  Henry  K.  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  316—318. 

Clothing  : 

See  Manufactures, 

American  manufacture,  40. 


Coal  : 

CoLTON,  David  D.  : 
Coolidge,  Joseph  A. : 
Coolies  : 


statement  of  coal  exports  from  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  British 
Columbia,  for  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1884  (Appendix 
M),  396. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.  304. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  283-285. 


See  "  Coolies^ "  "  Laborers, "  "  Immigrants, "  <frc.,  under  Chinese  Immigrom 
tion, 

Condon,  John  D.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  250. 

Contagious  Diseases  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Contracts  : 

jSee  Chinese  Immigration, 

Cordage : 

See  Manufactures, 

Cornelius,  Capt.  : 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  173, 174. 

Correspondence  : 

Appendix  O,  399-404. 

30 
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CoRTAGE,  Edward  L.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  253. 

Coryell,  John  R.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  343. 

Cox,  C.  C.  : 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  14—16. 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  : 

documentary,  140—148 ;  postcript,  Appendix  T,  414—415. 

Crime  : 

calendar  of  Chinese  cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Ck)art  froni 

1879  to  1884  (Appendix  H)  383—388. 
return  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  British  Ck>lumbia  penitentiary 

from  1880  to  1884  (Appendix  I)  389-393. 

See  Chinese  ImTnigration, 

Crimes,  Unnatural  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Criminality  : 

See  Chinese  Im,m,igration, 

Criminals  : 

See  Chinese  Im.migmtion, 

Crocker,  Charles  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  313—316. 

Crowley,  Patrick  : 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  21—26. 

Cubic  Air  Law  : 

See  Ordinances  ;  also  Legislation^  discriminating. 

Customs  : 

duty  collected  from  Chinese  during  August  and  September,  1881, 
(Appendix  M)  396. 

collected  from  Chinese  firms  for  the  fiscal  year  endina:  1883. 

( Apnendix  N)  397. 
collected   from  Chinese  firms  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  1884, 

(Appendix  N)398. 

Dameron,  James  P. : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  350—^53. 

Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  51—54. 

Degroot,  Henry  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  357. 

Depravity  : 

See  "  Morality"  under  Chinese  Immigration. 

Development  op  Country: 

See  Chinese  Immigraiion  ;  also  WhUe  Immigration, 

Discrimination  : 

See  Legislation. 

Domestic  Servants  : 

See  Chinese  Immigraiion, 

Douglas,  Charles  D.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338, 

Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T.  : 

statement  put  in  to  (Commissioners,  153, 154. 


Customs  Revenue  : 
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DuPFiELD,  George  : 
DuNSMUiR,  Robert,  M.P.  : 
DuPONT,  Major  L.  T.  : 

DuRKEE,  John  L.  : 
DwiNELLE,  John  W.  : 
DwiNELLE,  Samuel  H.  : 
DwYER,  Rev.  Philip,  A.M.  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  219—221. 
witness  (British  Ck>lumbia,  1884)  127—131. 


communication  re  excise  duty  collected  from  Chinese  on  ciffars, 
151-153. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  344. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  R,  355. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  323. 


documentary  (answers  to  questions),  124 — 127. 
communication  accompanying  answers  to  questions.  Appendix 
B)  361. 


Dye,  William  M.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  313. 

Easterby,  Anthony  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  322. 

Education,  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Ellis,  Henry  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  204-208. 

Emigration  : 

the  f2;ovemment  of  China  indifferent  on  the  subject,  184. 

Employments  : 

See  Chinese  Immigrcition  ;  also  Manufactures, 

Estee,  Morris  M.  : 


Ethnology : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  344—346. 

Crocker,  C. 

believes  that  the  white  man  has  got  more  brains  than  the  China- 
man, 316. 
Dameron.  J.  F. 

mankind  is  divided  into  four  different  groups,  350. 

superiorty  of  the  Caucasian  race,  350. 

C!k)nfucius  an  exception,  350. 

Indo-Germanic  group  stisuids  first,  351. 

any  race  whose  average  head  does  not  exceed  85  cubic  inches  are 
not  capable  of  free  government,  351. 

Chinese  have  not  the  brain  capacity  to  become  citizens,  351. 

An^lo- American  90  cubic  inches  of  brain  ;  the  English  06  cub 
inches,  351. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  318. 

See  Chinese  Immigraiion;  also  "  Restriction"  under  same  head. 

number  of  Chinese  families  in  California  1,200,  40. 

Feeling  against  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  "Agitation"  and  "Feeling"  under  same  head. 


Evans,  West  : 
Exclusion  : 
Families  : 
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Fires 


BlOELOW,  H.  H. 


Lovv.  XI.  n. 

doubles  the  rate  of  insurance,  341. 
few  losses,  341. 
the  class  who  insure  as  good  as  men  of  the  same  standing  among 

whites,  341. 
where  towns  have  been  burned  up  the  fires,  as  a  rule,  originated 

in  Chinese  quarters,  341. 
so  many  fires— recently  had  declined  to  insure,  342. 
DURKEE,  J.  L. 

liability  to  fire  in  consequence  of  their  carelessness,  344. 
Dye,  W.  M. 

less  losses  from  Chinese  policies,  313. 

less  fires  in  their  quarters  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  313. 
more  reasonable  in  case  of  fire  and  partial  law.  313. 
establishments  of  laundries  in  other  jiarts  of  tne  city  has  had  the 

effect  of  raising  insurance,  313. 
premium  the  same  as  on  property  owned  by  white  people,  313. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

very  few  fires  have  originated  in  their  quarters,  310. 

Five  Points  in  N.  Y.  : 

worse  than  any  Chinatown,  182. 

Flour  Exportations  : 

growing  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  307. 

FouLKE,  Lewis  M,  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  350. 

Foreign  Miners*  License  Law: 

See  Ordinances  ;  also  Legislation,  DiscHminating. 

Francis,  Rev.  John  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  283. 

Flewin,  Sergeant  J.  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  49—51. 

Franchise  : 

See  Chinese  Immigraiion, 

Gallego,  Romulus  C.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  354. 
Gambling  : 

See  Chinese  ImmigratUyn, 

George,  Henry  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  236-238. 


GiBBS,  Cornelius  B.  S.  : 
GiBBS,  Frederick  A.  : 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis: 
Gillespie,  Robert  H.  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  290. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  216—219. 
witness  (San  Francisco  1884)  38-39 ;  (1876)262—275. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  252. 

Gordon,  David  William,  M.P.  : 

documentary  (answers  to  Questions)  134—140. 

spirits  and  wines  imported  during  last  fiscal  year,  $16,720  worth, 

135. 
opium  importedduring  last  fiscal  year,  896,354  worth,  135. 

Grape  Picking  : 

nineteen-twentieths  done  by  Chinese,  336. 
overseers  always  whites,  336. 

Gray,  Giles  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  260—262. 
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Gray,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  : 
Habeas  Corpus: 


Haight,  Hbnry  H.  : 
Haney,  Michael  : 
Hart,  Henry  : 
Hastings,  S.  Clinton  : 
Hayes,  Michael  : 
Hayes,  Miss  Maggie  : 
Helmcken,  Dr.  : 
Heydenfeldt,  Solomon 
Heynemann,  Herman  : 
HicKEY,  William  : 
Highbinders  : 


judgment  re  Tai  Sing  va,  Maguire  on  Chinese  Tax  Bill,  375—383. 

report  of  decision  by  Hon.  Greo.  Ogden  Hofftnan,  of  the  United 
Spates.  District  Court  in  the  matter  of  Tung  Yeong  (Ap- 
pendix Q)  405-400. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  238,  2:«. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  121, 122. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  335. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  303,  304. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  254. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  248. 

witness  (British  0}lumbia,  1884)  54—50. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  285,  286. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  201—203. 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  174. 


See  Secret  Tribunals, 

in  California  about  1,400  irresponsible  and  vicious  Chinamen,  21. 
employed  by  Six  (Ik)mpanies  to  hound  down  those  who  break 

their  contracts,  188. 
blackmail  Chinese  merchants  and  prostitutes,  214. 

Hill,  John  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  320. 

HiP-YE-TuNO  : 

iS5ee  Secret  Tribunals. 

Hoffman,  Hon.  George  Ogden  : 

see  Habeas  Corpus. 

HoLLisTER,  William  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  326—328. 

Homogeneity  : 

See  Miscegenation. 

Hong  Kong  : 


See  China. 


Hoodlums  : 


population  of,  34. 

status  of  Chinese  residents,  103. 


BiGELOW,  H.  H. 

created  through  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  342. 
raised  up  an  idle  class,  342. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

several  thousands,  207. 

Chinese  very  badly  treated  by  them,  207. 

white  boys  become  bad  because  they  cannot  get  work,  208. 
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Hoodlums — corUinv^d. 


Horner,  John  M. 
Hospitals  : 


LOUDERBACK,  D. 

exist  in  London  under  the  name  of  Mohawks,  213. 
exclusion  of  boys  for  employment  one  great  cause,  213. 

Rogers,  J.  K. 

Chinese  assaulted  by  young  men  out  of  emplojrment,  225. 

the  assaults  exceptional,  2x5. 

fatal  assaults  in  Chinatown,  226. 

too  idle  to  go  to  school,  226. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

bombard  their  hospitals  with  stones,  311. 

go  among  the  prostitutes  more  to  molest  them  than  use  them,  311. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

at  times  pass  through  Chinatown  and  abuse  the  Chinese,  246. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

its  existence  owing  to  Chinese  being  here,  230. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  329. 


See  Chinatown. 


Huang  Sic  Chen  : 


statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  161 — 163, 
witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884^  172, 173. 


statement  showing  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  Chinese  in 
B.  C.  (Appendix  C)  36:3—366. 

Huang  Tsun  Hsien  : 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  39 — 41. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  Henry  J. : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  249. 

Humphrey,  Patrick  H.  : 


Hyatt,  Thomas  H.  : 
Immigrants  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  324. 


Immigration  : 
Immorality  : 

Imports  ; 
Innes,  J.  W. : 
Intermarriage  : 
Irish  Vote  : 
Jackson,  Thomas  W.  : 
Japan : 


See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  White  Immigration. 

number  of  settlers  on  the  mainmnd  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  belt  in  1883  (Appendix  M),  396. 

return  showing  number,  occupation,  sex,  etc.,  entered  at  New 
Westminster  for  eleven  months  ending  November  30th,  1884, 
and  their  destinations,  (Appendix  R)  40^,  410. 

See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  White  Immigration. 

See  "Morality"  under  Chinese  Immigration. 

direct  from  China  into  British  Columbia  (Appendix  N)  398. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  100, 101. 
See  Miscegenation. 

in  the  United  States,  73. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  358. 


Chinese  have  made  themselves  the  most  affluent  merchants  in 
Japan,  197. 
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Jessop,  John: 

Jessup,  William  H.  : 

John,  R.  F.,  M.P.P.  : 

Johnston,  M.  : 

Jones,  Charles  T.  : 

Jones,  Richard  : 

Jones,  Simon  L.  : 

Jones,  T.  R.  : 

Joss-houses  : 

Jute-factory  : 

See  Manufactures, 

Kennedy,  James  B.  : 


witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  63,  64. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  331. 
communication,  90, 91. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  112. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  355. 
witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  68. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  331. 
statement  put  in  tolCommissioners,  155—160. 
description,  33. 


Kennedy,  Joseph  B.  : 
Kidnapping  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  105 — 106. 
witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  176. 


See  "  Prostitutes"  and  "  Prostitution"  under  Chinese  Immigration, 
a  Chinese  woman  kidnapped  by  white  men,  202. 


King,  Cameron  H.  : 
King,  Thomas  H.  : 
KiRKPATRiCK,  John  : 
Knights  op  Labor  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  232—235. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  188-197. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  ^2. 
statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  155—160. 


Labor: 


See  Chinese  Inimiffration  ;  also  White  Immigration. 
Mather,  F. 

no  conscientious  man  will  take  a  white  apprentice  cigar  manu- 
facturing, 243. 

white  labor  driven  away,  243. 

white  men  cannot  find  employment,  243. 

pretence  of  employing  whites,  244. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

white  labor  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  California,  263. 

cheap  labor  makes  cheap  products — cheap  living,  t^. 

instance  to  prove  necessity  of  Chinese  labor  for  manufactories,  263. 

Chinese  not  taken  employment  from  women,  264. 
Humphreys,  Mrs.  H.  J. 

competition  of  Chinese  with  women,  249. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 


white  people  deprived  of  bread,  255. 
white  laboring  cli 


lasses  very  forbearing,  255. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

it  is  because  the  Canadian  workman  is  a  civilized  man  that  he  is 
unfairly  weighted,  166. 
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Labor — continued, 

Sproat,  G.  M. — continued, 

yet  the  attitude  of  labor  among  Western  nations  calculated  to 

make  statesmen  look  narrowly  at  the  question,  167. 
combination  among  white  workmen  has  prevented  a  descent  to 

Chinese  level,  167. 
the  Canadian  workman  handicapped,  167. 

Insurance : 

See  Fires, 

Laborers  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration;  also  White  Immigration. 

a  white  man  can  support  himself  on  Chinaman's  wages,  315. 
500or  600  whites  getting  a  living  because  Chinese  are  employed,906» 


Ladner,  Thomas  E.  : 
Ladner,  Wii^liam  H.  : 
Laity,  John  ; 
Lake,  Delos  : 
Lancaster,  Charles  S.  : 
Lawler,  Hon.  James  : 
Legacy  duty  : 
Legislation  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  97,  08. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  102. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  08,  90. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  346. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  248. 
witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  36—38. 
government  defrauded,  52. 


See  "  Restriction''''  under  Chinese  Immigratixm, 

restrictive,  10. 
one-sided,  181. 
must  be  based  on  broad  principles,  167. 

Legislation,  discriminating  : 

See  Ordinances, 

cubic-air  law,  281. 

foreign  miner's  tax,  281. 

nets  with  meshes  of  a  certain  size,  281. 

poll  tax,  285. 

some  of  the  legislation  against  them  unjust,  343. 

Leprosy  : 

See  CJiinese  Immigratioii, 

Lessler,  Morris  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  336,  337. 

Licenses  : 

contributions  to  the  revenue,  282. 

from  ^23,000  to  S24,000  a  quarter  collected  from  C^hinese,  335. 

Litigants  : 

proportion  of  Chinese  litigants  in  district  courts,  322. 

LooMis,  Rev.  Augustus  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  278-282. 

Lord,  D.  R.  : 

documentary  (answers  to  questions),  114. 

Low,  Frederick,  F.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  183—187. 
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LOUDERBACK,  DaVID  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  213. 

Macondray,  Frederick^  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  334. 


Mahony,  Cornelius  A. : 

Married  Women  : 

Marshall,  Levin  : 

Matches  : 

See  Manufactures. 

McCarthy,  Dennis  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  258—260. 
three  hundred  in  Portland,  Oregon,  172. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  251. 


McCoppiN,  Hon.  Frank 
McHenry,  John  : 
McLennan,  Donald  : 
Manufactures  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  253. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  179. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  336* 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  305,  306. 


See  "  Em'Dloyments'*  under  Chinese  Immigration, 

BAG-FACTORY  : 

Galleoo,  R.  C. 

can  manufacture  as  cheaply  witl}  white  labor,  354. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 
Beals,  U.  C. 

since  establishment  of  factories  importation  from  Massachusetts 
has  diminished,  307. 
Morgenthau,  M. 

the  Chinamen  start  on  their  own  hook,  because  machinery  ia 
cheap,  330. 
McCarthy,  D. 

can  be  carried  on  profitably  with  white  labor,  253. 

of  certain  work  the  Chinese  have  complete  control,  254. 

white  men  do  about  one  quarter  more  work  than  (Jhinamen,  254. 

only  500  whites  employed,  whereas  but  for  Chinese  2,000,  254. 

Chinese  not  engaged  in  manufacturing  men^s  boots,  254. 

BROOM-MAKING  : 

Cortage,  E.  L. 

cannot  support  a  wife  and  family  on  Chinese  wages,  253. 
Gillespie,  R.  H. 

between  Chinese  and  white  labor  very  little  difference,  252. 

price  of  brooms  not  any  less,  252. 

whites  kept  to  keep  Chinese  from  stealing,  252. 

effect  on  wages,  252. 
Gillespie,  R.  H. 

white  workmen  make  one  quarter  more,  252. 

manufacture  of  brooms  would  have  been  gone  into  as  largely  if 
the  Chinese  not  here,  253. 
Pixley,  F.  M. 

instance  of  lower  standard  of  comfort  of  Chinese  thrusting  whites, 
out  of  employment,  255. 

CANDLES: 

Morgenthau,  M. 

started  with  white  labor,  330. 

CARPENTERING  AND  CABINET-MAKING: 

0)NDON,  J.  D. 

they  do  not  directly  affect  carpentering  and  cabinet-making,  250. 
best  workmen  could  not  make  a  living  on  the  wages  of  the  Chi- 
nese, 250. 
one  white  man  does  as  much  work  as  two  CSiinamen,  250. 
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M  AKUFACTU  RES — continued. 


CIGARS: 

Bbaxb,  H.  C 

two-thirds  ocmmuned  on  the  coast  made  in  San  Fcandaoo,  307. 

MUTHER,  F. 

7.000  Chinese  cigar-makers,  242. 

slower  workmen,  242. 

habits  and  cleanliness  in  manufacturing  cigars,  242. 

peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  cigar-maker,  242. 

will  pay  to  get  employment,  243. 

cigars  made  by  them  advertised  as  manufactured  by  whites,  243. 

how  the  wholesale  houses  work  the  cigar  business,  243. 

cigars  manufactured  by  contract,  244. 

fraudulent  labels,  244. 

cigars  manufactured  in  Havana  by  Chinese,  244. 

CORDAGE: 

Beai^,  H.  C. 

could  not  be  manufactured  without  Chinese,  306. 
imports  of  cordage,  306. 

GENERAL: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

engaged  in  general  munufacturing  1860, 16. 

capitalists  and  manufacturers  do  not  interfere  with  the  day 
laborer,  17. 
Briogs,  a.  B. 

cigars  controlled  by  them,  7. 
carry  on  other  manufactures,  7. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

little  manufacturing  done  many  years  ago,  212. 

six  or  seven  per  cent,  considered  a  good  return  for  an  investment 

in  New  England,  212. 
employment  of  white  labor  a  benefit  to  the  state,  212. 
it  would  be  better  never  to  have  had  a  candle  manufactured  than 
to  have  the  Chinese  turned  loose,  212. 
Carey.  J.  W. 

can  do  only  certain  kinds,  46. 
Crowley,  P. 

their  starting  business  on  their  own  account  injure  capitalists,  26. 

JUTE-FACTORY: 

MORGENTHAU,  M. 

manufactures  12,000  bags  a  day,  390. 

to  start  the  factory  from  $200,000  to  $300,000  required  for  ma- 
chinerv,  330. 
Heynemann,  H. 

could  not  get  on  without  them,  292. 
white  people  preferable,  293. 

MATCHES: 

Jessup,  W.  H. 

fsiiled  to  be  able  to  manage  white  boys  and  girls,  331. 
hired  Chinamen  and  excluded  imported  matches,  331. 

OVERALLS  AND  SLIPPERS: 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

none  made  for  the  trade  until  the  Chinamen  came,  264. 

SHIRT  MAKING: 

SiLVERBERG,  H. 

in  the  manufacture  of  white  shirts  100  Chinese  are  employed,  257. 
at  present  (1876)  not  enough  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  work,  258. 
300  to  600  females  engaged  in  shirt-making,  258. 
Chinese  industrious  and  learn  as  readily  as  the  whites,  258. 

STATISTICS: 

See  Badlam,  p.  291. 

LsssLER,  Morris. 

Pacific  Jute  Company  employ  450  Chinese,  336. 
sheep  :  one-eighth  Chinese  employed,  337. 
cordage  factorv  :  thirty  Chinese  employed,  337. 
tobacco  :  700  diinese  employed.  337. 
pickle  preservers  emplovs  50  Cninese,  337. 
pickle  and  cider,  400  Chinese  employed,  337. 
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M  ANUP  ACTU  RES — COTUinUsd, 

ST  A  TISTICS-continued. 

Lessler,  Morris — continued, 

powder  company :  Chinese  labor  employed  only  for  minor  pur- 
poses, 377. 
bellows,  8  Chinese  employed,  337. 
boots  and  shoes,  1,070  Chinese,  337. 
blankets  and  woolens,  700  Chinese,  337. 
canned  fruits,  80  Chinese,  337. 
cordage,  30  Chinese,  337. 
cigars,  3,115  Chinese,  337. 
furniture  70  Chinese,  337. 
glass  works,  5  Chinese,  337. 
glue  factory  10  Chinese,  337. 
^npowder,  63  Chinese,  337. 
jute,  450  Chinese,  337. 
match  factories,  25  Chinese,  337 
pickle  preservers,  29  Chinese,  337. 
rice  mills,  3  Chinese,  337. 
shirt  factories.  129  Chinese,  337. 
wires  spring,  8  Chinese,  337. 

Inland  Revenue  : 

for  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1884,  $1,731.75  collected  from 
Chinese  manufacturers  in  British  Columbia,  1^. 

$679.53  for  3  months,  endingSeptember  30th,  1884, 153. 

revenues  received  from  European  manufacturers  for  above 
period,  $5,982.70,  153. 

$1,552.12, 153. 

SHOE-MANUFACTURING  : 
Lancaster,  C.  S. 

when  Chinese  are  discharged  they  start  factories  on  the  co-ope- 
rative principle,  240. 
prices  now  (1876)  and  in  1871,  248. 
Buchanan,  W.  G. 

white  immig^tion  kept  back,  247. 

white  labor  turns  out  more  than  two  and  a  half  what  Chinese 

will,  247. 
started  originally  with  white  labor,  247. 
cost  of  making  shoes  about  the  same  with  white  labor  as  with 

Chinese,  247. 
their  labor  injurious  to  white  employ^,  247. 
Lancaster,  C.  S. 

shoe-makers  migrating  eastward  rather  than  westward,  248. 

TAILORING  : 

Marshall,  Levin. 

in  1876  one  dozen  white  men  in  custom  and  manufacturing; 

before  the  Chinese  came,  100,  251. 
effect  on  white  wages,  251. 
the  public  no  gainers,  251. 
custom  work  given  to  whites,  251. 
Westive,  E. 

Chinese  do  not  give  cheaper  clothing  to  the  public,  251. 

WOOLLENS  : 

Hkynemann,  H. 

white  g^rlR  have  displaced  Chinese,  291. 
imported  Scotch  girls  ran  away,  291. 
Peck  HAM,  R.  F. 

could  not  carry  on  factory  with  the  prices  demanded  for  white 
labor,  296. 
Meares,  Dr.  J.  L. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  197—201. 


Medical  Knowledge: 


MelloN)  John  : 


their  doctors  claim  to  cure  almost  any  disease  with  roots  and 
herbs,  224. 

little  educated  in  anatomy  and  physiology ;  know  little  of  sur- 
gery, 311. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  240,  241. 


{ 
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Merchants  : 


See  **  Character^'*  under  Chinese  Immigration. 
Rathbun,  G. 

two  white  girls  employed  by  a  merchant  in  Portland,  173. 

they  pay  better  than  white,  and  are  more  polite  than  American 

employers,  173. 
very  honest,  173. 


Metcalf,  Joseph,  Jun. 
Mining  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  82—84. 


y  tninss  1 
ne  white, 


expense  as  the  white,  152. 


Degroot,  H. 

their  presence  detrimental  to  the  mining  industry,  357. 

they  displace  white  labor,  357. 

4,000  in  one  community  engaged  in  mining,  358. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,M.P.P. 

employs  from  700  to  800  whites  and  Chinese,  127. 

whites  do  the  skilled  labor  and  Chinese  the  laboring  work,  128. 

extent  to  which  they  have  developed  mining,  129. 

gold  mining,  130. 
DupoNT,  Major  JL.  T. 

large  profits  accrue  to  whites  from  Chinese  mining,  152. 

1,4^  employed  in  mining  for  gold,  152. 

in  a  great  many  things  the  Chinese  miner   under   the  same 
Kpen 
FOULKE,  L.  M. 

have  employed  Chinese,  but  prefer  white,  350. 
Hayes,  M. 

the  Chinese  working  placer  mines,  254. 

great  loss  to  the  country,  254. 
Sneath,  R  G. 

in  hydraulic  mining  white  labor  would  not  pay,  294. 
Briggs,  a.  R. 

white  labor  engaged  in  mining  when  railroads  were  building,  5» 

old  claims  Chinese  clean  out,  &d, 

danger  to  mining,  90. 

Miscegenation  : 

See  "  Aasimilation  **  under  Chinese  Im,Tnigration, 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

would  mean  destruction,  303. 
impossible,  or  at  least  undesirable,  303. 
Heydenfeldt,  S. 

mi^t  not  prove  a  success,  286. 
Rogers,  J. 

the  intermingling  of  different  ethnological  divisions  an  injury,. 

348. 
where  the  white  race  mingles  with  a  different  color  it  is  a  deteri- 
oration, 348. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

a  first-class  Chinese  woman  and  a  first-class  white  man  would  be 
a  much  better  cross  than  the  white  man  on  the  negro  or  the 
white  man  on  the  Indian,  312. 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

death-rate  not  greater  than  among  the  whites,  65. 
death-rate  less  among  Chinese  than  among  whites,  310. 


Morality  : 
Mortality 


Money  : 

Moresby,  William 
Morgenthau,  Max 
Murders  : 


exportation  of,  65. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  108—110. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1871)  Appendix  A,  330. 
a  few  among  them  44,  50. 
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Murderous  Weapons  : 

See  pp.  15,  25,  37. 

arrests  for  carrjring  concealed  weapons,  215. 


MuTHER,  Frank  : 
Nanaiho  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  242-244. 


number  of  Chinese  in  district,  00. 

well  suited  to  become  a  gpreat  manufacturing  centre,  157. 


Nanaimo  Trades  Association  : 

statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  160, 170. 

Native  Wines  : 

trade  in  in  California,  336. 

Gerkes's  vineyard  produces  annually  150,000  gallons,  336. 
California  crop  for  1875  :  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine   and   80,000 
ofbi      '     — 


gallons  of  brandy,  336. 


O'Brien,  Robert,  M.D. 
O'DoNNELL,  Charles  C. 
Olmsted,  William  N.  : 
Onderdonk,  Andrew  : 
Opium  : 


statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  160, 170. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 
abstr^t  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  332,  333. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  148—150. 


imported  into   China  in   1860,   21,000,000   lbs.  of   the  value   of 
$68,000,000. 


Opium-Smoking  : 


Ordinances  : 


Oriental  Trade 
Orient  : 
Outrages : 


See  Chinese  Immigration, 


See  Legislation^  Discriminating. 

the  queue  ordinance,  182. 

the  cubic-air  law,  182. 

cubic-air  law  exceedingly  defective,  100. 

cubic-air  law,  arrests  under,  204. 

had  to  enforce  them,  211. 

arrests  under  cubic-air  ordinance,  213. 

the  queue  ordinance  ^rawn  up,  217. 

cubic-air  law  enforced,  217. 

effect  of  queue  ordinance,  218. 

resentment  at  the  queue  ordinance,  280. 

foreign  miners*  tax,  281. 

poll-tax,  285. 

arrests  under  cubic-air  law,  201,  213,  214,  216,  226. 

cubic-air  law  misconstrued,  312. 


introduction  of  150,000  Chinese  no  effect  on,  256. 
trade  and  commerce  with,  181. 
committed  in  self-defence,  34. 


Overalls  and  Slippers  : 

See  Manufactures, 


Pamphlets  : 


on  the  migration  of  races,  35. 
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Passengers  : 


Patterson,  James: 
Pawson,  J.  : 
Pearse,  B.  M.  : 
Pbck,  Charles  S,  : 
Peckham,  Robert  F. 
Peru  : 


arriving  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  daring  July,  August,  September  and 

October,  1884  (Appendix  M)  m 
whites  and  Chinese  entering  Victoria,  B.C.  (Appendix  N)  306. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  353. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions),  131—134. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions),  94—97. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  320. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  296—299. 

Cadiz. 

Chinese  in  Peru,  360. 

sold  for  certain  periods,  360. 

inferior  race,  360. 
Mahony,  C.  a. 

8,000  in  Peru,  258. 

sentiment  grew  up  in  Peru  against  them,  259. 

congress  of  1875,  2o9. 

sodomy.  259. 

physical  condition  tainted,  260. 

Chmamen  learn  Spanish  easier  than  English,  260. 

his  idea  to  go  back  to  China,  260. 

enforced  cleanliness,  260. 

in  a  state  of  slavery,  260. 

Peterson,  Charles  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 
Poll-Tax  : 

See  Ordinances;  also  LegialcUion,  Diacriminaeing, 

not  collected  m>m  them  on  their  landing,  232. 

PO-SANG-TUNG : 

See  Secret  Tribunals. 

Phillips,'  Stephen  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  342. 

Photographs  : 

See  pp.  24, 195,  216,  261. 

PixLEY,  Frank  M.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  a876)  Appendix  A,  179,  254,  257. 

Population,  Chinese: 

See  Chinese  Immigraiion. 

Prohibition  Act  : 

See  **  Restriction  "  under  Chinese  Immigratian. 
government  should  pass,  91. 

Prostitutes  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration;  also  "  Women  **  under  same  head. 

Prostitution  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration.  ^ 

Provincial  Revenue  Tax  : 

number  of  CJhinese  who  pay,  90. 

number  of  Chinese  who  nave  paid  it  from  1882  to  1884,  (Appendix 
K),395.  *^ 

Quicksilver  : 

they  buy  and  handle  more  than  any  other  class  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 307. 
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Queue : 

See  Ordinances;  also  Legislation^  Discriminating, 
significance  of  the,  182. 
instance  in  which  a  young  Chinaman  cut  off  his  queue  and  adopted 

American  dress,  264. 
a  national  symbol,  309. 


Questions  : 


Railway  Construction  : 


submitted  to  different  individuals  in  British  Columbia,  69,  70. 


See  "  Laborers  "  under  Chinese  Immigraiion, 
COLTON,  D.  D. 

Southern  Pacific  would  not  have  been  done  so  quickly  without 

Chinese,  ^. 
effect  of  construction,  904. 
Crocker,  C. 

commenced  with  white  labor,  313. 

failing  to  get  more  than  800  whites  tried  Chinese  and  found  they 

worked  well,  314. 
they  are  equal  to  the  heaviest  work  ;  reliable,  314. 
one  strike  among  them  for  higher  wages,  314. 
Evans,  W. 

in  building  railroads  Chinese  better  than  whites,  white  men  apt 
to  balk,  318. 
Heydenfeldt.  S. 

the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  would  not  have  been  built  but  for 
them,  285. 

HOLLISTER,  W.  W. 

railroads  could  not  have  been  built  without  them,  327. 
Low,  F.  F. 

four-fiths  of  grading  on  Central  Pacific  done  by  Chinese  labor.  185.. 

white  labor  would  have  been  slower  and  more  expensive  for  these 
works,  186. 

Union  Pacific  constructed  by  white  labor,  186. 

number  of  Chinese  on,  64. 
Strobridge,  J.  H.  " 

could  not  get  enough  white  labor  on  the  Central  Pacific,  319. 

in  consequence  of  employing  Chinese  more  white  labor  employed, 
319. 

Chinese  reliable,  319. 

furnished  by  companies,  319. 

some  Chinamen  unreliable,  319. 

the  class  of  men  who  go  on  public  works  rather  unsteady  men,  319. 

seven-tenths  of  white  labor  got  drunk  and  boisterous  after  being 
paid,319. 

some  difficulty  in  getting  Chinese  to  go  on  heavy  work,  319. 

not  wholly  satisfied  with  Chinese  as  laborers,  319. 

difficult  to  control  large  bodies  of  whites  when  paid,  320. 

they  go  on  sprees,  320. 
Wheeler,  A. 

building  of  other  roads  by  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 
have  caused  the  increased  immigration  from  China,  290. 


Railway  Labor  Rates  : 
Rathbun,  Gertrude  : 
Reed,  Rev.  Hiram  W.  : 
Religion  : 


Restriction  Act: 


in  British  Columbia,  79. 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884),  173. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.  335. 


similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  worship,  284. 

practice  pagan  rites  in  an  open  and  repulsive  manner,  136. 

teachings  of  Confucius.  184. 

Buddhists,  Tauists  and  followers  of  Confucius,  309. 


effects  of,  25. 

amended  Act  an  improvement  on  the  first,  26. 
come  in  under  forged  certificates,  15. 
testimony  suborned,  16. 
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Restriction,  etc.  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  "  Exclusion  "  under  same  head. 

Restriction  Act  op  1882  (U.  S.) : 

text  of  the  amendment  (Appendix  F)  371—375. 


Revenue : 


Robert,  George  D.  : 
Robins,  Samuel  M.  : 
RoBSON,  Hon.  John  : 
Rogers,  James  R.  : 
Rogers,  John  : 
Royal  Commission  : 

Russell,  Joel  : 
Salmon  Canneries  : 

Sandwich  Islands: 


San  Francisco 


inland  revenue  collected  in  British  Columbia,  from  Chinese  for 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  1884,  91,731.75, 152. 

inland  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  for 
three  months  ending  30th  September,  1884,  $679.53,  153. 

if  Chinese  left.  Cariboo  would  be  short  of  revenue,  123. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  276,  277. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  118—120. 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  64,  65. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  225,  226. 

abstract  of  evidei^ce  (1876)  Appendix  A,  347. 

gravitv  of  the  duty  which  the  Commission  has  to  discharge,  148. 
remarks  as  to  functions  of,  109. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 

number  of  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese  employed  during  1884 
(Appendix  L)  395. 

they  emigrate  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  assignable  contracts,  342. 

2,000  Chinese  out  of  a  population  of  56,000, 342. 

a  few  have  married  Hawaiian  women,  342. 

form  of  contracts,  343. 

the  government  had  encouraged  them,  343. 

had  tried  eight  for  murder,  3^. 

merchants  (Chinese)  of  Honolulu  men  of  highest  respectability. 


Foreign  Office  notice ;  Regulations  re  Immigrants  (Appendix  S) 

413. 
text  of  an  Act  to  regulate  the  landing  of  passengers  arriving  at 

the  different  ports  in  this  kingdom  (Appendix  S)  413,  414. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  39. 

if  60,000  white  laborers  took  the  place  of  60,000  Chinese,  San 

Francisco  would  have   300,000  white  people  to  extend  it« 

bounds  and  its  business,  180. 


Sanitary  Condition  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Schedule  of  Wages  : 


Scott,  Irving  M.  : 
Scott,  Robert: 
Seaman,  Vernon  : 


in  British  Columbia,  79. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1871)  Appendix  A,  346. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  107. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  294—296. 
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'Secret  Societies  : 

among  the  whites,  22. 

Secret  Tribunals  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Settlement  Act  : 

coal  lands  within  railway  reserve  handed  over  to  one  company,  157. 

Settlers'  Effects  : 

numbers  of  persons  represented  by  goods  passed  free  of  duty 
(Appendix  N)  399. 

•Shearer,  Rev.  Frederick  E.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  308. 

Sherk,  Jacob  B.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  308. 

Shirt-making  : 

See  Manufactures, 

Shoemakers  Cooperative  Union  : 

both  workmen  and  bosses,  247. 

Shoe-Manufacturing  : 

See  Manufactures, 

Grain  : 

the  Chinaman  in,  196. 
Silv'erberg,  Herman  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  257. 

Six  Companies  : 

See  Chinese  Immiffration, 

Sl ANSON,  A.  B.  : 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  175. 

Slavery  : 

reasons  why  it  should  be  inferred  that  it  does  not  exist  among 
thero,  81. 

Small-Pox  : 

See  Chinese  Im>migration, 

Smith,  Michael  A. : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  214—216. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A  335. 

Sneath,  Richard  G.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  293. 

Sodomy : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

SoNNTAO,  Charles  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  335. 

Southern  States  : 

experiment  of  Chinese  immigration,  196. 

<Sproat,  Gilbert  Malcolm  : 

statement  put  in  to  Conmiissioners,  163—169. 
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Strobridge,  James  H.  : 


Statements  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  319. 


submitted,  153. 

criminal,  18. 

murders,  sudden  daths  and  accidents,  28. 


Statistics  : 


See  Manufactures, 

rORDON. 


statistics  to  show  their  worthlessness  as  settlers,  138. 

dutiable  goods  imported  from  China,  138. 

imports,  139. 

exports  to  China.  139. 

16,000   Chinese   in   the   Province    earn   $2,400,000   per  annum, 

$1,800,000  net  earnings  and  $340,978  for  China  products  sent 

out  of  the  Province,  139. 
Seaman,  V. 

exports  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  and  England 

and  the  continent,  294. 


Stein,  Fritz  : 
Stephenson,  W.  : 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D.  : 
Stock,  Ernest  C.  : 
Stout,  Arthur  B.  : 
Stout,  Dr.  : 
Straits  Sextlements  : 
Stuart,  John: 
Survival  of  the  fittest  : 
Swan,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  : 
Swift,  John  F.  : 
Swift,  Mrs.  Sophronia  : 
Syphilis  : 
Tailoring  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  249. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions),  122—124. 
communication,  91—94. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  246. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  310—313. 
quotation  from  Joint  Report,  20. 
immigration  of  Chinese  to,  196. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  325. 
explanation,  35. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  26—28. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338—341. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  229—231. 
See  Chinese  Immigration. 


Taxes  : 

TiNDAL,  John  : 
ToBiN,  TouN  T.  : 


See  Manufactures. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese  in  Victoria,  61,  68. 

abstract  statement  showing  amount  paid  by  Chinese  in  Victoria 
from  1879  to  1883  (Appendix  J)  39^ 

affirmation,  120, 121. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  226-229. 
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Trades-Unions  : 

Chinese,  81,  204. 

their  object  among  whites  to  prevent  employers  from  taking  in  a 
lot  of  boys,  237. 

Trading  : 

clothing  of  merchants  and  laborers  mostly  bought  in  the  United 
States,  172,  183. 

ninety  per  cent,  of  the  clothing  of  Chinese  in  California  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  40. 

Treatment  : 

See  Chinese  iTninigration  ;  also  "  Agitation,"  and  **  Feeling,"  under  same  head. 

Trembrath,  John  : 


Tucker,  George  W.  : 
TucKFiELD,  Mr.  : 
Tule-land  Reclamation 


tvvo-kwang  : 

United  States  : 
Urine  : 

Vale,  William  : 
Victoria,  B.  C.  : 
Vinton,  William  : 
Vreeland,  Ezekiel  B. 
Wages  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  99,  100. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338. 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  66,  67. 

swamp  lands,  4,  5. 

1,0[X),000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  bv  them,  182. 

40,000  acres  of  tule-lands  reclaimed  by  Chinese,  276. 

work  generally  satisfactorily  performed,  276. 

in  higher  class  of  work  employ  white  men,  276. 

white  men  could  not  reclaim  this  lands,  276. 

advantage  of  the  contract  system  in  reclaiming,  276. 

population  greater  than  the  population  of  United  States,  189. 
the  British  do  not  allow  men  not  free  or  diseased  to  leave,  210. 

example  of  should  be  followed,  84. 

kept  for  fertilizing  purposes,  49,  68. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  61,  68. 

abstract  of  exidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  241. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  208—210. 


See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  Manufactures, 

schedule  of  in  British  Columbia,  79. 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  84—86. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  103,  104, 


W'ard,  Robert  : 

Ward,  W.  C.  : 

Weapons  : 

See  Murderous  Weapons, 

**  Weekly  Bulletin  "  : 

extract  from,  on  hop-picking,  76. 

Westine,  Erric  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  251. 

Wharton,  Emily  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  150,  151. 
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Wheeler,  Alfred  : 
Wheeler,  Edward  D  : 

White  Immigration  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  287—200. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  347. 
Whites  and  Indians  better  tnan  Chinese,  106. 


DOMESTIC  SER  VA  NTS  : 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

white  domestic  labor  tried  and  found  wanting,  142. 

ships  chartered  to  bring  female  servants  from  England  round 

Cape  Horn,  142. 
capitalists  would  not  come  into  British  Columbia,  if  they  had  to 
depend  on  supply  from  Europe,  146. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

difficult  to  procure,  53. 
Pearsb,  B.  M. 

if  supply  depended  on  the  number  coming  from  Europe  or  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  inconung  capital  would  be 
checked,  95. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  women  would  be  preferable,  60. 
IMMIGBANTS  : 

Adair,  W.  B. 

whites  can  find  emplojrment,  114. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

can  find  plenty  of  employment,  117. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

in  time  white  servants  and  laborers  might  come  in,  115. 
can  find  employment,  116. 

opening  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  a  number  of  white  immi- 
grants, 116. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

complain  they  cannot  get  work,  212. 
Bryden,  J. 

can  find  employment.  111. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  has  attracted  white  immigrants.  111. 
not  retarded,  111. 
Crease.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

whites  come  to  British  Columbia  expecting  certain  rates,  and  if 
they  do  not  get  them  skip  across  the  line,  146. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

some  can  find  work  others  cannot,  127. 
Haney,  M. 

can  now  find  remunerative  employment,  122. 
Johnston. 

can  find  employment,  113. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

white  settler  a  family  man  with  children  and  all  that  makes  civic 
life  possible,  106. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

not  coming,  102. 
can  find  employment,  102. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

those  who  are  sober  can  obtain  employment,  115, 
Moresby,  W. 

can  find  employment  in  those  branches  of  labor  where  Chinese 
do  not  compete,  110. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

can  obtain  employment  and  wages  high  enough  to  attract  the 

best  class  of  wnite  laborers,  119. 
opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  white  immigrants,  119. 

SOOTT,  K. 

can  obtain  employment,  107. 
Stephenson,  W. 

whites  cannot  find  remunerative  employment,  123. 
Ward,  R. 

difficulty  in  procuring,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

can  obtain  work,  104. 
Wheeler,  A. 

as  the  white  immigrant  comes  to  remain  he  is  surely  the  meet 
desirable,  289. 
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White  Immigration — continued. 


IMMIGRATION: 

Adair,  W.  B. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  white  immigration  might  be  success- 
ful, but  unless  labor  was  cheap  industries  would  suffer,  113. 
not  retarded,  114, 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

a  combined  effort  would  bring  in  white  immigration  and  thus 

develop  the  country,  117. 
had  been  retarded,  117. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

a  combined  effort  to  promote,  discussed,  77. 

would  take  6,000  whites  to  do  the  work  of  the  Chinese  if  expelled, 

77, 
opening  up  of  public  lands  materially  affected  white  immigra- 
tion, 78. 
not  retarded  by  presence  of  Chinese,  78. 
Bodwell,  E.  V. 

a  combined  effort  would  not  bring  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  white 

labor,  116, 
not  retarded,  116. 
Briggs,  a.  R., 
increase,  1. 

invited  after  influx  of  Chinese  was  stopped,  2. 
should  be  encouraged,  11. 
evidence  of  increase  of  immigration,  12. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr,  Justice. 

a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  legislature  to 

bring  in  white  immigration  would  not  succeed,  146. 
opening  of  railway  lands  had  exercised  a  marked  effect  on  white 

immigration,  147. 
laudable  desire  that  money  should  be  utilized  in  bringing  in  new 

settlers,  143. 
white  immigration  has  been  stimulated  by  presence  of  Chinese, 
147. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

presence  of  Chinese  prevents  white  immigrants  and  settlers  from 
coming  in,  5!). 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

white  immigration  not  retarded,  129. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

the  Chinese  stand  in  the  way  of  white  immigration,  125. 
what  combined  effort  might  and  might  not  do,  126. 
opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  white  immigration,  127. 
white  immigration  had  been  retarded,  127. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

believes  a  large  portion  of  the  European  immigration  more  dan- 

ferous  than  the  Asiatic,  263. 
,    >,W..  M.P. 

unless  Chinese  immigration  prohibited  no  combined  effort  would 
secure  white  immigration,  137. 

white  immigration  had  been  retarded,  138. 

opening  up  of  public '  lands  had  stimulated  white  immigration, 
but  they  should  have  been  opened  before,  138. 

the  best  blood  of  Europe  the  natural  immigration  for  Canada,  130^ 
Haney,  M. 

combined  effort  would  not  bring  sufficient  white  labor,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

theirpresence  discourages  white  immigration,  303, 
Innes,  J.  W. 

opening  up  of  public  lands  stimulated  it,  101. 

good  wnite  immigration  not  retarded,  101. 
Jessop,  J. 

flft^  heads  of  families  gone  to  Cowichan  settlement,  63. 

white  immigration  and  market  gardening,  63. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

retarded,  106. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

not  enough  white  laborers  at  present.  98. 

white  laborers  could  not  be  had  to  supply  their  place,  98. 

not  retarded,  98. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

not  retarded,  102, 
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Laity  J.,  and  Trkmbath,  J. 

retarded,  00. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  has  had  a  good  effect,  00. 
Lord.  D.  R. 

no  combined  effort  would  bring  a  sufficient  supply  of   white 
immigration,  114. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

but  for  Chinese  there  would  be  24,000  more  whites,  83. 

they  prevent  white  immigration  and  settlers,  83. 

white  Immigration  retarded,  84. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  would  do  no  good,  140. 

opening  up  of  public  lands  had  attracted  white  immigration,  140. 

white  immigration  not  retarded,  140. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

a  combined  effort  to  encourage  it  would  develop  resources  of  Pro- 
vince more  speedily  than  they  are  now  being  developed,  06. 

laborers  and  others  can  get  employment,  06. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  have  induce  many  to  come  in,  06. 

white  immigration  to  a  small  degree  retarded,  06. 

white  community  wanted,  07. 
Pawson,  J. 

remove  the  Chinese  and  white  immigration  would  flow  in,  133. 

whith  immigration  retarded,  133. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

a  combined  effort  would  bring  in  sufficient  white  immigration, 
110. 

of  late  retarded  by  presence  of  the  Chinese,  110. 
Scott,  R. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  stimulated  it,  107. 
Stephenson,  w. 

white  immigration  not  retarded,  123. 
Vinton,  W. 

their  presence  prevents  white  immigration  and  degrades  labor 
to  a  fearful  extent,  241. 
Ward,  R. 

not  retarded,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  should  be  made,  104. 
Wheeler,  A. 

if  labor  east  is  less  in  price  than  Chinese  in  California  then  their 
presence  would  not  check  white  immigration  overturned,  288. 

on  the  increase,  288. 
Young.  J.  • 

had  been  retarded,  80. 

on  the  increase,  00. 


LABOR 


Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

plenty  in  British  Columbia,  78. 

instance  of  a  successful  miner,  78. 
Briggs,  a.  R. 

advantages  to  coast  greatly  in  favor  of  white,  8. 

paid  about  the  same  as  Chinese,  11. 

engaged  in  mining  when  railways  were  building,  5. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

white  labor  so  dear  at  first  as  to  be  prohibitive,  141. 

success  in  mining  rendered  labor  distasteful,  142. 

white  labor  not  to  be  had,  143. 

whites  can  get  plenty  of  work,  147. 
Gordon,  U.  W.,  M.  P. 

whites  cannot  find  sufficient  employment  owing  to  Chinese,  137. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

canneries  tried  to  get  along  with  white  labor  but  failed,  56. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

white  people  can  get  work,  101. 
Jessop,  J. 

but  for  antipathy  to  Chinese  the  white  would  be  ready  to  work 
with  them  at  the  same  rat^s,  64. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

cannot  bring  it  in  while  Chinese  are  in  the  Province,  106. 
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Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

whites  cannot   support   their  families   by  reason   of   Chinese 
competition,  99. 
Low,  F.  F. 

the  Chinese  in  California  possibly  prevent  white   labor   from 
coming.  187. 
Pawson,  J. 

skilled  white  labor  can  find  employment,  but  unskilled   can- 
not, 133. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

with  a  free  immigration  of  white  labor  Chinese  could  be  dispensed 
with,  119. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

white  labor  prevented  from   coming  in   through   presence   of 
Chinese,  o5. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

white  labor  would  be  on  hand  but  for  the  Chinese,  176. 
Ward,  R. 

whites,  especially  mechanics,  can  find  employment,  86. 
Wheeler,  A. 

white  labor  could  have  been  obtained  at  a  sufficient  price,  289. 
the  disadvantage  of  the  displacement  of  white  labor   discus- 
sed, 289. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  Chinese,  60. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

Chinese  keep  out  white  labor,  245, 
men  of  family  can  only  get  Chinese  wages,  245. 
Young,  J. 

a  comparatively  limited  number  of  whites   can   find   employ- 
ment, 89. 

LABORERS: 

Briggs,  a.  R. 

consumers  and  producers,  2. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

difficulty  of  holding  white  laborers,  145. 
Bennett,  N. 

two  dollars  a  day  and  tents  given  to  whites,  171. 

where  they  are  employed  one  in  ten  settle,  171. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

feel  that  the  Chinese  take  their  work,  57. 

if  protected  some  manufactures  must  cease,  57. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

many  have  to  leave  because  too  many  Chinese  are  employed,  106. 
Low,  F.  F. 

a  percentage  of  white  laborers  become  settlers,  185. 
Pixley,  F.  M. 

their  presence  prevents  the  immigration  of  white  laborers,  180. 

Wilson,  Charles  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  59-61. 

Winn,  Albert  M.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  245. 

Women  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  "  Prostitutes  "  under  same  head. 

Woods,  David  C.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  354. 

Woollens  : 

See  Manufactures. 

Young,  James  : 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  87 — 90. 
statement  put  in  to  commissioners,  115-120. 
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